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Part  II. 

Page  341,  lines  4-7.  This  sentence  is  only  true  of  a  simple 
machine;  by  means  of  relays,  other  combinations  can  be 
worked  out.     See  Journal,  Part  lY,  p.  678. 

Table  A,  facing  p.  358 ;  Victoria^  cols.  16  and  17,  for  —  read  x 
„  „  „         Gold  Coast,  col.  3,  for  — -  read  * 

„  „  ,,         Mauritius,       „        „    *      „    — 

Page  371,  Table  I,  GUna,  years  1876-80,  for  ^  read  included  in 


Part  III. 
Page  522,  line  7,  for  Table  11,  read  Table  12. 


NOTICE. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  wish  it  to  be 
understood,  that,  while  they  consider  it  their  duty  to  adopt  every 
means  within  their  power  to  test  the  facts  inserted  in  this  Journal, 
they  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  their  accuracy,  which 
must  rest  upon  the  authority  of  the  several  Contributors. 
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The  Pbbils  and  Proibction  of  Infant  Life. 
(Howard  Mrdal  Prize  Essat.) 

By  Hugh  R.  Jones,  M.A.,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  Cantab.,  B.Sc,  Lond., 
Honorary  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Infirmary  for  Children^ 
Lecturer  on  Bacteriology^  Boyal  Southern  Hospital,  Liverpool, 

[Read  before  the  Boyal  StAiistical  Sodety,  19th  December,  1893. 
The  Pbxsidxnt,  Charles  Booth,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair.] 

Di  quibns  imperium  est  animamm,  nmbreeqne  sileDtes 
£t  Chaos  et  Phlegethon,  loca  nocte  silentia  latd. 
Sit  mihi  fas  audita  loqni ;  sit  nnxnine  vestro 
PiBiidere  res  altA  terr&  et  caligine  mersas 

*  ♦  ♦  4t 
Yestibulum  ante  ipsnm  primiaqoe  in  fancibus  Orci, 
Lnctns  et  nltriccs  posn^re  cnbUia  Curse : 
Pallentesque  habitant  Morbi,  tristique  Senectus 
Et  Metus  et  malesuada  Fames  et  turpis  Egestas 
TerribQes  visu  forme :  Lethnmque :  Laborque : 
Turn  consanguineus  Lethi  Sopor  et  mala  mentis 
Gaudia : 

♦  ♦  ♦  * 

Continue  audite  voces,  vagitus  et  ingens 
Infantnmque  anims  flentes  in  limine  primo : 
QnoB  dulds  vits  exsortes  et  ab  ubere  raptos 
Abstulit  atra  dies,  et  fnnere  mersit  acerbo. 

P.  ViRGiLii  Maronis  JEneidos,  Lib.  Tj. 

Ye  Gods  who  hold  the  sway  of  souls,  ye  silent  Shades  and  Chaos  and 
IlilegetUon,  darkling  and  wide  and  soundli?fls  realms,  may  it  be  mine  without 
impiety  to  speak  wlnt  I  have  heard  and  to  expose  what  murk  of  gloom  and  the 
bdUE  of  earth  conceal. 

Before  the  very  porial  and  on  'the  edge  of  the  jaws  of  hell,  have  Grief  and 
RevcDgeful  Cares  strown  their  couches.  There  dwell  all  Sallow  Maladies  and  Sad 
Old  Age  and  Fear  and  Famine  that  prompts  to  many  a  crime  and  Loathsome 
Need,  shapes  terrible  to  behold  and  Death  and  Toil  and  Death's  Blood-brother 
Sleep  and  Evil  Joys  that  haunt  the  soul. 

Forthwith  are  heard  voices,  loud  wailings  and  weeping  ghosts  of  infants,  in 
the  first  opening  of  the  gate;  whom  bereaved  of  sweet  life  out  of  the  course 
of  natore  and  snatched  from  the  breast  a  black  day  cut  off  and  buried  in  an 
untimely  grave. 

Virgil  ;  Mudd,  Book  vj. 

▼OL.  LVII.      PART  I.  B^  t 
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SniiKABY  OF  PaPEK. 


Introduction  and  History. 

Definitions. 

Infant  Mortality,  all  England. 

Mortality  in  Urban  Districts. 

Regiatrar-Oeneral's  Statistics. 

Zymotics :  Small  Pos,  Measles,  Scsrlet 
Fever,  Whooping  Cough,  Diph- 
theria, Croup,  Enteric  Fever, 
Diarrhoea. 

Dietetic  Diseases. 

Parasitic  Diseases. 

Constitutional  Diseases,  Rickets, 
Tubercle. 

Local  Diseases:  Diseases  of  Special 
Sense,  of  Circulatory  System,  of 
Bespiratory  System,  of  Digestive 
System,  of  Nervous  System. 

Ill-defined  Causes  of  Death. 

Violence. 

Special  Social  Conditions — 
Insanitation. 
Influence  of  Dwelling  House. 


Special  Social  Conditions — contd. 

National  Prosperity. 

Poor  Law  Statistics. 

Marriage  Rates. 

Birth  Rates. 

Intemperance. 

Employment  of  Women. 

Ignorance  and  Neglect. 

Illegitimacy. 

Baby  Farming. 
Heredity. 

Developmental  Diseases. 
Administration  of  Opiates. 
Child  Insurance. 
Summary. 

Causes  of  Growth  of  Towns. 
Suburban  Dwellings. 
Education,  Elementary. 

„        Special. 
Intemperance. 
Legislation. 
Conclusion. 
Appendix. 


Note, — Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  statistics  are  drawn  from  the  Annual  and 
Decennial  Reports  of  the  Registrar-General. 


Introductory, 

The  better  protection  of  Infant  Life  is  one  of  the  most  intricate  and 
difficult  of  modem  problems.  It  is  closely  bound  up  with  nianj  of 
the  most  widely  discussed  questions  of  the  day.  The  labour  problem 
bears  upon  it,  because  the  rise  and  fall  of  wages  has  a  direct 
influence  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  infant  death-rate.  The  drifting 
of  the  rural  population  to  towns  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  our 
system  of  land  tenure;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  perils  of 
infant  life  are  greatest  in  towns.  The  land  question  therefore 
needs  consideration  in  any  study  of  infant  mortality.  The  ignorance 
which  is  responsible  for  so  much  of  the  waste  of  child  life  exists  in 
spite  of  national  education,  so  that  means  must  be  devised  to  com- 
bat the  evil  arising  from  defective  training.  The  most  popular  form 
of  thrift  among  the  working  classes  (or  industrial  classes)  is  child 
insurance,  and  to  this  form  of  thrift  child  neglect  and  child  murder 
have  been  almost  wholly  attributed  by  many  persons. 

Much  has  already  been  done  to  improve  the  social  condition  of 
the  people  and  their  sanitary  surroundings.  A  wholesome  water 
supply  and  efficient  drainage  are  now  obligatory,  and  compulsory 
universal  vaccination  modifies  the  susceptibility  of  the  whole 
population  to  small  pox,  and  thus  its  hygienic  condition  is 
improved.      The  compulsory  demolition  of  insanitary  areas,  and 
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the  proyision  of  healthy  dwellings,  affect  more  especially  a 
particular  section  of  the  community.  Not  content  however  with 
caring  for  the  eommon  weal,  State  interference  has  extended  to 
more  domestic  and  personal  matters,  even  to  the  relation  which 
exists  between  parents  and  children. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  too  that  legislation  has  been  directed 
against  cause  and  against  effect — (not  only  have  bad  hygienic 
conditions  been  remedied,  but  measures  have  been  adopted  to 
prevent  their  recarrence),  so  that  the  remedy  has  been  immediate  in 
its  application,  and  a  repetition  of  the  evil  has  been  rendered 
improbable. 

In  some  respects  legislation  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  protection 
of  infant  life,  has  been  in  a  sense  inconsistent.  It  has  imposed  upon 
the  State  certain  burdens  to  the  relief  of  the  parents,  while  it  has  on 
the  other  hand  insisted  upon  the  performance  of  other  duties  by 
the  parents  or  guardians.  In  certain  instances  it  has  tended  to 
diminish  parental  responsibility,  e.^.,  by  the  practical  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  free  education;  in  other  instances  the  tendency  has 
been  to  increase  it,  e.^.,  by  provision  for  the  safe  and  careful  custody 
of  children. 

The  great  problem  to  be  solved  is,  how  to  protect  children 
without  nsurping  iinnecessarily  the  authority  of  parents,  and  with- 
out diminishing  unduly  their  responsibility.  In  the  subsequent 
consideration  of  the  better  protection  of  infant  life,  the  importance 
of  this  summary  will  become  obvious:  because  the  majority  of 
the  perils  of  infant  life  exist  in  the  home.  The  larger  proportion 
of  the  preventable  deaths  of  young  children  are  not  due  to  causes 
directly  nnder  municipal  or  State  control,  but  are  due  to  the 
habitnal  and  general  neglect  of  duty  and  responsibility  by  parents 
and  guardians.  It  may  be  even  taken  for  granted  that  with  a 
more  fnlly  developed  sense  of  parental  responsibility,  it  would 
be  unnecessary  to  legislate  for  the  protection  of  infant  life*  Wilful 
neglect,  cruelty,  and  infanticide  would  gradually  cease.  We  can- 
not however  be  content  to  leave  things  alone ;  we  cannot  accept 
the  present  sacrifice  of  infant  life  as  a  necessary  thongh  temporary 
evil — ^the  inevitable  concomitant  of  changing  social  conditions, 
among  which  the  rapid  growth  of  towns,  and  the  more  general 
employment  of  women  in  industrial  occupations  during  recent 
years  may  be  instanced.  The  evil  is  more  deeply  seated;  we 
cannot  hope  to  remove  it  by  merely  improving  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  nrban  life,,  by  improving  general  education  and  the 
moral  training  of  the  children.  True,  these  are  important  factors, 
but  it  is  a  vain  expectation  to  see  either  an  immediate  or  an 
appreciable  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  child  life,  by  waiting 
patiently  for  a  high  moral  sense  to  be  developed  by  the  general 
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commTLiiity.  The  general  consensus  of  opinion  tends  to  the  adop- 
tion of  more  drastic  and  immediate  efforts  to  protect  child  life* 
Just  as  in  the  case  of  intemperance,  where  the  wakening 
conscience  of  the  masses  has  been  nourished  and  fostered  by  penal 
laws  against  intemperance,  so  in  the  protection  of  child  life 
active  measures  must  be  adopted  corresponding  to  the  growth  of 
public  opinion.  Such  measures  would  have  a  directly  educating- 
tendency. 

Nevertheless  the  tendency  in  modem  politics  to  legislate  rashly 
in  cases  where  persist.ent  agitation  is  practised  by  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  persons  must  be  carefully  watched.  The  question 
of  child  insurance,  which  has  been  so  much  debated,  has  been 
accorded  an  importance  far  beyond  its  merits ;  in  reality  it  only 
touches  the  fringe  of  the  greater  subject,  the  protection  of  child 
life,  instead  of  being  synonymous  with  it,  as  is  so  loudly  urged, 
in  a  commendable  endeavour  to  protect  child  life,  care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  needless  interference  with  existing  conditions,  by 
which  the  present  confusion  will  only  be  intensified  and  aggra- 
vated. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  at  length  in  this  paper  the  remote 
factors  which  tend  to  excessive  infant  mortality.  Upon  these 
factors  depends  the  prosperity  of  the  country ;  for,  in  general,  it 
may  be  said  that  with  a  heavy  purse  is  associated  a  light  mor- 
tality. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  preventable  perils  of  child  life 
may  be  referred  to  two  fundamental  causes,  poverty,  and  the  want 
of  individual  responsibility;  and  even  these  two  causes  may  be 
traced  to  one  common  origin.  With  national  and  individual 
.  prosperity,  combined  vnth  national  and  individual  responsibility,  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  protect  child  life.  Individual  prosperity 
would  provide  the  means,  and  individual  responsibility  would 
secure  the  employment  of  those  means  to  the  best  advantage  for 
the  care  and  education  of  children.  At  the  same  time,  much  may 
be  done  by  treating  the  more  immediate  causes  of  excessive  infant 
mortality.  Just  as  in  medicine  it  is  possible  to  palliate  symptoms 
and  to  reduce  distress  without  eradicating  disease — indeed,  a  cure 
is  sometimes  effected  by  such  treatment — so  in  the  protection  of 
child  life  by  counteracting  influences  which  are  injurious  to  it, 
and  by  remedying  social  conditions  (the  result  of  remoter  causes) 
benefit  will  accrue.  The  effect  of  rightly  treating  symptoms,  once 
their  significance  is  thoroughly  appreciated,  is  always  advan- 
tageous, and  it  is  the  highest  art  so  to  treat  symptoms  as  to  cure 


It  will  be  of  advantage  to  consider  in  this  place,  as  illustrating 
what  has  already  been  said,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  history  of 
English  legislation  for  the  better  protection  of  children. 
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Historical.^ 

In  1601  the  first  English  poor  law  was  passed,  which  provided 
for  the  support  of  children  by  their  parents  or  grandparents,  and  in 
their  default  it  established  a  system  of  child  apprenticeship.  In 
1747  the  crnel  treatment  to  which  these  helpless  children  were 
subjected  was  partly  remedied  by  an  Act  which  empowered  justices 
to  discharge  parish  apprentices  for  ill  usage.  This  Act  was 
however  evaded  by  some  employers,  and  used  as  a  means  to  rid 
themselves  of  their  apprentices,  and  in  1792  an  Act  was  passed  by 
which  the  duty  of  prosecuting  masters  guilty  of  ill  treatment  was 
laid  upon  the  parish  officers.  In  the  meantime  (in  1788)  it  had 
been  enacted  that  no  boy  should  be  employed  as  a  chimney  sweep 
under  the  age  of  8  years :  the  hours  of  work  were  restricted,  and 
the  number  of  apprentices  was  limited.  With  the  present  century 
began  the  series  of  Factory  Acts.  The  first,  in  1802,  provided  for 
the  cleanliness  of  factories,  for  the  clothing  and  education  of 
Jipprentices ;  it  prohibited  night  work,  and  limited  the  hours  of 
labour  to  twelve.  The  second,  in  1819,  regulated  the  employment 
of  children  in  cotton  mills  and  factories.  The  lowest  age  at  which 
children  could  be  employed  was  fixed  at  9  years,  and  the  hours  of 
labour  for  children  between  the  ages  of  9  and  16  years  were  limited 
to  twelve.  More  recently,  child  employment  has  been  prohibited 
under  the  age  of  11  years.  In  1826  further  restrictions  were 
imposed  upon  the  employment  of  children,  and  better  provision  for 
meal  times  was  made.  A  short  day  of  nine  hours  on  Saturdays  was 
introduced.  In  1833  the  distinction  was  first  drawn  between 
**  children  "  of  the  ages  9  to  13  years,  and  "  young  persons  **  of  the 
ages  of  13  to  18  years.  Children  were  not  to  work  more  than  nine 
hours  a  day,  and,  were  compelled  to  spend  two  hours  in  school. 
Inspectors  of  factories  were  also  appointed. 

In  1834  the  age  of  apprenticeship  to  chimney  sweeping  was 
raised  from  8  to  10  years.  The  age  was  further  raised  to  16  in 
1840. 

Begulation  of  other  industries  and  occupations  was  also 
adopted;  for  example,  in  1842  children  were  prohibited  from 
working  underground,  and  more  lately  (in  1877)  canal  boat  children 
were  protected.  In  1844  the  houi*s  of  work  for  children  were 
reduced  to  six  and  a  half;  and  three  hours'  daily  attendance  at 
school  required. 

The  better  protection  of  apprentices  and  servants  was  secured  in 
1851  by  an  Act  which  enabled  the  guardians  to  prosecute  in  certain 

'  LiTerpool  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cnielty  to  Children.  Second  Beport, 
1885.  "Historical  lUsum^  of  English  Legislation.''  By  W.  J.  Stewart,  B.A., 
Stipendiary  Magistrate. 
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cases.  Necessary  food,  clothing  and  lodging  were  to  be  provided* 
These  provisions  were  extended  to  the  cases  of  parent  and  child  in 
1868 ;  and  neglect  to  provide  medical  aid  was  made  punishable  in 
1875. 

Reformatory  and  indastrial  schools  were  established  in  1866, 
and  provision  was  made  to  receive  therein  not  only  destitute  and 
orphan  children,  but  also  children  having  a  surviving  parent  in 
prison,  and  children  found  in  the  company  of  thieves.  In  1870 
the  Education  Act  was  passed. 

In  1872  the  Infant  Life  Protection  Act  became  law,  to  prevent 
the  evils  attendant  on  baby  farming.  In  1875  child  insurance, 
which  had  been  prohibited  by  an  Act  of  George  III,  unless  an 
insurable  interest  in  the  life  existed,  was  permitted  with  certain 
restrictions,  and  the  numerous  burial  clubs  were  thus  suppressed. 
In  1889,  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act  was  passed. 

This  brief  and  incomplete  review  of  the  legislation  for  the 
better  protection  of  children  is  instructive,  as  it  is  indicative  of  the 
growing  tendency  of  the  State  to  stand  in  loco  pa/rentis. 

Definitions,  ^c. 

The  word  infant  is  technically  restricted  by  some  writers  to- 
children  under  1  year  of  age.  By  others  it  is  used  to  include  all 
children  in  the  preparatory  department  of  elementary  schools,  and 
therefore  it  is  applied  to  children  under  the  age  of  7.  Legally  it 
includes  all  minors.  It  will  be  used  in  its  most  restricted  sense — 
children  under  the  age  of  1  year — throughout  this  paper,  but  as 
the  perils  of  child  life  under  the  age  of  5  years  are  almost  always 
identical  with  those  of  infant  life,  I  have  thought  it  well  to  include 
statistics  having  reference  to  the  higher  age  limit.  In  general  it 
may  be  said  that  the  only  reliable  measure  of  the  perils  of  infant 
life  are  the  mortality  statistics  of  the  Registrar- General.  These 
statistics  will  serve  as  a  framework  around  which  we  can  group 
and  consider  in  orderly  fashion  not  only  the  fatal,  but  the  non- 
fatal perils  of  infant  life.  These  statistics,  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison, are  expressed  as  rates  per  i,ooo  living  (Death-Rates), 
and  in  the  case  of  infants  also  as  rates  per  i,ooo  births  (Rates  of 
Infant  Mortality).  I  shall  show  that  the  preventable  perils  of 
child  life  are  greatest  in  early  infancy,  when  the  child  possesses 
least  power  of  resistance,  when  it  is  unable  easily  to  adapt  itself 
to  its  environment,  when  it  is  exposed  to  more  numerous  dangers 
owing  to  its  helplessness.  Mortality  statistics,  though  most 
valuable,  need  to  be  supplemented  by  statistics  of  case  mortality 
before  they  can  be  used  as  an  exact  measure  of  the  perils  of  infant 
life.  As  a  general  rule,  However,  it  may  be  said  that  case 
mortality  is  highest  at  the  extremes  of  life,  and  a  large  death-rate 
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from  any  disease  may  therefore  be  interpreted  to  mean  not  only 
that  many  children  die  from  that  disease,  but  also  that  the  number  of 
deaths  is  greater  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  disease  had 
occurred  at  later  age  periods.  We  have  no  means  of  estimating 
the  frequency  of  non-fatal  perils  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

Infant  Mortality. 

The  rate  of  infant  mortality  for  all  England,  i.e.,  the  number  of 
deaths  under  1  year  of  age  per  i,ooo  births,  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : — 

Table  I. — Rates  of  Infant  Mortality.    All  England. 


Ton. 

1838-10  155 

*41.50  153 

'51-60  154 


Yean. 

1861-70    154 

'71-80   149 

'81-90    14Z 


During  the  decade  1881-90  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  varied 
from  1 30  in  1881  to  151  in  1890.  The  death-rates  at  each  year  of 
life  (0—5  years)  during  the  year  1889  were  as  under  : — 

Table  II. — Death-Rates  at  each  Year  0—5  Years. 


Death-Eates. 

Age. 

1889. 

1861-70. 

1871-80. 

0 — 1  Tear    

1770 
6<*o 

V             *    ^«^«M.             

1 — 2  YCAn 

2-3     „ 

3—4     „      ^ 

i7'7 
18*0 

513 
17-9 

68-2 
22-5 

4—6     „      ., 

0—5     „ 

All  ages 

21-27 

The  death-rate  at  all  ages,  1861-70,  was  22*5,  and  1871-80, 
ii'iy.  The  death-rate  (0 — 5  years)  was,  during  the  same  decades 
1861-70,  68-2,  and  1871-80,  63-12.  The  general  death-rate  there- 
fore fell  5 '4  per  cent.,  and  the  death-rate  (0 — 6  years)  fell  7*4  per 
cent.  The  mortality  (0 — 5  years)  during  the  decade  1871-80 
varied  from  30  in  the  West  Ward  district,  Westmoreland,  to  1 19  in 
Liverpool  district,  and  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  during  the  same 
period  yaried  from  80  in  Westhampnett,  to  217  in  Liverpool.  The 
excess  of  the  prevailing  rate  of  mortality  in  any  district  over  the 
minimum  rate  recorded  may  be  used  as  a  measure  of  the  prevent- 
able fatal  perils  of  infant  life,  even  though  the  minimum  rate  is 
higher  than  the  ideal  rate  would  be  in  a  perfect  state  of  society. 

If  we  analyse  the  causes  of  death,  we  find  that  the  share  taken 
by  the  eight  chief  groups  into  which  the  deaths  from  all  causes 
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are  classified  hj  the  Registrar -General  in  the  sum  of  the  total 
mortality,  varies  very  widely,  and  the  statistics  for  the  year  1889 
have  been  analysed  to  show  how  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  is 
made  up,  and  what  are  the  chief  causes  of  death  operating  under 
the  age  of  5  years.  The  comparative  inflaence  of  diseases  on  the 
general  rate  of  mortality  may  be  measured  in  two  ways :  (1)  By 
calculating  the  mortality  from  each  disease  or  group  of  diseases 
per  ijOoo  living,  or  in  the  case  of  infants  per  i,ooo  births.  By 
this  method  the  actual  share  which  each  disease  has  in  the  total 
mortality  from  all  causes  is  ascertained.  (2)  By  calculating  the 
ratio  of  deaths  at  different  age  periods  to  the  total  deaths  at  all 
ages  from  different  diseases.  This  method  shows  the  incidence  of 
fatality  from  each  disease  at  the  different  age  periods,  and  we  can 
therefore  classify  diseases  as  diseases  of  infancy,  of  childhood,  of 
adolescence,  of  maturity,  or  of  old  age. 

Tablb  III. — Analysis  of  Causes  of  Death,  1889. 


Rate  of 
Infant  Mortality. 

RaUo  of  Deaths 
to  Deaths  at  AU  Ages. 

Causes  of  Death. 

Hales. 

Females. 

0-1  Year. 

O--0  Years. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Allcauaes    .• 1590 

1.  Spedfio  febrile  diseases 281 

2.  Pa^^asitio  diseases    •       0*6 

I29'0 

25-0 
0-56 
0-27 

17*4 
8-4 

54-i 
2-5 

20-4 

267 
86-8 
80-2 
84-2 
990 
10-4 
22-7 
8-7 
80-8 

22*2 

34*o 
71*9 
83-3 
98-7 
7*9 
i8-i 

22'0 

759 

413 
76-8 
89-7 
85-9 
99-6 
20-6 
35-5 
17-8 
881 

36-7 
71*7 
86*9 

89-5 
99-6 
i6-6 
30-5 
37-8 
85-0 

8.  Dietetic        „         1       0'3 

4.  Derelopmental  diseases I     21*4 

5.  Constitutional        „      104 

6.  Local  diseases 692 

7.  Violence  2*4 

8.  Other  causes   247 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  deaths  from  each  of  these 
groups  of  diseases  separately,  it  will  simplify  the  subsequent 
discussion  if  we  refer  in  this  place  to  certain  difEerences  in  the 
rates  of  infant  mortality.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 
the  rate  of  infant  mortality  varies  very  widely.  It  is  lowest 
in  purely  agricultural  districts  and  counties;  it  is  highest  in 
mining  counties,  and  those  with  textile  industries :  e.g.,  it  is  83 
in  Dorset,  and  176  in  Lancashire.  In  his  investigation  as  to  the 
causes  of  death  in  infancy,  the  Registrar- General  (Report,  1891) 
prepared  tables  which  give  the  alleged  causes  of  death  and 
precise  age  of  those  who  die.  He  also  constructed  life  tables 
for  infants  bom  in  three  rural  counties  and  three  selected  towns. 
From  these  it  appears  that  the  mortality  is  highest  on  the  first 
day  of  life,  remaining  very  high,  however,  for  the  first  week.     The 
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mortalitj  is  at  its  maximnm  in  the  first  week,  and  in  the  first 
month,  and  in  the  firsfc  year  of  life.  It  falls  abmptlj  in  the  second 
month,  and  declines  gradually  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  month ; 
after  which  no  very  noticeable  change  takes  place  in  the  rate  of 
mortalitj  of  infants.  The  aggregate  infant  mortality  was  twice 
as  high  in  the  towns  as  in  the  counties,  and  the  town  rate  is 
higher  for  each  fraction  of  the  year  than  the  rural  ittte.  The 
town  rates  are  most  in  excess  of  the  rural  rates  in  the  later 
months  of  inf sincy,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  four-fifths  of 
the  deaths  during  the  first  month  of  life  are  returned  as  due  to 
premature  birth,  to  congenital  malformation,  and  to  the  somewhat 
indefinite  causes  of  atelectasis,  atrophy,  and  convulsions.  Icterus 
and  erysipelas  neonatorum  are  also  most  destructive  at  this 
period.  The  consequence  of  the  great  incidence  of  these  diseases 
in  very  early  infancy  is  to  tend  to  equalise  the  rates  of  mortality 
for  town  and  country.  The  perils  of  infant  life  have  scarcely 
begun  to  operate.  These  perils  predominate  in  towns.  Diarrhoeal 
diseases  are  most  destructive  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  month. 
Congenital  syphilis  is  most  fatal  during  the  first  four  months. 
Deaths  from  dentitiion  are  most  numerous  during  the  last  three 
months.  Whooping  cough  is  the  first  zymotic  to  appear,  closely 
followed  by  measles,  and  finally  by  scarlet  fever.  The  excess  in 
mortality  in  towns  is  due  to  diarrhoea  and  enteritis,  to  measles 
and  scarlet  fever  (these  diseases  are  favoured  by  a  close  aggre- 
gation of  population),  to  syphilis,  to  premature  birth  (associated 
as  it  would  seem  with  the  employment  of  young  married  women 
in  industrial  occupations).  The  mortality  from  congenital  mal- 
formations is  much  the  same  in  the  counties  as  in  the  towns. 

The  male  and  female  mortality  at  different  age  periods  is 
given  in  the  following  table.  The  male  mortality  is  always 
slightly  higher  than  the  female  mortality.  The  mortality  is 
highest  in  the  first  year  of  life,  is  very  considerable  i  in  the 
oeoond  year,  after  which  it  drops,  until  the  minimum  is  reached 
at  the  10 — 15  year  age  period. 


Tabus  IV.'-Moriality  at  Ages  0—76  per  i,ooo 

Livinfff  1871-80. 

Age. 

Males. 

FcmalM. 

Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

0—  1  

197-4 

68-3 

27-9 

181 

13-3 

6-7 

3-7 

5-2 

157-3 
63-6 

27*5 

»7'9 

12-9 

6-2 

3*7 

54 

20—25  

.       7-3 
9-3 
13-7 
201 
34-8 
69-6 
1691 

6'8 

1—  2  

26 85 

8*6 

2—  3  

n'k    A.r> 

11-6 

3 —  4  

46—55  

A             ft 

156 

*"~    o    •• 

K...  Ill 

66—66  

28-5 

10 — 16      

66—75  

6o-i 

15—20  

Oyer  65 

158-8 
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The  mortality  during  the  first  year  of  life  is  farther  analysed, 
in  the  following  table : — 

Table  V. — Mortality  during  Infanjcy, 
[Registrar-General's  Report,  1890.] 


Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

Ratio  of  Male 
to  Female  Mortality. 

0 —  8  months 

333 
147 

120 
204 

261 
122 
100 
164 

1*276 
1*205 
1*200 

3—  6       „      

6—12       „      

0—12       „      

1*244 

The  table  expresses  rates  per  1,000  living  at  each  age,  and  is 
calculated  for  the  year  1890.  The  mortality  for  each  month  is 
during  the  first  year  of  life  as  under: — 

Tablb  VL — Annwd  Death-Rate  per  1,000  at  each  Month  of  Age, 
[RegiBtrar-General*8  Report,  1876.] 


Age  in  Months. 

Healthy  Diatricts. 

EngUsh  life  Table. 

LiTerpool  Distriei. 

0 

447*51 
145*49 
102*05 
87*16 
81*09 
75*54 
70*54 
65*97 
61*85 
58*32 
55*'8 
52*86 

571*32 
218*87 
167*10 
131*87 
12604 
120*50 
11509 
109-92 
10601 
100*88 
95*84 
91*61 

672*19 
316-72 
226*78 
209-37 
205*25 
203*65 
204*89 
209*17 
216*42 
227*30 
241-80 
260*23 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 X 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  while  in  country  districts  the  death-rate 
diminishes  month  by  month,  in  large  towns  like  Liyerpool  a  very 
material  rise  takes  place  in  the  later  months  of  infancy.  During 
earlier  infancy,  when  the  great  majority  of  infants  are  breast-fed, 
and  receive  most  constant  attention,  their  chance  of  life  is  more 
nearly  equal  in  town  and  country  than  during  the  later  months  of 
infant  life,  when  the  preventable  causes  of  infant  mortality  are 
more  numerous  and  powerful. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  deaths  in  early 
childhood  from  the  different  groups  of  disease,  I  shall  defer  for 
later  discussion  certain  of  the  social  factors  which  predispose 
to  certain  forms  of  death.  I  shall  afterwards  consider  oertain 
special  perils  of  infant  life,  e.gr.,  those  due  to  baby-farming,  to 
child  insurance,  and  to  the  administration  of  opiates. 

Considering,  in  the  first  place  the  mortality  from  Ztmotic 
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Diseases,  ib  is  seen  that  it  is  responsible  for  nearly  20  per  cent, 
of  the  infant  mortality,  and  that  abont  3  5  per  cent,  of  all  deaths 
from  JBjmotic  diseases  occnr  under  the  age  of  1  year,  and  no  fewer 
than  76  per  cent,  nnder  the  age  of  5  years.  Zymotic  diseases  are 
therefore  peculiarly  a  danger  of  infant  life.  The  death-rate  from 
zymotic  diseases  at  each  year  of  life  0 — 5  years  is  shown  by  the 
following  table,  compiled  from  the  Registrar- General's  Decennial 
Report,  1871 -80:— 

Tabls  "VTI. — Deaths  per  1,000  Living  from  Zyrfiotic  Diseases^  1889. 


Age. 

Total  J)eaths. 

Penons. 

Bate  per  i,ooo. 

0—1 :. 

1     2 

236,674 

I44»<545 

79,^99 

57,847 

4^,715 

561,180 

720,002 
639,202 
669,285 
644,006 
683,676 
3,296,270 

32*87 
22*62 

2-3 

3—4. 

12*03 
8*98 
6*74 

17*03 

4—6 

0—6 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  fatality  of  zymotic  diseases  dimi- 
nishes year  by  year.  For  this  diminution  two  reasons  are 
assignable :  (1)  The  diminished  case  mortality  at  later  age 
periods.  This  is  shown  by  the  statistics  of  hospitals,  where  the 
mortality  is  found  to  be  greatest  at  the  extremes  of  life.  I  quote 
the  hospital  statistics  for  scarlet  fever  (Registrar- Qenerars  Report, 
1886):— 

Table  VIIL — Case  Mortality  per  1,000  from  Scarlet  Fever ,  1874-85. 


Age. 


0—1 
1—2 
2—3 

a— 4 

4—5 
0—5 


Male. 


Female. 


395 

442 

38+ 

846 

^5S 

226 

184 

174 

130 

112 

241 

217 

The  importance  therefore  of  protecting  infants  from  birth  to 
as  large  an  extent  as  possible  from  the  risk  of  zymotic  diseases  is 
obvions.  Into  the  ultimate  result  of  postponing  the  date  of  attack 
of  zymotic  diseases  upon  the  health  of  the  general  population  it 
is  not  necessary  to  enter  further  than  to  point  out  that  the 
tendency  would  be  to  stamp  out  disease,  and  thus  a  direct  and 
general  benefit  would  accrue  from  the  protection  of  infant  life. 
The  mortality  from  small  pox  is  a  case  in  point.     Though  the 
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mortality  at  higher  age  periods  has  slightly  increased,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  resultant  effect  on  the  general  community 
has  been  beneficial. 

(2)  The  immunity  conferred  by  one  attack  from  subsequent 
attacks  renders  the  population  at  the  later  age  periods  less  liable 
to  attack  from  zymotic  diseases.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  mortality  from  zymotic  diseases  is  greater  than  the  recorded 
mortality,  as  many  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  of  lungs,  and 
of  kidneys,  date  from  an  attack  of  zymotic  disease,  and  from 
these  diseases  death  ultimately  results.  Therefore  although  there 
would  be  greater  risk  to  the  adult  population  if  an  epidemic 
occurred  in  a  virgin  community,  a  direct  saving  of  life  would 
be  accomplished.  Isolation  and  preventive  measures  could  be 
more  efficiently  carried  out.  The  disease  would  be  more  easily 
localised. 

Certain  zymotics  moreover  are  peculiar  to  earlier  childhood, 
e,g,,  fataJ  diarrhoea,  measles,  and  whooping  cough.  These  diseases 
would  tend  to  disappear. 

The  different  zymotic  diseases  require  individual  consideration. 

1.  Small  Pox. — The  death-rate  0 — 5  years  1871-80  was  0'^$. 
The  death-rate  at  the  different  age  periods  1854-87 : — 

Table  IX. — Mortality  from  Small  Pox  at  Age  Periods, 


Age. 

Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

0 —  8  months  

1-57 
0-89 
079 

1 — 2  years 

o'43a 
0-367 
0-341 
0-305 

0*448 

3—  6      , 

2— «    „    

0-881 

6—12      ,.        

3—4    

0-333 

0-296 

1*035 

P. 

0-946 

0 — 5  yean 

0 —  1  vear    

0*511 

0*498 

The  deaths  between  1881-90  (0 — 1  year)  numbered  1,389,  of 
which  40  occurred  in  vaccinated  children,  583  in  unvaccinated 
children,  and  in  766  the  condition  as  to  vaccination  was  not  stated. 
The  death-rate  per  1,000  births  varied  from  0*00225  ^^  ■'-S^^  ^ 
0-481  in  1885:— 


Table  X.—Eate  of  InfaiU  Mortality  from  SmaU  Pox,  1881-90. 


Year. 

1881 0*361 

*82 0*145 

*83 0-142 

•84 0*280 

'85 0*481 


Year. 

1886  0-0335 

'87  0-0688 

'88  0-138 

'89  0*00225 

'90  000344 
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Annual  deathe  from  small  pox  at  age  periods  (0 — 5  yean),  1854-87,  per 
j,ooo,ooo  Uyingy  and  at  age  0 — 1  year,  for  the  decade  1881-90,  per 
j,ooo  births. 

Males.  Femalst. 


It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  tlie  prophylactic  value  of  vaccination 
—it  is  only  needful  to  mention  that  since  1851  there  has  been  a 
continuous  decline  in  infant  mortality  from  small  pox,  that  the 
decline  has  been  simultaneous  with  the  more  efficient  performance 
of  obligatory  vaccination ;  and  that  the  decline  in  mortality  does 
not  correspond  to  the  decline  in  the  general  death-rate,  which  has 
been  attributed  to  better  sanitation. 

Small  jwz  is  most  fatal  in  infants ;  the  mortality  abruptly  falls 
during  the  second  year  of  life,  and  continaes  to  fall  every  year 
daring  the  age  period  0 — 5  years.  The  value  of  shielding  infants 
from  small  pox  is  therefore  patent.  The  case  mortality  of  small 
pox  0 — 2  years,  compared  with  ^he  case  mortality  of  all  ages,  is 
as  follows : — 

Tajblb  XI. 


VMdnmtioa  Markt. 

Good  marks    

Imperfect  marks 

No  marks    

UnTaocinated 


0—2  Yenrt. 


9 
41 
66 


All  Ages. 


3 
9 

43 


The  figures  are  also  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  prophylactic 
value  of  vaccination.  As  a  non-fatal  peril  of  infant  life  may  bo 
mentioned  the  blindness  which  is  due  to  small  pox. 
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2.  Measles. — The  death-rates  per   i,ooo  living   (1848-87)  is 
given  in  the  following  table  : — 

Table  XII. — Death- Rates  for  Measles  at  Age  Periods, 


Age. 

Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

0 —  3  months  

0-38 
0-84 
4-88 

1 — 2  yean 

5-812 
2-883 

1*599 
0*^26 

5-462 

3—  6      „        

2—3    

2-935 

6—12      

3—4    

1-680 

4.     R 

0-956 

3'oii 

P. 
2-515 

0 — 5  yean 

0 —  1  vear    

2-888 

2-738 

The  rate  of  infant  mortality  from  measles  during  the  decade 
was  as  under : — 

Table  "Kill.— Rate  of  Infant  Mortality ^  Measles,  1881-90. 


1881 


1*719 

'82 3-208 

'83 2-182 

'84 2-697 

'85 3-344 


1886. 
'87. 
'88. 
•89. 


ri^l 

3*820 

a-232 

3*531 

'90 3-030 


Annual  deaths  from  measles  at  age  periods  (0 — 5  years),  1848-87,  per  1,000,000 
living,  and  at  age  0 — 1  year,  for  the  decade  1881-90,  per  1,000  births. 

Males.  Females, 


It  is  to  be  noticed  that  measles  is  most  fatal  daring  the  second 
year  of  life.  It  is  also  becoming  more  prevalent.  The  infant  mor- 
tality, 1851-60,  was  2-095,  1861-70,  2-291, 1871-80,  2-319,  1881-90, 
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2*85.  More  importanee  and  attention  mnst  be  ^ven  to  measles. 
Measles  and  whooping  cough  are  regarded  as  so  truly  and  entirely 
infantile  disorders,  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  neglect  them.  They 
are  both  infectious  before  they  can  be  diagnosed  with  certainty,  so 
that  compulsory  notification  is  only  a  partial  means  of  suppression. 
It  is  however  urgently  needed,  owing  to  the  great  influence  of 
schools  in  spreading  the  disease.  The  danger  of  measles  has  been 
very  greatly  underrated.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  tuber- 
culous diseases  of  childhood,  whether  local,  as  lupus  and  enlarged 
glands,  or  whether  general  and  fatal,  as  pulmonary  phthisis,  are  often 
rightly  traced  and  attributed  to  an  attack  of  measles.  Prolonged 
debility  and  ill  health  are  frequent  sequelsB.  Moreover  many 
deaths,  really  due  to  measles,  are  ascribed  to  disease  of  the  respira- 
tory organs,  which  is  so  general  a  complication.  The  insoucianoe 
with  which  measles  is  regarded  is  wholly  unjustifiable. 

3.  Scarlet  Fbveb. — ^The  death-rates  at  age  periods  per  1,000 
living,  1859-85,  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 

Tablb  XrV. — Deatk'Raies  from  Scarlet  Fever  at  Age  Periods. 


Afe. 

A«e. 

Mele. 

Female. 

0 —  B  nfcnthf  r.TT.T" 

0*30 
0*69 
2*35 

1 — 2  yean 

4-170 
4-676 
4*484 
364* 

8'874 

S—  6      „         

2—3    „    

4*491 

6—12       

3—4    

4'332 

4, s 

3*556 

1*664 

p. 
1-384 

0—5  years 

0—  1  jmt    

3-681 

3'4S2 

The  rate  of  infant  mortality  from  scarlet  fever  during  the 
decade  was  as  under : — 


Tablb  JSY.^Bate  of  Infant  Mortality  from  Scarlet  Fever,  1881-90. 


1881 


'84 


....  o'86o6 

....  o'87c6 

....  0-7331 

....  0*6460 

....  0-4372 


1886  0-4336 

'87  0-5007 

'88  0*4114 

'89  0*3860 

'90  0*4103 


There  has  been  a  continuous  decline  during  recent  years  in  the 
infant  mortality  from  scarlet  fever.  During  1851-60  the  mortality 
was  1-685;  from  1861-70,  1-698;  from  1871-80,  1-185;  and  from 
1881-90,  0-5692.  It  is  most  fatal  during  the  third  year  of  life. 
Numerous  sequel®  are  observed  after  scarlet  fever,  so  that  this 
disease  also  is  more  fatal  than  the  statistics  show.  The  prompt 
isolation  of  cases,   and  the  more  general  hospital  treatment  of 
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patients,  is   being  followed  by  excellent  results,  and  is  ample 
justification  for  the  notification  of  infectious  diseases. 

Annual  deaths  from  scarlet  feyer  at  age  periods  (0 — 5  years),  1859-85,  per 
1,000,000  living,  and  at  age  0 — 1  year,  for  the  decade  1881-90,  per 
1,000  hirths. 

Males.  FewuUet. 


4.  Whooping  Cough. — The  mortality  at  age  periods  is  shown 
in  the  following  table : — 

Table  XVLr—Death-Rates  from  Whooping  Cough  at  Age  Periods^ 

J848-87. 


Age. 

4-56 
6-14 

8-12 

Age. 

Male. 

Female 

0 —  8  months  

1_2  years 

4*930 
2-071 

ro86 
0-584 

6-213 

3 —  6      

2 — 3     

2-954 

6—12      ,.        

3—4    „     

1*629 

4 5 

0-859 

M.         '          P. 

6-769    1   7-306 

*     "     II 

0—6  years 

0-^  1  year 

3*217 

3-916 

The  rate  of  infaDt  mortality  during  the  decade  was  as  under  :- 
Table  XYU,— Rates  of  Infant  Mortality^  Whooping  Cough,  1881-90. 


1881  . 
'82. 
'83. 
'84. 
'85. 


5-521 

1886 

7-096 

'87 

5*071 

'88 

5*523 

'89 

6*445 

'90 

6-289 

5*357 
6-147 

6'0I2 

6-874 
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Anaaal  deaths  from  whooping  cough  at  ages  0—5  jean,  1848-87,  per  1,000,000 
hriBg,  and  at  age  0 — 1  year,  for  the  decade  1881-90,  per  1,000  births. 


Jfales. 


Fewiafet. 


W» 


Annp 


It  is  fleen  that  whooping  oongli  is  most  fatal  daring  the  first 
year  of  life ;  a  cnrions  circumstance  is  that  it  is  nnif ormly  more 
hial  in  girls  than  in  boys  at  each  year  of  age.  It  is  the  most 
fiital  of  all  zymotic  diseases  except  diarrhoea.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  diseases  to  treat  and  isolate;  its  duration  is  long, 
and  it  is  infections  before  it  can  be  recognised.  Between  1851-60 
the  rate  of  infant  mortality  from  whooping  coagh  was  5*744; 
from  1861-70,  6-083;  from  1871-80,  6-198;  and  from  1881-90, 
6*007,  so  that  its  frequency  is  remaining  fairly  constant.  Little 
has  as  yet  been  done  to  grapple  seriously  with  the  disease. 

5.  DiPHTHEBU. — The  mortality  at  age  periods  per  1,000  living, 
1859-87,  and  the  rates  of  infant  mortality  from  diphtheria 
during  each  year  of  the  decade  1881-90,  are  given  in  the  following 
tables:— 


Tablb  XVIIL — Death-Rates  from  Diphtheria  at  Age  Periods, 


Age, 

Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

0 —  3  months  

0*30 
0-63 

1 — 2  years    

0720 

0-675 
0-757 
0*690 

0*665 

3 —  6      „        

2—3    

0*731 

^-12      „        

8-4    „     

4 5 

0-835 
0-782 

X. 

0-464 

0-356 

^    **    »»     

0—5  years 

0—  1  year    

o'^SS 

0-664 

▼01*.  LVII.      PAST  I. 
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Table  XIX,— Rates  of  Infant  Mortality,  Diphtheria^  1881-90. 


1881 0-144 

'82 o'209 

*83 0-195 

'84 0-275 

'85 0-233 


1886 0-230 

W 0-2^3 

'88 0-278 

*89 0-309 

•90 0-257 


Annual  deaths  from  diphtheria  at  ages  0 — 5  years,  1859-87,  per  1,000,000 
living,  and  at  age  0 — 1  year,  for  the  decade  1881-90,  per  i  ,000  birthiB. 

Male$.  FemaJti. 


▲?er 


Table  XX,— Death- Rates  from  Croup  at  Age  Periods,  1869-87. 


Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

Age. 

Male*. 

Kemalet. 

0—1  year 

1 — 2  years 

ro43 
1-871 
1*633 

0-752 
1-574. 
1-519 

8_4  years 

1-422 
i'oi3 

1-294 

4-5    „     

0 — 5  years 

0-912 

2—8    

— 

Many  cases  of  death  returned  as  due  to  "  croup  "  ought  to  be 
included  with  the  diphtheria  statistics.  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
frequency  of  croup,  as  shown  by  its  mortality  at  the  different  age 
periods,  is  greatest  in  the  second  year,  while  diphtheria  is  most 
fatal  in  the  fourth  year.  The  difference  is  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected, for  the  younger  the  child  the  greater  the  possibility  that 
diphtheria  will  not  be  recognised. 

Diphtheria  seems  to  be  gradually  increasing  in  frequency  in 
infants  during  the  last  decade.  The  influence  of  school  attendance 
in  the  propagation  of  infectious  diseases,  though  recognised,  is  not 
fully  appreciated.  In  diphtheria  the  influence  is  very  great,  and 
summary  measures  ought  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  diphtheria 
and  measles  earlier  than  is  usually  the  case.  The  closure  of 
elementary  schools  during  an  outbreak  of  infectious  disease  has 
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been  provided  for  in  the  educational  code,  bnt  the  practice  has 
been  to  delay  acting  nntil  the  epidemic  is  well  established,  and 
the  tendency  is  to  re-open  the  school  prematnrely.  The  delay  in 
closing  is  defended  on  the  ground  that  closure  interferes  with  the 
school  cnrriculnm  and  endangers  the  grant ;  but  the  occurrence  of 
even  a  few  cases  of  diphtheria  or  measles  ought  to  determine 
immediate  action.  Sunday  schools  are  more  difficult  to  manage. 
During  a  severe  epidemic'  of  diphtheria  at  Lake  Yymwy,  Mont- 
gomeryshire, in  1888  (when  plenary  powers  were  entrusted  to  me 
for  deaMng  with  the  epidemic)  I  failed  utterly  to  convince  the 
Sunday  schools  authorities  of  the  urgent  necessity  for  closing  the 
schools,  and  the  outbreak  was  only  suppressed  by  the  compulsory 
removal  of  all  cases  to  an  infectious  hospital.  Additional  powers 
are  needed  to  deal  with  public  meetings  in  such  cases. 

6.  Enteric  Fever. — Gases  of  enteric  fever  rarely  occur,  and 
are  still  more  rarely  diagnosed  in  early  life.  Depending  upon 
contamination  of  the  food  supply  and  upon  the  risk  of  exposure  to 
the  specific  virus  which  is  increased  by  change  of  residence  and 
travelling,  the  danger  of  enteric  fever  is  less  in  the  case  of  infants 
than  in  persons  of  older  years.  The  death-rates  per  i,ooo  living 
at  age  periods  (1869-87)  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 
Table  XXL — Deaih^ Rates  from  Enteric  Fever  at  Age  Periods. 


Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

Age. 

liales. 

Females. 

0—1  rear 

o'lSi 
o'3o6 
0-364. 

0171 
0-299 
0*366 

3^-4  years 

4    6    „    

0-343 
0-336 

0-374 

0*373 

1—2  years 

0 — 5  years 

2-3    

0303 

0312 

Annoal  deaths  from  enteric  ferer  at  age  periods  (0 — 5  years),  1869-87,  per 
1,000,000  liying. 
MaUi,  FtmttUi. 


Atenge 


Avenge 


SOO 


*  l^e  Vymwy :  the  History  of  a  Valley  and  Submerged  Village.     Liverpool, 
1802.    D.Mar^ea&Co. 

0  2 
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7.  DuBBH(EA. — ^Deaths  from  diarrhoBa  are  allied  in  many 
respects  to  deaths  from  enteric  fever.  DiarrhoBa  and  enteric  fever 
belong  to  a  class  of  specific  fevers  other  than  those  previonslj 
considered.  Diarrhoea  has  long  been  stndied  by  specialists  in 
pnblic  health,  and  the  general  opinion  now  held  is  that  fatal 
infantile  diarrhoea  is  a  specific  disease,  due  to  a  specific  vims 
which  is  introduced  into  the  system  through  the  food  supply. 
The  frequency  and  consequently  the  fatality  of  diarrhoea  is  affected 
by  a  very  large  number  of  factors.  It  has  a  direct  relation  to 
meteorological  conditions ;  the  number  of  cases  varying  with  the 
temperature  registered  by  the  four-foot  earth  thermometer.  Rain- 
fall, wind  and  season  all  have  influence.  Locality  and  the 
geological  nature  of  the  soil  are  also  factors.  Lastly,  density  of 
buildiugs,  elevation  of  site,  want  of  ventilation  and  want  of 
cleanliness,  foul  air  and  foul  water,  social  position — that  is  to 
say  social  conditions — are  all  important.  In  short,  for  the 
prevalence  of  diarrhoea,  the  localiiy  must  be  a  favourable  nidus 
for  the  specific  organism;  the  meteorological  conditions  must 
be  favourable  for  its  activity;  the  social  conditions  must  be 
favourable  for  its  distribution.  The  majority  (but  not  all)  of 
the  fatal  cases  of  diarrhoea  are  directly  traceable  to  the  con- 
tamination of  the  food  supply.  Diarrhoea  is  however  sometimes 
symptomatic.  We  are  now  concerning  ourselves  with  fatal  infan- 
tile diarrhoea.  More  than  78  per  cent,  of  all  deaths  from  diarrhoea 
are  deaths  of  infants.  The  mortality  at  age  periods  1848-87  is 
shown  in  the  following  table : — 

Table  XXII. — Death-Bates  from  Diarrhoea  at  Age  Periods. 


Age. 

Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

0—  8  months  

ai'oo 
20*14 
11-86 

1 — 2  years 

5-024 

1*042 

0-393 
0*231 

4*956 

8—  6       

2—3     

1*057 

6-12      „         

3-4    „     

1    5 

0*381 
0*221 

H. 
18-97 

p. 
15-9 

0 — 5  years 

0—  1  year    

5"52<5 

4-805 

It  is  seen  that  diarrhoea  is  exceedingly  fatal  during  the  first 
year  of  life — ^more  especially  during  the  earlier  months.  This 
fatality  in  great  measure  is  due  to  the  improper  feeding  of  infants. 
Owing  to  the  neglect  and  ignorance  of  their  mothers,  the  infants 
are  fed  on  contaniinated  milk  or  other  food.  An  attack  of  acute 
diarrhoea  is  developed,  and  the  child  very  generally  dies — if  the 
attack  is  fatal — ^in  less  than  seven  days.  Dr.  Hope,  the  Assistant 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Liverpool,  investigated  1,000  fatal 
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cases  of  diarrhoea'  occurring  in  children  under  5  years  of  age 
in  Liverpooly  and  I  summarise  liis  results.  He  found  that  the 
prevalence  of  fatal  diarrhoea  was  associated  with  the  existence 
of  insanitary  surroundings,  squalor  and  filth;  that  the  disease 
attacks  all  classes  of  society ;  that  the  mortality  from  the  disease 
undergoes  great  yearly  fluctuations  and  enormous  seasonal  fluctua- 
tions. The  majority  of  the  cases  were  acute,  the  illness  lasting 
less  than  a  week.  It  frequently  happened  that  some  other  persons 
in  the  house,  most  oonmionly  the  children,  were  also  afEected  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  with  vomiting  and  diarrhoea.  A  certain 
number  of  cases  were  less  acate,  and  temporary  improvement 
would  take  place  before  the  fatal  issue.  In  all  these  cases  death 
was  frequently  preceded  by  convulsions.  In  the  more  chronic 
cases  the  diarrhoea  was,  most  frequently,  merely  a  symptom  of 
some  other  disease.  Dr.  Hope  investigated  the  mode  in  which 
these  children  were  fed.  By  '^  food  '*  is  meant  a  variety  of  things 
commonly  considered  appropriate  for  infants. 

Table  XXIII. — Analysis  of  i,ooo  Fatal  Cases  of  Diarrhaa. 


Age  at  Death. 


Uuder 
8  Months. 


Over 

5  Montht, 
Uuder 

6  Months. 


Over 
6  Months, 

Under 
ISMonths, 


Year, 
1—3. 


Years, 

8— B. 


Total. 


Breast  alone 

„      and  food   

„     bottle,  and  food   ..., 
Bottle  alone 

„     and  "food"  

Cow's  milk  and  "  food  "  .... 
Bnast  and  any  kind  of  food. 
Any  kind  of  food. 

TotaL.. 


16 
70 
40 
83 


7 

50 

35 

19 

H5 

3 


7 

55 

30 

13 

116 

5 
16 
14 


34 

4 

16 

20 
'56 


52 


30 
209 
109 

65 
315 

13 

37 

222 


233 


230 


255 


230 


52 


1,000 


It  is  seen  that  of  718  cases  of  infants,  30  only  were  fed  on  the 
breast  alone,  391  got  no  breast  milk  at  all,  and  297  were  getting 
artificial  diet  as  well  as  breast  milk.  Dr.  Hope  farther  foand  that 
50  per  cent,  of  infants  are  fed  upon  breast  milk  alone  np  to  3 
months  of  age.  From  8  to  6  months  abont  20  per  cent,  are 
so  fed,  and  from  6  to  12  months  artificial  food  is  nearly  always 
given  in  addition  to  the  breast  milk.  He  was  able  to  state  his 
eonclnsions  in  the  following  way:  Under  3  months  of  age  for 
every  infant  fed  entirely  on  the  breast  dying  of  diarrhoBa,  1 5  die 
who  receive  other  food  in  addition  to  or  instead  of  breast  milk. 
And  if  it  be  assumed  that  15  per  cent,  of  infants  under  3 
months   of    age    are  reared  exclusively  by  artificial   food   (this 
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esiimate  is  too  low),  the  deaths  amongst  infants  so  fed  are  twenty- 
two  times  as  numerous  as  they  are  amongst  equal  numbers  of 
partly,  or  entirely,  breast  fed  infants.  From  the  age  of  3 
months  to  6  months,  if  8o  per  cent,  of  infants  are  supposed  to 
get  some  breast  milk,  for  every  infant  so  fed  dying  of  diarrhcsa, 
six  die  amongst  an  equal  number  getting  no  breast  milk  at  all. 
I  have  quoted  Dr.  Hope's  paper  so  fully,  in  order  to  show  the 
importance  of  infant  feeding  in  the  aetiology  of  infantile  diarrhoea. 
The  rate  of  infant  mortality  from  diarrhoea  during  the  decade 
was  as  under : — 

Tablb  XXLV.^Rates  of  Infant  Mortality^  Diarrhoea,  1881-90. 


1881 


10-65 

*82. 12-01 

*83 11-18 

'84 19-57 

'85 9-86 


1886. 
W. 
*88. 
'89. 
'90. 


18-27 
15*90 
9*33 
13-85 
13-42 


Annual  deaths  from  diarrhoea  at  ages  0 — 5  years,  1848-87,  per  1,000,000  UTing, 
and  at  age  0 — 1  year,  for  the  decade  1881-90,  per  1,000  hirths. 


14S00 


IS 


7800 
▲Tenge 


10 


SCO 


But  these  rates  of  mortality  do  not  fully  represent  all  the 
deaths  attributable  to  diarrhoea.  Many  cases  result  in  chronic 
wasting  and  atrophy,  and  the  children  are  returned  as  dying  from 
debility,  atrophy,  or  inanition.  In  America  it  has  been  noticed 
that  deaths  from  these  causes  are  more  namerous  after  an 
epidemic  of  diarrhoea,  and  that  they  are  more  numerous  during 
the  later  months  of  the  year,  following  the  seasonal  prevalence  of 
diarrhoea. 
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It  is  of  interest  to  notice  the  great  difference  in  the  rate  of 
infant  mortality  from  diarrhoea  in  England  and  in  Scotland. 

Between  1873  and  1875  (Parr's  "  Vital  Statistics,"  p.  191)  the 
death-rate  in  England  from  diarrhoea  was  ly'i ;  from  convnlsions, 
25*1 ;  from  atrophy,  26*7  ;  from  pren^ature  birth,  12*8  (the  two 
last  cansfis  together  having  a  rate  of  39*5).  In  Scotland,  daring 
the  same  period,  the  death-rate  from  diarrhoea  was  7*1  ;  from 
convolsionsy  5*5;  from  atrophy  and  premature  birth,  307.  I  have 
already  noticed  that  convnlsions  often  terminate  an  attack  of 
diarrhoea ;  and  I  shall  hereafter  show  the  relation  between  deaths 
from  the  other  causes  noted  and  the  mismanagement  of  children. 
The  deaths  from  diarrhoea  depend  upon  social  conditions  which 
influence  the  feeding  of  children.  In  Scotland  these  conditions 
do  not  operate  to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  they  do  in  England. 
The  sanitary  conditions  of  Scotland  are  not  so  perfect  as  to  account 
for  the  difFerence — the  explanation  depends  upon  better  care  for 
the  chOdren  at  home  which  exists  in  Scotland. 

I  have  insisted  on  the  importance  of  improper  food,  especially 
artificial  food,  in  the  aetiology  of  diarrhoea  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  factors  (which  are  fully  considered  in  Dr.  Ballard's  report), 
because,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  danger  of  artificial  feeding 
to  the  child  depends  upon  the  two  most  potent  factors  tending  to 
excessive  infant  mortality,  viz.,  ignorance  and  neglect.  In  fact^ 
the  death-rate  of  infants  from  dian*hoea  may  be  used  as  a  measure 
of  the  ignorance  of  a  community,  together  with  the  prevalence 
therein  of  child  neglect. 

The  remaining  other  zymotic  diseases  do  not  require  considera- 
tion, as  the  deaths  are  comparatively  few.  It  is  of  interest,  how- 
ever, to  notice  that  the  death-rate  from  erysipelas  (0 — 3  months) 
is  1*91 ;  (0 — 6  months)  077  ;   and  (6 — 12  months)  0*27 . 

II. — Dietetic  Diseases. 

Excluding  alcoholism,  84*2  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  of  males 
(and  85*9  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  females)  registered  from  dietetic 
diseases  in  1889,  are  deaths  of  infants,  of  which  53  per  cent,  were 
deaths  of  in&nts  under  3  months  of  age.  Of  the  2,983  deaths  in 
infancy  registered,  1881-90,  from  this  cause,  2,968  were  due  to 
starvation  and  want  of  breast  milk.  Considering  these  alone,  the 
rate  of  infant  mortality  during  the  decade  was  as  under : — 

Tabue  XXV.^Batet  of  Infant  Mortality,  Starvation,  dkc,  1881-90. 


1881 0-460 

'82 0-458 

'83 0-478 

'84 o-i74 

'85 0-255 


1886 0-250 

'87 0-301 

'88 0-296 

'89 0-303 

'90 0-267 
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England :  Deaths  from  dietetic  diseaseB. 


(hlO 


O-ifi 


0*10 


0-86 


0-80 


It  is  seen  that  the  deaths  from  dietetie  diseases  show  a  tendency 
to  diminish  in  numbers.  Here  again  the  question  of  infant 
feeding  is  raised,  and  it  can  be  asserted  with  confidence  that 
deaths  from  this  canse  are  either  more  properly  referable  to  other 
causes,  or  are  preventable. 

ni. — Parasitic  Disbasbs. 

The  deaths  of  infants  from  parasitic  diseases,'  1881-90, 
numbered  6,889,  and  in  1889  the  deaths  of  male  infants  were 
8o'2  per  cent.,  and  of  female  infants  71*9  per  cent,  of  the  total 
deaths  from  these  diseases.  The  yast  majority  occur  during  the 
first  three  months  of  life — 78  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  males.  Most 
of  the  deaths  are  registered  from  thrush,  but  the  growth  of  oidium 
albicans  is  only  symptomatic  of  some  other  disorder — generally 
gastric  in  origin  again  :  suggesting  the  same  initial  cause  of  illness, 
namely,  bad  feeding.  Deaths  from  this  cause  ought  to  disappear 
in  time  from,  the  mortality  statistics,  and  will  be  assigned  to  the 
proximate  causes  of  death.  The  rate  of  infant  mortality  from 
these  diseases  was  as  under : — 

Table  XXYL^Eate  of  Infant  MortcUity,  Parasitic  Diseases,  1881-90. 


1881  . 
*82. 
'83. 
*84. 
'86. 


0*894 

0779 
0*940 
0*912 
0-75 » 


1886. 
*87. 
'88. 
'89. 
'90. 


0*870 
0*712 

o'593 
o*6ii 


0-734 
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Many  of  the  deaths  registered  from  these  diseases  may  also  be 
fairly  regarded  as  preventable. 

IV. — DETELOPMEHTiJ.   DISEASES. 

I  shall  defer  the  oonsideration  of  deaths  from  developmental 
diseases  until  I  enter  npon  the  discussion  of  certain  social  con- 
ditions tending  to  the  nndne  destraction  of  infant  life. 

V. — Constitutional  Diseases. 

Abont  lO  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from  constitutional  diseases 
occur  in  infancy,  and  20  per  cent,  in  childhood  under  the  age  of 
5  years. 

Constitntional  diseases  in  the  Begistrar-Qeneral's  reports 
include  rheumatism  (which  is  comparatively  rare,  and  rarely 
fatal  in  early  life),  rickets,  and  the  group  of  tubercular  diseases. 
The  other  diseases  may  be  left  out  of  our  consideration. 

Bickets. — Rickets  is  a  very  interesting  disease  considered 
historically.  It  was  known  as  morbus  puerUis  anglorum,  and 
in  Dr.  Whistler's  inaugural  thesis,  which  is  dated  1645,  he 
inquires,  "whether  it  be  best  for  the  health  of  children  to  be 
**  suckled  by  their  own  mothers  ?  "  So  even  then  it  was  recognised 
that  a  connection  existed  between  the  occurrence  of  rickets  and 
errors  in  diet.  It  is  now  most  generally  accepted  that  rickets  is  ^ 
disease  almost  entirely  due  to  bad  feeding.  Whether  syphilis  or 
other  hereditary  taint  is  also  a  factor  we  need  not  now  pause  to 
consider.  Bickets  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  peril  of  infant  life ; 
i,2C»  deaths  were  registered  from  it  in  1891,  but  these  are  no 
measure  either  of  its  prevalence  or  of  its  danger.  Indirectly  it 
is  the  cause  of  numerous  deaths  from  hydrocephalus,  convulsions, 
and  respiratory  disease,  but  there  are  no  means  of  determining  the 
number.  Of  the  prevalence  of  rickets  there  can  be  no  doubt,  e.g., 
at  the  Liverpool  Infirmary  for  Children  over  500  cases  of  rickets 
pass  under  observation  annually,  and  are  treated.  Most  of  the 
deformities  of  children  so  obvious  in  our  crowded  towns  are  due 
to  this  disease.  The  children  suffering  from  rickets  are  weak  and 
debilitated ;  prone  to  be  attacked  with  any  prevailing  illness,  which 
is  also  more  likely  to  prove  fatal.  If  they  escape  any  intercurrent 
illness,  they  are  as  likely  as  not  to  be  left  with  deformed  chests, 
with  thickened  and  enlarged  skulls,  and  with  crooked  legs.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  discuss  the  disease  medically,  suffice 
it  to  say  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  wholly  preventable  form  of 
infant  peril ;  that  it  is  always  due  to  faulty  nutrition,  that  it  is 
most  frequently  associated  with  artificial  feeding ;  that  it  always 
has   an  evil  influence  on   the  development  of   the  child,   both 
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physically  and  mentally.  The  connection  between  the  prevalence 
of  rickets  and  a  very  soft  water  snpply  has  been  nrged,  and  the 
case  of  the  city  of  G-lasgow  instanced ;  but  we  may,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  present  paper  at  least,  content  ourselves  by 
regarding  it  as  due  to  faulty  nutrition,  and  leave  out  of  our 
consideration  the  relative  share  which  water  and  food  take  in 
its  production.    • 

Tubercular  Diseases, — The  group  of  tubercular  diseases  includes 
hydrocephalus  (tubercular  meningitis),  tabes  mesenterica,  phthisis, 
and  other  forms  of  tuberculosis,  including  scrofula. 


TikBLB 

XXVII. — Mortality  per  i,ooo  Living, 
Tubercular  Diseases. 

0—5  Tears. 

Tears. 

Plitbiait. 

Hydrocephalus. 

1851-60  

'61-70  

'71-80  

13-05 
9*68 

7-67 

25-39 
2213 
1900 

19*20 
22-67 

^5-50 

Table  XXVIII. — Mortality/  aJt  Age  Periods,  1871-80,  per  1,000  Living, 


Years. 

Scrofula. 

Tabes. 

Phthisis. 

Hydrocephalus. 

0—1   

11-89 
7-49 
2-89 
1-71 
013 

53-2 
29*6 
8-85 

3*59 
214 

140 
11-7 
5-38 
3-38 
3-00 

36-8 
30-1 
12-4 
7*57 
5-88 

1—2   

2—3  

3 — i  

4—6  

0—5  

5-21' 

20-2 

7-66 

19*00 

Tubercular  meningitis,  tabes  mesenterica,  and  scrofula,  are  aU 
really  diseases  of  early  childhood.  The  death-rate  from  these 
causes  diminishes  year  by  year.  On  the  other  hand  the  death-rate 
from  phthisis,  though  it  also  diminishes  year  by  year  during  the 
first  few  years  of  life,  afterwards  rises  to  a  point  far  beyond  the 
mortality  during  the  first  year  of  life.  The  liability  to  tubercular 
disease  is  known  to  be  strongly  hereditary,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
therefore  these  diseases  cannot  be  considered  as  wholly  preven- 
table perils  of  infant  life.  At  the  same,  time  tuberculosis  is  a 
frequent  sequela  of  specific  fevers  (particularly  measles),  and  is 
also  induced  by  insanitary  surroundings,  damp,  privation,  wantj 
and  neglect;  so  that  the  tuberculoses  are  after  all  to  a  certain 
extent  preventable  diseases.  I  need  not  here  discuss  the  commu- 
nicability  of  phthisis,  but  I  would  call  attention  to  the  excessive 
mortality  from  this  disease  among  those  who  live  in  overcrowded 
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apartmeniB.  Tabercnlar  disease  is  also  induced  more  readily  in  the 
ofEspring  of  those  who  are  related  bj  blood,  who  are  weakened  by 
dissipation  or  want.  How  far  tabercnlosis  is  dne  to  the  ingestion 
of  unsound  meat  and  food  is  difficalt  to  say.  The  immunity  of 
Jews  from  this  disease  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  care  with  which 
they  select  animals  to  be  slaughtered  for  food.  Moreover,  tabes 
meaenterica  is  most  frequent  in  infimpy,  daring  a  period  when 
milk  forms  the  major  part  of  the  diet.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
stall-fed  cattle  are  tubercular  from  2  to  50  per  cent.  Tubercle 
baoilli  have  been  found  in  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows. 

VI. — Local  Diseases. 

Local  diseases  include  diseases  of  special  organs  of  the  nervous 
system,  of  the  organs  of  special  sense,  of  the  circulatory  system, 
of  the  respiratory  system,  of  the  digestive,  lymphatic,  urinary 
syBtems,  of  the  organs  of  generation,  of  locomotion,  of  the  int^u- 
mentary  system.  We  need  only  concern  ourselves  at  any  length 
with  diseases  of  the  nervous,  respiratory,  and  digestive  systems. 
About  20  per  cent,  of  deaths  from  local  diseases  occur  in  infancy, 
and  about  3$  per  cent,  under  the  age  of  5  years.  It  is  seen  that 
early  childhood  is  much  more  liable  to  local  disease  than  to  con- 
stitational  disease. 

A. — D18BASB8  OP  THE  Organs  of  Special  Sense. 

Diseases  of  these  organs  are  rarely  fatal.  The  ear  diseases  of 
childhood  are  generally  sequelas  of  specific  fevers.  The  ophthalmia 
of  early  infancy  however  constitutes  a  grave  peril  of  infant  life. 
It  18  wholly  preventable  by  care  and  cleanliness.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  it  is  responsible  for  fully  30  per  cent,  of  the 
UindnesB  of  the  United  Elingdom. 

B. — Diseases  of  the  Girculatobt  System. 

Table  XXLSi'-Mortality  at  Age  Periods,  1871-80. 
Age. 

0—1  I'Sio 

1 — ^2  0*760 

2—8  0-538 

8—4  : 0-580 

4—6  0-705 

0 — 5  0*900 
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Cireulstory  diseases  at  ages  0 — 5  years  per  i,ooo  Hying. 


The  excessive  mortality  during  the  first  year  is  probably  dae 
to  congenital  disease,  and  onght  therefore  to  be  included  among 
deaths  from  developmental  diseases.  The  increasing  frequency  of 
heart  diseases  as  a  cause  of  death  in  subsequent  years  must  be 
ascribed  to  previous  attacks  of  specific  fevers. 

C. — Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  System. 

The  consideration  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  intro- 
duces a  new  factor,  previously  not  considered  by  us,  into  the 
SBtiology  of  infant  mortality.  In  1847  Mr.  Bateman,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Liverpool  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  sought  to 
explain  excessive  infant  mortality  by  the  great  susceptibility  of 
infants  to  the  influence  of  cold.  There  is  no  doubt  a  certain  truth 
in  this  belief.  The  in&uit  is  less  able  to  adapt  itself  to  sudden 
changes  in  environment.  The  clothing  of  infants,  which  is 
dictated  by  the  arbitrary  rule  of  fashion,  is  utterly  unsuited  for 
the  maintenance  of  sound  health.  The  short  sleeves  and  socks 
imposed  from  time  immemorial  on  sturdy  and  delicate  in&^nts 
alike,  whether  during  genial  summer  or  during  severe  winter,  are 
quite  insufficient  to  protect  infants  from  changes  of  temperature, 
or  even  to  maintain  sufficient  warmth.  Among  the  poorer  classes 
the  clothing  is  insufficient  for  other  reasons,  though  a  tendency  to 
follow  fashion  is  also  observable.   '  The  clothing  of  children  of 
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tender  years  requires  oareful  attention,  and  to  the  neglect  of  this 
very  obvious  precaution  many  of  the  diseases  of  the  organs  of 
r^ipiration  mnst  he  traced. 

I>iseases  of  the  respiratory  system  are  most  freqnent  in  early 
life  :  44  per  cent,  of  all  deaths  &t)m  these  diseases  occnr  under  the 
agne  of  5  years : — 

Tabi*b  XXX. — Diseases  of  Respiratory  System.    Mortality^  1871-80. 

Age. 

0—1  year    3r8 

1—2  yean  16*9 

2-8    „*      5-58 

8-4    „      2-73 

4—5    „      1-64 

0 — 5  yean la'o 

Bespintoiy  diseases  at  ages  0 — 6  years  per  1,000  liying. 


0 
Ages    I  0-1    I    1-2    I    2-S    I    8-4    |   ♦-S    |       0-B        | 

The  majority  are  due  to  bronchitis  and  to  pneumonia — we  have 
already  coDsidered  the  deaths  from  croup.  In  1881  42  per  cent. 
of  the  deaths  from  bronchitis,  and  45  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from 
pnexunonia  occurred  under  the  age  of  1  year.  It  is  seen  that  as 
a^e  advances,  deaths  from  pneumonia  become  relatively  moro 
frequent  thau  deaths  from  bronchitis : — 
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Table  XXXI. — 1881.    Deaths  from  Bronchitis  and  Pneumonia. 


Age. 

Deaths  from 

Deatli-Ratea  per  1,000  living. 

BroDchitii. 

Pneamonia. 

BnmehiUa. 

Pneumonia. 

0—1  year .... 

753,"3 

14,104 

5»"9 

18-7 

6-8 

1—2  years.... 

684,41* 

6,230 

3,286 

91 

4-8 

2-8     „     .... 

704,409 

1,900 

«.»55 

2-7 

1-8 

3-4    , 

691,695 

837 

745 

1-2 

107 

4-5    „     .... 

687,135 

449 

45' 

0-65 

0*65 

0—6  years.... 

3,5*0,864 

23,620 

10,856 

6-6 

3-o8 

The  accnmnlating  evidence  in  &yonr  of  the  specific  nature  of 
certain  cases  of  pnenmonia  when  it  oocnrs  as  a  primary  disease, 
partly  explains  the  increasing  frequency  of  it  in  later  years.  Pre- 
disposing canses  as  to  the  occnrrence  of  respiratory  disease  are 
found  in  the  debility  from  bad  or  insufficient  food,  from  privation, 
and  from  exposure  to  cold,  and  from  foul  air,  due  to  overcrowding- 
and  defective  drainage. 

D. — ^DlSSASBS  OF  THE  DlQVSTIVB   StSTEM. 

Deaths  of  infants  and  children  under  5  years  only  accounted 
for  1 8  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  from  digestive  disorders.  This 
small  percentage  is  explained,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  by 
the  large  number  of  deaths  primarily  due  to  digestive  disorders 
being  otherwise  classified. 


Table  XXXIL— Diseases  of  Digestive  System,    Mortality,  1871-80. 

Age. 

0—1  year    4*34 

1 — 2  years 0*788 

2—3    „      0*366 

8—4    „      o*a7o 

4r— 5    „      0-239 

0 — 5  yeaw I'zy 
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Bigeetire  diseasee  at  ages  0 — 5  years  pep  i,ooo  liring. 


0 
Age 

The  two  most  frequent  causes  of  death  from  digestive  disorders 
in  infants  are  dentition  and  enteritis.  The  latter  accounted  for 
(1881-90)  149692  deaths,  and  these  deaths  onght  really  to  be 
added  to  the  deaths  ascribed  to  diarrhoea;  from  dentition  25,254 
deaths  were  registered.  I  cannot  ayoid  insisting  npon  the  fact 
that  dentition  is  not  in  itself  an  efficient  canse  of  death.  Dentition 
is  a  pnrelj  physiological  process,  and  its  danger  arises  from  the 
fact,  for  the  most  part,  that  at  this  period  breast  milk  alone  is 
found  insufficient  for  the  growing  infant,  and  needs  to  be  supple- 
mented by  some  form  of  artificial  food.  The  child  is  irritable 
from  the  process  of  dentition.  The  feeding  and  the  dentition 
together  succeed  in  setting  up  a  gastric  irritation,  which  leads  to 
death  in  some  cases.  A  child  never  dies  from  dentition  alone. 
Whatever  the  concomitant  disorder  may  be,  it  is  to  that  disorder 
death  ought  to  be  assigned,  and  dentition  may  be  recorded  as  a 
secondary  cause.  In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
similar  form  of  the  curves  representing  the  annual  numbers  of 
deaths  from  certain  diseases.  Messrs.  Buchan  and  Mitchell's 
diagrams,  modified  by  Dr.  Longstaff,  and  included  by  him  in  his 
work  on  "  Studies  in  Statistics,"  show  that  if  we  take  the  curve 
for  diarrhoea  as  our  standard  the  curves  for  the  following  causes 
of  death — 


Simple  or  English  cholera, 

Dysentery, 

Want  of  Iveast  milk. 

Tabes  mesenterica. 


Tbmsh, 

Jaundice, 

Enteritis, 

Atrophy  and  debility, 
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resemble  it,  all  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  In  the  case  of  the  last 
seven  they  exhibit  less  ample  flactnations  (Longstaff,  p.  280,  loc. 
cit).  These  various  diseases  are  all  primarily  referable  to  digestive 
disorders,  and  hence  the  importance  of  food  and  feeding  in  the 
8Btiology  of  infant  mortality  is  emphasised. 

In  further  investigation  of  the  influence  of  diet  in  the  produc- 
tion of  digestive  disorders,  I  analysed  my  records  of  500  consecutive 
cases  of  infants  and  children  under  1  year  6  months  of  age  brought 
to  the  out-patient  department  of  the  Infirmary  for  Children,  Liver- 
pool. The  analysis  took  into  account  methods  of  feeding  (whether 
the  children  were  entirely  breast  fed,  or  partially  breast  fed, 
receiving  some  food  in  addition  to  breast  milk,  or  entirely  fed  with 
food,  receiving  no  breast  milk),  and  also  the  complaints  from 
which  the  children  suffered.  By  food,  a  variety  of  kinds  of  nourish- 
ment is  to  be  understood  (milk,  prepared  foods,  &c.).  The  con- 
clusions are  summarised,  the  data  upon  which  they  are  based  being 
included  in  the  Appendix. 

(1.)  The  greater  proportion  of  the  illness  from  which  infants 
suffer  is  referable  to  disorders  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

(2.)  Infants  brought  up  entirely  on  breast  milk  are  least  liable 
to  such  digestive  disorders ;  infants  fed  partially  on  the  breast  and 
partially  on  food,  suffer  less  frequently  than  infants  fed  entirely  on 
artificial  food. 

(3.)  Breast  fed  children  are  more  liable  to  such  disorders 
during  early  and  during  late  infancy,  whereas  artificially  fed 
children  are  most  liable  during  the  earlier  months,  and  partially 
breast  fed  children  during  the  later  months.  These  results  were 
to  be  expected. 

(4.)  From  0 — 3  months  of  age  50  per  cent,  of  infants  are  breast 
fed,  nearly  70  per  cent,  partially  or  wholly  breast  fed  ;  from  3 — 6 
months  40  per  cent,  are  breast  fed,  and  60  per  cent,  partially  or 
wholly  breast  fed;  from  6 — 12  mohths  35  per  cent,  are  breast 
fed,  and  60  per  cent,  partially  or  wholly  breast  fed. 

(6.)  Of  87  consecutive  cases,  23  per  cent,  were  weaned  under 
3  months,  1 5  per  cent,  were  weaned  3 — 9  months  of  age,  and  50  per 
cent,  from  9 — 15  months.  These  conclusions  are  in  accord  with 
Dr.  Hope's  report  in  regard  to  fatal  infantile  diarrhoea  previously 
referred  to. 

E. — Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

Deaths|from  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  under  the  age  of 
#5  years  account  for  44  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  from  nervous 
diseases,  and  in  1889,  65  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from  these 
diseases  werej  registered  from  convulsions.     It  must  be  clearly 
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understood  that  death  from  conYnlsions  pure  and  simple  very 
rarely  occurs.  Convnlsions  are  only  symptomatic.  They  are  the 
exitus  leihalis  of  many  diseases,  I  have  already  referred  to  their 
connection  with  diarrhoea.  They  may  nsher  in  acate  specific 
fevers.  They  are  however  generally  due  to  some  form  of  peripheral 
irritation,  most  nsnally  from  gastric  disorders;  sometimes  from 
dentition,  bat  rarely  nnless  gastric  disorder  is  also  present.  They 
are  doubtless  often  the  proximate  cause  of  death,  but  death  ought 
not  to  be  registered  as  due  to  convulsions.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  deaths  registered  from  this  cause  will  gradually  diminish : — 


TSerwoxm  diBeasas  at  ages  0-*6  yean  per  i,ooo  liying. 


80 


U 


0 
Ages 


Tabza  XXXXIL— DwecwM  of  Nervous  System^  1871-80.    UwUdiiy. 

Age. 

0-1 30-8 

1—2 6-67 

2—3 2-62 

3—4 1-59 

4—6 1  '07 

0-5 9P8 


roi..  I-VM-     P^T  I. 
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England,  Deaths  from  ConynlsionB. 


31*6 


Sl-0 


90*S 


flO*0 


19*6 


Table  XXXIV,— Rates  of  Infant  Mortality,  Convulsions,  1881-90. 


1881 20-35 

•82 20*76 

'88 20-52 

'84 20-69 

'86 20-28 


1886 20-68 

'87 20-15 

'88 19-60 

'89 20-31 

'90 20-62 


The  death-rate  from  convnlsions  is  seen  to  be  fairly  constant. 

VII. 
Deaths  from  Violence:  I  shall  consider  again. 

VIII. — Deaths  feom  Other  and  Ill-defined  Causes. 

Lastly  we  have  to  consider  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  deaths. 
ITearly  80  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  of  an  indeterminate  or  ill 
specified  nature  occur  in  infancy,  and  of  these  no  fewer  than 
73  per  cent,  are  ascribed  to  debility,  atrophy,  and  inanition — in 
fact,  from  the  wasting  disorders  of  infant  life  which  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  seen  among  the  infants  of  persons  of  the  better  classes  of 
society.  Some  few  are  doubtless  cases  of  unrecognised  tubercular 
disease.  Others  may  also  depend  upon  some  organic  disease,  but 
the  vast  majority  of  them  occur  in  neglected,  badly  fed^  starved 
children.  I  have  already  (p.  13)  referred  to  some  of  these  cases 
as  a  sequela  of  infantile  diarrhoea.  I  have  referred  (p.  16)  to  the 
simultaneous  variation  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  this  cause 
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and  &om  other  diseases  whioh  are  mainlj  assignable  to  disordered 
digestion. 

England :  debility-,  atropbj,  and  inanition. 


Tabub  XXXV. —Rates  of  Infant  Mortality,  1881-90,  Debility, 


1881 21-3* 

'82 21-87 

'83 22*95 

'84 23*35 

'85 2II3 


1886 23*03 

y 21-38 

*88 io*93 

'89 21*01 

'90 2VJI 


It  is  the  experience  of  every  hospital  snrgeon  that  children 
who  are  progressively  wasting,  who  are  dying  before  admission  as 
in-patients,  rapidly  improve,  only  to'  relapse  and  die  after  dis- 
charge. There  is  no  organic  disease ;  the  children  die,  in  reality, 
from  starvation. 

Summary. 

Let  ns  sum  up  what  we  have  learnt  of  the  perils  of  infant  life 
from  a  stndy  of  the  mortality  statistics  of  the  Registrar-General. 
The  perils  may  be  classified  as  nnder : — 

(1.)  The  danger  of  contracting  zymotic  disease,  with  risk  of 
life  or  of  permanent  injnry,  e.g.,  blindness  from  small  pox,  kidney 
disease  from  scarlet  fever,  tnbercnlosis  from  measles. 
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(2.)  The  injury  to  health  and  the  frequent  death  of  infants 
who  are  badly  fed,  i.e.,  with  improper  food,  or  who  are  insuflEiciently 
fed.  These  dangers  induce  diarrhoea,  digestive  disorders,  and  the 
wasting  diseases  of  infancy.  Deaths  from  convulsions  and  denti- 
tion must  be  considered  in  this  connection. 

(3.)  The  risk  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  depending 
upon  overcrowding  and  exposure  to  cold,  and  upon  the  debility  due 
to  privation,  bad  feeding,  or  disease  (e.^.,  rickets,  specific  fevers,  &g,). 

(4.)  Simple  neglect,  e.gr.,  blindness  from  the  untreated  oph- 
thaJmia  of  infants. 

The  danger  to  infant  life  from  all  these  causes  is  excessive. 
Their  relative  importance  has  been  indicated  by  the  statistics 
which  have  been  quoted.  We  have  next  to  consider  deaths  from 
violence  where  cause  and  effect  are  obvious.  We  shall  then  pass 
to  the  discussion  of  certain  conditions  (social  and  municipal)  which 
tend  to  excessive  mortality  from  the  diseases  we  have  already 
considered,  as  well  as  from  developmental  diseases. 

Deaths  from  Violence. 
Table  XXXVL — Mortality  from  Violence  per  i,ooo  Living,  1871-80. 

Age. 

0—1  year    1-63 

1 — 2  jean  I'oi 

2—3    „      0-927 

8—4    „      0-714 

4 — 5    „      0-607 

0 — 5  yeew 1*21 

Yiolenoe  at  ages  0— '5  yeart  per  1,000  Hying. 


1-5 


0 
Aget        U-1       1-3       S-3       8-4        4-6  0-6 
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Deaths  from  violence  are  worthy  of  carefnl  consideration ;  they 
afford  in  some  degree  a  means  of  measuring  two  other  perils  of 
child  life — deaths  by  accident,  and  deaths  by  design.  The  deaths 
by  accident  are  in  general  dae  to  carelessness  and  want  of  proper 
snpervision.  They  may  be  dismissed  with  this  brief  reference. 
It  must  however  be  remembered  that  simple  carelessness  is  often 
only  passive  n^lect,  and  that  it  is  difficult  in  many  cases  to 
determine  when  such  passive  neglect  becomes  actually  criminal. 

Deaths  from  violence  may  be  classified  as  under : — 


'neglect  and  carelessneM 


\.ADtidmaal 

jH  defined 
2.  SmffbeaHam  in  bed, 

8.  hUmdum   ....|™"^  ^, 


^simple  neglect 

cuts,  stabs 

poisoning  and  drowning 

bums,  scalds 
^nayel  h»moiTliage 
''accident 

fracture 
.injurjr  at  birth 


All  deaths  from  these  causes  may  be  regarded  as  preventable 
in  a  perfect  state  of  society.  The  number  of  deaths  registered 
evBiy  year  varies  greatly,  not  only  for  the  whole  country,  but  the 
iftte  of  infant  mortality  from  violence  in  different  districts  varies 
eiionnously.  The  rate  of  infant  mortality  (1871-80)  for  a  few 
towns  is  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


Table  XXXVIL— /ZoKm  of  In  f ant  Mortaluy  fr<m  Violence,  1871-80. 


All  England. 2*37 

LiTerpool 14*00 

Birmingham    10*92 

Newcastle 4*25 

Kiddermintter 2*87 


Manchester 2*41 

Oldham    0*93 

Bolton o*93 

Halifax 0*53 

Blackburn    0*525 

Carmarthen 0*36 


A  high  death-rate  from  violence  is  not  necessarily  associated 
with  a  high  death-rate  from  all  causes,  but  there  is  a  general 
lelatbn  between  the  two  rates. 
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Table  XXXVIII. — Rates  of  Infant  Mortality  from  Violence  and  from 

aU  Causes, 


Rate  or  iDfant  Mortditj. 


217 

179 
176 
165 
159 


Violence  Bete. 


14*0 
10*9* 

Oyer  2 
Under  2 


The  above  table  has  been  compiled  from  the  statistics  of  fifty- 
eight  northern  towns.  (See  Appendix.  These  towns  were  chosen 
as  they  had  been  selected  for  examination  bj  Messrs.  Poynting  and 
Dendj  in  their  report  on  intemperance.)  If  the  rate  of  violenoe 
be  further  subdivided  it  is  found,  e.g.^  when  it  is  below  i,  that 
the  rate  of  infant  mortality  is  164.  When  a  violence  rate  is  above 
1  and  below  2  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  is  154.  It  is  therefore 
obvious  that  a  high  death-rate  from  violence  is  not  necessarily 
associated  with  a  high  rate  of  infant  mortality  from  all  causes. 
The  association  indicated  (limited  as  it  is)  is  nevertheless  worthy 
of  notice,  for  it  may  be  inferred  that  where  a  high  death-rate  irojsx 
violence  exists,  the  same  causes  which  tend  to  violence  would 
also  tend  to  magnify  the  general  rate.  If  one  form  of  death  is 
preventable,  so  also  is  the  other,  to  a  certain  degree. 

The  analysis  of  the  deaths  for  1889  showed  that  the  rate  of 
mortality  from  violence  in  infancy  was  2*4  in  males  and  2*5  in 
females,  and  that  violent  deaths  at  the  age  period  (0 — 1  year) 
formed  8*7  per  cent,  of  all  deaths  from  violence  in  males,  and  22  per 
cent,  of  all  deaths  from  violence  in  females.  The  higher  per- 
centage at  early  age  periods  in  females  is  duj9  to  the  greater  liability 
of  adult  males  to  accidents  from  the  nature  of  their  employment. 
It  has  no  significance  in  reference  to  the  present  discussion.  Th.e 
detailed  analysis  of  deaths  from  violence,  1881*90,  gives  the 
following  table : — 

Table  XXKHL— Deaths  from  Violence,  1881-90. 

Fractures 121 

Gunshot    2 

Cuts,  stabs    15 

Bums,  scalds    1,102 

Poison  25Z 

Drowning 334 

Suffocation  I4>956 

Others  2,685 

Murder «|029 
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Deaths  from  Tiolence,  England,  1881-90. 
Biases  8485868788         89         90 

S-TI 


S-65 


t-fi 


8SS 


t'U 


l« 


111 


DeatiiB  from  saffooation  and  murder  require  special  considera- 
tion. 

Deaths  from  suffocation. — The  majority  of  these  cases  are  due  to 
suffocation  in  bed,  either  from  overlying  or  by  the  bedclothes. 
This  form  of  death  is  so  nearly  criminal,  that  I  append  the 
statistics  in  detail.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  was  in  reference 
to  oyerlying,  that  the  judgment  of  Solomon  was  delivered,  and 
that  even  this  early  case  occurred  with  dissolute  people. 
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Suffocation  in  bed.    England :  per  1,000,000  births. 
1881838S8i85         8687888990 


180 


160 


140 


Table  XLuSufooation  in  Bed,  1881-90. 


Year. 

MalM. 

Fenules. 

TotaL 

Katepcr 
MilUoD  fiirtlu. 

1881  

578 
600 
577 

589 ; 

549 
659 
628 
655 
689 
767 

571 
560 
571 
541 
561 
573 
6z4 
7i» 
697 
750 

1,149 
1,160 
1,148 
1,180 
1,110 
1,232 
1,252 
1,867 
1,886 
1,517 

130 

»82  ,..,. 

1^0 

»83  

129 

1X4 
136 

'84  

»85  

»86  

»87  

141 
15s 
157 
174 

'88  

'89  

'90  

1881-90 

6,891 

6,160 

12,451 

140 

It  is  seen  that  within  recent  years  there  has  been  an  alarming 
increase  in  deaths  from  this  oanse.  Of  2,020  inqneste  held  on 
infants,  767  deaths  were  found  to  be  due  to  snfEocation  in  bed,  and 
1 9^5  3  to  other  causes.  Analysing  the  deaths  from  suffocation  in 
bed,  according  to  the  day  of  the  week  upon  which  death  occurred, 
the  following  distribution  was  found  by  the  Eegistrar-Oeneral.     It 
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18  seen  that  while  deaths  from  violence  other  than  suffocation  are 
fairly  evenly  distributed  over  the  days  of  the  week,  deaths  from 
suffocation  in  bed  are  chiefly  referred  to  Sunday,  that  is  to 
Saturday  night : — 

Table  XLL — Inquests  on  Infants. 


Dij. 


Sunday    

Monday  

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday    

Friday 

Saturday 


Snffocatkm. 


1,000 


Other  CasM. 


288 

i8o 

124 

132 

187 

H5 

116 

»39 

115 

136 

107 

U8 

118 

140 

1,000 


Sixty  per  cent,  of  deaths  from  suffocation  in  bed  take  place  in 
the  winter  months,  and  40  per  cent,  during  the  summer  months. 
The  curious  distribution  of  deaths  according  to  season  and  days  of 
the  week  has  been  explained  by  the  supposition  that  these  deaths 
are  due  to  the  drunkenness  of  i^e  parents.  I  proceeded  to  investi- 
gate this  association.  Taking  the  apprehensions  for  drunkenness 
during  1891  in  Liverpool,  it  is  found  that  the  8,402  arrests  were 
distributed  as  follows  over  the  days  of  the  week.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  but  that  Liverpool  may  be  taken  as  a  typical 
town,  aud  that  the  same  tendency  to  drunkenness  would  be  found 
elsewhere  on  the  corresponding  days  : — 

Table  XLIL — 1891.    Liverpool  Apprehensions  for  Drunkenness. 


Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday  

Wednesday.... 
Thursday    .... 

Friday 

Saturday  ........ 


AiresU. 


423 

1,489 

1,047 

815 

772 

944 

2,962 


Pereentage. 


5*o 

171 

ia-4 

97 

91 

in 

35'» 


The  parallelism  between  the  figures  relating  to  drunkenness 
and  suffocation  in  bed  is  extraordinary.  If  the  figures  be 
represented  graphically,  the  identical  forms  of  the  two  curves 
are  very  striking.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as  accidental ;  it  can 
only  he  explained  by  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  two  curves 
npon  one  another. 
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Apprehensions  for  drunkenness  (dotted  line). 
Deaths  from,  suffocation  in  bed  (continuous  line). 
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If  the  death-rate  from  violence  of  infants  is  considered  in  the 
northern  towns  (excluding  five  towns  with  an  excessivelj  high 
rate  of  violence,  Birmingham,  Nottingham,  Leeds,  Berwick, 
Kidderminster,  and  where  the  rate  of  intemperance,  as  measured 
hy  the  apprehensions  for  dmnkenness  per  i,ooo  inhabitants,  is 
low),  it  is  seen  that  it  varies  with  the  rate  of  intemperance.  Local 
opinion  and  custom  affect  the  apprehensions  for  drunkenness  to 
such  an  extent  that  though  a  large  number  of  apprehensions  is 
evidence  of  much  drinking,  the  contraiy  inference  is  not  true : — 

Table  XLIIL 


Kiaterof  TovBS. 

Dwlh-BatefromVialniee. 

Rate  of  Intemperance. 

1 

i4*o 

42-0 

1 

4*5 

87-2 

9 

1*56 

85—26 

6 

I -24 

25—20 

7 

ri8 

20—16 

15 

ri3 

15—10 

18 

ro7 

Below  10 

The  towns  were  arranged  in  order  of  intemperance,  and  then 
the  rates  of  violence  were  taken  and  averages  found.  This 
relation  confirms  the'  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  incidence 
of  Boffocation  in  bed  on  the  different  days  of  the  week. 

2.  Jkailis  from  Mwrder, — Of  1,517  inquests  held  in  Liverpool 
dnriog  1890,  460  or  30  per  cent,  were  held  on  infants.  If  the 
deaths  from  homicide  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  1863-87 
(BegiBtrar-General's  report),  be  considered,  the  incidence  of 
homicide  on  infants  is  shown  most  remarkably  : — 

Table  ISlIV.-^Deaihs  from  Homicide^  1863-87. 


Aie. 

Hale. 

Female. 

« 
Percentage. 

1,626 
15 

1,629 
66 
38 
80 
26 

Perent 
61 

2 

9 

— 

Under  5 

1,748 
908 

1,777 
881 

66 

Ow  5 

34 

TotoL 

2.656 

2,658 

— 

It  is  thus  seen  that  $9525  of  the  5,314  oases  of  homicide  (or 
66  per  cent.)  take  place  under  5  years  of  age,  and  3,355  (or  61  per 
cent.)  under  the  age  of  1  year.  The  light  estimation  in  which 
infant  life  is  held  cannot  be  more  forcibly  expressed  than  by  the 
mere  quotation  of  these  figures. 
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It  occnrred  to  me  that  a  relation  niiglit  exist  between  deatlis 
from  violence  and  suicide,  bat  the  following  figures  show  that 
there  is  no  obvious  association. 

Table  XLTVa.— i)ea^  Jrom  Suicide  per  Million^  and  Infant  Deaths 
per  1,000  Births  from  Violence. 


1881 

'82 
'88 
'84 
'86 


Saidde. 


75'o 
74-5 

75*» 
73*7 


Under  1  Year: 
Violence. 


2-27 
217 
2-37 
219 
2-22 


1886 
'87 
'88 
'89 
'90 


Suicide. 


81-9 

79*9 
8z"o 

76-3 
76-6 


Under  1  Year: 
Violenoe. 


2-26 
2-40 
2-62 
2-46 
2-76 


81 


7»   i 


77    it' 


oicide 


76    9-3 


78    8'ic 
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I  have  shown  ihat  deaths  from  violence  are  associated  in  a 
certain  measnre  with  high  infant  mortality  (p.  87),  that  the 
majority  are  due  to  suffocation — chiefly  snfibcation  in  bed — and 
that  there  is  a  direct  connection  between  suffocation  in  bed  and 
intemperance;  I  have  further  shown  the  terrible  incidence  of 
liomicide  in  infancy  and  in  early  childhood.  It  is  therefore 
obvious  that  more  efficient  protection  is  urgently  needed.  We 
pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  certain  conditions  which  affect 
infant  life  more  indirectly. 

1.  XTBBAif  AND  BusAL  DISTRICTS. — ^Beference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  greater  mortality  in  urban  districts  than  in  rural 
districts,  and  the  following  table  is  of  interest  as  districts  with 
varying  rates  of  mortality  are  compared : — 


Table  XLY. — McrtaJUty  per  i,ooo  Living  at  each  Age^  1889. 
[BegiBtnr-General's  Report,  1889.] 


Am. 

0-3  Months. 

S-6  Months. 

6—13  Months. 

'SnalA.'nii  mxtA  'WftllM   

286 
338 
321 
227 
233 

128 

i8o 

162 

89 

90 

103 

Xnrioratervhin^ 

118 

l^ncMihirB 

140 

Boukh  Eafltem  Diyision    

^     Wertem       „ 

68 
76 

The  same  variation  in  mortality  in  the  case  of  children  under 
5  years  of  age  in  the  different  districts. 

Ck>nsidering  now  the  factors  which  cause  these  differences  in 
mortality,  the  first  great  difference  between  urban  and  rural 
districts  is  density  of  population. 

Dr.  Farr  believed  that  the  rate  of  mortality  of  population  was  a 
function  of  its  density — as  measured  either  by  the  population  per 
square  mile,  or  by  the  acreage  to  each  person.'  The  rate  of  mortality 

;  found  to  vary  as  the  twelfth  root  of  the  density  of  population. 

Tablb  'KINl.—:M(3rtaltty  0—6  Yeoen  in  its  Relation  to  Density, 
[Fabb,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  176  and  176.] 


Oigtriet. 

L 

11. 

lU.         IV.     1      V. 

VI. 

VII. 

Dennty  of  population.. 
Ma1«  nkortaiity  

166 
41 
84 
38 

186 
5> 
44 
48 

379     i  1,718 
68            88 

4,499 

101 

89 

96 

118 
106 

IIZ 

66,823 
146 

Female      

68 
63 

76 
82 

134 

lieMi        

140 

The  influence  of  mere  density  of  population  is  greatest  in  child- 
hood and  after  maturity.     It  is  least  felt  in  early  adult  life.     The 
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rate  of  infant  mortality  varies  also  just  as  the  rate  of  mortalitj 
under  5  years  varies.  The  following  rongh  summary  of  the  counfy 
statistics  of  the  Registrar-General  for  1891,  shows  that  the  rate  of 
in&nt  mortality  tends  to  vary  with  the  density  of  population : — 

Table  XLVIL 


Acres  to  a  Person. 


Less  than  i  acre    

Moi^  than  i,  less  than  3 
»,  3   


Bate  of  Infant  Mortality. 


161 
131 
120 


It  is  scarcely  fair  to  take  large  areas,  but  these  were  the  only 
statistics  within  my  reach.  They  serve  to  illustrate  the  general 
truth,  that  mortality  varies  with  density  of  population. 

The  increase  in  mortality  (0 — 6  years)  due  to  density  of  popu- 
lation is  found  to  be  due  to  pulmonary  disease,  to  phthisis,  and  to 
zymotic  diseases,  including  diarrhoea.  Of  these  the  only  one  which 
can  be  really  attributed  to  mere  density  of  population  is  the 
increased  risk  of  infectious  disease.  "  The  direct  consequences/' 
writes  Dr.  Ogle,  "  of  close  aggregation,  i.e.,  the  risks  of  fouling 
"air,  water,  and  soil,  are  comparatively  insignificant  with  the 
"indirect  consequences.  These  depend  upon  privation,  filth, 
"crime,  intemperance,  and  unhealthy  industries."  The  direct 
consequences  mentioned  by  Dr.  Ogle  can  be  neutralised  by 
perfect  sanitation.  The  increased  risk  of  zymotic  disease  remains. 
Density  of  population  is  therefore  an  over-rated  factor  in  the 
production  of  excessive  mortality. 

2.  Insanitation. — The  crude  or  general  death-rate  is  a  fair 
measure  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  any  district,  but  it  ought  to 
be  corrected  for  age  and  sez  distribution.  We  find  that  the  rate 
of  infant  mortality  varies  with  the  general  death-rate. 


Table  XLYlll*—DecUh-Rates  at  all  Ages,  and  Rates  of  InfarU 
Mortality, 

Death-Rate. 

Rate  of  Tnfant  Mortality. 

Over     25 

195 

»       20 

173 

Under  20 

164 

•  See  Appendix,  p.  86. 
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Closely  associated  with  the  two  factors  just  considered  is — 
3.  The  Intlukncb  of  the  Dwelling  House. — The  class  of 
dwelling  house  occupied  affects  the  health  of  the  residents.  Bj 
OTercrowding,  or  by  what  practically  amounts  to  overcrowding — 
Tiz^  had  ventilation — the  total  death-rate,  as  well  as  the  death- 
rate  from  infectious  diseases,  from  phthisis,  from  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  system,  and  from  diarrhcsa,  are  all  excessive.  The 
effect  of  overcrowding  was  investigated  by  Camelley  in  Dundee 
{vide  "Eoyal  Society:  Phil.  Trans.").  The  influence  of  back  to 
hack  houses  has  been  investigated  by  Dr.  Tatham  of  Manchester. 
Statistics  are  included  in  the  Appendix.  The  main  fault  in  the 
oonstruction  of  such  houses  is  the  want  of  through  ventilation.  It 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  discuss  the  influence  of  overcrowding. 
WeU  known  examples  of  its  evil  influence  are  numerous,  e.^., 
the  history  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  tbe  excessive  mortality 
in  the  army  and  navy,  attributed  by  the  Sanitary  Commissioners 
to  the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  the  barrack  room. 

By  the  demolition  of  existing  insanitary  property,  and  by 
rebuilding  on  the  cleared  site  huge  blocks  of  "  model  **  dwellings, 
a  new  class  of  house  has  been  introduced,  and  a  short  epitome  of 
the  investigation  made  by  Dr.  Newsholme  into  the  vital  statistics 
of  tbe  model  dwellings  in  London  is  best  included  here.  There 
WB8  a  population  of  18,453  persons,  occupying  10,144  rooms 
(Appendix).  The  density  of  population  was  as  high  as  751  per 
acre  in  the  case  of  the  Peabody  buildings.  The  birth-rate  was  in 
excess  of  the  general  birth-rate  for  all  London  by  about  10  per 
1,000;  the  death-rate  was  less  than  the  London  rate  (i'2  per 
cent).  The  rate  of  infant  mortality  was  considerably  less  (137 
per  cent.).  We  are  now  considering  the  Peabody  dwelling 
statistics  for  1884. 

If  the  statistics  are  however  analysed  in  detail  for  all  the 
block  dwellings,  it  is  seen  that  the  death-rates  from  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  measles,  whooping  cough,  phthisis,  respiratory  diseases, 
violence,  and  ill- defined  causes  were  all  in  excess.  Deaths  from 
typhoid  fever  and  diarrhoea  were  below  the  average  for  London. 
In  other  words,  even  with  good  sanitary  conditions  and  improved 
construction,  the  mortality  from  zymotics  was  excessive.  The 
lowness  of  the  typhoid  death-rate  is  evidence  of  the  improved 
sanitation.  The  greater  mortality  from  the  causes  referred  to 
mnst  be  attributed  to  the  density  of  population.  The  age  dis- 
tnhation  which  obtains  in  the  buildings  is  favourable  to  a  low 
death-rate,  and  a  certain  selection  of  population  is  inevitable.  I 
cannot  therefore  believe  that  the  construction  of  block  dwellings 
has  been  attended  with  suflBciently  good  results  to  justify  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  plan.     The  statistics  do  not  warrant  the  enormous 
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ontlay  by  any  proof  of  an  adequate  return  in  benefit  to  public 
health.  Yet,  compared  with  the  mortality  that  prevailed  before 
the  demolition  of  the  insanitary  property  previously  existmg  on 
the  site,  the  prevailing  mortality  is  evidence  of  the  great  influence 
which  the  dwelling  house  exerts  oi^  health.  In  the  Nash  Grove 
model  dwellings  erected  by  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool,  the 
death-rate  is  less  than  half  what  it  was  previously  over  the  same 
area;  the  death-rate  has  fallen  from  44  to  a  little  over  20.  Other 
plans  of  providing  houses  for  the  ejected  inhabitants  must  be 
adopted.  The  demolition  of  insanitary  areas  is  an  urgent  necessity, 
but  the  erection  of  block  dwellings  is  a  practical  error,  and  must 
tend  in  time  to  the  aggravation  of  the  evil  which  it  is  desired  to 
eradicate. 

4.  National  Prosperity. — In  my  introduction  I  referred  to 
the  association  between  the  rates  of  mortality  and  the  rates  of 
wages.  This  factor  is  also  more  powerfully  operative  in  urban 
districts. 

A.  If  we  examine  the  poor  law  statistics,  using  them  as  a 
measure  of  the  amount  of  destitution  prevalent,  no  very  definite 
relation  is  shown  between  the  number  per  1,000  in  receipt  of 
poor  law  relief  and  the  rate  of  infant  mortality. 


Table  XLTX. — Poor  Law  Statistics  and  Rates  of  Infant  Mortalihf^ 
England  and  Wales. 


Year. 


1851-55 
'56-60 
•61-65 
'66-70 
71-75 
'76-80 
•81-85 
'86-90 


III  Receipt 

Rate  of 

of  Relief  per  i,cxx>. 

Infant  MorttUitj. 

49-0 

156       - 

43-8 

152 

44*4 

151 

4a-7 

157 

247 

153 

27-8 

145 

26-7 

139 

25*5 

145 
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In  and  Out- Door  Relief,  l^iverpool  (Numbers),  and  Infant  Mortality, 
per  1,000  Births. 

•^^,  Infant 

^^^  Mortality 


€m 


200 


^  196 


*  190 

/«  Infwi.t 

"^  Mortality 

I80 


180 


175 


70 


Poor 
Relief 
60 

1^1        82         a-5         84        80         86         87         88         89         90         91 

It  is  seen  that  there  has  been  an  almost  continuoas  decline  in 
the  percentage  in  receipt  of  poor  law  relief.  Even  the  annnal 
Tariations  in  the  rates  of  infant  mortality  and  of  poor  law  relief 
are  quite  independent  of  each  other.  Nor  was  I  able  to  trace 
a  local  connection  even  after  careful  analysis  of  the  fignres  for 
Liverpool.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  times  of  great  distress 
€.g.^  during  the  Lancashire  cotton  famine  and  during  the  siege  of 
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Paris,  there  was  a  great  fall  in  the  rate  of  infant  mortality.  These 
facts  show  that  prosperity  and  privation  do  not  react  directly  npon 
the  rate  of  mortality,  but  are  remoter  causes  affecting"  infant 
mortality.  In  times  of  prosperity  other  factors  neutralise  thr 
beneficial  influence  of  "  plenty,"  e.g.,  hig^  wages  are  associated 
with  much  drinking,  and  bx'isk  trade  with  more  general  employ- 
ment of  women.  So  that  neglect  and  want  must  be  considered  as 
inevitable  concomitants  of  prosperity. 

Poor  law  statistics  are  drawn  from  too  small  sections  of  the 
community — and  that  not  a  representative  section — to  give  trust- 
worthy results  in  this  investigation. 


1 


B. — The  Marriage-Rate. 

The  marriage-rate  is  a  useful  index  of  national  proiaperity.  A 
high  marringe-rate  is  associated  with,  good  trade,  and  it  was  there- 
fore expected  that  with  a  high  marriage-rate  conditions  would 
be  favourable  to  a  low  rate  of  infant  mortality.  It  will  be  seen 
that  when  the  marriage-rates  at  decennial  intervals,  1838-90,  are 
compared  with  the  rates  of  infant  mortality,  that  both  have 
declined  simultaneously  since  1851.  If  the  rates  at  quinquennial 
periods  are  compai*ed,  no  very  de^nite  relation  is  noticed  between 
the  variations.  A  fall  in  the  marriage-rate  was  associated  three 
times  with  a  fall  in  the  rate  of  infant  mortality,  and  twice  with  a 
rise.  A  rise  in  the  marriage-rate  was  associated  four  times  with 
a  fall,  and  once  with  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  : — 


Table  L. — Rdation  between  the  Mwrriage'Rate  and  the  Rate  of  Infant 

Mortality, 


Years. 

Mnrriiige- 
Rate. 

Rate  of 
Infant  Mortality. 

Yean. 

Marriage- 
Rate. 

Rute  of 
Infant  Monalitjr. 

1838-40... 

15-6 

165 

1866-70. 

16-4 

157 

'41-45.... 

15*7. 

147 

'71-75... 

I7-I 

153 

•46-50.... 

i6-5 

157 

'51-55.. 

17-a 

156 

'76-80... 

15*3 

145 

'56-60.... 

i6-7 

152 

'81-85... 

I5*i 

139 

'61-65... 

i6-8 

151 

'86-90.... 

14-7 

146 
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Rat©  of  infant  mortality,  all  England. 


lU 


14S 


f 

t 


iss 


Ou  investigating   local   marriage-rates    and   rates    of    infant 
mortality  a  more   definite   relation    was    discoyerable.      In    the 
nortbern  towns,  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  was  fonnd  to  vary 
with  the  marriage-rate.      The  marriage-rate  is  acknowledged  to 
▼aiy  with  the  state  of  trade,  and  a  high  marriage-rate  is  indicative 
d  progperity.     It  is  always  high  in  growing  towns,  and  these  are 
the  diatricts  where  overcrowding  occurs,  where  sanitary  conditions 
•re  bad,  where  intemperance  is  greatest,  where  poverty,  privation, 
and  crime  abound.     These  social  conditions  are  at  present  inevit- 
ably associated  with  prosperity,  and  we  are  therefore  not  surprised 
to  find  that  with  a  local  high  marriage-rate,  a  high  rate  of  infant 
mortality  prevails.      Too  absolute   reliance  cannot    however  be 
placed  upon  results  merely  depending  upon  averages. 
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Table  U,— Marriage-Rates  and  Bates  of  Infant  Mortality^  1871-80, 
Northern  Tovms. 


Marriage-Ratee. 


80—25 

25—20 

20—15 

Under  15 


Ratea  of  Infant  Mortality. 


191 

175 
161 
IS8 


The  higher  mortality,  it  mnst  be  remembered,  does  Aot  depend 
upon  a  higher  birth-rate.  A  high  birth-rate  is  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  a  high  marriage-rate,  and  in  the  same  towns  it  was 
found  that  this  association  existed.  The  rate  of  infant  mortality 
ought  not  to  be  affected  thereby,  for  we  are  not  considering  the 
general  death-rate. 

Table  JAl.— Marriage-Bates  and  Birth-Bates,  Northern  Tovms,  1871-80. 


Towns  vith  Birth-Kate 


Under  35 
Over    85 


Marriaye-Rate. 


r6-27 
i9"oi 


If  we  consider  the  marriages  of  minors  the  rate  of  infant 
mortality  is  found  to  vary  with  the  percentage  of  these  marriages 
to  the  total  marriages. 

Table  LIU. — Marriage  of  Minors  and  Bates  of  Infant  Mortality. 


Mean  Rate  of  Infant  Mortality  in  Twelve  Towns. 

Percentage  of  Marriages  of  Minora. 

High  Death-Rates. 

Low  Death-Ratei. 

Malea. 

Females. 

190 

no 

12-5 
4-9 

28-3 
18-3 

The  importance  of  this  relation  will  become  obvious  later. 

C. — Birth-Rates. 

We  naturally  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  relation  between 
the  birth -rate  and  the  rate  of  infant  mortality.  The  birth-rate 
for  all  England  and  Wales  increased  continuously  from  the 
beginning  of  registration  until  a  few  years  ago.  Then  it 
doclined  and  again  rose.  Ko  relation  therefore  exists  between 
the  general  birth-rate  and  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  for  all 
England.  But  as  I  have  already  indicated,  a  local  relation  was 
discoverable  in  the  northern  towns.  In  each  of  these  towns,  it 
may  be  well  to  observe,  there  was  a  population  exceeding  io,ooo. 
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A  high  birth-rate  was  found  to  be  associated  with  a  high  rate  of 
infant  mortalitj. 


Table  TJY. ^Northern  Towns,  1871-80.     Birth-Bates  and  Rates  of  Infant 

Mortality. 


Birth-Bate. 


Oyer    85 
Under  36 


Bate  of  Infant  Mortality. 


i68 
>44 


It  will  be  tinneoessarj  for  me  to  consider  the  question  of  over 
population  as  affecting  in&nt  mortality  at  any  length,  and  thns 
seek  to  explain  the  above  table.  Over  population  is  without  a 
doubt  a  cause  of  excessive  infant  mortalitj  in  crowded  cities ;  but 
with  a  wise  distribution  of  population  it  would  not  have  that 
influence.  Large  families  need  not  be  a  cause  of  high  mortalitj, 
for  in  South  Africa,  where  there  is  an  abnormal] j  high  birth-rate, 
the  rate  of  infant  mortalitj  is  low.  Densitj  of  population  is  an 
economic  mistake.  It  involves  a  struggle  for  existence  which 
must  inevitablj  result  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  weakest.  A  high 
rate  of  infant  mortalitj,  therefore,  associated  with  a  high  birth- 
rate, is  evidence  that  something  is  wrong  in  our  condition  of  life, 
and  that  the  close  aggregation  of  a  population  in  cities  under  the 
present  conditions  of  existence  is  attended  with  a  waste  of  child 
life.  How  much  of  this  waste  must  be  attributed  to  mere  densitj 
of  population,  how  much  to  the  struggle  for  existence,  must  at 
present  remain  indeterminate.  There  are  other  factors,  however, 
which  tend  to  explain  the  simultaneous  variation  in  birth-rates, 
man-iage-rates,  and  rates  of  infant  mortalitj. 

The  first  of  these  is  Intemperance. 

It  has  been  shown  bj  Dendj  and  Pojnting  (Manchester 
Literarj  and  Philosophical  Societj)  that  the  rate  of  intemperance, 
as  measured  bj  the  number  of  apprehensions  for  drunkenness  per 
I, coo  inhabitants,  varies  with  the  densitj  of  population  and  with 
the  rate  of  increase  of  the  population — in  other  words,  with  the 
birth-rate.  The  quantitj  of  alcoholic  beverages  consumed  is 
known  to  varj  with  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  and  is  used  as  an 
index  of  national  prosperitj.  The  rate  of  increase  of  population 
is  an  index  of  local  prosperitj.  Taking  the  mortalitj  statistics  for 
the  decade  1871-80,  and  the  drunkenness  statistics  for  the  mid-jear 
1876,  the  following  relations  were  found  to  hold  in  the  northern 
towns  previouBlj  referred  to  : — 
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Table  LV. — Intemperance  and  Infant  Mortality, 


[Mar. 


Mamber  of  Tovoi. 

R«te  of  Intemperance. 

Rate  of  Infant  MortaUty. 

3 
16 
28 

9 

16-5 
159 

12-6 

217—200 

199—170 

169—140 

Below  140 

(A.)  The  rate  of  infant  mortality  varied  with  the  rate  of 
intemperance. 

(B.)  The  rate  of  violence  varied  with  the  rate  of  intemperance. 

Here  therefore  is  one  social  condition  which  leads  directljr  to 
the  sacrifice  of  child  life.  ^ 

2.  Employment  of  Women  in  Industrial  Occupations.  —  In 
Belginm  the  general  death-rate,  1869-72,  was  24*3.  For  the 
trieunium  1885-88  it  had  fallen  to  20*25,  bnt  the  rate  of  infant 
mortality  during  the  same  period  had  risen  from  1 48  to  159.  It 
has  been  said  that  this  increase  is  dne  to  the  more  general  employ- 
ment of  women  in  industrial  occupations. 

In  endeavonring  to  estimate  the  effect  of  the  employment  of 
women  upon  the  rate  of  infant  mortality,  two  methods  may  be 
adopted :  (a)  The  rates  of  mortality  in  districts  where  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  population  are  strictly  comparable,  but 
where  different  numbers  of  women  are  employed,  must  be  investi- 
gated, and  (b)  the  causes  of  the  excess  of  infant  mortality  must 
be  examined  in  detail  in  towDS  where  the  employment  of  women  is 
most  general.     Then  the  results  must  be  compared. 

Dr.  George  Eeid,  County  Medical  OflScer  of  Health  for  Stafford- 
shire ("Prov.  Medical  Journal,"  October,  1892),  published  the 
following  tables : — 

Table  JjYL— Staffordshire,     Groups  of  Towns,  1881-90. 


Gronpi  of  Towub. 

Mean 
Popu- 
lation. 

Rate 

of 

iDfaat 

Mortality. 

General 
Death-Rate. 

Zymotic 
Death- 
Rate. 

Diarrboea 
Death- 
Rate. 

Actual. 

theucal. 

1.  Many  women  employed  .... 

2.  Fewer              „ 

3.  Practically    no    women"! 

employed   j 

112,078 
161,560 

165,074 

>95 
166 

22-8 
19-4 

181 

19-8 
18-9 

181 

317 
2-45 

2-46 

2-8 
z*o 

I '9 

The  sanitary  conditions  were  strictly  comparable.  By  the 
hypothetical  general  death-rate  is  meant  tbe  death-rate  which 
would  have  prevailed  in  the  groups  of  towns  if  the  rate  of  infant 
mortality  had  been  152.     The  increasing  zymotic  death-rate  with 
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the  nnmber  of  women  employed  is  interesting,  and  probably  arises 
from  the  increased  risk  of  infection^  dne  to  day  nurseries  or  day 
nnrsing.  The  death-rates  frem  diarrhoea  are  specially  important 
and  significant. 

A  similar  table  was  compiled  tor  England : — 

Table  LYIL— England.    Groups  of  Totonsy  1871-80. 


Qnmps  of  Towns. 

PopulaUoD. 

Rate  of 
Infant  Mortality. 

DiarrhoMi 
Deiith.Kate. 

1.  Otct  15  per  cent,  women  workers 

2.  10 — i5*^percent.                „ 

3.  Less  than  10  per  cent.     „ 

2,f?45,857 
1,500,954 
1,127,010 

1 75 
171 

86 
37 
32 

These  statistics,  thoagh  less  exact  than  the  former,  afford 
strong  confirmatory  evidence.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  an  associa- 
tion exists  between  the  general  employment  of  women  in  industrial 
occapations  and  a  high  rate  of  infant  mortality. 

If  we  now  investigate  in  more  detail  what  are  the  canses  of  the 
greater  mortality,  it  is  seen  to  be  largely  due  to  deaths  from 
convulsions,  diarrhoea,  and  atrophy;  causes  which,  as  I  have  already 
said,  depend  for  the  most  part  on  bad  feeding  and  to  premature 
birth. 

Dr.  Fair  ("Vital  Statistics,"  p.  195)  compared  the  infant 
mortality  in  fifteen  large  towns,  from  different  causes,  with  the 
infant  mortality  in  seven  textile  towns,  in  London,  and  in  Ports- 
mouth from  the  same  causes. 

Tablb  LYIIL — Infant  Mortality  in  Groups  oj  Towns,  in  London^  and 

PortsmotUh. 


CaiiMt  of  Death.  1873-76. 

Fifteen 
Towna. 

Textile  Towns. 

PorUmoulh. 

London. 

All  causes  

185-3 

194-0 

145-9 

I59't 

Seren  ■ubjoined  cauaes  

Measles   

169-5 

2-9 

1-8 

67 

30 

29-3 

26-9 

29-3 

10-4 

34-8 

12-4 

20 

167-5 
3'a 
1-6 

6-4 

yi 
31-9 

a7-4 

28-1 

10-5 

40-9 

138 

0-5 

130-9 

2-8 

0-3 

6-8 

30 

32-2 

21-5 

242 

11-7 

22-7 

61 

11 

U5'6 
3'i 
I'l 

Scarlet  ferer       

W^hooDin^  ooutrh    ................ 

8-3 
3-6 
ao-4 
18-5 
3i'9 
13-8 
ao-5 
104 
40 

Teething 

Biarrhon 

Conyulsions    

Lung  diseases 

Tnhflr^.nliir  difw«*Mfe9  .r-  ,  ..r- 

Atrophy  and  debility    

Prematwrft  birth 

Siiffocatioiir 

The  number  of  women  employed  in  industrial  occupations  in 
London  and  in  Portsmouth  is  insignificant  compared  with  the 
number  not  so  employed* 
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Taking  together  the  deaths  from  conynlsions,  diarrhcea,  atrophy, 
and  premature  birth,  it  is  seen  that  in  London  they  amount  to  69*8, 
in  Portsmouth  to  82*5,  in  the  fifteen  towns  to  103*4,  and  in  the 
seven  textile  towns  to  1 1 4.  These  causes  of  death — at  least  the 
excess  in  them — ^must  be  attributed  to  the  employment  of  women. 
The  care  of  the  babies  is  entrusted  to  others — ^they  are  fed 
artificially  almost  from  birth.  A  case  in  point  came  under  my 
personal  observation  this  week  (15th  April),  in  which  the  mother 
returned  to  her  work  on  the  fourteenth  day  after  her  confinement, 
and  fourteen  days  later  the  .child  was  brought  to  the  hospital 
suffering  from  gastric  derangement  due  to  improper  feeding.  The 
children  of  women  engaged  in  industrial  occupations  suffer  from 
the  effects  of  maternal  neglect.  They  are  handicapped  from  the 
moment  of  birth  in  their  struggle  for  existence,  and  have  to  con- 
tend not  only  against  the  inevitable  perils  of  infancy,  but  also 
against  perils  due  to  their  neglect  by  their  mothers,  and  to  the 
ignorance  of  those  to  whose  care  they  are  entrusted. 

3.  The  next  social  condition  which  requires  our  consideration 
is  Ignobancb  and  Neolegt. 

Ignorance  and  neglect  are  almost  synonymous  when  applied  to 
a  most  important  peril  of  infant  life.  They  are  very  closely 
associated,  and  for  that  reason  we  consider  them  together. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  great  influence  of  diseases, 
primarily  referable  to  bad  feeding,  on  infant  mortality.  Especially 
have  I  called  attention  to  this  factor  in  the  aatiology  of  diarrhoea. 
I  have  just  shown  that  an  excessive  mortality  from  such  causes  is 
demonstrable  where  women  are  largely  employed  in  industrial 
occupations,  and  I  have  alluded  to  the  diminution  in  infant  mor- 
telity  when  women  suckle  their  offspring  in  times  of  industrial 
stagnation.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised  that  children 
die  because  they  are  badly  fed. 

The  causes  of  this  bad  feeding  depend  (1)  upon  a  growing 
disinclination  to  rear  infante  on  the  breast — the  disinclination 
is  noticeable  in  all  classes  of  society.  The  dignity  and  duties 
of  maternity  are  sacrificed  to  the  dictates  and  demands  of 
social  enjoyments,  or  are  set  aside  by  the  necessity  of  industrial 
occupation;  whatever  be  the  cause  of  this  abrogation,  it  tends 
to  the  neglect  of  the  child.  It  has  been  estimated  that  at  least 
50  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  of  infants  are  directly  or  indirectly 
due  to  bad  feeding.  If  we  examine  the  statistics  of  infant  mor- 
tality in  the  different  European  States,  the  close  dependence  of 
feeding  and  mortality  on  each  other  is  very  clearly  shown.  The 
lowest  mortality  (10 — 13  per  cent.)  is  in  Sweden  and  Norway, 
where  almost  every  child  is  nursed  by  its  own  mother.  '  In 
Wnrtemberg  on  the  other  hand  only  33  per  cent,  of  infante  are 
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brongfat  up  on  the  breast.  The  mortality  of  the  breast  fed 
cbildren  was  13*5  per  cent.,  while  that  of  the  artificially  fed  rose 
to  42*7  per  cent.  In  Lower  Bavaria  the  infant  mortality  reached 
the  extraordinarily  high  proportion  of  50  per  cent.  There  maternal 
nursing  has  become  the  exception.  la  Mnnich  the  mortality  of 
breast  fed  children  is  1 5  per  cent.,  that  of  childen  artificially  reared 
is  85  per  cent.  In  Berlin,  according  to  the  last  estimate,  only  30  per 
cent,  of  the  children  are  fed  naturally.  The  infant  mortality  is 
30  per  cent.  (''  Domestic  Hygiene  of  the  child."  Uffelmann, 
Trans.,  p.  54).  The  same  truth  is  shown  by  Dr.  Hope's  evidence 
previoosly  referred  to,  and  by  the  statistics  collected  by  myself. 
It  is  therefore  obvioas  that  infant  feeding  exercises  an  enormons 
influence  on  infant  mortality. 

(2.)  The  second  cause  of  bad  feeding  depends  upon  ignorance. 
The  artificial  rearing  of  children  makes  the  influence  of  bad 
feeding  more  noticeable.  Putting  on  one  side  the  large  number 
of  infants  who  receive  some  breast  milk,  but  who  also  receive 
artificial  food,  we  shall  direct  attention  to  infants  entirely  reared 
by  artificial  means.  In  these  cases  ignorance  has  full  play.  The 
successful  rearing  of  infants  on  artificial  foods  depends  not  only 
upon  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  food  suitable  for  infant 
feeding,  but  also  upon  a  practical  knowledge  of  its  preparation; 
of  the  quantity  to  be  administered,  of  the  intervals  which  ought 
to  elapse  between  successive  feedings ;  and  excessive  cleanliness  in 
the  most  minute  details  is  imperative  for  success.  Artificially  fed 
children  die  even  yet  under  the  most  careful  supervision  more 
frequently  than  breast  fed  children.  Between  1861  and  1870  the 
rate  of  mortality  at  the  foundling  hospital  was  1 59 — the  average 
'age  of  the  children  on  admission  was  4  months — so  that  the  rate 
of  mortalitj  was  very  high.  Better  results  are  possible  to-day 
with  an  increased  knowledge  and  greater  resources.  Those  of  us 
who  see  day  by  day  large  numbers  of  the  children  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  hospital  and  at  their  homes,  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  most  frequent  causes  of  the  illnesses  attributable  to  bad 
feeding  is  ignorance.  Infants  are  fed  on  *'  anything  that  is  going." 
Any  liquid  preparation  is  poured  into  a  bottle,  and  the  child  is  fed 
thereon.  The  class  of  food  stufis  chosen  is  utterly  inappropriate 
for  infant  feeding — ^this  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  and 
need  not  be  further  insisted  upon.  The  children  sufPer  and  die. 
They  are  the  victims  of  ignorance.  In  Preston  during  one  year 
(1861)  the  upper  class  mortality  (0 — 5  years)  was  18  per  thousand, 
of  the  middle  class  36 — 37  per  thousand,  and  of  the  industrial  or 
insuring  class  62 — 64  per  thousand.  This  great  difference  can  only 
depend  upon  the  greater  care  and  attention  (founded  upon  better 
knowledge  and  greater  sense  of  responsibility)  which  the  children  of 
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the  upper  classes  receive.*  The  altematiye  of  wet  nai*sing  does  not 
^  need  serious  consideration.  It  can  only  be  very  partially  applic- 
able. The  child  of  the  wet  nurse  if  living  must  suffer.  Her  child 
is  usually  illegitimate,  and  without  attaching  uudue  importance 
to  the  suggestion  that  the  practice  of  wet  nursing  acts  as  an 
encouragement  to  illegitimacy,  the  result  to  the  nursed  child  is 
not  so  generally  satisfactory  as  to  justify  its  adoption  except  in 
very  exceptional  cases.  I  might  remark  en  passant  that  the 
dangers  of  artificial  feeding  are  greatest  at  three  periods  of 
infant  life :  (1)  duriug  the  earliest  weeks  of  life,  when  experiments 
are  beiug  made  as  to  the  kinds  of  food  most  suitable  to  the  infant ; 
(2)  at  the  period  of  dentition,  when  additional  food  is  required ; 
and  (3)  at  the  time  of  weaning,  when  the  food  is  changed.  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  growth  and  development  of  the  child 
depends  upon  proper  feeding.  The  statistics  compiled  by  Dr. 
Routh,  and  included  in  his  work  on  infant  feeding,  thirty  years  ago, 
are  very  significant,  and  show  the  far-reaching  influence  of  early 
environment. 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  ignorance  from  neglect,  the  one 
merges  into  the  other ;  neglect  often  depends  upon  ignorance,  but 
often  enough  the  cause  of  ignorance  depends  upon  the  neglect  to 
acquire  knowledge.  Although  the  ignorance  which  we  ai'e  now 
considering  is  ignorance  of  the  care  and  management  of  children, 
and  of  the  elements  of  household  management  and  domestic 
economy,  the  only  statistical  measure  we  can  apply  is  the  rate  of 
illiteracy.  Criminals  and  drunkards  are  notoriously  ill  educated. 
In  Liverpool  during  1892  the  state  of  education  amongst  those 
charged  with  offences  is  given  below  in  percentages : — 


Table  LIX. — Educational  Condition  of  Liverpool  Police  Cases,  1892. 


Read  and 
Write  Well. 

Rend  and  Write 
Iiii  perfectly. 

Read  only. 

Unable  to 
Read  or  Write. 

Summary  offenceB   

Indictable       „        

0-5 
3-4 

59'* 
61-7 

8-5 
90 

31-6 

Excessive  infant  mortality  is  chiefly  found  to  exist  among  the 
classes  in  which  these  offences  are  most  frequent.  From  the 
report  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  Boston,  United  States  of 
America,  in  1875,  the  following  table  has  been  taken : — 

*  Dr.  Grinwhaw,  Registrar-General  for  Ireland,  investigated  the  influence  of 
social  conditions  on  the  rate  of  mortality  of  children  under  6  years  of  age  in 
Dublin.  He  found  that  among  the  upper  class  the  mortality  was  1 8*2»  among  the 
middle  class  59*2,  and  among  the  artizan  class  7  a,  while  thn  mortality  among  the 
residuum  reached  116*9.     ["DubUn  Journal  of  the  Local  Sciences,"  July,  1889.] 
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Table  LX. — Infant  Mortality  and  Illiteracy* 


state. 

Cholera  Infutum. 

Diarrhoeal  Death-Rate. 

Illiteracy. 

Maine  .  .. 

0-29 
0-32 
0*44 
0-71 
0-76 
0-82 
d'86 
091 
116 

0"7» 

0'92 
I'OO 

119 

1-88 
»-47 
1*44 

x*93 

21-5 
45-9 
23-9 
36*6 
87-4 
378 
40*8 

Vermont 

New  Hampshire 

Oonnectirnt         .,  .....^  , 

Pennsj'lT'A.nia'  , 

New  York   

•,     Jersey 

RhndA  TfllfLT^a  

70-4 
51*4 

Mamachusetts    

Bj  illiteracy  is  meant  the  proportion  of  those  at  the  age  <A 
10  and  upwards  who  are  unable  to  read.  It  is  seen  that  the 
death-rate  from  diarrhoea  tended  to  vary  with  the  rate  of 
illiteracy. 

We  may  therefore  conclnde  that  with  improved  education 
there  would  be  a  diminntion  in  the  rate  of  infant  mortality,  and 
we  may  include  defective  education  among  the  causes  tending  to 
excessive  infant  mortality. 

The  influence  of  ignorance  is  not  confined  altogether  to  the 
feeding  of  infanta ;  it  extends  to  their  clothing.  The  sleeveless 
frocks  and  the  bare  legs  which  are  considered  almost  de  rigueur 
in  all  classes  of  society  directly  tend,  by  the  unnecessary  exposure 
occasioned  by  insufficient  covering,  to  respiratory  disease.  Children 
are  particnlarly  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  cold,  and  need  to 
be  warmly  clad.  More  technical  knowledge  is  required  to  nurse 
children  through  an  illness,  and  the  want  of  the  most  elementary 
knowledg'e  of  the  laws  of  hygiene  by  the  mother  results  in  handi- 
capping the  child  in  its  battle  with  disease.  These  questions  axe 
so  intimately  bound  np  with  the  larger  question  we  are  considering 
that  this  bi-ief  reference  to  them  is  necessary. 

4>.  We  pass  naturally  to  the  consideration  of  Wilful  Neglect 
AND  III  Tr£ATMBNt.  The  late  Dr.  Charles  West  was  of  opinion  that 
the  great  mortality  in  infant  life  is  not  due  to  active  criminality,  but 
rather  to  neg^lig^nce,  and  that  the  amount  of  criminal  destruction 
was  very  small  indeed  compared  with  the  non -criminal  destruc- 
tion. This  view  is  true  to-day  in  my  opinion,  but  evidence  of  very 
general  neglect  has  accumulated.  It  is  however  most  difficult  to 
determine  when  neglect  becomes  criminal  and  when  ill  treatment 
becomes  active.  The  statistics  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  (whether  they  be  accepted  as 
legal  evidence  or  not)  suffice  to  show  how  general  is  the  neglect 
and  ill  treatment  of  children.  "  From  1884,  when  the  Society  was 
''  established,  to  30th  September,  1892,  it  has  dealt  with  25,349 
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**  complaints  of  cruelty ;  of  these  20,443  proved  to  be  true, 
**  cases  were  classified  as  under : — 

Table  LXI. — Cruelty  to  Children. 

G-eneral  ill  treatment 4)096 

Abandonment  and  exposure i»733 

Assaults    i»374 

Neglect  and  starvation   i3>4ii 

Begging    1,699 

Immorality  if  141 

Other  wrongs  895 

"  These  cases  affected  the  welfare  of  56,615  children.  The 
"  victims  were  quite  young,  many  of  them  babies."  It  is  obvious 
from  these  statistics  that  a  vast  amount  of  actual  wilful  criminal 
ill  treatment  prevails.  The  evidence  given  before  the  select  com- 
mittees which  considered  friendly  societies  and  child  insurance  has 
been,  in  my  opinion,  very  generally  misunderstood.  It  showed 
without  any  doubt  that  a  very  serious  neglect  of  child  life 
prevailed,  and  prevailed  extensively.  It  failed,  however,  as  I 
shall  subsequently  show,  to  connect  the  prevalence  of  this  neglect 
with  any  system  of  insurance.  The  neglect  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  indifference  with  which  sacrifice  of  child  life  is  regarded. 
The  children  are  a  burden,  they  are  "in  the  way."  They  are 
persistently  neglected,  not  infrequently  ill  used,  and  if  they  should 
happen  to  die,  the  inevitable  is  accepted  with  becoming  resignation. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  understood  that  this  general  neglect 
prevails  only  among  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the 
working  classes,  among  the  dissolute,  intemperat-e,  and  criminal. 

6.  The  last  factor  for  consideration  is  Illegitimacy.  It  is  seen 
that  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  is  relatively  so  small,  that  the 
effect  of  the  known  high  rate  of  mortality  among  illegitimate 
children  is  comparatively  trivial.  Moreover,  illegitmacy  is  dim- 
inishing in  England  and  Wales,  as  the  following*  figures  show : — 

Tablb  LXIL— Births,  England  wnd  Wales,  1881-90. 


Year. 

Total. 

lUegitimate. 

Birth.R«te. 

Illegitimate 
Birtii-Rate. 

UlegnUmate 
per  1,000  Birthi. 

1881  

883,642 

43,120 

33-9 

1*7 

48-8 

'82  

889,014 

43,155 

38-7 

1-6 

48-4 

'83  

890,722 

4Z,646 

83-3 

1-6 

47-9 

'84  

906,750 

42,667 

33-4 

r6 

471 

'85  

894,270 

42,793 

32-5 

t'S^ 

47-6 

'86  

9(3,866 

42,838 

324 

"'5 

47-4 

'87  

b86,331 

42,134 

31-4 

»'5 

47-5 

'88  

879,858 

40,730 

30-6 

»*4 

46-3 

'89  

885,944 

40,627 

30-5 

i'4 

45-9 

'90  

809,937 

38,142 

30-2 

1*3 

43-7 
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riegitimate  births  per  i  ,000  births. 
1881     83       83        8(        85         86         87        88        89        90 


It  is  seen  that  not  only  is  the  absolnte  number  of  illegitimate 
births  diminishing,  but  the  number  relatively  to  the  total  number 
of  births  is  also  less.  The  general  birth-rate  fell  from  33'9  in  1881, 
to  30'2  in  1890.  If  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  had 
fiJJen  only  in  the  same  ratio,  the  rate  for  1890  would  have  beeu 
1-5.    The  actual  rate  for  1890  was  1-3. 

The  excessive  mortality  among  illegitimate  children  is  shown 
in  Table  LXIII,  taken  from  Dr.  Farr's  "Vital  Statistics." 

In  Sheffield  it  is  seen  that  three-fifths  of  all  the  illegitimate 
children  died  in  infancy.  In  considering  the  high  rate  of  mortality 
among  illegitimate  children,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  illegitimate  children  ai*e  first  births  than  of  legiti- 
mate children.  Out  of  361  illegitimate  births  of  which  statistics 
are  available,  65  per  cent,  were  first  children,  21*94  per  cent,  were 
second  children,  1 1  '67  per  cent,  were  third  children,  i  •  1 1  per  cent. 
fourth,  and  0*28  per  cent,  were  fifth  children. 
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Table  LXIII. 


Town. 


Illegitimate 

Births 

per  i,ooo  Birtlift. 


Death-Rate, 

all 

Infants. 


Leftitimate 

Births 
Death-Rate. 


lile'zitim.-ite 

Birth* 
De»iih-IUte. 


Liverpool  

Leicester   

Nottingham 

Glasgow    

Helmsley 

Salford 

Radford    

Driffield    

Routh    

Twelve  districts  with  low  1 
infant  raortality  J 

Twelve  districts  witli  highl 
infant  mortality  j 


41i 
44 
65 
85 

133 
44 
54 

116 
89 

77 
61 


214 

202 

163 

87 

204 
206 
107 

107 
203 


205 
239 
191 
152 
75 
171 
187 
168 
106 

97 
192 


418 
386 

;8(> 
184 
366 
547 

596 
118 

388 
366 


Many  of  the  mothers  are  very  jonng ;  not  infrequently  attempts 
at  abortion  have  been  made  during  early  pregnancy ;  during  preg- 
nancy much  mental  worry  and  anxiety  have  been  experienced  by 
the  mothers.  The  mothers  receive  but  little  attention  at  their 
confinements.  All  these  factors  tend  inevitably  to  excessive 
mortality.  They  are  ante-natal  causes  of  excessive  mortality  of 
illegitimate  infants,  and  are  not  truly  perils  of  infant  life. 

After  birth  other  causes  operate.  Illegitimate  children  are 
very  often  put  out  to  nurse.  The  rate  of  mortality  among  illegiti- 
mate children  nursed  by  their  own  mothers — ^for  example  those 
detained  in  workhouses  for  a  period  after  their  confinements — does 
not  vary  appreciably  from  the  general  rate  of  mortality  for  all 
England.  Nurse  children  will  be  considered  separately.  Another 
factor  is  exposure.  The  majority  of  foundlings  are  illegitimate. 
The  majority  of  illegitimate  children  are  among  the  poorer  sections 
of  the  community.  Many  foundlings  are  dead.  The  number  of 
still-born  children  is  unduly  high.  The  wish  to  get  rid  of  the 
infant  at  its  birth  acts  as  an  incentive  powerful  enough  either 
to  cause  the  infant  to  be  still-bom,  or  else  to  cause  it  to  die  by 
exposure  and  neglect  soon  after  its  birth — by  abandonment  in  a 
large  number  of  cases. 

1  have  heard  it  stated  on  good  authority,  that  in  the  practice  of 
certain  mid  wives  the  number  of  still  births  is  very  high,  and  that 
this  fact  is  well  known  among  their  clientele* 
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The  following  inquest  statistics  are  very  significant : — 

Tablb  IjKIV.— Inquests.^ 

Total  inquests,  legitimate  children  ....    0 — 1  year  2,728     1 — 7  years  2,712 
illegitimate      „        ....    0—1     „     1,251     1—7      „         193 

that  is  to  say,  that  inquests  on  illegitimate  children  under  1  year 
of  age  amount  to  3 1  per  cent,  of  all  the  inquests  held  on  infants. 
Yet  illegitimate  children  form  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  births.  The  figures  for  Liverpool  show  a  similar 
result — 

Table  LXV. — Liverpool  Inquests. 

Total  inquests,  legitimate  children   0 — 1  year  165     1 — 7  years  68 

„  illegitimate      „         0—1     „       21     1 — *I      „        i 

Illegitimate  children  were  the  subjects  of  11  per  cent,  of  all 
inquests,  bat  the  rate  of  illegitimacy  in  Liverpool  is  only  4  per 
cent,  of  births. 

The  fewness  of  the  inquests  on  children  over  I  year  of  age  is 
noteworthy.  The  figures  however  are  less  likely  to  be  accurate 
than  in  the  case  of  younger  children.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  comparatively  few  illegitimate  children  survive  the  perils  of 
infancy. 

It  may  therefore  be  fairly  concluded  that  (owing  to  the  large 
number  of  inquests  held  on  illegitimate  children)  the  excessive 
mortality  among  them  is  in  a  large  measure  preventable.  It 
depends  chiefly  on  neglect,  frequently  wilful  and  criminal,  to 
which  the  very  existence  of  the  cbild  is  a  strong  incentive.  The 
excessive  mortality  of  ill^itimate  children  may  shortly  be  traced 
to  the  following  causes  :  to  the  shame  and  poverty  of  the  mother, 
and  the  miserable  character  of  the  home ;  to  the  absence  of  support 
from  the  putative  father,  and  the  limited  means  of  sustenance ;  to 
inducement,  improper  food,  the  indiscriminate  use  of  opiates,  and 
to  the  indifference  of  the  nurse.  As  long  as  women  who  bear 
illegitimate  children  are  looked  upon  with  reproach  and  as  unclean 
by  their  self -considered  more  virtuous  sisters  (who  often  enough 
have  never  fallen  because  they  have  never  been  tempted),  as  long 
as  the  father  is  not  liable  to  social  ostracism,  and  hence  self- 
restraint  is  less  obligatory  in  the  male  sex,  so  long  will  the 
inducement  to  neglect  and  the  iiicentive  to  neglect  and  crime 
continue.  The  subsequent  marriage  of  Either  and  mother  ought 
to  legitimise  the  children  as  is  the  case  in  Scotland.  Facilities 
should  also  be  given  for  the  affiliation  of  the  child  before  birth ; 

«  Statistics  of  E.  Lankester,  M.D.,  F.B.S.  See  Beport,  1871,  "  Proteotion  of 
**  Infimt  Life,"  p.  141.     Q«-3011. 
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but  a  very  practical  difficulty  is  the  impossibility  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  affiliation  orders  in  the  very  cases  where  such  enforcement 
is  most  necessary.  Criminal  neglect  may  be  somewhat  diminished 
by  improved  and  increased  measures  of  supervision.  The  detention 
of  mothers  in  workhouses  for  a  lengthy  period  would  be  regarded 
as  a  needless  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

Much  of  this  neglect  occurs  in  the  practice  of  baby  farmers. 
The  Infant  Life  Protection  Act  of  1872  did  much  to  remedy  the 
large  amount  of  criminal  neglect  then  existing,  but  baby  farming 
still  continues  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  mortality  among  children 
so  nursed  is  still  enormous.  Occasionally  criminal  proceedings  are 
taken  against  the  liurses.  It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  the  evidence 
given  in  proof  of  this  great  neglect  before  the  select  commitee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Infant  Life  Protection  Act  of  1890. 
The  facilities  which  a  well  organised  system  of  baby  farming 
affords  to  get  rid  of  a  child ;  the  frequency  (amounting  in  many 
cases  almost  to  a  certainty)  with  which  children  are  neglected  by 
those  to  whom  they  are  entrusted,  need  to  be  dealt  with  firmly 
and  finally. 

Two  other  factors  tending  to  high  infant  mortality  have  still  to 
be  considered — the  influence  of  heredity,  and  the  frequency  of 
developmental  diseases. 

These  form  a  distinct  class  of  perils  different  from  those  we 
have  hitherto  considered.  They  affect  the  child  before  birth,  and 
are  therefore  not  strictly  perils  of  infant  life. 

First  as  to  Hbeedity.  It  is  well  known  that  a  tendency  or 
predisposition  to  certain  diseases  is  inherited,  but  with  the 
exception  of  certain  zymotic  diseases,  no  disease  affects  a  child 
before  birth.  Instances  of  predisposition  may  be  cited,  e,g.j  gout, 
rheumatism,  and  tuberculosis.  By  the  union  of  individuals  having 
predisposition  to  the  same  diseases,  the  predisposition  of  the 
offspring  to  such  diseases  is  intensified.  For  this  reason  if  there  be 
any  constitutional  taint,  consanguineous  marriages,  always  to  be 
deplored,  ought  in  those  cases  to  be  prohibited.  As  a  preventable 
form  of  hereditary  predisposition,  the  neurotic  diathesis  of 
children  bom  of  alcoholic  parentage  may  be  cited. 

Any  legislative  interference  however  with  freedom  of  marriage 
beyond  the  general  conscience  of  the  community,  will  be  followed 
by  an  intensification  of  the  very  evil  proposed  to  be  prevented. 

The  influence  of  syphilis  requires  a  brief  consideration. 
Fournier,  writing  in  1885  on  the  depopulation  of  France,  says 
syphilis  destroys  68  per  cent,  of  infants  bom  of  syphilitic  parents. 
Le  Pileur,  writing  from  the  observation  of  cases  in  prison,  1881-85, 
states  that  of  643  cases  of  syphilis,  130  were  suitable  for  analysis. 
Of  these  60  contracted  syphilis  after  having  had  children,  52  con- 
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tiacted  syphiliB  before  having  liad  children,  1 8  Had  children  before 
«nd  alter.  The  6o  women  had  i66  pregnancies,  72  live  bora 
children  dying  soon,  8  still  births,  86  snryiving  children.  The 
^2  women  had  122  pregnancies,  93  still  births,  22  live  born  children 
floon  djing,  7  surviving  children.  The  18  women  had  no  abortions 
before  contracting  syphilis,  no  siill  births,  .27  live  bom  children 
dying  soon,  and  16  surviving  children.  After  infection  they  had 
21  abortions,  6  still  births,  3  live  born  children  dying  soon,  and 
I  snnriving  child. 

From  these  and  other  facts  he  concluded  that  in  France  14  per 
cent,  of  pregnant  women  are  syphilitic;  7  per  cent,  of  children 
conceived  by  syphilitic  women  will  survive  the  dangers  of  foetal 
and  early  infant  life.  Of  100  conceptions,  13  perish  solely  from 
syphilis  in  the  mother. 

The  gravity  of  the  influence  of  syphilis  thus  revealed  has  not 
been  realised.  Apart  from  any  question  of  abstract  morality,  the 
benefit  of  stamping  out  syphilis  for  the  saving  of  infant  life  is 
obvions. 

The  number  of  deaths  of  infants  registered  from  syphilis 
during  the  decade  1881-90  was  as  under : — 


Table  LXVI. 

Tw. 

Number. 

Year. 

Number. 

1881. 

1,540 
1,666 
1,773 
1,733 
1,65a 

1886  

1,701 
1,584 
1,952 
i.<oo 

•82... 

'87  

'83 

'88  

•84. 

»89  

•86. 

*90  

1,483 

1881-^. 


16,584  —  1*8  per  thoosaod  birtliB. 


The  second  factor  is  Developmental  Disease  and  Premature 

BlSTH. 

Deaths  from  these  causes  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  due  to 
psrils  of  infant  life,  as  they  are  due  to  prenatal  influences.  These 
deaths  are  however  very  numerous,  amounting  to  2  per  cent,  of 
Wrths.  They  all  occur  in  infancy  or  during  early  childhood.  It 
is  a  matter  (k  regret  that  still  births  are  not  registered  in  England. 
It  has  heen  estimated  that  the  number  of  still  births  is  as  high  as 
6  per  cent  of  the  total  births.  Apart  from  the  statistical  value  of 
such  registration,  it  would  tend  to  check  the  procuring  of  abortion, 
fotidde,  and  child  murder,  by  preventing  the  burial  of  any  still 
bom  infant  unless  full  particulars  of  the  birth  were  furnished  to 
the  district  registrar.  It  would  also  be  possible  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  still  birth  more  accurately ;  for  example,  the  real  influence 
of  syphilis  would  be  measured.  ^ 
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From  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been 
an  almost  continnous  increase  in  the  deaths  from  developn^ental 
diseases  during  the  past  thirty  years.  Carefnl  consideration  has 
only  resulted  in  the  partial  explanation  of  the  increase.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  from  all  causes 
has  not  only  not  increased,  but  has  actually  diminished.  It  has 
therefore  been  suggested  that  the  increase  in  the  deaths  registered 
from  developmental  diseases  is  due  to  the  transference  of  deaths 
from  one  alleged  cause  to  another : — 

Table  LXVII. — Premature  Births  and  Congenital  Jfalformaiions, 


Yew. 

Premature 
Births. 

Congenital 

Year. 

Frematnre 
Births. 

Congenital 
Malformations. 

1861-^6.... 
'66-70.... 
'71-76.... 

1119 
11-50 
12-60 

1-76 
1-84 
I-85 

1876-80.... 
'81-86.... 
'86-90.... 

13-38 
14-17 
16-14 

3'39 
3*23 

Table  LXVIII.— JPremafttrc  Births  and  Congenital  Mcdformations. 


Year. 

Premature 

CongeniUl 

Year. 

Premature 

Births. 

Births. 

Malformatioiii. 

1881  

18-63 

3*20 

1886  

16-09 

3'33 

'82  

13-99  * 

3'3i 

'87  

16-89 

3"29 

'83  

14-41 

3-o8 

'88  

15-98 

345 

'84  

14-42 

3'i5 

'89  

16-29 

'86  

14-43 

3-41 

'90  

17-48 

— — 

The  steady  and  continuous  increase  year  by  year  seems  to 
prove  the  insufficiency  of  this  ezplauation,  and  it  does  not  account 
for  the  great  differences  in  the  deaths  from  these  causes  in 
different  districts.  Perhaps  more  live  births  are  registered.  Births 
which  would  previously  have  escaped  registration,  and  have  been 
termed  still  births,  are  included  in  the  statistics.  But  this  would 
also  tend  to  increase  the  rate  of  infant  mortality. 

The  increasing  employment  of  women  in  industrial  occupations 
has  been  suggested  as  an  explanation.  We  have  already  considered 
the  influence  of  this  factor  on  the  general  rate  of  mortality,  and 
have  seen  that  it  was  associated  with  a  high  death-rate,  ascribed 
to  premature  birth. 

A  third  explanation  associates  together  death  from  premature 
birth  with  the  number  of  marriages  of  minors  ;  but  taking  a  series 
of  years  it  is  seen  that  such  marriages  are  not  increasing  in 
numbers.  The  influeuce  of  these  marriages  has  been  considered 
in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  general  rate  of  mortality.  Korosi, 
from  observations  at  Buda   Pesth,  states   that  early  marriages 
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oondnce  to  bigh  infant  mortality.  He  farther  says  that  the 
children  who  anrvive  are  not  strong,  and  that  inexperience  of  the 
mothers  is  an  important  factor  in  the  causation  of  the  excessive 
infant  moi*tality. 

Tabi^  TjXTX. — Marriages  of  Minors  per  i,ooo  Marriages, 


Tear. 

Make. 

Females. 

Tear. 

Males. 

Females. 

1861-65..., 
'66-70... 
'71-75... 

65-6 
710 
81-6 

198-8 
208-4 
223*4 

1876-80.... 
'81-85.... 
'86-90.... 

77-8 
730 

217 

2>5 

If  the  two  explanations  last  suggested  be  considered  together, 
the  association  between  a  high  rate  of  infant  mortality  from 
developmental  diseases  and  the  occupation  and  health  of  the 
mother  is  confirmed. 

Between  1881  and  1890,  162,209  deaths  from  developmental 
diseases  were  registered,  equivalent  to  18*27  per  thousand  births. 
In  1889  99  per  cent,  of  these  deaths  occurred  in  infancy.  They  are 
slightly  more  numerous  in  males  than  in  females.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  proportion  occurs  in  first  bom  children. 


Table  ICKX^^Deaths  from  Developmental  Diseases,  1889. 

Sex. 

l-S  Months. 

3-«  Months. 

6-12  Months. 

Kales  

9.418 
7,337 

198 
171 

78 

Females 

78 

The  Administration  of  Ofutes  requires  brief  reference. 

Depending  partly  upon  the  employment  of  women  in  industrial 
occupations,  is  the  general  administration  of  opiates  to  infants  and 
very  young  chidren.  The<  extent  of  this  was  revealed  during  the 
consideration  of  the  In^nt  Life  Protection  Act  of  1872,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  from  inquiries  which  I  have  made  myself,  that 
the  practice  is  still  very  general.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the 
habit  is  confined  to  operatives.  It  is  also  notoriously  prevalent 
among  baby  farmers,  and  it  is  not  infrequent  among  the  general 
public. 

Occasionally  an  over  dose  is  administered.  Passing  notice  is 
taken  of  the  practice.  The  incident  is  soon  forgotten,  and  the 
habit  is  allowed  to  continue  without  any  vigorous  effort  to  suppress 
it.  Numerous  deaths  ought  in  reality  to  be  attributed  to  this 
custom.  The  child  does  not  thrive.  It  dies  either  from  chronic 
infantile  atrophy,  or  else  from  a  more  acute  attack  of  gastric 
disease.  Proof  of  administration  is  generally  absent.  In  towns 
the  favourite  form  of  administration  is  as  a  soothing  syrup,  but 
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frequently  landanum  itself  is  given.  Paregoric  of  less  than 
standard  strength  is  often  extensively  retailed  hy  grocers. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  a  colliery  village  in  North  Wales,  I 
learnt  that  three  quarts  of  laudanum  were  sold  in  one  week  at  one 
shop  to  the  villagers.  It  was,  so  I  was  informed,  in  general  use 
hy  the  colliers  and  their  wives — especially  hy  the  latter.  No 
"  soothing  syrup  "  was  ever  asked  for. 

This  information  was  confirmed  hy  the  leading  chemist  of  the 
neighhouring  town.  The  laudanum  was  frequently  given  to  infants. 
The  dose  was  carefully  regulated,  and  "no  accident "  ever  occurred. 
The  mother  before  leaving  home  for  work  placed  a  lump  of  sugar 
in  the  bottom  of  a  small  teacup,  and  added  one,  two,  three,  four,  or 
five  drops  of  laudanum,  according  to  the  age  and  previous  habits  of 
the  child ;  she  then  added  a  teaspoonful  of  boiling  water.  This 
punch  (as  the  mixture  is  locally  called)  was  administered  to  the 
child,  who  slept  till  the  mother  returned.  The  attention  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  has  been  directed  to  this  custom,  and 
steps  are  being  taken  to  render  the  law  as  to  the  sale  of  opiates 
more  stringent.  The  sale  of  soothing  syrups  containing  narcotics, 
the  general  sale  of  paregoric  and  laudanum,  require  to  be  restricted. 
The  drugs  ought  to  be  properly  labelled,  and  they  ought  to  be  of 
standard  strength. 

Lastly  we  have  to  consider  the  influence  of  Child  Insubance. 

The  idea  that  child  insurance  is  directly  responsible  for  much 
of  the  waste  of  child  life  is  very  prevalent.  For  the  last  half 
century  child  insurance,  either  in  the  form  of  burial  insurance 
or  of  life  insurance,  has  been  in  existence ;  originating  in  Liverpool 
and  other  towns  where  high  infant  mortality  prevailed.  For  the 
past  twenty  years  it  has  been  alleged  that  this  child  insurance 
tends  to  excessive  infantile  mortality,^  for  in  1871,  Mr.  Cnrgenven, 
giving  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Bill  for  the 
Protection  of  Infant  Life,  stated  his  belief  that  "  children  insured 
**  in  burial  clubs  die  in  a  much  larger  proportion  than  children  not 
"  so  insured ;"  other  witnesses  were  of  a  like  opinion.  The  com- 
mittee merely  stated  in  its  report  that  it  had  been  suggested  to 
them  "  that  no  infant  or  very  young  person  should  be  entered  in  a 
**  burial  club,  or  become  the  subject  of  life  insurance." 

The  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  friendly  societies  in 
1874,  expressed  the  opinion  that  "  infant  life  assurance  if  badly 
"  administered  was  mischievous  "  (a  fact  which  no  one  would 
venture  to  question),  and  added,  "  that  if  well  administered  it  wa« 
"  not  harmf  al  but  beneficial." 

*  The  BtatiJitics  of  the  Prndential  Assurance  Company  show  that  the  mortality 
(0 — 1  year)  among  the  insared  is  less  than  the  general  mortality  among  infants — 
even  if  the  deaths  which  occar  during  the  first  month  of  life  are  eliminated. 
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In  coDGeqnence  of  this  report,  the  Statute  of  Greorge  III 
which  prohibited  the  insurance  of  the  life  of  another  in  which 
there  was  no  insurable  interest,  was  repealed  in  so  far  as  children 
under  the  age  of  10  years  are  concerned,  but  the  amount  was 
limited  to  6/.  under  the  age  of  6  years,  and  to  loL  for  children 
over  5  aud  under  10  years  of  age.  Burial  insurance  thus  became 
Hfe  insurance,  and  the  burial  clubs  (with  which  so  much  that 
was  objectionable  was  associated)  were  suppressed.  It  mast  be 
remembered  that  the  insurance  of  the  life  of  another  is  valid 
under  the  common  law  where  there  is  an  insurable  interest,  and 
much  of  the  misunderstanding  in  reference  to  child  insurance 
and  its  result  depends  directly  upon  forgetfulness  of  this  fact. 

In  1889  the  committee  on  friendly  societies  stated  in  their 
report  that  evidence  was  tendered  to  show  not  only  that  infant 
insurance  acts  as  an  incentive  to  crime,  but  also  that  a  widespread 
system  exists  under  which  much  neglect,  cruelty,  and  crime  take 
place  witii  impunity.  They  reject  the  statistical  evidence  in 
regard  to  child  insurance,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  drawing 
therefrom  a  safe  conclusion.  They  admit  that  insurance  for 
burial  expenses  is  highly  valued  by  the  working  classes  for 
perfectly  legitimate  reasons,  and  that  an  unnecessary  hardship 
would  be  inflicted  on  them  if  it  were  prohibited.  "  The  question 
"is  whether  the  defenceless  state  of  the  children  of  the  poorer 
'^classes  is  such  as  to  make  it  imperative  that  this  system  6f 
"insurance  should  be  prohibited  or  more  stringently  guarded." 
Although  numerous  suggestions  for  the  amendment  of  the  exist- 
ing law  were  offered,  the  committee  contented  themselves  with 
recommending  that  the  age  for  juvenile  assurance  should  be 
extended  to  16  years,  and  that  the  total  sum  insured  for  on 
death  under  the  age  of  5  years  should  be  diminished  to  4/.  They 
abo  urged  the  addition  to  the  certificate  of  death  of  a  column  for 
pHTticulars  of  insurance. 

In  1890  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  considered  the 
Children's  Life  Insurance  Bill,  introduced  by  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, but  admittedly  drafted  by  the  Bev.  Benjamin  Waugh, 
the  honorary  director  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children.  The  Bill  was  eventually  withdrawn. 
The  evidence  given  by  several  witnesses,  including  medical  men, 
coroners,  and  two  judges  of  the  high  court,  was  very  conflicting, 
and  convincing  evidence  of  specific  cases  of  child  murder  hy 
jparenU  for  the  sake  of  insurance  money  was  wanting.  A  strong 
belief  was  expressed  that  insurance  is  an  incentive  to  crime, 
inasmuch  as  it  familiarises  the  parent  or  guardian  with  the 
prospect  of  pecuniary  benefit  on  the  death  of  the  child  insured. 
Bnt  this  belief,  be  it  well  or  ill  founded,  seemed  to  be  grounded 
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upon  snrmise,  hearsay,  or  general  impression.  Even  where  specific 
cases  were  addaced,  the  insurance  could  have  been  effected  under 
the  ordinary  law,  because  it  was  an  insurance  coupled  with  an 
interest. 

Mr.  Justice  Wills  admitted  that  the  vast  majority  of  insurances 
were  attended  with  no  mischief  to  the  child,  and  that  it  ^was 
only  the  residuum  that  needed  consideration.  He  was  opposed 
to  the  prohibition  of  child  insurance,  and  thought  it  would  be 
a  mistake.  Mr.  Justice  Day  was  opposed  to  infant  insurance 
even  if  it  were  proved  that  it  never  tempted  parents  to  commit 
crime. 

I  have  briefly  reviewed  the  more  important  evidence  existing 
on  the  subject.  I  have  weighed,  as  carefully  as  I  am  able,  aU  the 
information  I  have  gathered.  I  have  discussed  the  subject  with 
medical  men  resident  in  districts  where  insurance  prevails 
extensively,  and  my  own  conclusion  is  that  the  evils  of  child 
insurance  have  been  unnecessarily  exaggerated,  and  that  the 
deaths  of  the  children  commonly  attributed  to  insurance,  ought 
really  to  be  ascribed  to  the  causes  we  have  been  considering  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  essay.  The  incentive  to  child  neglect  and 
child  murder  is  not  the  prospective  receipt  of  insurance  money. 
Neglect  and  crime  would  continue  even  if  insurance  were  abolished 
straightway.  High  infant  mortality  depends  upon  the  light 
estimation  in  which  child  life  is  held,  and  the  careless  indifference 
with  which  it  is  treated.  Cases  of  neglect  are  more  frequent  into 
which  the  element  of  insurance  does  not  enter,  than  those  npon 
which  it  is  supposed  to  exercise  influence. 

The  Rev.  B.  Waugh  estimated  that  over  i,ooo  children  die,  or 
are  made  to  die,  every  year  for  the  sake  of  the  insurance  money. 
He  estimates  that  33  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  the  industrial 
classes  are  insured. 

From  statistics  supplied  by  the  manager  of  the  Prudential 
Assurance  Company,  and  arranged  by  Captain  Marshall  in  the 
"  Fortnightly  Review  "  for  December,  1890,  it  appears  that  80  per 
cent,  of  such  children  are  insured.  Probably  the  truth  lies 
between  these  two  estimates.  Child  insurance  is  much  more 
general  in  towns  than  in  the  country,  and,  as  we  should  naturally 
expect,  it  is  more  prevalent  where  a  high  rate  of  infant  mortality 
prevails  than  where  infant  life  is  comparatively  secure. 

Inquest  statistics  show  that  about  50  per  cent,  of  children  are 
insured.  Dr.  Hope,  in  the  investigation  at  Liverpool  previously 
referred  to,  found  that  nearly  64  per  cent,  were  insured.  So  that 
it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Waugh  is  guilty  of  as  much  under  estima- 
tion as  Captain  Marshall  is  of  over  estimation.  My  own  records 
(though   as  yet  too  few  to   give  any  reliable   estimate)    show, 
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however,  tbat  among  hospital  patients  Captain  Marshall's  figure 
is  not  too  liigh« 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  child  insurance  is  very  general, 
«ad  it  follows  that  the  inflnence  of  a  small  number  of  deaths 
directly  caused  for  the  sake  of  the  insnrance  money,  would  not 
aSect  to  any  appreciable  extent  the  general  mortality  statistics. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  to  make  any  use  of  them  to  estimate  the 
influence  of  insurance.  The  only  available  means  of  estimating 
the  influence  of  insurance  is  the  number  of  proved  cases  of 
infanticide  for  the  sake  of  the  insurance  money.  Such  instances 
in  people  who  are  permitted  by  the  Act  to  insure  are  compara- 
tively few  in  number.  The  report  of  the  1889  committee  states 
merely  that  the  allegations  of  culpable  and  even  wilful  neglect 
and  violence  have  been,  in  some  case,  well  founded,  and  that  the 
•object  of  such  neglect  and  violence  has  not  been  disconnected  with 
the  sums  payable  on  the  death  of  the  children.  This,  it  will  be 
noticed,  is  an  extremely  cautious  statement. 

Under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1875,  no  insurance  money 
may  be  paid  on  a  child's  death  except  to  the  parent  or  the  personal 
representative  of  such  parent.  The  great  majority  of  the  cases 
remaining  after  deducting  those  in  which  insurance  was  permissible 
under  the  common  law,  have  occurred  owing  to  the  loose  inter- 
pretation placed  upon  the  words  "personal  representative"  by 
those  who  are  called  upon  to  comply  with  the  Act.  Evidence  from 
ihis  source  is  therefore  wanting. 

To  sum  up.  I  repeat  that  in  my  opinion  child  insurance  has 
been  accorded  an  importance  far  beyond  its  merits.  The  same 
:amount  of  enez^  directed  to  the  suppression  of  an  obviously 
preventable  form  of  death,  e.^.,  suffocation  in  bed,  might  result  in 
a  greater  saving  of  child  life  than  would  result  from  the  total 
suppression  of  insurance.  It  would  be  as  rational  to  interdict  fire 
insurance  because  of  a  few  cases  of  arson,  as  to  prohibit  child 
insnrance  because  of  a  few  cases  of  proved  infanticide. 

If  the  inducement  offered  by  the  small  sum  received  from 
insurance  on  the  death  of  a  child  is  sufficient  to  determine  infanti- 
cide, it  is  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  light  estimation  in  which 
child  life  is  held.  The  proper  remedy  therefore  is  not  the  suppres- 
sion of  insurance,  but  the  raising  of  the  estimation  in  which  child 
life  is  held. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  lower  scale  of  payments  adopted 
by  the  1889  committee  might  fairly  be  accepted,  and  that  a 
system  of  child  insurance  registration  should  be  tried  by  the 
local  authorities  as  a  temporary  and  tentative  measure.  By  such  a 
register  accurate  information  as  to  the  influence  of  child  insurance 
would  be  obtained,  and  its  future  definitely  determined. 
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Payment  to  the  undertaker  is  objectionable.  Medical  super- 
vision  is  impracticable.  I  bad  formulated  a  scheme  bj  which 
children  before  insurance  were  to  be  seen  by  the  parish  medical 
officer  at  a  uniform  fee  of  i^.,  but  it  would  not  be  possible  to  cany 
the  scheme  into  execution. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  replace  the  present  system  of 
collecting  societies  by  any  State  system  of  child  insurance  without 
collectors.  The  evil  of  the  present  system  depends,  according  ta 
its  opponents,  upon  the  touting  by  rival  collectors;  but  a  non- 
collecting  society,  founded  in  Liverpool  by  the  late  Mr.  Robertson 
Gladstone,  has  only  met  with  a  very  partial  measure  of  success. 

The  ideal  insurance  system  would  be  an  endowment  system. 
The  life  of  the  child,  not  its  death,  would  become  the  source  of 
profit. 

Summing  up  the  causes  of  excessive  infant  mortality,*  and 
therefore  (as  I  have  shown)  the  perils  of  in&mt  life,  we  find  them 
to  depend  upon : — 

(1.)  Pre-natal  causes  leading  to  death  from  premature  birth, 
from  congenital  malformation,  and  from  hereditary  diseases. 

(2.)  Sanitary  conditions,  insanitation  leading  to  excessive 
mortality  from  zymotics  and  diseases  of  the  resp'iratory  system. 

(3.)  Social  circumstances,  e.g,^  ignorance,  occupation,  &c., 
leading  to  the  neglect  of  children,  and  consequent  excessive 
mortality  from  diarrhoea,  convulsions,  and  atrophy. 

(4.)  Crime  and  wilful  neglect. 

During  the  composition  of  this  paper  I  have  taken  the  oppor« 
tunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
(and  of  women)  to  the  awful  sacrifice  of  child  life  which  prevails. 
The  reply  has  invariably  been  to  this  effect:  ''Poor  things,  they 
*'  are  happier  dead."  This  carelessness  is  lamentable,  for  it  ignores 
one  reality ;  for  every  child  who  dies,  there  are  many  who  survive, 
stunted  in  growth,  dwarfed  in  development,  and  crippled.  We 
can  measure  the  loss  of  children  by  death;  we  cannot  estimate 
the  influence  upon][the  nation  of  the  weak  damaged  children  who 
survive.  An  inquiry  into  the  previous  history  of  prostitutes  in 
Russia,  revealed  the  curious  ^t  that  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  they  were  the  offspring  of  degenerate  parents,  of  parents 
addicted  to  intemperance,  or  of  parents  with  constitutional  disease 
(e.^,,  tuberculosis). 

The  difference  in  the  physique  of  children  bom  and  reared  in 
towns  and  of  children  bom  and  reared  in  the  country  is  very 
marked.  It  would  be  of  great  interest  to  follow  out  at  length  the 
influence  of  the  aggregation  of  population  in  large  centres  on  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  human  body.  The  increase  which 
has  been  noticed  in  recent  years  in  the  number  of  short  sighted 
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people  lias  been  attributed  to  tbe  want  of  exercise  of  the  eye  for 
distant  vision  bj  the  residents  in  our  large  towns.  The  influence 
of  daily  confinement  in  schools,  and  afterwards  in  offices  badly 
ventilated,  badly  lighted,  and  badly  appointed,  must  be  great.  It 
is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  death-rate  at  school  ages  from 
nervous  diseases  has  not  diminished,  while  the  death-rate  from 
other  causes  is  less  during  the  last  decade.  And  in  other 
directions  the  influence  of  town  life  may  be  traced. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  problem  we  are  considering  is 
the  treatment  of  the  ills  we  have  discovered ;  what  means  can  be 
suggested  by  which  a  diminution  of  these  evils  may  be  attained  P 

Idealists  who  depict  imaginary  communities  free  from  all  the 
vices  and  defects  of  actual  Hfe,  lose  sight  of  one  most  important 
factor.  They  do  not  remember  that  there  is  an  immense  amount 
of  crudty  and  wickedness  in  human  nature  which  is  only  kept 
under,  even  in  the  most  highly  developed  races,  by  the  strong 
arm  of  coercion.  Every  reform  which  has  ever  been  made  has 
necessitated  a  new  creation  of  officials,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
enforce  certain  essential  wholesome  regulations.  Behind  religion, 
morality,  education,  cleanliness,  we  always  see  the  policeman, 
who  punishes  the  wrong  doer ;  his  duties  are  always  tending  to 
grow. 

Whatever  may  be  suggested  as  a^  remedy  for  the  ills  we  have 
been  considering,  will  inevitably  necessitate  fresh  pains  and 
penalties,  as  well  as  authority  to  enforce  them.  Some  writers  are 
consequently  led  to  advocate  the  treatment  of  the  most  glaring 
evils  only,  and  to  consider  that  the  deep  seated  causes  are  beyond 
hnman  aid.  But  this  paper  would  be  in  no  wise  complete  if  it  did 
not  make  some  attempt  to  consider  the  ultimate  basis  of  infant 
perils,  even  though  preventive  measures  cannot  be  suggested 
which  would  effect  a  radical  cure. 

In  the  most  general  sense  it  may  be  said  that  in  a  civilised  race 
in&nt  perils  are  caused  by  poverty.  Into  the  still  wider  question 
of  how  far  poverty  is  due  to  individual  characteristics  I  do  not 
propose  to  enter.  The  poverty  to  which  I  allude  is  national,  not 
individual  poverty,  and  it  is,  I  think,  in  some  degree  independent 
of  individual  characteristics. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  great  accumulation  of  wealth  in 
a  few  hands  is  always  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  amount  of 
pauperism  and  want  spread  over  a  large  number  of  people.  So 
ibU  while  England  is  the  richest  country  in  the  world,  its  wealth 
is  a  measure  of  its  poverty — which  is  more  widespread  and  more 
hopeless  than  anywhere  else. 

This  condition  is  owing  to  the  peculiar  position  into  which 
we  have  drifted  in  our  social  arrangements. 
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The  natural  end  of  man's  existence  is  to  cnltivate  the  ground. 
Although  some  are  set  apart  for  other  duties  as  soon  as  the 
progress  of  civilisation  demands  division  of  labour,  there  must 
always  be  some  who  produce  from  the  ground  an  equivalent. 

At  the  present  time  we,  in  England,  are  in  the  abnormal 
position  of  ceasing  more  and  more  to  cnltivate  the  ground,  and  of 
spending  all  our  energies  in  producing  articles  of  which  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  difl&cult  to  dispose. 

When  machinery  first  became  applied  to  all  kinds  of  manu- 
factures, England  obtained  a  practical  monopoly,  and  for  a  time 
supplied  the  world  with  machine-made  goods.  The  demand  for 
labour  to  direct  and  assist  this  machinery  caused  the  owners  of 
machinery  to  offer  wages  which  tempted  the  field  labourers  to 
take  to  the  new  work,  and  so  began  that  steady  migration  from 
the  fields  to  the  towns,  which  has  been  the  great  economical  feature 
of  this  century. 

We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  our  monopoly  is  at  an 
end,  and  that  the  demand  for  machine  goods  is  becoming  less  and 
less.  The  goods  are  produced  on  so  vast  a  scale  that  employment 
has  become  intermittent.  Periods  of  active  production  are  followed 
by  periods  of  stagnatfon,  during  which  the  surplus  machine  pro- 
ducts are  being  worked  off.  This  uncertainty  of  employment  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  absence  of  thrift  (which  is  greatly  to  be 
deplored)  among  the  working  classes. 

It  is  impossible  to  formulate  any  scheme  to  cause  the  people  to 
return  to  agriculture.  Even  supposing  that  by  peasant  proprietor- 
ship, allotments,  or  any  one  or  the  other  devices  which  have  been 
suggested,  they  were  brought  back  to  the  land,  the  next  period  of 
commercial  prosperity,  with  its  high  wages,  would  inevitably 
tempt  them  back  to  the  towns  again.  The  development  of  civilisa- 
tion connotes  growth  of  luxury.  A  return  to  the  simple  primitive 
habits  of  our  ancestors  is  a  dream  that  can  never  be  realised. 

Therefore  although  I  think  that  many  of  the  social  evils  which 
I  have  alluded  to  would  vanish  if  the  bulk  of  the  population 
returned  to  agriculture,  I  do  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  discuss 
this  solution  further — it  is  impossible.  I  accept  large  towns  as 
inevitable.  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  the  methods  of 
treating  some  of  the  worst  features  of  town  existence  in  so  far  as 
they  affect  infant  life. 

A  few  words  first,  however,  in  reference  to  individual  poverty. 
Considerable  attention  has  been  given  lately  to  the  unemployed. 
Labour  bureaux  have  been  organised.  Harebrained  schemes  have 
been  originated  by  philanthropists  and  paid  agitators  to  provide 
work  for  everybody  "at  fair  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work."  The 
temporary  utility  of  such  schemes  has  been  already  indicated  in 
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the  general  discussion.  There  has,  however,  been  one  practical 
gain  from  the  attempt  made.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  many 
ci  the  unemployed  are  naturally  incapable  of  continuous  steady 
work.  "Whether  from  constitutional  idleness  or  from  intemperance, 
the  honest,  sym.pathetic  help  extended  to  many  of  them  has  been 
wasted.  The  majority  have  been  found  not  to  retain  the  employ- 
ment given.  In  many  cases  poverty  is  due  to  individual  not  to 
national  causes. 

Aggregation  in  towns  has  hitherto  always  implied  overcrowd- 
ing, and  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  to  combat  this 
evil  have  not  been  in  the  right  direction.  I  have  discussed  the 
question  of  the  influence  upon  health  of  the  blocks  of  model 
dwellings  with  the  assistance  of  the  statistics  afforded  by  block 
dwellings  in  London,  and  have  stated  my  belief  that  the  imniense 
outlay  of  money  involved  in  their  construction  has  not  been 
justified  by  the  result.  The  remedy  has  not  gone  to  the  root  of 
the  evil.  It  has  not  diminished  overcrowding.  On  the  contrary, 
it  has  increased  it.  The  only  good  achieved  has  been  obtained  by 
regulating  it.  The  risk  of  zymotic  diseases  is  increased.  It  is 
inevitable  that  under  any  system  of  close  aggregation,  however 
carefully  regulated,  filth  diseases,  whether  frbm  the  fouling  of  soil, 
air,  or  water  will  continue.  Another  factor  has  been  introduced 
into  our  social  system,  which  suggests  a  more  practical  and  radical 
solution  of  the  problem.  Of  late  years  the  great  development  of 
onr  railway  system,  enclosing  our  towns  by  a  rapidly  growing 
network  of  railways,  offers  means  of  transport  from  one  point  to 
another  within  a  reasonable  time.  No  system  of  travelling  is  so 
cheap.  There  is  now  nothing  to  prevent  workmen  and  others  from 
living  in  the  healthy  open  outskirts  of  our  towns,  which  have 
hitherto  been  the  exclusive  dwelling  places  of  the  wealthier 
classes.  Bills  recently  introduced  into  Parliament  have  shown  at 
what  small  cost  workmen's  trains  can  be  run,  5,  10,  or  even  15 
miles.  Compulsory  legislation  in  this  direction  would  benefit  the 
whole  community.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  us  to  wait  for  an 
enlightened  policy  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  railway  companies 
themselves.  They  are  vast  bodies  with  great  inertia,  with  internal 
selfish  interests,  slow  to  move  without  the  application  of  external 
forces.  It  can  be  readily  shown  that  the  plan  is  feasible.  The 
increased  volume  of  traffic  moreover  will  occur  when  ordinary 
traffic  is  least  heavy.  The  advantages  are  many  and  obvious. 
Even  where  they  do  not  directly  affect  infant  life,  yet  by  improv- 
ing the  general  standard  of  health,  they  are  certain  to  react 
favourably  on  infant  mortality. 

One  BuggeBiion  may  be  made  here.     Since  indirect  taxation  is 
always  more  readily  paid  than  direct  taxation,  free  railway  passes 
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might  be  attached  to  the  workmen's  dwellings  in  the  snbarbs. 
These  passes  would  be  paid  for  by  a  charge  in  the  rent  remitted 
by  the  landlord  to  the  railway  company.  The  objections  to 
residence  in  the  suburbs  would  thus  be  largely  reduced — ^the  full 
expense  being  easily  known. 

In  towns  themselves  we  can  only  moye  in  the  direction  of 
removing  the  more  obvious  consequences  of  overcrowding.  Not 
enough  activity  is  yet  shown  in  demolishing  grossly  insanitary 
property.  If  it  be  demolished,  the  method  is  often  bad.  A  whole- 
sale demolition  is  made  in  a  particular  district.  The  adjacent 
property  is  still  further  crowded,  and  this  congestion  is  often  long 
in  being  relieved.  It  is  true  that  provision  is  made  in  the  Acts 
for  adequate  accommodation  for  the  ejected  tenants,  but  more 
efficient  enforcement  of  the  provisions  is  desirable.  Vested 
interests,  and  the  want  of  adequate  independent  authority,  interfere 
with  the  enforcement  of  existing  powers.  The  appointment  of 
County  Medical  Officers  of  Health  is  being  followed  by  greater 
attention  to  the  sanitary  conditions  of  rural  and  urban  districts. 
Improvement  is  being  made,  but  it  needs  to  be  expedited. 

In  our  system  of  national  education  some  more  prominent 
place  should  be  given  to  domestic  training.  It  is  useless  to 
advocate  greater  parental  responsibility  unless  we  at  the  same  time 
prepare  the  children  to  bear  that  responsibility.  Moral  training 
must  be  left  to  our  moral  teachers  :  to  ministers  of  religion  and  to 
others.  Hitherto  too  much  attention  has  been  given  by  them  to 
matters  of  faith  and  religion,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  relations  of 
man  to  man  in  the  circumstances  of  every  day  life.  As  long  as 
educated  people  regard  the  sacrifice  of  child  life  with  equanimity, 
as  an  unmixed  blessing,  it  is  useless  to  expect  less  educated  people 
to  regard  it  as  reprehensible,  however  difPerent  the  points  of  view 
may  be. 

It  is  difficult  to  dissociate  ignorance  from  responsibility.  As  I 
have  already  shown,  half  the  deaths  of  infants  aj*e  attributable  to 
bad  feeding.     This  bad  feeding  depends  upon  ignorance. 

In  rural  districts  infant  mortality  is  low ;  this  fact  cannot  be 
explained  by  the  abundance  of  fresh  air,  or  by  the  high  standard 
of  general  education  which  obtains  there.  It  can  only  depend 
upon  the  better  training  of  the  young  girls,  who  are  familiarised 
from  their  earliest  youth  with  the  care  and  the  management  of 
children.  The  excessive  mortality  in  towns  depends  largely  upon 
the  want  of  this  knowledge.  The  highest  standards  in  board 
schools  and  other  schools  might  well  include  sound  elementary 
instruction  on  this  subject:  not  theoretical  instruction  as  to  the 
percentage  of  proteids  in  milk  and  such  like,  but  practical  rules 
for  the  feeding  and  care  of  infants.     I  do  not  depreciate  the  value 
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of  Bonnd  scientific  teaching,  howeyer  elementary,  of  physiology, 

but  there  is  a  long  step  between    theory  and  practice.      The 

practice  must  be  tangbt  in  the  schools,  for  there  is  no  method 

afterwards  of  imparting  it,  except  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the 

young  girls  themselves.     The  development  of  technical  instruction 

by  the  local  authorities  affords  another  opportunity  of  imparting 

this  knowledge.     The  adoption  of  domestic  training  as  a  subject  of 

technical  instruction,  and  the  appointment  of  well  qualified  lady 

teachers  to  instruct  the  industrial  classes  through  the  medium  of 

mothers'  meetings,  and  of  other  religious  and  social  assemblies,  as 

well  as  by  well  organised  special  classes,  would  be  a  step  in  the 

right  direction.       Some    work  of    this    kind    is    being  already 

attempted ;  but  the  teaching  is  not  continuous,  and  depends  upon 

voluntary  aid.     House  to  house  visitation  would  be  best  of  all. 

This  would  be  however  of  necessity  optional,  and  depend  entirely 

for  its  success  upon  the  tact  of  the  lady  teachers.     A  mission  field 

eidsta  neglected  and  uncultivated  as  wide  and  as  important  as  that 

of  India  or  of  China — with  only  one  disadvantage,  that  it  is  too 

near  home.     The   Buckinghamshire   County  Council  has  set  an 

example,  in  this  direction.     Through  the  energy  and  initiation  of 

Br.  De  Ath,  the  County  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  ladies  are  being 

trained  as  mral  health  missioners.     Their  duties  are  to  lecture  in 

a  popular  and  homely  way  on  the  management  of  personal  health, 

and  on  the  management  and  care  and  feeding  of  infants.     Special 

stress  is  laid  on  house  to  house  visitation  and  industrial  teaching. 

Huch  tact  is  required  to  avoid  giving  offence — a  point  humourously 

and  yet  pitifully  illustrated  in  a  recent  copy  of  "  Punch,"  where 

an  irate  mother  resents  the  teaching  of  the  new  young  doctor  as  to 

the  management  of  her  children,  on  the  ground  that  she  ought  to 

know  aU  about  it,  having  buried  fourteen  of  her  own!     This 

teaching  however  requires  to  be  very  carefully  watched — ^the  rural 

health  missioners  must  be  well  and  soundly  instructed.     The  work 

must  he  undertaken  in  earnest  and  devotedly  continued.     The 

results  will  not  be  seen  immediately ;  time  must  elapse  for  the  seed 

which  is  sown  to  grow  and  bring  forth  fruit.     The  soil  is  barren, 

and  the  harvest  will  not  be  rich. 

With  regard  to  the  employment  of  women  in  industrial  occu- 
pations, it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  necessity  exists  for  married 
women  to  be  so  employed.  The  influence  of  their  employment,  as 
1  have  showti,  on  their  offspring  is  twofold :  the  children  when 
they  are  born  are  less  fitted  to  enter  upon  the  competition  of  life, 
and  after  they  are  bom  the  necessity  for  their  mothers  to  work 
causes  them  to  be  neglected.  A  woman  under  the  present  law  may 
ikot  be  employed  for  a  month  after  her  confinement,  but  this  period 
is  not  long  enough,  and  it  seems  impossible,  under  existing  con- 
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ditions,  to  prolong  ifc  without  inflicting  mncli  hardship.  The 
mortality  among  the  infants  of  the  female  operatives  employed  in 
the  factory  of  M.  Dolfus,  a  cotton  manufacturer  of  Mulhouse,  was 
reduced  from  between  40  and  50  per  cent,  to  about  26  per  cent,  by 
the  establishment  of  a  maternity  fund,  to  which  the  married 
women  paid  contributions,  which  were  supplemented  byM.  Dolfus. 
The  women  were  enabled  by  this  fund  to  remain  away  from  work 
for  a  longer  period  after  tbeir  confinements.  A  grant  is  made  by 
many  friendly  societies  on  the  birth  of  a  child  to  pay  for  the 
attendance  of  a  doctor  and  of  a  nurse.  This  principle  might 
easily  be  further  extended,  but  such  a  universal  obligatory 
insurance  could  not  be  enforced.  The  establishment  of  numerous 
day  nurseries,  or  creches,  conveniently  situated  in  industrial 
centres,  is  the  only  practical  remedy,  together  with,  the  prohibition 
of  the  entrusting  of  infants  to  ignorant  and  careless  neighbours 
for  hire  or  reward.  In  our  large  tovms  children  are  left  under  the 
care  of  older  children  scarcely  bigger  than  their  charge,  or  are 
obliged  to  entrust  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  complaisant 
neighbour,  more  ignorant  of  babies  than  the  mother  herself. 
Some  trust  to  opiates.  Two  day  nurseries  in  Liverpool,  with  an 
annual  attendance  of  nearly  4,000  children,  an  average  of  44  per 
day,  managed  wisely  and  economically,  expended  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  6d.  per  child  per  day,  or  about  3*.  6d.  per  week.  The 
utmost  charge  that  can  be  made  is  19.  a- week,  so  that  28.  6d, 
a- week  per  child  must  be  met  by  donations  or  subscriptions.  It  is 
hardly  fair  to  expect  that  this  deficiency  should  be  defrayed  in 
this  way,  and  in  view  of  the  evidence  tendered  before  the  Infant 
Life  Protection  Act  of  1890,  by  which  it  was  urged  that  no  child 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  be  received  from  the  custody  of  its  parents 
for  hire  unless  by  a  registered  person,  the  establishment  by 
county  councils  of  a  widespread  system  of  day  nurseries  seems 
desirable.  This  plan  is  strongly  advocated  by  many  county 
medical  officers  of  health. 

I  have  already  indicated  the  great  influence  which  intemper- 
ance exercises  directly  on  infant  mortality,  and  have  referred  to 
the  influence  it  exerts  on  the  wage-earning  power  of  the  people. 
I  include  here  the  summary  of  an  investigation  made  for  me  by 
the  chief  of  a  large  manufactory  in  Liverpool.  The  results  are 
really  worse  than  the  figures  would  imply,  for  by  the  method  of 
time  keeping  adopted  by  the  firm,  a  quarter  day  lost  in  the 
morning  would  be  neutralised  by  any  overtime  worked. 
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Table  TiXXT. — AnaU/sis  of  Men  Ixmng  a  Quarter  or  a  Half  Day  on  the 
various  Days  of  the  Week.    Friday  Evenirig  being  Pay  Night, 

[Seventeen  men  for  twenty  weeks.] 


Saturday   57 

Monday 89 

Tuesday 3  7 


Wednesday   25 

Thursday  18 

Friday    14 


Percentages  of  men  "  losing  time  "  on  each  day  of  the  week. 


From  inquiries  made,  the  inference  that  the  loss  of  the  *'  first 
''quarter"  is  due  to  the  previous  night's  dissipation  is  fully 
confirmed. 

Intemperance,  whether  regarded  as  a  cause  or  as  a  consequence 
of  our  social  conditions,  is  directly  responsible  for  much  of  the 
poverty,  priTation,  and  crime,  and  for  the  neglect  which  leads  to 
the  sacrifice  of  child  life.  Although  there  is  no  necessary  relation 
between  the  number  of  public  hoases  and  the  amount  of  drunken- 
nwB,  yet  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  public  houses  is  urgently 
needed.  In  Liverpool  a  district  (upon  which  houses  for  the  sale  of 
drink  are  prohibited  by  the  terms  of  the  leases  granted  by  the 
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landlord)  has  a  lower  death-rate  than  adjoining  districts.  The 
houses  are  better  kept  and  are  better  maintained  than  similar 
houses  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  Licences  should  be  placed  nnder 
the  control  of  the  ratepayers.  A  maximum  number  of  licensed 
bouses  in  any  area  should  be  fixed  by  law. 

I  cannot  help  believing  that  early  education  has  most  influence 
of  all  in  preventing  the  formation  of  the  drink  habit.  The  majority 
of  drunkards  begin  to  drink  to  excess  in  early  life ;  some  when  on  the 
down  grade  after  maturity ;  comparatively  few  through  failure  in 
business,  grief,  or  poignant  emotion  during  the  period  of  maturity. 

Attention  requires  to  be  directed  to  the  quality  of  the  beer  and 
spirits  retailed,  and  firm  measures  ought  to  be  taken  for  the 
prevention  of  the  sale  of  injurious  drink.  A  compulsory  modifica- 
tion in  the  character  of  the  beer  would  be  followed  by  excellent 
results. 

A  few  points  remain  to  be  mentioned:  The  question  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  is  too  wide  to  be  considered.  To  the 
influence  of  syphilis  I  have  called  attention,  and  any  method 
whereby  its  frequency  could  be  diminished,  involving  no  further 
interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  than  that  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  ought  to  be  accepted  as  necessary  and 
urgent! 

The  form  of  death  certificates,  and  the  question  of  death  certifi- 
cation, is  at  present  under  consideration  by  Parliament.  The 
majority  of  uncertificated  deaths  are  deaths  of  infants.  A  revision 
of  the  form  of  the  death  certificate  so  as  to  include  particulars  of 
insurance,  the  appointment  of  medical  men  as  registrars  by  whom 
the  certificates  would  be  scrutinised,  and  immediate  inquiry  made 
into  doubtful  or  suspicious  cases,  are  desirable.  It  is  impossible 
nnder  present  conditions  for  any  medical  man  to  initiate  on  his 
own  responsibility  an  inquiry  in  cases  where  unconfirmed  suspicion 
alone  exists.  Reference  to  the  coroner  is  cumbrous,  unsatisfactory, 
and  often  nugatory.  Finally,  the  coroner's  inquiry  at  present  held 
on  children  found  dead,  whether  foundlings  or  whether  children 
overlain,  ought  to  result  in  some  more  useful  and  practical  result 
than  the  usual  formal  return  of  a  verdict  with  an  occasional 
censure. 

Lastly,  the  Imperial  Parliament  has  already  provided,  in  th6 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  some  means  of  repressing 
the  graver  forms  of  neglect.  These  means  require  to  be  extended 
by  the  provision  of  punishment  for  overlying.  Administration  of 
opiates  should  be  prohibited :  soothing  syrups  containing  narcotics 
being  suppressed.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Act  is  chiefly 
administered  by  voluntary  societies.  Power  ought  to  be  entrusted 
to  the  local  authoiities  to  undertake  the  duties  hitherto  performed 
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by  children's  protection  societies.  Private  philanthropy,  however 
excellent,  ou^ht  not  to  be  allowed  to  undertake  public  work. 

It  may  be  nrged  that  the  remedies  I  have  proposed  are  utterly 
inadequate  to  cope  with  the  gravity  of  the  conditions  I  have 
been  discussing;  and  the  contention  is  reasonable.  But  more 
drastic  reforms  are  either  impossible  or  premature.  I  have  insisted 
that  the  preventable  forms  of  child  neglect  are  in  the  main 
referable  to  want  of  parental  responsibiliiy — a  condition  which,  it 
is  certain,  larg^ely  depends  on  ignorance.  The  remedy — ^the  only 
remedy — in  wbich  I  have  any  faith  or  confidence — is  education. 

"  My  people  are  destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge."  "  Knowledge 
*•  is  power,  and  power  implies  trust.  We  who  enjoy  knowledge  are 
'^  the  trustees  of  power.  People  are  ignorant  because  they  are 
"  ignorant,  they  do  not  desire  knowledge  because  they  have  not 
**  even  the  knowledge  to  know  that  knowledge  is  desirable.  They 
"  are  to  be  pitied  and  to  be  helped !  By  whom  are  they  to  be 
**  pitied,  and  by  whom  are  they  to  be  helped,  but  by  those  to  whom 
*'  the  highest  privileges  of  knowledge  are  entrusted  P  " 
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Analysis  of  Methods  of  Feeding  Infants. 

Five  Hundred  Consecutive  Oases  from  the  Ir^irmary  for  Children^ 

Liverpool. 

Table  1. — Methods  of  Feeding. 


Aget. 

Bretgt 

Brcut 
nd  Food. 

food. 

ToteL 

0—  8  montliB  ..« 

8      6      

M 
88 

54 
9 

23 

37 
33 

84 
89 
.60 
94 

III 

^12      - 

Oyer  1  year 

151 
136 

TotaL 

155 

ii8 

227 

500 

Tablb  fL-'Fercentages. 

Methods  of  Feeding. 

Agd. 

Bnaiu 

Bmit  and  Food. 

Food. 

0 —  3  months, r„.,,t.Tr,,t 

48-7 

87-2 

85-7 

6-6 

20-7 
a4'5 
»4-5 
24-2 

80'6 

8—  6      .. 

88*3 

6— -12      „      

89-8 

Oyer  1  year    

68*2 

Table  3. — Methods  of  Feeding  in  relation  to  Digestive  Disorders. 


Digeative  Ditorden. 

Other  niBonet. 

Agef. 

BrMit. 

Breait 
and  Food. 

Food. 

Breast. 

Breast 
and  Food. 

Food. 

0 —  8  monthfl  .... 

8-  6      , 

6-12      „        .... 

Over  1  year 

All  cases   

21 
12 
19 
6 
58 

13 
14 
24 
29 
80 

80 
84 

50 

78 

192 

33 
26 

35 

3 

97 

10 
11 
18 
4 
88 

4 

5 

10 

16 

35 

Table  4. — Methods  of  Feeding  in  relation  to  Digestive  Disorders. 
Percentages, 


Ages. 

Breast 

Breast  and  Food. 

Food. 

0 —  8  months 

8 —  6      

88-8 
31-6 

35'» 
66-6 

37*4 

56-5 
560 
650 
87-8 
680 

88-2 
89-0 
83-0 
83-0 
84-5 

6—12      

Over  1  year    

All  cases 

Note, — The  numbers  in  Table  4  show  percentages  of  children  fed 
on  breast,  breast  and  food,  or  food,  who  saffer  from  digestiye  dis- 
orders. It  is  seen  that  60  per  cent,  of  infants  were  suffering  from 
digestive  disorder,  and  64  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  examined* 
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Apprehensions  for  Drunkenness^  Bate  of  Infant  Mortality^  Infant 
Leath'Raie  from  Violence,  Marriage-Eatey  Birth-Bate^ 


TOVB. 


ApprehentuuiJi 

per  10,000, 


Rate 
of  Iniknt 
Mortality, 
1871-80. 


Yioleooe. 

Infant 

Death-Rate, 

1871-80. 


Marriage. 

Bate, 
1871-80. 


Birth- 

Rate, 

187U80. 


1.  I^rerpool    .^............... 

S.  Neveastle-oii-Tyne  ..  .., 

3.  South  Shields. ^. 


6.  WaningtoB 
6.  BirkeBheMl.. 

7. 


8»  Msnehester 

9.  Salfiovd......... — 

10,  Trneaoath 

11.  Novcaitle-imder-Lyiie... 

13.  Hartlepool 

18.  Chesterfield    

14.  Aahtoa-imder-LyBe  ...... 

15.  Rochdale. 

16.  Wakefield  ., 

17.  Great  Grimaby  

18;  irigan — «* 

1».  Smderland....... 

90,  Newport... ...•. 

81.  Derby ......... 

S3.  Ctodar...... ^ 

ss, 

as.  fUSSm  

SCSranea 

17.  Kendal   

28.  Hereford.. 

8».  8taJTbTidfe»...... 

50.  Gar&le 

51,  IfettittflifaaiB  ..... 

83.  Stockport  

SS.  Shrewehory    ...... 

34.  Blaekbnra  ........ 

85,  Searboroogh  .».« 
S6,BennATr. 

87.  Rdltos 

88.  Hon 

88.  York 

40L  Chcfter  

41.  Wdaall 

43.  Preston  

48w  Wolverfaampton... 

44.  Hnddersfidd 

45.  Beverley 

4&  Doneaster .. 

47.  Maednfidd  . 

48b  Worcnter  .m...... 

49,  Btnniufham  , 

UK  Leeds 

5U  Newark 

53.  Carmarthen   

68^  linooln 

54^  Bradford. 

55;  KiddennisBter  .. 
16.  Middlesboioogh 
57.  Sheflldd  ......!!... 

5&  Congletoa  


873 
880 

806 


378   { 

870 
368 
357 
389 
387 
834 
939 
316 
308 
196 
194 
173 
171 
159 
169 
151 
189 
188 
184 
188 
Ul 
ISO 
133 
133 
181 
ISO 
119 
118 
118 
118 
111 
104 
108 
100 

99 

98 

91 

87 

87 

86 

83 

78 

69 

68 

63 

61 

67 

66 

68 

49 


"51 
I3S 
170 
190 

lit 
\^ 

149 

i^ 

154 

15a 

;g 
146 

14» 

X74 
139 
157 
141 
105 
121 
179. 

i8a 
140 

IS 

% 

157 

'& 

2ia 

:^ 

M5 
no 
162 

\l 

■J* 
183 

145 


}      0-81      J 


14-0 
4-85 
1*94 

0-81 

1*88 
1-13 
3-29 

3*41 

1-63 
1-35 
1-83 
1  85 
1-48 
0-96 
0-814 
1-18 
1-87 
0-81 
1-53 
1-68 
1-84 
1-13 
0*98 
108 
0-68 
0-694 
1-07 
1-46 
0-96 
1-09 
3-11 
1-68 
1-67 
0-685 
1-83 
3-30 
0-98 
1-38 
1-61 
1-44 
0-65 
0-79 
1-46 
0-48 
1«10 
1-08 
0-76 
1-93 
10-98 
3-14 
1-28 
0*36 
1-04 
1-11 
8-87 
1-47 
1-63 
0-38 


39-84 

\IU 

16*19 
13-55 
14-98 
38-49 
26-00 
16-52 
15-37 
13-54 
iTlq 
15*53 
17-84 
16-94 
16 -43 
16-54 
17-34 
19-31 
19-10 
22-34 
18*14 
16*62 
16*17 
18-62 
19-95 
14*02 
13-65 
17-84 
17*03 
24-95 
20*25 
14-00 
17*18 
17*83 
13-18 
17-33 
25-17 
17-11 
16-96 
14-7* 
i7-»7 
15-86 
16 -37 
14-13 
15-05 
17-92 
15*08 
19-66 
23-97 
14-41 
14-89 
16*56 
18 '08 
16*12 

IS -39 
26*30 

13-70 


86*08 
87-86 
48-81 
46-37 
«*8*. 
41-11 
87-88 
44-08 
58*97 
40-78 
48*39 
41*14 
40*87 
48-86 
44*53 
37-88 
84-96 
41*46 
35 -34 
46-77 
41-07 


38-60 
85*88 
87-67 
38-60 
85-10 
41*75 
31-96 
28-74 
37-88 
33*95 
38-58 
86-70 
88*18 
89-80 
31*57 
80-61 
89-80 
87-88 
82*86 
38-04 
48-95 
87-86 
89*76 
84-48 
82*28 
35*84 
•  S2-83 
82*00 
39*89 
89-33 
32*28 
30-74 
84-21 
37*97 
38-98 
44*04 
42-60 
35-31 


•  From  Fonrth  Report   Select   Committee  (House  of  Lords)   on   Intemperanne,  Appendix, 
Table  i. 

Other  statistics  firom  Registrar-General's  Report,  li371-80. 
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Deaths  in  the  Ten  Years  1871-80,  England  and  Wales. 


Annual  death-xate  perl 
i,ooo   J 

Mean  populationi  1871-81 

All  oanseB 

Small  pox  

Measles  

Scarlet  feyer  

Diphtheria 

Whooping  cough  

O^hus    

Enteric  feyer 

Simple  continued  feyer.... 

Puerperal  feyer 

DiarrhoDa  and  dysentery.. 

Cholera  

Cancer 

Scrofula 

Tabes  mesenterica 

Phthisis 

Hydrocephalus  

Diseases  of  the — 

Keryous  system 

Circulatory  system    .... 

Bespiratory     „ 

Digestiye         „ 

Urinary  „ 

Generatiye      „ 

Suicide 

Childbirth  

Viol 
Oth( 


21-27   I   177   I  65^  I  27"7   I  18"0  |  »2*5   |  63-12 


17,944 

221,552 

6,104 

115,081 

81,016 

77,893 
515,099 

77,260 

674,279 

818,873 

915,840 

288,061 

95,413 

18,841 

16,967 

22.617 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

140,467 

85,422 

6,375 

2,067 

1,13* 

2,ZI4 

692 

205 

147 

86 

59 

65 

9S 

117 

88 

8,561 

4,788 

1,906 

1,105 

831 

38,367 

18,962 

5,837 

2,312 

1,36* 

xo,i3X 

7,503 

3,551 

2,179 

1,903 

26,524 

19,259 

8,229 

4,877 

3,731 

222,308 

42,668 

17,278 

10,258 

6,823 

1,306 

486 

355 

874 

447 

228,908 

108,543 

36,788 

17,609 

10,416 

31,308 

6,074 

2,418 

1,746 

l^SiS 

980 

1,113 

1,002 

982 

895 

66 

27 

16 

8 

6 

_ 

_„ 

..^ 

««. 

«^ 
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Influence  of  Buck-to-Back  Dwdling  ffoutes  on  Mortality. 
["Maiiehe6terStatistio8,1870-a3."    Bj  Dr.  Tatham.] 


Knmbcr 

of 
Eanmera- 

Percratage 

of 

Back-to-Bttck 

Popolation. 

Death-Rate  per  1,000  Fopolatioii  per  Almiim. 

Oronp. 

AU 

Principal 

other 

Diarr- 

tion 

Infeetioiu 

PhtbiBii. 

Pulmonary 

Areas. 

Bonn, 

Canaea. 

Diseaaes. 

Biseaaea. 

hoea. 

A.  Begent  Boad 

District^ 

I 

72 

— 

54,264 

26-1 

4-9' 

a'7 

5-7      ' 

1'54 

II 

10 

i8 

.8,778 

29-1 

4-9 

2'7 

7-5 

1-85 

m 

6 

50 

4,380 

37*3 

7-6 

4'5 

8-6     . 

a'83 

B.  Greengate  Dii 

ifcrict— 

I 

9 

— 

8,718 

iy^ 

4-5 

2-8 

6-6 

142 

II 

13 

23 

.11,749 

29-2 

4-8 

3*3 

7-8 

I'SS 

m 

12 

56 

11,405 

30-5 

&2 

3*6 

7-9 

2'12 

One  area  of! 
Group  HI  J 

100 

892 

38-4 

8-7 

5'^ 

9-2 

3-36 

/v.  RuaedPs  St(Uisttc$  on  the  Influence  of  the  Dwelling  House  on  Mortality, 

Glasgow^  1888» 


Death-Ratea  per  100,000. 

IMaeaaa. 

One  and  Two 
Room  Honaea. 

Three  and  Poor 
Boom  Hooaea. 

FiveBooma 
and  upwarda. 

Zjmotic  dieeaaes    

Acute  diaeases  of  the  lungs,  in-1 
diiding  oonanmption J 

Nenrons  dueases  and  diseases  ofl 
nutrition  in  children ■. / 

Accidents  and  syphilis  in  children  .... 

MisoellaneoDs  trndassified  diseaises .... 

.      478 
.      985 

480 

32 

799 

246 
689 

.*35 

II 

764 

114 
328 

91 
690 

All  causes  .......... ...--rt-rr-i-T,-;-— 

2,774 

1,945 

1,128 
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DeoUh'Jtates  at  aU  Ages,  and  Bates  of  Infant  Mortality  in  Twenty-Eight 
Large  Tovms,  1887. 


England  and  Wales 

i8-8 

145 

Twenly-eight  large  towns.... 

ao-8 

168 

28-7 

191 

Preston 

»7-9 

214 

Blackburn 

^S'S 

201            1 

Newcastle  ..« 

*5*3 

174 

Oldham  

23-8 
a3*7 

187 

IdTerpool    : ^.,. 

186 

Huddersfield  

*3'o 

181 

Plymouth  ..« ^... 

22-7 

196 

Salford • 

22*2 
21*9 

195 
172 

Cardiff 

WoWerhampton 

21-7 

1 
176 

Sheffield 

21-6 

177 

Bolton 

21-3 

21-1 

171 
172 

Leeds  

Halifax   

2I-0 

158 

Birkenhead 

21-0 
20-4 

20-4 

19-9 

156 
149 
158 
178 

Bristol 

Norwich • 

Bradford 

Sunderland 

19-7 

151 

lP»Tf>*iTlffhft"l     .......»r.... ...... 

I9'7 
19'^ 

176 

London   

158 

Portsmouth    

»9'5 

143 

Xjciceeter 

«9^5 
19-2 
187 
17-1 

209 

Hull    

165 
170 

Nottingham 

Derby 

142 

Brighton ....« 

16*9 

149 
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Diitrict 

KoDber 

of 

Intebitcd 

Houses. 

Nunber 

of 
families. 

Number 
of  Tenements 
with  less  than 
Fire  Booms. 

Tenements 
percent. 

Famflies 
to  each 
House. 

PopoUtion. 

Deaths. 

Death- 
Rate. 

A 

i;a28 

l|73> 

1,122 

64-8 

1-41 

7,224 

404 

27-99 

B 

2,538 

345' 

1,721 

49*9 

1-86 

.   14,835 

707 

23-83 

C 

4,871 

6,609 

3,109 

47-0 

1-36 

27,871 

1,004 

i8'oi 

D 

8,596 

4,840 

1,943 

4o-a 

1-36 

20,109 

674 

16-75 

E 

2,326 

3,i^3 

1,300 

39-8 

1-40 

13,883 

412 

14*84 

F « 

1,482 

1,596 

258 

1 6a 

111 

8,857 

231 

12*98 

G 

2,621 

2,813 

410 

14-6 

111 

i5-,4i9 

833 

1079 

H 

668 

748 

113 

^5' 2 

112 

5,"» 

89 

870 

19,380 

H^oS^ 

9,976 

— 

1-29 

113,310 

3,854 

i7'oi 

Phtrifit 

Pmtht. 

Fhtbisii. 

Tabercolsr. 

Bronehial 

Cetinrh, 

Pneamonia. 

Aespiratorj. 

Premie 

tore 

Births. 

Othen. 

A 

B 

404 
707 

41 
79 

49 
54 

»9 
3i 

1 
1 

0 

4 

25 
32 

519 

0 

1,004 

IM 

117 

42 

2 

8 

49 

465 

D 

674 

80 

68 

27 

7 

29 

E 

412 

31 

47 

21 

6 

16 

F 

281 

za 

18 

12 

9 

7 

•977 

O 

383 

21 

20 

10 

7 

5 

H 

89 

3 

5 

2 

3 

1 

^otal 


Total 
Deaths. 


Deaths 

from 

Zymotics. 


Measles 
and 

Whoop- 
ing 

Coogh. 


Diarr- 


Phthiato. 


Tnber- 
enlar. 


Bronehial 

Catanfa, 

fee. 


Bespi» 
ratory. 


Pre- 
matnie 
Bfaihi. 


Others. 


D--H  .... 

0 

AsadB 


56-08 
24-59 
19-38 


13-72 
x8'ii 
25-18 


118 
2-22 
2-72 


0-55 
i'25 
1-30 


0-88 


1-25 


1-15 
2-10 

2'34 


0-54 
0-76 
113 


2-i8 
3-31 
5-37 


0-24 
0-60 
0-54 


0-44 
0-88 

1-29 


7-99 

8-25 

11-77 


UoogTe" 
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Jnfof^  Mortality  and  Density  of  Population, 


{ 


RegistntMUi  Comity. 

lUtaof 
Infuit  Mortality. 

Estimated 

PopnlatioB 

middle  of  1891. 

▲emge. 

Acree 
per 

1881-90. 

1891. 

Perwn. 

jEirGXAlTD  AKI>  WaXBS 

142 

149 

29,081,047 

37,239,351 

1-28 

I.  LOKBOK    

162 

155 

4,221,452 

74,692 

0-18 

n.  SoTTTH  Easthsit— 
Siunrey  

110 
116 
109 
112 
106 

no 
ii8 
109 
116 
116 

676,078 
808,872 
666,186 
668,681 
268,888 

453,028 
970,060 
947,132 
1,046,576 
574,808 

0-78 

Kent 

1-2 

1-7 

Hampeliire    ^.. «.. 

BericBhire 

1-5 
21 

ni.  SOTTTHMlDULin)- 

Middleaox 

Hertford    ..., 

BnckiDgliain... 

Oxford 

Kortbampton  ........ 

HnntingdoTi ».. 

Bedford 

Cambridge    » 

128 
108 
U6 
113 
182 
107 
181 
121 

119 
102 
112 
12a 

135 
no 

i«5 
119 

580,607 
216,480 
164,687 
188,372 
308,971 
60,199 
166,298 
,     196,373 

178,755 
44»,623 
410,176 
489,727 
632,982 
204,473 
307,050 
573,793 

0-3 
20 
2-5 
2-6 
20 
40 
1-8 
2-9 

IT.  Eastbkk — 
Easex 

126 
114 
186 

>24 

no 

H2 

766,903 
353,948 
460,649 

904,194 

923,709 

',308,719 

11 

Suffolk  

Norfolk..... 

2-6 
2-8 

V.  South  WwTBmr— 
Wilte..... 

103 
96 
121 
187 
110 

100 
83 

125 

147 

"3 

266,264 
189,045 
636,860 
318,326 
610,507 

797,457 
610^582 

1,643,390 
879,328 

1,066,938 

31 

BoTBOt  ^ 

Derooi  .... . 

t'Om^Fftll  •.••••.... 

32 
2-6 

2-7 

SomeTBet  

20 

Tl.  WUT  llTDIiAVD— 

124 
109 
117 
156 
134 
160 

134 
121 
120 
163 
139 
H5 

649,474 
113,248 
264^390 
1,106,845 
428,651 
803,624 

700,080 

519,141 
933,582 
766,688 

434,554 
610,587 

1-2 

4-5 

Salop 

Stafford. 

Worcester .«. 

3-6 

0-69 

10 

Warwick 

0-76 
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Infant  Mortality  and  Density  of  Poptdation—Contd, 


BAgiftntionConoty. 

Bate  of 
Infant  Mortality. 

Eitiinated 

Popolation 

middle  of  1891. 

Acreage. 

Ame 

per 

1881-90. 

1881. 

PermL 

Til.  NobthMidlard 
Leioester  

164 
111 
182 
154 
184 

174 
154 
136 

154 
>39 

880,624 
22,094 
467,221 
606,936 
433,628 

535,103 
107,352 
>,73i,7i8 
604,181 
556,869 

1-4 

Kntland    

4*8 

Lincoln 

8*7 

Nottingliam «... 

Derby    

11 
1-2 

.x'wav^          

Till.  NobthWbsterk 
Oh^Yiire 

148 
166 

H9 
176 

710,245 
8,970,582 

643,745 
1,307,381 

0*9 

Lancashire    ^.. 

0-8 

IX.  TOBK— 

West  Biding    

East        „        

North      „        

166 
140 
136 

168 
«53 
U9 

2,471,437 
400,948 
864,907 

1,776,884 

696,296 

1,253,649 

07 
1-7 
85 

Z.  NOBTHBBir— 

152 
142 
123 
100 

168 
«59 
^3* 
no 

1,028,241 

608,041 

266,951 

66,257 

765,075 

1,290,312 

970,161 

503,073 

0*7 

Korthmnberland  .... 
Ouniberland 

2-5 
3*6 

Westmorland  

7-6 

XI.  Wblbh— 
Monmouth    ,., 

140 
140 
119 

160 

157 
126 

276,184 

1,064,619 

450,689 

427,848 
2,676,723 
1,989,157 

1-6 
2-6 

4-4 

Sonih  Wales    

Notth     „        
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Statistics  of  Block  Buildings. 


District. 


Tear. 


Sevla- 


Diph- 
tlieria. 


Tjphoid. 


MeMlM. 


Per. 

tUHtl. 


Diar. 
rhoea. 


PMbodj  Dwellings    .... 

Iioodon    

Feabodj  Dwellings   .... 

London 

InrproTed  Industrial  1 
DweliingB    / 

Metropolitan     Asso- 1 
ciation  Dwellings   / 


1888^9 

1890  ... 

If 
1886-90 


343 

226 

634 
238 

222 


589 
889 

147 
820 

149 


73 
H3 

97 
149 

62 
74 


1,040 
649 

1,026 
724 

844 
593 


858 

553 

a,05* 

74" 

611 
482 


563 
668 
891 
672 

852 

556 


Feabodj  Dwellings    .... 

Metropolitan     Asso- 1 
ciation  Dwellings  j 

Improred  Industrial  1 


nrarorea 
DwelliDi 


«• 


J 


Loodon 


Deatb-Rate, 
1886-89. 


19-11 
18-79 

12-46 
15-74 


Bizth-Bate, 
1886-90. 


40-24 
32-98 

35-ii 
30-81 


Tear. 


1882-90. 
'86-90. 

'86-90. 
'82-90  . 


Rate 
of  lufant 
MorUlity. 


1392 
121*0 

130-0 
151-9 


Deaalty 

of 

Popalatioa. 


751 


58 


Mean  annual  death-rate  per  I 
1,000  liTing,  0 — 6  years    ....  | 


Mean  annual  death-rate  per 
1,000  liring,  all  ages ............ 


Measles , 

Pertussis  ., 

Measles..... 
Pertussis  . 
Phthisis  . 
Tubercular 


Peabody 
Building!. 


London. 


6-25 
508 


4-21 
4*»5 


104 
0-86 
1-82 
2*68 


0-55 
o*55 
1*77 
i'53 


There  was  also  an  excess  of  deaths  from  respiratory  diseases, 
Tiolence,  and  ill-defined  canses. 

In  1884  there  were  10,144  living  rooms  provided  in  the 
Peabodj  bnOdings,  occupied  by  18,453  persons.  In  that  year 
the  birth-rate  was  4*46  per  cent.  (1*09  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
London  rate).  The  general  death-rate  was  1*91  per  cent.  (0*12 
lower  than  the  London  rate).  The  rate  of  infant  mortality  was 
13*87  per  cent.  (i'37  per  cent,  below  the  average  for  London). — 
Kewsholme :  Boyal  Staiisticai  Society's  Journal. 
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Discussion  on  Dr.  Jones's  Paper. 

The  Psesidbnt  said  he  was  sure  that  all  those  present  would  feel, 
with  him,  that  the  paper  jnst  read  was  well  worthy  of  being 
connected  with  the  name  of  Howard.  There  was  good  ground  for 
hope  in  the  figures  laid  before  them,  for  one,  at  least,  of  the  causes 
of  the  high  death-rate  among  infants  was  remediable,  namely 
ignorance.  This  high  mortality  was  commonly  associated,  in  the 
minds  of  most  people,  with  murder  for  the  sake  of  the  insurance 
money,  and  it  was  very  satisfactory  to  find  that  there  was  no 
sufficient  oTidence  to  bear  out  such  a  supposition.  Poverty,  and 
still  more,  ignorance  and  folly,  were  the  causes  of  the  large  death- 
rate.  The  improper  feeding  of  the  children  was  due  to  the  extra- 
ordinary recklessness  on  the  part  of  the  poor,  and  the  same  food 
was  often  given  to  infants  under  one  year  as  to  adults.  One  reason 
why  the  mortality  among  Scotch  children  was  less  than  amongst  the 
English  seemed  to  be  that  the  food  generally  consumed  there  was 
more  suitable  for  children  than  in  England.  Dangers  from  illness, 
such  as  croup  and  the  like,  could  often  only  be  obviated  by  lavish 
expenditure,  and  in  these  cases  the  poor  were  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage; but  the  majority  of  the  causes  of  infantile  death  would 
disappear  if  the  people  were  better  educated. 

Mr.  P.  Hbndbiks  concurred  with  the  President  in  taking  a 
hopefol  view  of  the  figures.  He  had  been  rather  struck  with  the 
observation  to  the  effect  that  the  mortality  tended  to  increase 
where  the  purse  was  lighter.  Statistical  information  was  wanting  as 
to  the  rates  of  infant  mortality  amongst  the  classes  and  the  masses; 
but  some  twenty  ye^irs  ago,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Ansell  (junior) 
had  collected  statistics  in  reply  to  a  large  number  of  circulars  sent 
to  the  upper  and  professional  classes  regarding  this  point.  The 
returns  were,  of  course,  of  a  purely  voluntary  nature,  and  the 
molts,  therefore,  not  perfectly  satisfactory :  but  the  impression  he 
had  gathered  from  Mr.  Ansell's  researches  was  that  the  mortality 
during  the  first  five  years  of  life  did  not  differ  much  in  the  two 
classes.  That  inquiry  did  not,  however,  cover  more  than  some 
50,000  children.  He  was  afraid  that  the  actuaries  could  not 
throw  much  light  upon  this  question,  as  very  few  of  them  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  insurance  of  children  in  particular. 

Dr.  Francis  Warner  said  that  ho  was  not  fully  competent  to 
speak  upon  the  statistics  of  infant  mortality,  but  he  would  like  to 
■ay  a  few  words  concerning  his  own  observations  among  school 
children.  The  author  had  referred  to  the  laborious  occupations  of 
women  in  connection  with  the  developmental  condition  of  their 
diildren,  this  subject  had  now  an  important  bearing  on  the  labour 
question,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  large  number  of  badly- 
developed  children,  who  reached  adult  age,  had  greatly  increased 
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the  nnmber  of  the  anemployed.  The  President  had  spoken  of  the 
advantages  possessed  by  the  wealthy  in  rearing  children,  but  he 
(Dr.  Warner)  had  found  (Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  SociePy^ 
March,  1893,  pp.  71 — 95)  that,  contrary  to  expectation,  ill- 
development  among  children  did  not  appear  to  be  more  common 
amongst  the  very  poorest  classes  tham  amongst  the  middle 
and  better  class  families.  The  proportion  of  cases  of  low  nutri- 
tion and  of  defective  development  wag  in  fact  rather  higher 
in  the  middle  class  than  in  the  poorest  elementary  schools,  and  he 
did  not  think  the  bom-chance  of  living,  and  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  poorer  children  were  less  than  those  of  the  better 
classes.  Atrophy  without  disease  generally  occurred  among 
children  with  small  and  imperfect  brains,  and  such  children  if 
they  grew  up  were  apt  to  be  delicate.  An  improvement  in  the 
general  conditions  of  development  among  the  child  population 
would  greatly  diminish  the  infant  mortality,  and  would  also  prevent 
many  children  from  growing  up  mere  weaklings.  The  proportion 
of  ill-developed  children  varied  much  in  different  districts,  and  con- 
ditions of  building  were  of  importance.  Dr.  Jones  had  spoken  with 
qualified  approval  of  the  artisans  block-dwellings,  and  his  (Dr. 
Warner's)  own  observations  had  led  him  to  conclude  that  degener- 
ative changes  were  possibly  taking  place  (especially  among  the  girls,, 
who  wei'e  more  susceptible  to  conditions  of  environment)  in 
neighbourhoods  where  many  such  buildings  existed..  He  had 
noticed  this  more  particularly  in  the  city  of  London,  where  not 
only  did  the  people  inhabit  the  large  block  dwellings,  but  the 
neighbourhood  consisted,  as  it  were,  of  deep  valleys  overshadowed 
by  high  mountains.  The  same  thing  could  be  said  of  the  higher 
class  residential  property  in  Kensington  and  Chelsea,  for  there 
the  children  were  much  inferior  to  those  of  poor  districts  like 
Islington;  and  these  conclusions  appeared  to  be  confirmed  by 
inquiries  amongst  the  schools  in  these  districts. 

He  would  be  glad  to  know  if  Dr.  Jones  could  state  anything 
concerning  the  different  mortality,  in  boys  and  girls,  of  the  con- 
ditions of  defective  development.  He  had,  himself,  found  that 
while  a  greater  number  of  boys  showed  the  conditions  of  bad 
development  (except  small  heads),  yet  when  the  girl  had  some 
mal-development  she  was  more  delicate  than  the  boy,  and  he 
should  suspect  that  developmental  causes  conduced  more  to  mor- 
tality among  girls  than  among  boys.  Again,  the  variation  of 
infant  mortality  according  to  the  nationality  would  be  extremely 
interesting;  the  conditions  of  development  among  Jews,  Irish, 
and  English  varied  greatly.  He  agreed  that  much  good  was  to 
be  expected  from  more  general  education,  and  this  appeared  to 
him  one  reason  why  the  Jewish  children,  sometimes  living  under 
the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances  and  in  great  poverty,  as 
in  Whitechapel,  were  yet  seldom  affected  with  atrophy,  <fec.  The 
converse  of  this  held  good  among  the  Irish,  among  whom  education 
was  not  so  general,  and  not  of  such  long  standing. 

Mr.  Noel  A.  Humphbets  thought  that,  in  one  or  two  respects, 
the  statistics  might  be  improved.     He  entirely  approved  of  con- 
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fining  tbe  term  "infant"  to  children  nnder  1  year  of  age,  and 
also  of  the  method  of  calculating  infant  mortality  hy  the  propor- 
tion of  deaths  nnder  that  age  to  the  births:  this  method  was 
above  snspicion  now  that  birth  registration  was  practically  com- 
plete. Bat  partly  from  necessity,  Dr.  Jones  had  also  adopted 
another  method,  which  was  open  to  very  grave  objection.  He  had 
in  Tables  II  and  III  calculated  the  proportion  of  deaths  nnder 
1  year  to  the  estimated  number  of  persons  living  under  1  year 
of  age.  In  the  census  returns  the  number  of  persons  living  under 
1  year  of  age  was  very  much  under-estimated,  because  parents 
in  their  census  schedules  frequently  returned  a  child  in  its  first 
year,  as  aged  1  year,  and  consequently  the  number  of  children 
nnder  1  year  of  age  is  veiy  considerably  under -stated  in  the 
census  returns.  With  regard  to  the  influence  of  female  occupa- 
tion upon  infant  mortality — a  subject  of  which  the  importance 
could  scarcely  be  over-rated — he  thought  that  this  question  had 
been  pre- judged  without  sufficient  evidence.  It  was  well  known 
that  the  infant  death-rate  was  high  in  Lancashire  and  the  West 
Biding  of  Yorkshire,  where  many  women  were  employed  in  the 
factories,  and  also  that  it  was  low  in  rural  districts,  where  there 
was  mnch  less  female  occupation.  He  was  quite  prepared  to 
believe  that  factory  employment  of  married  women  must  be 
injurions  to  the  health  of  their  children ;  still,  statistics  did  not 
entirely  support  the  assertion  that  factory  employment  was  the 
main  canse  of  the  high  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  Lancashire.  In 
Durham  and  Sonth  Wales,  both  mining  districts,  where  females 
were  consequently  not  much  engaged  in  industrial  occupations, 
the  infant  mortality  was'  higher  than  in  the  West  Biding  of 
Yorkshire.  Again,  the  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  prema- 
ture births  had  been  attributed  to  the  increasing  employment  of 
women;  but  the  death-rate  from  premature  births  was  higher  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  than  in  Lancashire  and  the  West  Biding  of 
Yorkshire,  where  the  industrial  employment  of  women  had  reached 
its  highest  development :  37  to  43  per  cent,  of  the  women  in  the 
two  latter  counties  were  engaged  in  some  occupation,  against  only 
20  per  cent,  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Of  course  it  was  impossible 
ta  say  that  prematnre  births  and  the  employment  of  females  were 
noi  connected,  bat  the  question  required  fuller  and  more  careful 
investigation.  His  own  inquiries  led  him  to  the  belief  that  over- 
crowding and  other  general  insanitary  conditions  had  a  much 
greater  influence  on  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  than  female 
occupation,  and  he  hoped  that  some  reliable  statistics  might 
shortly  be  prepared  in  order  to  throw  more  light  on  this  important 
question. 

Mrs.  Fawcbtt  said  that  it  must  not  be  overlooked,  in  considering 
the  effect  of  the  employment  of  women  on  infant  mortality,  that 
the  present  century,  which  had  eminently  been  one  of  the  uprise  • 
And  growth  of  women's  occupation,  was  also  a  century  of  the  most 
rapid  increase  in  the  population.  The  number  of  the  people  had 
more  than  trebled  itself  since  1800  (the  population  of  England 
and  Wales  having  grown  in  that  time  from  nearly  9,000,000  to 
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29,000,000),  whereas  it  took  Bometliing  like  fonr  centimes  from 
the  time  of  the  Black  Death  up  to  the  year  1800  to  even  doable 
the  population.  Therefore  it  seemed  that  general  insanitary 
conditions  were  a  much  more  important  factor  than  industrial 
employment  in  the  high  rate  of  infiajit  mortality.  Although  no 
doubt  in  many  cases  children  sufEered  from  the  absence  of  the 
mothers  from  home,  there  were  compensating  circumstances,  such 
as  her  being  able  to  provide  them  with  better  food  and  better 
sanitary  surroundings  with  the  result  of  her  labour,  and  this  was 
the  more  marked  in  the  case  of  children  who  had  weathered  the 
storms  of  the  first  year  of  infancy.  These  advantages,  she  thought, 
went  a  long  way  towards  compensating  the  ill  effects  of  the 
mother's  industrial  employment. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Bailet  said  that  a  good  many  years  ago,  he,  with  a 
friend,  had  made  an  investigation  into  the  rate  of  mortality  among 
the  families  of  the  peerage,  and  amongst  other  remarkable  results 
he  had  found  that  the  rate  in  the  children  of  these  families  differed 
in  a  marked  degree  from  that  of  the  population  generally,  being 
much  more  favourable.  Those  observations  were  more  to  the 
purpose  than  Mr.  Ansell's  statistics.  He  was  very  glad  to  hear 
Dr.  Jones's  opinion  as  to  the  insurance  on  the  lives  of  children. 
Be  considered  it  a  shameful  thing  to  say  that  human  beings 
effected  insurances  on  the  lives  of  their  children  in  order  to  make 
a  monetary  profit.  There  was  one  society  at  the  present  moment 
which  had  insurances  on  the  lives  of  more  than  2,000,000  children : 
that  Society  had  investigated  the  mortality  among  those  children, 
with  extreme  accuracy,  with  the  result  that  the  mortality  was  found 
to  be  less  among  them  than  among  the  children  throughout  the 
country  generally.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  mothers  desired  to  have 
what  they  called  a  decent  funeral,  and  the  death-rate  among  infants 
was  so  high,  that  they  persuaded  the  husband  to  lay  by  a  penny  a 
week,  for  which  they  could  obtain  a  minimum  sum  of  thirty 
shillings,  and  a  maximum  of  ten  pounds.  It  was  not  thrift,  it  was 
simply  a  provision  for  a  calamity  to  which  infants  were  peculiarly 
liable. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton  wished  to  thank  Dr.  Jones  for  this 
contribution  to  the  many  sources  of  inquiry  made  with  regard  to 
the  system  of  national  education.  The  great  work  done  by  the 
EducationEd  Department  had  been  the  training  of  teachers.  Many 
men  and  women  were  engaged  in  teaching  with  much  zeal  and 
earnestness,  and  it  was  through  the  agency  of  training  colleges 
that  they  hoped  to  enlarge  the  range  of  the  subjects  taught. 
With  regard  to  the  insurance  of  infants,  he  had  himself  made 
some  inquiries  into  the  subject,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  general  charge  of  insuring  children  to  obtain  the  money 
on  their  early  death  was  a  gross  libel  upon  the  masses.  Poor 
people  spoke  of  the  death  of  their  children,  or  of  their  own,  in  a 
way  which  was  perhaps  somewhat  shocking  to  others.  Death  was 
more  familiar  to  them,  and  there  might  be  some  reasons  for  the 
safeguards  adopted  by  many  prominent  insurance  companies ;  but 
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it  niTist  not  be  forgotten  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  institntion 
oi  friendly  societies  was  to  secure  the  seemlj  funeral  for  their 

dead,  ^wbicli  was  so  great  an  object  of  desire  to  the  class  who 

supported  the  institution. 

Mr.  E.  A.  BusHEB  asked  whether  Dr.  Jones  had  any  special 
reason  for  the  assertion  that,  while  the  Bev.  Benjamin  Waugh 
estimated  that  33  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  the  industrial 
classes  were  insured,  and  Captain  Marshall  estimated  the  same 
proportion  at  80  per  cent.,  the  truth  probably  lay  between  these 
two  figures.  He  himself  thought  that  the  80  per  cent,  was  very 
much  nearer  the  actual  fact.  This  would  also  seem  to  be  in  close 
agreement  with  Dr.  Jones's  own  experience,  that  "  85  per  cent,  of 
the  children  in  his  own  hospital  were  insured." 

Dr.  Hugh  Jones,  in  reply,  said  that  the  statement  that  "  the 
heavier  the  parse  the  less  the  mortality,"  was  borne  out  by  certain 
statistics  from  Preston,  where  it  was  found  that  the  child  mortality 
among  the  upper  class  was  much  less  than  among  the  lower.  In 
answer  to  Dr.  Warner,  he  coald  also  state  that  the  death-rate 
from  congenital  malformation  was  higher  for  boys  than  for  girls. 
The  influence  of  nationality  was  a  difficult  subject  to  tackle  in 
Liverpool,  owing  to  the  variety  of  races  there  represented,  and  it 
was  a  subject  which,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  it  was  better  to  avoid. 
He  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Humphreys  as  to  the  importance  of 
considering  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  rather  than  the  infant 
death-rate.  He  held  a  very  definite  opinion  that  the  industrial 
occupation  of  women  did  conduce  to  excessive  infant  mortality. 
The  impression  left  upon  his  mind  by  his  hospital  experience  was 
that  where  the  mother  was  at  work,  the  infant  was  almost  always 
neglected;  and  when  such  children  were  admitted  into  hospital, 
they  generally  proved  bad  patients.  There  were  some  statistics 
on  this  point.  During  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  general 
death-rate  in  Belgium  had  decreased  from  24  or  25  per  cent,  to 
20-25,  and  the  sanitation  there  had  greatly  improved,  yet  the  rate 
of  infant  mortality  had  risen  from  148  to  159  per  cent.;  and  the 
only  explanation  which  had  been  offered  was  the  more  frequent 
employment  of  women  in  industrial  occupations  during  the  last 
twenty -five  years.  The  statement  as  to  the  proportion  of  children 
insured  requii'ed  a  little  explanation.  He  was  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Waiigh  had  under-estimated,  as  much  as  Captain  Marshall 
had  over-estimated,  the  proportion,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he, 
himself,  had  found  that  85  per  cent,  of  his  hospital  patients  were 
insured.  But  in  dealing  with  hospital  statistics  he  had  entirely 
confined  himself  to  children  under  18  months  old;  and  the 
number  of  policies  which  lapsed  between  the  ages  of  18  months 
and  10  years  was  qaite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  discrepancy 
between  his  figures  and  those  obtained  from  inquest  statistics. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Jones  brought  the  proceedings 
to  a  close. 
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Ocean  Highways  :  their  Bearing  on  the  Food  and  Wages  of  Great 
Britain.    By  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ge^orgb  Hjlmilton,  M.P. 

[Read  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  20th  February,  1894. 
The  President,  Chablss  Booth,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair.] 

It  is  witli  some  trepidation  that  I  nndertake  to  read  a  paper  on 
the  above  subject  before  this  Society;  but  the  opinions  therein 
stated,  and  the  propositions  sought  to  be  established,  are  the 
result  of  loug  personal  acquaiutance  -with  and  study  of  a  question 
wbicb,  beyond  all  others,  affects  the  material  "wellbeiug  of  the 
country,  and  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  yet  examined 
or  pronounced  upon  by  statisticians  except  in  a  somewhat  per- 
functory and  casual  manner. 

I  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  put  the  successive  stages  of 
reasoning,  by  whicb  I  arrive  at  certain  conclusions,  in  such  a 
statistical  form  as  will  enable  the  practised  controversialists  in 
this  Society  to  rapidly  test  their  soundness  or  fallacy. 

Many  of  the  most  notable  papers  read  in  recent  years  before 
this  body  have  demonstrated  the  rapid  augmentation  of  wealth 
which,  decade  by  decade,  this  country  has  and  is  accumulating 
under  a  policy  of  practically  free  imports;  and  the  labours  and 
investigations  of  some  of  the  ablest  and  best  known  statisticians 
have  been  devoted  with  gi*eat  success  to  tracing  the  disti-ibution 
of  this  increase  of  substance  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  far 
all  sections  of  the  community  have  benefited  by  it.  The  result  of 
their  labours  has  been  to  show  that  the  distribution  and  dispersion 
of  this  increase  of  wealth  has  been  wide  and  general,  so  much  so 
that  notwithstanding  the  great  growth  of  the  population  as  shown 
by  the  decennial  censuses,  the  material  position  of  all  classes  has 
continuously  improved,  so  far  as  wellbeing  can  be  tested  by 
accurate  estimates  of  income  and  consumption. 

A  great  and  marked  success  in  these  respects  has  attended  our 
past  policy  of  freeing  imports  from  hostile  imposts  or  obstructive 
tariffs.  But  the  continuous  success  of  a  policy  of  free  imports 
into  an  island  (I  use  these  words  advisedly  in  place  of  those 
generally  in  vogue,  "  fi?ee  trade,"  for  situated  as  Great  Britain  is, 
it' is  her  importing  powers  which  dominate  her  exporting  capacity) 
largely  depends  upon  the  free  control  and  uninterrupted  use  of  the 
ocean  highways  leading  to  that  island.  England  has  had  that 
great  advantage  for  a  continuous  and  uninterz'upted  period  of 
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nearly  ninety  years,  for  from  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar 
np  to  now  she  has  been  nndispnted  mistress  of  the  area  which 
these  trade  rontes  and  highways  traverse.  Mr.  Glover,  in  March, 
1892,  read  a  paper  before  the  Society  in  which  he  showed  for 
the  later  half  of  this  period  of  ninety  years,  viz.,  from  1850  to 
1890,  the  use  this  country  had  made  of  the  advantages  of  long 
and  unbroken  free  ocean  transport.  Taking  decade  by  decade  he 
showed  that  the  total  entries  and  clearances  at  the  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  had  grown  with  unexampled  rapidity. 

In  1850  the  total  entries  and  clearances  were  under  40  million 
tons ;  in  1860  they  were  under  59  million  tons ;  in  the  next  decade, 
1870,  they  had  reached  73  million  tons;  in  the  next  ten  years, 
1880,  they  had  grown  to  133  million  tons;  and  finally  in  1890 
they  had  arrived  at  the  high  .figure  •£164  million  tons. 

Thus,  within  a  period  of  forty  years  the  entries  and  clearances 
by  our  marixie  transport  have  more  than  quadrupled  themselves. 
But  these  fig'ures  contain  the  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  coast- 
wise, which  relate  more  to  the  hon^e  than  foreign  trade.  The 
table  below  gives  the  tonnage  over  this  period  appertaining  to 
both  classes  of  trade : — 


[000*8  omitted.] 

Total 
Entries  and  Clearancet. 

CoaitwiBe. 

Foreign  Trade  only. 

1850 

39>634, 

73,1981 
133,250, 
164,340, 

25,129, 
34,017, 
86,558, 
74,514, 
90,056, 

14,505, 
24,689, 
36,640, 
58,736, 
74,283, 

'60 

'70 

'80 

'90 

It  will  thns  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  the  foreign  trade  is 
relatively  greater  than  in  the  coast  trade,  and  that  whereas  the 
total  entries  and  clearances  have  quadrupled  themselves  in  this 
period,  the  foreign  trade  entries  and  clearances  have  risen  from 
14^  millions  to  74  millions,  and  quintupled  themselves. 

Dcring  this  period  the  population  has  risen  from  27,721,056  in 
1850,  to  38,101,975  in  1890. 

I  have  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  accurate  data  upon 
which  to  base  an  estimate  of  the  income  of  the  country  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  this  period ;  but  Mr.  Giffen,  in  his  "  £ssays 
"  in  Finance,"  2nd  series,  p.  433,  accepts,  in  the  following  words. 
Professor  Lieone  Levi's  calculations  for  a  certain  portion  of  this 
period,  viz.,  from  1867-84,  as  regards  the  relative  earnings  of  the 
working  classes,  both  in  the  aggregate  and  individually : — 

"  In  the  seventeen  years  1867-84,  Professor  Levi  finds  that 
*'  the  aggregate  earnings  of  the  working  classes  have  risen  from 
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**  418  million  £  to  520  million  £,  or  nearlj  25  per  cent.,  the 
''  increase  of  the  numbers  being  onlj  1 1  per  cent. ;  and  the 
"  average  increase  per  head  is  from  38/.  to  42/.  149. — or  rather 
**  more  than  1 1  per  cent." 

"We  may  therefore  safely  accept  this  statement,  althongli  it 
only  covers  a  portion  of  the  period  with  which  I  am  dealing,  and 
assame  that  for  the  remainder  of  the  period  the  earnings  per  head 
of  the  working  classes  were  on  the  rise  and  not  on  the  fall. 

As  regards  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  price  of  necessaries,  the 
"  Agricultural  Returns  for  Great  Britain  for  1892  "  (published  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  C-6743),  give  us  most  valuable  infor- 
mation, for  on  p.  23  is  shown  the  price  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats 
for  the  last  twenty  years : — 


Year. 

Wheat,  per  Quarter. 

Barley,  per  Quarter. 

OaU,  per  Quarter. 

1872 

*.       d. 

51       - 
45       1 
30       3 

*.        d. 
37       5 
31       2 
26       2 

#.        d, 

23        1 
21       10 

'82 

'92 

19       10 

and  for  meat  during  the  same  time : — 

Year. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Pork. 

1872 

»82 

'92 

Per  8  lbs. 
4*.     irf.  to  5*.   \od. 
4*.     -d.  „  6#.     -d. 
2S,  lid.  „  4».     9^. 

PerSlba. 
4*.  lOd.  to  6s.  Sd. 
6f.    4d.  ,,  7s.  2d. 
8*.    7d.  „  5*.  7rf. 

Per  8  lbs. 
3*.    6d.  to  4*.  9^. 
4*.    3d.  „   5*.  -d. 
2s.  lid.  „  4*.  yd. 

and  the  fall  in  price,  combined  with  the  rise  in  wage,  has  resulted 
in  the  following  gratifying  increase  of  consumption  per  head  of 
the  population  of  food  imported  from  abroad : — 


Periods. 

Wheat 

in 
Grain. 

Flour. 

Potft. 

toet. 

Fresh 
Beef. 
Mutton 
and 
Pork. 

Bacon 

and 

Hams. 

Butter 

and 

Margarine 

and 

Cheese. 

Eggs. 

Arge.  of  6  years  1871-75 
'76-80 
'81-85 
'86-90 

Single  year  1891    

lb. 

174 
186 
170 
196 

lb. 
19 
28 
45 
48 
49 

lb. 
16 
28 
11 
7 
9 

lb. 
0-2 
1-7 
3-6 
70 
110 

lb. 
7-8 

13-5 
11*8 

I2'9 

14-0 

lb. 

9-5 
11-9 
12-9 
14-5 
160 

No. 

»9 
22 
26 
31 
34 

It  will  be  observed  by  a  study  of  this  table  that  the  consump- 
tion of  the  main  necessaries  of  life  contained  in  it  have  risen  greatly, 
with  the  single  exception  of  potatoes,  and  the  fall  in  the  import 
of  this  vegetable  per  head  is  not  unsatisfactory,  for  it  does  not 
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indicate  a  redaction  in  the  general  consumption  of  vegetables 
thronghont  the  United  Kingdom,  bnt  a  diminution  of  the  class 
who  entirely  depended  upon  that  vegetable  for  their  sustenance, 
and  the  substitution  generally  of  more  nntritious  food  in  its  place. 

I  speak  subject  to  correction,  but  I  believe  that  I  am  accurate 
in  saying  that  such  an  increase  of  population  in  so  circumscribed 
and  long  settled  a  country,  accompanied  by  such  a  rise  in  wages  and 
such  a  fall  in  the  price  of  the  main  necessaries  of  life,  is  without 
precedent,  or  at  any  rate  without  authentic  statistical  record. 

Cause  and  effect  are  here  placed  in  close  relation.  It  is 
because  access  to  the  highways  of  the  sea  have  for  so  long  a  time 
been  free  and  undisputed,  that  Grreat  Britain  has  been  able  to  so 
utilise  her  insular  geographical  position,  and  thus  rapidly  develop 
the  other  many  advantages  which  the  possession  of  exceptional 
mineral  wealth  gives  her.  This  combination  has  enabled  her  to 
reverse  the  social  and  economic  phenomena  of  the  past,  and  with 
an  increasing  population,  pressing  upon  the  means  of  subsistence, 
to  lower  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  yet  increase  the 
wage  remuneration  of  her  industrial  classes. 

The  feat  is  remarkable.  This  Httle  island,  situated  at  one  end 
of  the  smallest  continent  of  the  world,  has  so  developed  her 
mercantile  marine  and  ocean  carrying  transport,  that  she  holds 
under  her  flag  alone  72  per  cent,  of  the  total  ocean  steam  going 
tomiage  (see  Glover,  March,  1892,  Table  XV)  of  the  whole  world. 
Through  tlie  instrumentality  of  her  navy  and  this  vast  merchant 
fleet,  she  has  not  only  established  great  colonies  and  dependencies 
beyond  the  sea,  but  she  has  absorbed  and  retained  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  trade  of  these  expanding  communities,  and  she  has 
in  addition  laid  the  whole  world  under  contribution  to  administer 
to  the  wants  and  food  requirements  of  her  increasing  population. 

These  great  achievements  are  worth  recording  and  eulogising ; 
but  we  mast  never  forget  that  remarkable  as  they  are,  conducive  as 
they  have  been  to  the  prosperity  and  wellbeiug  of  the  community, 
they  carry  within  themselves  the  germ  of  an  ever  present  and  ever 
increasing  danger.  Every  year  we  are  becoming  more  and  more 
dependent  upon  others  for  the  means  of  daily  subsistence,  not  only 
as  regards  the  supply  of  food,  but  also  of  that  raw  material  upon 
which  the  great  mass  of  our  home  industries  depend. 

Free  and  independent  are  the  two  epithets  by  which  English- 
men love  to  describe  the  characteristics  of  themselves,  their 
country,  and  their  customs.  Free  we  may  be,  but  independent 
we  certainly  are  not.  We  are  less  self  contained,  less  self  support- 
ing, and  more  dependent  upon  others  than  any  great  nation  of  the 
past  or  present,  and  our  actual  and  relative  dependence  upon 
others  mnst  increase  year  by  year  and  decade  by  decade,  for  we 
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cannot  go  back  or  attempt  to  reverse  the  policy  of  free  imports, 
the  results  and  benefits  of  which  have  alone  enabled  a  dense 
population  of  nearly  40,000,000  to  be  packed  into  these  islands 
nnder  conditions  of  comfort  and  improvement. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  food  supplies  only.  Foreign  supplies 
and  foreign  raw  material  are  now  the  foundation  and  mainspring 
of  our  huge  internal  fabric  of  industrial  employment ;  and  as  these 
industries  develop  with  the  growth  of  population,  they  cannot 
become  less  dependent  upon  supplies  brought  to  them  across  the  sea. 

For  ninety  years  we  have  had  command  and  control  of  the  sea 
and  its  waterways ;  and  ninety  years,  equal  to  three  generations,  is 
a  long  period  in  the  life  of  any  nation.  Englishmen  have  thus  got 
into  the  habit  of  regarding  the  free  use  of  the  sea  in  all  times  and 
under  all  conditions  as  an  inalienable  right,  a  heritage  that  is 
protected  by  some  irrevocable  law  of  trespass,  and  the  likelihood 
of  any  interference  with  or  loss  of  this  power  is  to  many  minds 
so  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  possible,  that  it  is  dismissed  as 
an  unnatural  contingency  no  more  likely  to  occur  than  the 
destruction  of  these  islands  by*  earthquake. 

Immunity  in  the  past  is  no  guarantee  for  the  future,  unless 
the  conditions  of  the  past  and  future  are  alike  and  unchangeable. 
That  the  conditions  under  which  we  gained  and  have  retained  the 
control  of  the  sea  have  changed  and  are  changing,  is  but  too  self- 
evident  to  all  statisticians  who  study  and  digest  the  past  and 
present  expenditure  upon  the  navies  of  the  world.  It  therefore 
falls  well  within  the  province  of  the  practical  statistician  to 
attempt  in  some  degree  to  forecast  and  calculate  how  far  dis- 
turbance with  sea  routes  now  open  would  affect  the  food  supplies 
of  the  country,  and  also  what  proportion  of  the  industrial  popula- 
tion are  engaged  in  occupations  wholly  oi»  in  part  dependent  upon 
imports  and  raw  material,  and  how  far  a  partial  stoppage  of  such 
supplies  would  affect  their  wage  earning  power. 

The  subject  to  be  examined  divides  itself  into  three : — 

1st.  The  marine  carrying  power  at  present  employed  in  the 
export  and  import  trade  of  Great  Britain,  classifying  the  tonnage 
of  the  vessels  so  engaged  according  to  nationality,  dividing  this 
classification  again  into  steam  ships  and  sailing  ships. 

2nd.  The  amount  of  articles  of  food  now  imported  into  this 
country  by  such  tonnage,  and  what  proportion  of  the  total  food 
supplies  of  the  country  such  imports  constitute. 

3rd.  To  what  extent  the  staple  trades  and  industries  of  the 
country  are  affected  by  foreign  imports,  or  dependent  upon  them 
for  their  maintenance. 

The  two  first  branches  of  the  subject  have  in  some  shape  or 
other  been  so  frequently  the  subjects  of  discussion  in  this  Sociefy, 
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that  they  offer  no  special  features  of  novelt j,  but  the  third  is  one 
of  absorbing  interest  from  an  industrial,  I  might  go  farther  aod 
BAj  from  a  national,  standpoint.  So  far  as  I  know  it  has  not 
been  made  the  subject  of  close  statistical  investigation.  My  paper 
to-night  makes  no  pretence  of  doing  more  than  initiating  an 
inquiry  into  and  examination  of  this  complicated  and  sinuous 
question  in  the  hope  that  hereafter  abler  and  more  practised 
hands  will  follow  up,  test,  and  amplify  the  limited  conclnsions  at 
which  I  have  been  able  to  arrive. 

In  dealing  with  the  statistics  (1)  of  tonnage,  (2)  imports  of 
food,  and  (3)  imports  of  raw  material,  I  have  been  unable  to 
adopt  a  synchronous  year  for  all  three  sets  of  figures,  but  as  the 
tendency  of  the  figures  I  use  is  very  unmistakeable,  and  their 
direction  very  clear,  the  argument  I  base  upon  them  will  in  no 
sense  be  affected  by  the  year  of  illustration  not  being  identical  in 
every  case.  For  the  tonnage  statistics  I  have  taken  the  year  1890, 
as  it  was  with  the  figures  of  that  year  that  Mr.  Glover's  paper  of 
March,  18^2,  dealt,  and  he  has  so  closely  dissected  and  so  ably 
pointed  out  the  meaning  of  the  returns  he  used,  that  I  am  glad 
to  avail  myself  of  his  experience  and  unquestionable  authority  in 
utilising  the  figures  again. 

Tonnage  Statistics. 

For  the  year  1890  the  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  the 
foreign  trade  only  at  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  74,283,000, 
but  the  total  amount  similarly  entered  and  cleared  with  cargoes 
only  was  62,836,000,  and  its  distribution  amongst  the  various 
nationalities  was  as  follows  (see  Table  IX,  Glover,  "  Tonnage 
"  Statistics,"  March,  1892)  :— 


Nationality. 


Stenm. 


Sailing. 


Total. 


British.. 


42,127,26« 


4,278,984 


46,406,250 


Korwegian 

German  

Butch 

Danish 

Swedish  

French    

Spanish   

Belgian    

BuKian  

Italian     

American    

Austrian 

Other  countries . 


Total  foreign 


Total  Biitish  and  1 
Foreign J 


917,105 
2,523,635 
1,645,283 
1,029,044 

826,692 

984,550 
1,114,086 

692,994 

145,218 
67,819 

108,558 
36,833 

237,177 


s,875»634 
831,119 
123,621 

45^'572 
621,867 
286,631 
40,204 
3»ii7 
3 » 1.403 
297,002 

164,177 
64,08 1 
15*893 


3,792,739 

3,354,754 

1,768,904 

1,485,616 

1,448,559 

1,271,181 

1,154,290 

696,121 

456,621 

364;321 

272,735 

100,914 

263,070 


10,328,494 


^101,331 


16,429,825 


52,455,760 


10,380,315 


62,836,075 

CoQgle 
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It  will  tbns  be  seen  that  of  the  tonnage  cleared,  4,278,984  tons 
Britisb  and  6,101,331  tons  foreign  was  sailing,  making  an  aggre- 
gate of  10,380,315  sailing  tonnage  oat  of  a  total  of  62,836,07$; 
in  other  words,  upwards  of  16  per  cent,  of  the  sea  carriage 
supplying  ns  with  foreign  food  and  material  is  still  propelled  by 
sail  power. 

In  speaking  of  our  mercantile  fleet,  scattered  all  over  the 
universe,  and  coming  to  and  going  from  eveiy  port  of  consideration 
in  the  world,  it  most  always  be  remembered  that  the  proportion  of 
it  which  trades  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  a  foreign  port 
has  always  to  start  from  and  return  to  a  given  centre,  and  that 
this  centre  is  Great  Britain. 

Any  statistician  who  has  studied  trade  routes  knows  well  that, 
where  the  current  of  trade  is  denoted  by  trade  routes,  from  all 
partes  of  the  world  are  issuing  small  streams  of  merchant  vessels 
gradually  converging  closer  and  closer,  until  finally  the  great  bulk 
of  the  carrying  trade  becomes  a  series  of  thickening  columns 
which  converge  and  meet  at  the  entrance  to  the  Irish  and  British 
Channels.  Molestation  to  commerce  is  more  apt  to  occur  when 
the  current  of  it  is  continuous  and  the  course  certain  than 
where  sea  room  is  plentiful,  and  ships  few ;  and  this  is  especially 
the  case  with  sailing  vessels.  I  think  we  can  all  of  us,  without 
a  great  strain  of  imagination,  depict  to  ourselves  circumstances 
under  which  the  risk  to  sailing  vessels  attempting  to  trade  with 
Great  Britain  would  be  such  that  they  would  not  attempt  it,  and 
be  laid  up.  Sixteen  per  cent,  of  the  sea  transport  now  supplying 
our  wants  would  at  once  disappear.  But  this  reduction  of  sea 
carriage  would  not  be  confined  to  sailing  vessels  only ;  the  steam 
transport  would  also  be  afEected,  but  to  what  extent  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  estimate. 

The  diminution  which  would  occur  in  the  steam  tonnage 
trading  between  Great  Britain  and  foreign  countries,  in  the  event 
of  Great  Britain  being' a  belligerent,  must  largely  depend  upon 
the  naval  strength  of  the  enemy,  or  combination  of  enemies,  with 
which  she  was  fighting.  But  we  have  certain  data  as  to  the  speed 
of  much  of  the  tonnage  so  engaged,  and  by  analysing  these  figures, 
and  looking  to  the  growth  in  recent  years  of  the  shipping  engaged 
in  this  transport,  we  can  form  some  kind  of  an  idea  of  what 
the  limits  of  contraction  would  be.  In  the  returns  from  the 
"  Warships  of  the  World,"  1893,  are  included  certain  statistics  as 
to  thie  steam  tonnage  and  speed  of  merchant  vessels  of  different 
nationc^ities,  and  those  belonging  to  Ghreat  Britain  and  tiieir 
colonies,  are  returned  as  being  7,075  in  number,  with  a  gross 
tonnage  of  9)544)394  tons,  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world  being 
5,583,  with  a  gross   tonnage  of    5,720,024,   and  the  following 
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table  g'lTes  the  number  of  British  vessels  of  twelve  knots  and 
upwards  : — 

British  Shipping.    Numbers  and  Gross  Tonnage  of  British  Merchant 

Sieeuners  of  a  Speed  of  Twelve  Knots  an  Hour  and  upwards, 

(Compiled  from  Lloyd's  "  WarahipB  of  the  World,"  1893.) 


Speed. 

Number  of  Steamen. 

Grots  Tonnage. 

19  knots  and  above   

19 

4 

21 

H 

12 

z6 

n 

51 

24 

103 

45 

80 
188 

77,303 

6,874 

46,822 

66,489 

40,100 

27,210 

66,062 

32,222 

111,188 

59,028 

269,289 

116,082 

356,881 

209,105 

450,820 

18*  

18 

17* 

17 

16*  

16 

15i  

15 

14*  

14 

13t  

13 

12*  

12..^ 

Total    

760                                      1Q3S-17S 

/  vy 

'       ' 

Thus  only  20  per  cent,  of  onr  total  tonnage  has  a  speed  of 
twelve  knots  and  upwards,  and  of  the  remaining  80  per  cent,  a 
veiy  large  proportion  mast  be  of  low  speed ;  and  the  same  estimate 
applies  to  foreign  steamships.  According  to  Mr.  Glover*s  paper, 
the  amonnt  of  steam  tonnage  of  all  nationalities  entered  and 
cleared  in  X890  in  the  British  ports  in  foreign  trade  alone  was 
52,455,760,  having  risen  from  32,121,056,  the  amount  cleared  in 
1880,  being  an  increase  of  20,334,704  in  a  decade.  Now,  assuming 
that  we  were  to  retain  50  per  cent,  of  this  vast  increase  in  war 
time,  and  that  onr  clearances  were  not  affected  to  a  greater  extent 
bj  any  combination  against  us,  we  have  a  reduction  of  about 
10,000,000  tons  on  a  total  of  62,836,000  tons,  being  equal  to  a  fall 
of  16  per  oent.  This,  together  with  the  fall  of  16J  per  cent,  in 
the  sailing  clearances,  makes  a  total  reduction  of  over  32^  per 
cent.,  or  nearly  a  third  of  our  total  clearances.  1  make  this  the 
estimate  of  reduction  which  1  shall  apply  to  the  figures  in  the 
remaining  part  of  the  paper,  as  being  not  unlikely  to  occur  at  the 
beginning  of  a  war  if  the  command  over  the  sea  was  intermittent 
and  imperfect. 

Imported  Supplies  of  Food, 

The  development  of  the  supplies  of  food  from  abroad  during 
the  last  twenty  years  has  been  so  steady  and  continuous,  that  it  is 
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not  generally  realised  how  great  a  revolntion  has  in  that  period 
been  effected  by  the  greatly  extended  area  from  which  our  food 
is  drawn,  and  the  annually  increasing  proportion  which  foreign 
imported  food  bears  to  home  produce. 

Dividing  the  main  necessaries  which  are  obtained  from  foreign 
and  home  sources  of  life  into  three  heads — 1,  meat;  2,  butter, 
margarine,  cheese,  and  eggs;  and  3,  flour  and  other  forms  of 
com  and  meal — tbe  following  heads  give  the  actual  increase  in 
value  since  1871  of  the  imports  of  these  items  of  food : — 


Import  of  Meat,  &c. 

1871.          1           1881. 

1891. 

Cattle  and  beef 

£ 

4,218,000 

1,790,000 

3,710,000 

770,000 

£ 

8,915,000 

2,192,000 

11,493,000 

2,154,000 

£ 

14,270,000 

4,082,000 

10,042,000 

713.000 

Sheep  and  fresh  mutton  

Pigs,  bacon,  ham,  and  pork  .... 
All  other  forms  of  meat   

10,488,000       1     24.754,000 

29,107.000 

Import  of  Butter,  &c. 

Butter  and  margarine 

6,939,000 
8,841,000 

1,264,000 

10,866,000 
5,245,000 

2,322,000 

15,149,000 

4,813,000 

900,000 

3,506,000 

Oheese 

Condensed  milk 

Eees    

■*^oo" 

11,544,000 

18,433,000 

24,368,000 

Import  of  "Wheat,  &c. 

Wheat  and  flour    

26,817,000 
6,469,000 
9.405,000 

40,737,000 

10,408,000 

9,711,000 

89.633,000 

8,412,000 

13,977,000 

Maize 

All  other  com  and  meal  

42,691,000 

60,856,000 

62,022,000 

Grand  total 

64.723,000 

104,043,000 

115,497,000 

(Note. — These  figures  and  the  following  tables  are  all  taken  from  the  tables 
in  "  General  Report,"  pp.  xviii— xxviii,  of  "  Agricultural  Returns,  1892.") 


These  statistics  show  a  rise  in  the  value  of  these  articles  of 
imported  food  in  twenty  years  of  from  64,713,000/.  to  1 1  5,487,000/. 
The  constant  fall  in  the  price  of  the  articles  makes  any  money 
value,  taken  on  the  prices  current  in  the  year,  a  delusive  test  as  to 
the  real  increase  of  the  amount  of  food  thus  imported. 

Taking  the  quantities  imported,  and  estimating  them  for  each 
of  the  years  on  that  basis,  we  get  the  following  results  : — 
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1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

Percentsge 
of 

187I-W. 

Lire  animals,  representing  .... 
Dead  meat 

Tom. 

90,500 

99,500 

127,500 

1,969,500 

199,000 

841,000 

1,188,000 

Toni. 

117,500 

341,600 

194,500 

2,857,500 

568,000 

1,674,000 

1,232,500 

Toas. 

171,500 

489,500 

270,500 

3,315,500 

836,000 

1,341,000 

2.072,000 

89-5 
392-0 

1I2-I 

68-3 

320*1 

59*5 

74*4 

Butter,  margarine,  and  cheese 

Wlieat 

Flour  

Maize ^ 

Other  com  and  meal..: 

In  the  same  report  the  Board  of  Agriculture  afEords  data  for 
estimating  the  changes  in  the  home  production  of  food  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  hj  giving  the  areas  under  cultivation  and  grtos 
and  the  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep. 


OultiTated  area....  acres 

Com  crops     „ 

Wheat  crops     ....     „ 
Permanent  grass       „ 

CaUle    No. 

Sheep „ 


1872. 


46,869,000 
11,698,000 

3,840,000 
22,838,000 

9,719,000 
32,247,000 


1882. 


47,655,000 
10,6?  0,000 

3,164,000 
24,963,000 

9,832,000 
27,448,000 


1892. 


47,978,000 
9,329,000 
2,299,000 
27,533,000 
11,519,000 
.33,643,000 


Perceata^ 

of  IncreaM  or 

Oecreaie  between 

^  187»-92. 


+     23 

—  20*2 

—  40' I 
+   20-5 

+  i8*5 
+    4*3 


(It  will  be  observed  that  the  years  taken  for  estimating  food 
imports  are  1871,  1881,  and  1891 ;  for  estimating  home  production, 
1872,  1882,  1892.) 

The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  was — 


Population 


No. 


1871. 


31,556,000 


1881. 


35,208,000 


1891. 


38,109,000 


Percentnge 

of 

Increase  between 

1871-«1. 


20*7 


Taking  the  last  three  tables,  viz.,  (1),  that  referring  to  the 
imports  in  bulk  of  these  classes  of  foreign  food;  (2),  to  the  home 
production  of  the  same  food ;  (3),  to  the  growth  of  the  population, 
we  arrive  at  these  conclusions — that  foreign  imported  food  produce 
has  increased  enormously,  about  88  per  cent. ;  that  the  home  pro- 
duction of  food  has  been  practically  stationaiy;  and  that  the 
growth  of  the  population  duriug  the  same  period  has  been  at  the 
rate  of  20*7  per  cent. 

The  ratio  of  increase  of  foreign  food,  as  shown  by  these  tables, 
has  therefore  been  much  in  excess  of  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the 
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popnlation  it  supplied,  and  it  consequently  follows  that  at  tlie 
present  rates  of  consnmption  a  mnch  larger  proportion  of  the 
whole  popnlation  are  now  dependent  upon  foreign  food  than  was 
the  case  twenty  years  back.  Side  by  side  with  this  change,  due  to 
external  influences,  internally  a  movement  in  population  is  taking 
place  which  adds  to  our  dependence  on  foreign  supplies.  Although 
the  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  in  the  aggregate 
increased  largely  since  1851,  the  increase  has  been  entirely  confined 
to  Great  Britain,  the  Irish  population  having  receded  from  6,552,385 
in  1861  to  4,704,750  in  1891.  But  in  Ireland  the  food  supplies  of 
the  population  are,  to  a  much  larger  degree  than  in  Great  Britain, 
derived  from  home  produce,  and  thus  we  have  that  part  of  the 
kingdom  which  is  most  self-supporting,  so  far  as  home-grown 
produce  is  concerned,  decreasing  in  popnlation,  whilst  those  parts 
which  are  most  dependent  upon  external  food  supplies  increasing* 
in  population. 

I  have,  however,  hitherto  only  considered  these  articles  of 
imported"  food  which  compete  with  home  produce,  but  there  are 
other  articles,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  which  may 
fairly  be  termed  necessaries  of  life,  but  the  whole  supply  of 
which  comes  from  abroad.  The  importation  of  these  articles  has 
increased,  as  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

Imports  of  Tea,  Coffee,  Sugar,  Tobacco^  1881  and  1891.    Home 
Consumption, 


[OOCs  omitted.] 

Tea. 

Coffee.           1 

Sugar. 

Tobaeeo. 

1881  

'91  ...., 

lbs. 
160,226, 
202,456, 

Iba. 
31,208, 
28,622,         j 

cwto. 
20,016, 

:i7,407. 

lbs. 
49,330, 

eo,93o, 

What  ratio  foreign  imported  food  bears  to  home  produce  formed 
part  of  a  very  interesting  paper  read  by  Mr.  Stephen  Bourne  on 
the  30th  November,  1892,  before  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society, 
in  which  he,  from  tables  of  comparison  between  the  years  1876  and 
1891,  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions :  that  out  of  33  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants  in  1876,  18  might  be  deemed  to  be  provided 
from  home  sources,  and  15  from  foreign  supplies;  but  that  in 
1891,  out  of  38  millions  of  inhabitants,  16^  depended  on  home  and 
2i|  on  foreign  supplies,  or  in  other  words  that  in  1891  55  per  cent, 
of  the  food  at  present  consumed  in  this  countiy  came  from  abroad. 
On  that  estimate  every  inhabitant  in  these  islands  is  dependent 
for  his  food  for  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  days  in  the  year  upon 
foreign  imports,  and  if  these  imports  suddenly  ceased  he  would  be 
f oodless  for  over  six  months  in  the  year. 
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Foreign  food  supplies  have  duriog  the  last  twenty  years 
gradually  obtained  this  preponderance  because,  as  preceding 
tables  have  shown,  home  grown  food  has  almost  reached  its  fnll 
limits  of  remnnerative  production,  and  the  increasing  powers  of 
consumption  of  a  growing  popolation  had  to  be  almost  entirely 
met  by  extraneous  supplies.  This  process  must  continue,  and  if 
its  development  during  the  next  twenty  years  is  as  rapid  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past,  in  little  more  than  twenty  years  hence  home 
produce  will  have  receded  from  being  less  than  a  half  of  the  total 
supply  of  food  to  less  than  a  fourth. 

Whatever  danger,  therefore,  a  temporary  stoppage  or  disloca- 
tion in  the  transport  of  our  system  of  sea  borne  food  might  now 
produce,  will  be  aggpravated  ad  time  rolls  on. 

I  have  assumed  that  about  one-third  of  that  transport  might  be 
summarily  curtailed  or  arrested,  and  if  one-third  of  a  food  supply 
which  feeds  every  individual  in  the  country  for  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  days  be  stopped,  the  whole  population  would  be  for 
sixty-three  days  foodless. 

If  such  a  catastrophe  were  to  occur,  it  would  be  beyond  the 
power  of  any  statistician  to  in  any  way  gauge  or  estimate  the 
amount  of  misery,  suffering,  and  destitution  which  such  a  want  of 
daily  sustenance  would  entail. 

A  temporary  stoppage  of  ocean  highways  would  not  only  curtail 
the  automatic  supplies  of  food  upon  which  this  country  relies,  but  a 
large  and  corresponding  diminution  must  also  occur  in  the  carriage 
of  the  raw  materials  and  foreign  supplies  which  feed  our  industries 
and  great  trades. 

A  sudden  rise  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is,  to  a 
dense  population,  a  terrible  hardship;  but  if  a  great  rise  in  the 
price  of  the  articles  to  be  purchased  is  associated  with  a  corres- 
ponding fall  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  buyer,  the  hardship 
rapidly  assumes  the  form  of  a  wide-spread  and  immediate  famine. 
Simultaneity  in  a  wholesale  scarcity  of  food,  and  a  general  lack 
of  employment  is,  however,  the  certain  result  of  our  increasing 
dependence  upon  foreign  supplies  for  the  sustenance  of  our  popu- 
lation and  for  the  maiintenance  of  their  industries,  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  wage-earning  power  of  our  industrial  classes  depends 
upon  the  communication  by  sea  remaining  tmdisturbed,  will  now 
be  statistically  examined. 

Imjported  Supplies  of  Bato  Material  other  than  Food,  dnd  the 
Dependence  of  the  Industries  of  the  Country  thereon. 

This  part  of  the  inquiry  necessitates  a  much  closer  investigation 
than  the  preceding  portions  of  my  paper  if  the  immediate,  inter- 
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mediate,  and  final  effects  of  vast  imports  of  raw  material  are  to 
be  traced  right  tbronghont  the  windings  and  intricacies  of  our 
complex  industrial  system.  I  can  only  liken  the  work  of  trying 
to  follow  out  Bucb  statistics  to  an  effort  to  catch  diving  dncks,  the 
nearer  you  get  to  them  the  more  certain  they  are  not  only  to 
disappear,  but  also  to  reappear  in  quarters  where  you  least  expect 
them. 

Though  I  am  conscious  that  in  this  part  of  the  subject  my 
work  is  crude  and  unfinished,  still  the  meaning  of  the  figuree 
which  I  propose  to  here  use,  is  as  clear  and  unmistakable  as  those 
I  have  disposed  of.  They  admit  of  but  one  interpretation,  the 
increasing  dependence  of  our  industries  upon  foreign  supplies. 
Such  being  therefore  the  statistical  drift  of  the  tables  I  am  aboat 
to  employ,  I  have  been  most  anxious  to  understate  rather  than 
overstate  the  case  I  am  presenting.  What  effect  the  sadden 
stoppage  of  material  from  abroad  would  have  on  the  industries  for 
whose  wants  it  was  required,  is  in  almost  every  case  regulated  by 
the  nature  of  the  individual  industry  itself.  In  some  instances 
the  foreign  material  is  required  for  mixing  and  blending  with  the 
native,  as  in  the  case  with  imported  iron  ore  and  wool,  and  a 
sudden  stoppage  of  one  ingredient  essential  to  the  manufacture  of 
the  whole  commodity,  would  damage  and  disorganise  the  industry 
to  an  extent  much  beyond  the  mathematical  proportion  which  the 
imported  material  bears  to  the  whole  material  used  by  that 
industry.  In  other  trades,  such  as  those  connected  with  wood  and 
leather,  the  bulk  of  the  raw  material  imported  is  very  similar  in 
quality  and  substance  to  the  raw  material  produced  from  home 
sources,  and  in  these  cases  the  disturbance  due  to  their  contraction 
and  stoppage  might  be  only  proportional  to  the  ratio  they  bear 
to  the  total  material  consumed  by  the  trade  affected.  I  have 
assumed  throughout  that  the  dislocation  and  contraction  of 
employment  from  decrease  of  imported  material  in  all  industries 
and  trades,  will  be  only  proportional,  though  it  must  be  manifest 
that  in  most  cases  this  is  an  underestimate. 

The  figures  which  I  propose  to  use  are  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns  for  1892.  I  have  selected  that  year  for  two  reasons :  first, 
because  it  is  an  average  year,  being  one  between  a  period  of  expan- 
sion and  a  period  of  depression.  Taking  the  ten  years  preceding, 
I  find  that,  as  regards  its  imports  and  exports,  the  year  1892 
represents  the  average  of  that  decade,  being  below  the  volume  of 
five  years  and  above  that  of  the  remaining  five.  It  is  also  the 
latest  year  the  figures  of  which  have  been  thoroughly  classified  and 
analysed. 

The  ten  trades  which  I  propose  to  select  by  way  of  test  and 
illustration  are : — 
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1.  The  steel  and  iron  trades. 

2.  Wool  and  wonted. 

3.  Cotton. 
4u  Flax. 

6.  Gutta  percha  and  caoutchouc. 


6.  Hides  and  leather. 

7.  Wood  and  timber. 

8.  Bristles  and  brush  making. 

9.  Silk. 

10.  Hemp  and  jute. 


These  indns tries  divide  themselves  into  three  classes :  (1.)  Those 
whicli  are  indigenoiis,  and  established  in  consequence  of  the 
proximity  of  raw  material,  anch  as  steel,  wool,  flax,  leather,  wood. 
(2.)  Those  which  have  been  artificially  created  from  superiority 
of  means  of  mannfactnre  and  transport,  and  entirely  dependent 
on  foreign  supplies,  such  as  silk,  cotton,  and  jnte.  (3.)  Those 
inseparable  from  the  wants  of  a  civilised  community,  such  as 
bmshmaking,  and  the  manufacture  of  gutta  percha  goods. 

The  headquarters  of  these  industries  are  scattered  all  over  the 
kingdom.  Some  are  inland,  some  on  the  seaboard,  some  in 
Ireland,  some  in  Scotland,  and  they  differ  much  in  the  nature  of 
the  employment  they  give,  in  the  class  of  workmen  they  engage, 
in  the  amonnt  of  the  wage  they  distribute.  Outwardly  there  is 
little  or  no  connection  between  them,  but  I  will  show  tha^  one  and 
aU  have  a  common  interest  in  what  is  the  origin  of  their  prosperity 
and  existence  :  free  access  to  the  ocean  highways. 

Iron  and  Steel  Trade, 

For  the  year  1892  the  total  home  production  of  iron  ore 
(according'  to  the  '*  Mineral  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom 
"for  1892,"  p.  42)  was  11,312,675  tons,  and  the  imported  supply 
3,780,505  tons.  Imported  ore  therefore  stands  to  total  production 
at  the  rate  of  i  to  4,  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  raised. 
The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  those  industries  directly 
dependent  on  steel  and  iron,  according  to  the  census  returns  of 
1891  (see  Table  A),  is  938,448.  The  proportional  number  of 
persons  whose  employment  depends  on  imported  supplies  of  foreign 
ore  is  234,612. 

This  industry  has  in  recent  years  greatly  changed  its  character, 
owing  to  the  cheap  and  rapid  processes  of  converting  iron  into 
steel.  Foreign  ore  is  required  in  most  of  the  processes  to  be 
blended  and  mi^ed  with  the  native  ore. 

'Wool  and  Worsted  Imports,  Alpa>ca,  Ooats*  Hair,  and  Yam, 

The  home  production,  in  1892,  of  raw  material  for  this  industry 
was  estimated  at  153,000,000  lbs.  (Messrs.  Helmuth,  Schwartze 
and  Go's.  Annual  Report  on  wool,  1892),  and  the  net  imported 
supply  (including  jam),  after  the  re-exports  have  been  deducted, 
329,644,000  lbs.,  or  68*5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  production.  The 
number  of  persons  occupied  in  industries  connected  witk:^ool  and 
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directly  dependent  on  wool  number  301,249,  and  the  proportion  to 
whom  the  foreign  raw  material  gives  employment  is  206,356. 

Cotton, 

This  industry  is  entirely  dependent  upon  imported  foreign 
raw  material,  which  (including  yam,  but  excluding  re-exports) 
amounted  in  1892  to  13,8$  1,000  cwts.  670,191  persons  obtain,  in 
one  shape  or  another,  employment  from  this  industry,  and  the 
whole  of  them  are  entirely  dependent  upon  sea-borne  cotton. 

Flaa  (including  Tow,  Linen,  and  Yam). 

The  imported  raw  material,  including  yam,  for  this  industry 
was  1,915,000  cwts. ;  the  home  produce  only  194,000  cwts.,  or 
only  9*2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  consumed.  The  industry 
employs  122,992  persons,  of  whom  113,029  are  dependent  for  their 
livelihood  on  foreign  material.  Home  produced  flax  shows  a  rapid 
fall  in  1891  and  1892. 


Ayerage  1882-90 

'91 

'92 


Acreage. 


109,901 
74,665 
70,647 


Produce. 


Tods. 
19,312 
18,763 

9,691 


Qutta  Percha  and  Caoutchouc. 

This  small  but  most  essential  industry  employs  25,557  persons, 
the  whole  of  the  raw  material  used  coming  from  abroad.  The 
whole  of  the  employes  of  the  trade  are  dependent  upon  foreign 
material  for  their  employment.  Many  other  industries  would  be 
afEected  by  a  failure  in  the  supply  of  gutta  percha,  notably 
machine  makers  and  electricians,  and  a  collapse  in  this  industry 
would  cause  a  disturbance  among  other  trades  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  numbers  it  employs  or  the  dimensions  of  its  own  particular 
business. 

Hides  and  Leather, 

In  this  industry  the  import  of  raw  material  in  the  shape  of 
hides,  which  are  converted  into  leather  here,  and  the  import  of 
manufactured  leather  must  be  taken  together,  for  they  form  in  the 
aggregate  the  source  of  supply  to  the  whole  leather  and  boot  trade 
of  the  country.  It  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  statistics  as  to  the 
home  production  of  hides,  but  eminent  members  of  the  trade  state 
that  the  home  production  is  much  less  than  the  amount  imported 
from  abroad.  Assuming,  which  seems  a  fair  estimate,  that  home 
produced  hides  constitute  one-third  of  the  total  amount  converted 
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in  this  oonntry  into  leather,  two-thirds  of  the  raw  material  here 
made  into  leather  comes  from  abroad.  The  manufacture  of  home 
made  leather  is  estimated  to  be  about  equal  to  and  slightly  in 
excess  of  the  amount  imported  from  abroad ;  it  follows  therefore 
that  fiye-sixths  of  the  leather  used  in  this  country  comes  either  in 
the  shape  of  raw  material  or  manufactured  leather  from  abroad. 
The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  this  industry  is  364,755,  of 
whom  83  per  cent.,  or  302,746  are  dependent  for  their  daily  wages 
npon  imported  supplies  of  hides  and  leather. 

The  centres  of  the  boot  trade  are  in  the  midland  counties, 
remote  from  the  sea,  and  at  first  sight  little  affected  by  maritime 
questions.  Yet  there  is  hardly  an  industry,  excepting  cotton,  the 
members  of  which  would  be  so  injured  by  a  stoppage  of  our 
great  sea  trade  routes,  as  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  in  the  centre  of 
England. 

Wood  and  Timber. 

The  total  consumption  of  wood  and  timber  in  1892  is  estimated 
at  535,000,000  cubic  feet,  of  which  395,000,000  cubic  feet  were 
imported  from  abroad,  or  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  trades  and  industries  is  estimated  at  395,386, 
of  whom  296,569  are  dependent  upon  foreign  imports. 

Bristle  Trade  and  Brush  Making. 

The  bristles  used  for  making  brushes  to  a  very  large  extent 
come  from  abroad.  In  this  small  but  most  necessary  industry 
17,702  sre  employed.  It  is  difficult  to  accurately  estimate  how 
niany  are  dependent  upon  foreign  imports  for  the  raw  material 
they  work  up,  but  according  to  the  best  information  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain,  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  this  number  would  be 
thrown  out  of  employ  by  a  stoppage  of  our  imports. 

I  selected  this  industry  as  I  considered  it  a  typical  one.  There 
are  many  similar  trades,  where  products  are  accepted  as  an 
antomatic  supply  to  the  wants  of  a  civilized  community,  but 
how  the  raw  material  is  obtained  which  alone  maintains  the 
trade  few  care  to  investigate. 

Silk. 

The  whole  of  the  raw  material  employed  in  this  industry 
comes  from  abroad.  It  employs  55,888  persons,  all  of  whom  are 
dependent  for  the  wages  on  foreign  supplies. 

Hemp  and  Jute. 

This  trade  is  in  the  same  category,  and  it  employs  60,539 
pwsons,  who  are  in  a  similarly  dependent  position.        / 
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4. : 

5.  { 

6. : 

7.  Wood  and  timber  ....  cub.  ft, 

8.  Bristles    lbs. 

'J.  Silk    (raw,    knubs,  1 

and  thrown) j         " 

Total 


395,386 
17,702 

55,888 
60,539 


2,952,707 


296,5^ 

I5,93» 

55,888 
60,539 


1,980,068 


*  Taking  as  basis  the  proportion  of  imports  to  total  supply  shown  in  Col.  l 
Centos  (1891)  Figures  of  Numbers  Engaged  in  different  Industries, 


Clau  of  Occupation. 

England 
andWalea. 

ScoUaud. 

Ireland. 

United 
Kingdom 

a.  Classes  included  in  Table  A — 
Workers  in  iron  and  steel    .... 
Wool  and  worsted 

776,731 

254,585 

629,184 

8,166 

51,427 

22,416 

811,961 

309,729 

22,136 

15,852 

132,661 

40,034 

36,728 

26,223 

4,132 

36,297 

27,393 

54,518 

3,3  »4 

1,144 

29,056 

6,630 

4,279 

88,603 

329 

1,826 

25,401 

31,139 

107 

706 

938,44 
301,24 
670,19 
122,99 
55,88 
60,53 
364,75 

25,55 
17,70 

Cotton 

Flax 

Silk 

Hemp,  jute,  and  cordage 

Hides  and  leather 

Wood  and  timber 

Gutta  percha  and  caoutchouc 
Bristles   

Total 

2,402,187 

362,444 

188,076 

2,952,70 
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Now  if  one-third  of  the  supplies  coming  from  abroad  were 
stopped  no  less  than  660,000  persons  would  be  without  wages; 
or  if  the  whole  of  those  now  engaged  in  those  industries  were 
employed  on  short  time,  thej  would  have  their  present  time 
reduced  by  one- third. 

But  tHis,  so  far  from  exhausting  the  reduction  of  wages  in  these 
industries  caused  by  a  block  in  oui  sea  routes,  only  touches  the 
first  of  the  trades  upon  which  many  other  industries  and  occupa- 
tions are  almost  entirely  dependent.  1  have  in  the  subsequent 
return  included  some  few  of  the  dependent  industries  and  the 
numbers  they  employ.  This  list  only  notices  a  few  of  the  larger 
subsidiary  or  dependent  occupations,  and  is  far  from  exhaustive, 
still  it  mounts  up  to  the  great  figure  of  1,330,000  persons. 


Clau  of  Occupation. 

Eneland 
Hud  Wales. 

Scollund. 

Ireland. 

United 
Kingaom. 

b.  Other  large  occupationB  eeriouflly 
affected,   bat   not   included  in 
Table  A— 
Oabinet  makers,  upholsterers,  \ 

4c  (11,2,1)*    / 

Mixed  or  unspecified  textiles  \ 

(17,5) / 

Tailor  Q8.  1,  3) 

91,361 

162,811 

208,720 

420,481 

55,096 

61,568 

11,930 

63,136 

27,320 

56,227 

7,020 

3,863 

2,322 

28,217 

17,950 
46,787 
64,214 

759 

105,613 

254,164 
1    253,990 
'    523,445 

;'  126,330 

1 

1     66,190 

1 

Milliner,  dressmaker  (18, 1, 4) 
Shirt  niAker  Q8.  1   6^    

HoaieTT   manufacturer  and\ 
hcmer  (18,  1,  7  and  8)  ....J 

Total 

999,087 

169,496 

160,249 

»,329,732 

•  See  note  *  on  p.  127. 


Bat  in  addition  there  are  those  employed  in  the  work  of 
transporting  and  distiibnting  the  products  of  noLannfactare  and 
indnstrj.  It  is  difficult  on  this  point  to  give  anything  like  a 
complete  estimate  of  those  thus  employed,  but  Mr.  Goschen,  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  speaking  on  the  budget  11th 
April,  1892,  allnded  to  the  dimensions  of  the  work  of  distribution 
as  shown  by  income  tax  returns  under  Schedule  D,  as  compared 
with  production.  "  It  is  easy  to  leave  out  of  account  the  immense 
'^  profits  of  the  distributors  of  the  manufacturing  and  productive 
^'  industries.  If  I  take  the  total  of  these  latter  industries,  includ- 
'^  ing  cotton,  silk,  wool,  ready  made  clothing,  metals,  and  hardware 
"of  all  kinds,  ship  building,  refining,  tanning,  brewing,  chemicals, 
"  distilling,  and  so  forth.  If  I  take  the  whole  of  these  industries 
"which  cover  so  vast  an  area  of  our  national  prosperity,  the 
"  profits  only  amount  to  one-half  of  the  profits  which  fall  under 
"the  head  of  distribution  and  transport.     That  is  to  say,  that 
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•'those  who  distribute  and  transport  merchandise  and  the 
"  products  of  industry,  make  on  the  whole  twice  as  much  profit 
"  88  the  producers  and  manufacturers  of  the  articles." 

Excluding  those  employed  by  railways  and  the  great  bulk  of 
the  small  retailers,  I  find  that  the  following  classes  would  be 
afEected  by  the  disturbance  I  contemplate  : — 

Trantpart, 


Class  of  Oocnpatioti. 


England 
and  Wales. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


United 
Kingdom. 


Carman,  carrier,  waggoner,  &c.  \ 
(6,2,4)» / 

Dock  labourers  (6,  3,  4)    

Bargeman,    lighterman,     &c.  \ 
(6,3,2)  / 

Merchant  seirioe  (6,  3,  3)    

Total    


170,256 
54,996 
31,496 

107,834 


6,789 

560 

18,085 


7,386 
4,322 
1,046 
9,809 


204,169 
66,107 

135,728 


364,582 


51,9^1 


22,663 


439,106 


•  See  note  •  on  p.  127. 


The  census  of  1891  gives  the  grand  total  of  the  industrial 
and  commercial  classes  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as 
numbering  10,689,000,  yet  this  perfunctory  examination  I  have 
made  of  some  of  the  great  trades,  gives  the  appalling  total  of 
4,72 1, J45  persons  in  the  first  instance  whose  employment  in  con- 
nection with  these  ten  trades  is  directly  or  indirectly  affected  by 
stoppage  of  raw  materials  on  the  high  sea.  Besides  these  there 
are  the  women  and  children  (not  engaged  in  any  occupation) 
dependent  on  those  employed  in  these  trades.  Let  this  stoppage 
of  work  be  associated  with  a  sudden  rise  in  the  prices  of  neces- 
saries, and  the  elements  are  complete  for  wholesale  calamity  and 
disaster. 


Comparison  between  1881  and  1891. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  imports  of  raw  material  for  these 
same  industries  in  1881  and  1891,  and  the  numbers  engaged  in 
each,  and  see  to  what  extent  our  relative  dependence  on  foreign 
material  has  in  that  interval  increased,  as  shown  by  the  tables 
below  :— 
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Imports  of  Raw  Materials  into  United  Kingdom  in  1882  and  1892,  and  Numbers 
Employed  in  Industries  Dependent  on  these  Materials  in  1881  and  1891. 


Description  of  Raw  Materials. 

Imports,  1883. 

Imports,  1892. 

Number 

Employed, 

1881. 

Number 
Em^o^ed, 

Quimtities; 
1.    Iron  ore   tons 

8,284,946 

517,594,676 

15,794,566 
2,010,765 

254,662 

1,190,667 

671,588 

6,320,863 

2,663,075 

8,630,350 

7,130,101 

3,780,503 

778,123,176 

15,850,324 
1,915.664 

317,660 

909,477 

967,738 

7,696,000 

3,001,385 

7,201,964 
6,991,231 

758,049* 

276,612 

632,581 
119,951 

8,588 

11,373 
820,475 
396,544t 

17,472 

67,359 
46,490 

938,448 

301,249 

670,191 
122,992 

25,557 

",431 
353,324 
395,386 

J7,7C2 

55,888 
60,539 

2.  Wool  and  woTsted  (inO 

eluding  alpaca,  goatfl',  >      lbs. 
and  jam) J 

3.  Cotton  (t»w)   cwts. 

4.  flax  (indading  tow  and  1 

linen  yarn) J         " 

6.    Gutta  percha  and  caout- 1 

chouc J         " 

«  r  Hides,  raw,  dry,  and  wet....       „ 

1  Leather    „ 

7-    Wnod  and  timber  .....,,...         

8.  BriBtlea. lbs. 

9.  Silk  (knubs  and  waste,  \ 

raw  and  thrown) J         " 

10.    Hemp,  jute,  and  cordage  yalue.  £ 

Total 

— 

— 

2,655,494 

2,952,707 

*  Shipwrighte  (iron)  not  included.         f  Shipwrights  (wood)  not  included. 


On  pemsal  of  this  table  it  will  be  seeo  that,  though  in  the 
aggregate  the  amonnts  imported  in  1891  are  considerably  above 
those  of  1881,  yet  the  ratio  of  increase  is  small  compared  to  that 
of  food  for  the  same  period.  The  raw  materials  connected  with 
the  iron,  wool,  and  wood  trades  show  considerable  rises;  in  the 
minor  industries  the  amonnts  of  bristles  and  gutta  percha  imported 
have  considerably  increased,  bnt  the  leather  trade  is  almost 
stationary  ;  so  is  cotton,  whilst  flax,  hemp,  jnte,  have  gone  back. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  number  employed  in  every  industry  has 
risen,  except  silk  and  wood. 

A  pemsal  of  these  figures  seems  to  show  that  the  increase  of 
popnlation,  viz.,  8*2  per  cent.,  during  the  last  decade,  has  been 
accompanied,  so  far  as  the  industries  here  mentioned  are  concerned, 
with  a  corresponding  development  of  employment,  and  it  is  clear 
therefore  that  if  these  industries  are  to  grow  and  give  more 
employment,  their  ratio  of  dependence  upon  sea  supplies  must 
steadily  get  greater. 

It  is  imx)ossible  to  leave  the  figures  relating  to  imported  food 
and  imported  raw  material  without  a  sense  of  apprehension  and 
disquietude  at  the  tremendous  magnitude  of  the  stake  this  country 
has  in  keeping  free  and  open  the  trade  routes  of  the  sea.  Heavy 
and  unpleasant  as  may  bo  the  stake  now,  it  must  in  the  future 
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grow  greater  and  greater.  We  are  in  the  position  of  a  man  forced 
to  gamble,  and  to  continnallj  increase  his  stakea,  not  because  lie 
likes  gambling,  but  because  lie  cannot  stop  without  starvation  and 
ruin. 

It  is  a  curious  irony  of  events  that  the  least  excitable  and 
most  practical  of  the  nations  of  the  world  should  be  forced  into 
this  huge  and  ever  growing  speculative  risk,  but  we  have  now 
no  alternq>tive  but  to  go  on  with  what  has  been  forced  on  us, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  minimise  by  prescient  and  never  relaxing 
precautions  the  peril  which  must  ever  surround  us. 

Transfer  of  Flag. 

It  may  be  noticed  that,  in  making  these  estimates  of  the 
contraction  of  our  sea  carrying  power  in  certain  eventualities,  I 
have  ignored  and  not  taken  into  consideration  the  relief  which 
many  believe  may  be  given  by  transfer  of  ships  from  our  flag  to 
that  of  some  neutral  power.  It  is  maintained  in  certain  quarters 
that  this  transfer  will  assume  very  large  dimensions,  and  so 
doubtless  it  might  if  such  a  tiunsaction  in  itself  would  give  to 
a  British  shipowner  and  a  British  ship  certain  immunity  and 
protection  against  the  risks  and  molestation  of  war.  But  we  have 
had  a  long  and  unvarying  practical  experience  on  this  point. 
From  1698  to  1815  this  country  was  six  times  engaged  in  serious 
war ;  in  fact,  during  the  greater  part  of  that  period  it  was  at  war, 
and  the  war,  in  almost  every  case,  was  fought  out  as  much  on  sea 
as  on  land. 

The  following  are  the  dates  and  duration  of  each  of  these  six 
wars : — 

1702  to  1712  1756  to  1762 

*18  „     '21  I  *75  „     *83 

'39  „     '44  I  '94  „  1815 

and  the  result  of  this  long  and  painful  experience  has  been  to 
make  clear  beyond  controversy  that  a  neutral  flag  is  not  in  itself 
sufficient  protection  to  neutral  merchant  vessels  trading  to  the 
ports  of  a  belligerent,  unless  the  neutral  has  behind  it  a  navy 
strong  enough  to  ensure  respect  for  that  flag. 

It  would  be  altogether  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper  and  of 
the  regulations  of  the  Society  for  me  to  now  attempt  to  argue  this 
question  at  length,  or  even  by  my  statements  to  provoke  any 
discussion  upon  it,  but  I  must  briefly  give  my  reasons  for  believing 
that  for  the  subjects  of  the  greatest  naval  power  in  the  world  to 
solicit  the  protection  of  a  neutral  flag  to  give  to  their  property 
immunity  from  the  risk  and  molestation  from  war,  is  too  empirical  a 
safeguard  to  set  on  one  side  facts  and  statistics  based  on  experience. 
•Wars  break   out    suddenly,  and    sometimes  without  premonitory 
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sjmptoms,  and  the  early  stages  of  a  naval  war  are  the  most 
dangerous  to  a  widespread  commerce,  for  it  is  before  the  defence 
is  adapted  to  the  new  condition  of  things  that  most  risk  would 
arise  and  rates  of  insurance  be  highest.  It  is  a  carious,  but  at 
the  same  time  a  significant  fact  that  the  countries  to  whose  flag 
transfers  can  be  easiest  made,  and  whose  laws  impose  fewest 
formalities  to  snch  a  transfer,  are  those  whose  navies  are  least 
powerful.  Moreover  it  is  a  statistical  fact  that  all  the  neutral 
powers  in  the  world,  if  they  combined  together,  could  not  man 
half  the  Britiab  mercantile  marine,  unless  they  laid  up  their  own 
merchant  vessels. 

But  above  these  considerations  arises  a  much  more  difficult  and 
undefinable  question.  What  articles  are  or  are  not  contraband  of 
war  ?  Is  food  ?  A  great  naval  power  in  conflict  with  a  weak  naval 
power  only  nine  years  ago  did  so  declare  itself,  "on  the  ground 
"  that  by  the  side  of  those  articles  included  from  their  very  nature 
"  under  contraband  of  war,  such  as  arms  and  munitions,  there  are 
*'  others  the  trade  in  which  may  be  incidentally  prohibited  in 
*•  time  of  war,  by  reason  of  their  usefulness  to  the  belligerents." 
(Circular  of  French  Government,  21st  February,  1885.) 

Those  who  wish  to  get  a  side  light  from  a  strong  and  impartial 
authority  upon  this  subject,  should  read  an  article,  written  by 
Mr.  T.  Russell  Solby,  Assistant- Secretary  to  the  United  States 
Navy,  in  "  Scribner's  Magazine  *'  (November,  1889),  and  I  think 
they  will  all  concur  in  believing  that  what  hereaft-er  under  a 
neutral  flag  will  be  treated  as  contraband  of  war,  almost  entirely 
depends  upon  the  respective  powers  of  the  belligerents  themselves. 

I  only  refer  to  these  matters  not  to  provoke  reply  or  argument 
on  this  point,  but  merely  to  justify  myself  in  refusing  to  allow 
the  idea  of  transfer  from  one  flag  to  another  to  invalidate  the 
statistical  conclusion  I  am  endeavouring  to  establish. 

Ooncltision, 

Before  I  conclude  this  paper,  1  wish  to  explain  that,  in  calling 
the  attention  of  this  Society  to  the  increasing  dependency  of  this 
country  upon  its  foreign  trade  for  its  food  supply  and  the  main- 
tenance of  its  industries,  1  neither  wish  to  find  fault  with  what 
has  been  done  in  the  past  or  to  advocate  the  reversal  of  that  policy 
in  the  future.  My  object  in  asking  you  to  statistically  discuss 
and  examine  our  present  position  is  to  utilize  the  great  authority 
and  influence  this  Society  has  with  the  general  public,  in  order 
that,  with  increased  wealth  and  improved  food  supplies,  we  may 
combine  a  full  knowledge  of  the  sources  from  which  we  obtain 
these  benefits  and  of  the  means  by  which,  in  emergencies,  the  sea 
routes  through  which  they  come  may  be  kept  open  and  free. 
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Bisk  is  coincident  with  life,  and  no  nation,  be  it  island  or 
insular,  has  not  always  attached  to  it  some  kind  of  danger  and 
drawback.  The  sword  that  hnng  over  the  head  of  Damocles  was 
dangerous  because  it  was  only  held  up  by  a  single  hair ;  if  it  had 
been  restrained  by  a  good  substantial  chain,  posterity  would  have 
heard  very  little  of  his  ever  present  anxiety.  I  want  this  Society 
to  first  examine  from  their  own  standpoint,  viz.,  that  of  statistics, 
whether  there  is  or  is  not  such  a  sword  hanging  over  our  food 
supplies  and  our  industries,  and  if  they  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  some  such  peril  can  be  proved  by  the  stem  and  inexorable 
figures  of  economic  science,  then  to  utilise  their  statistical  know- 
ledge to  show  how  such  a  danger  can  be  reduced  and  safeguarded. 

The  prosperity  and  well  being  of  a  great  nation  are  like  the 
business  and  property  of  a  great  corporation  or  firm ;  they  must 
be  insured  against  certain  risk,  and  the  premium  which  is  annually 
paid  against  that  risk  must  be  regulated  largely  by  the  value  of 
the  property  to  be  protected,  and  as  that  property  grows  in  value 
and  bulk  so  must  the  premium  be  increased. 

I  only  ask  you  as  statisticians  to  look  in  the  same  light  on  the 
problem  I  have  ventured  to  discuss,  and  to  remember  that  the 
annual  insurance  which  we  should  pay  to  keep  open  the  ocean 
highways,  must  not  merely  be  regulated  by  the  value  of  the 
commerce  or  merchant  fleet  that  comes  by  those  routes,  but  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  freedom  of  sea  communications  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  outer  world  is  as  essential  to  her  existence  as  the 
passage  of  air  through  the  windpipe  of  any  human  being  is  to  the 
preservation  of  his  life. 

Before  I  sit  down,  I  should  like  to  express  my  thanks  for  the 
great  assistance  that  I  have  received  from  the  Honorary  Secretaries, 
Assistant  -  Secretary,  and  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Society  in  the 
preparation  and  compilation  of  the  figures  contained  in  this  paper. 
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Details  of  Occupations  of  Persons  Dependent  on 

Supply  of  Eaw  McUeriaL 

Occapatkma. 

England  and  Walea. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United  Kingdom. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

W«r1cen  in  iron  and  iteel  (31,  8*) 

Slirpvrighta,  irtm  aS,  1,  part) 

M  adunes  ud  implemeaU  (10.  aU) 

361,843 
2(J7i976 

380,193 
54,307 
342,231 

62,594 
38,600 

68,040 

13.195 
51,426 

21,078 
-t 
6,458 

2o^^7 
8,259 

445,015 
818^ 

469,030 
67,502 
401,916 

^gn  (V«— Total    

629,319 

776,731 

101,194 

132,661 

27,536 

29.056 

758,049 

938,448 

Wm»1  mmd  Wonted  (17. 1) 

233,256 
574,405 
13,066 

1,072 
6,548 

354,585 

629,184 

8,166 

",524 

XO,6l2 

35,646 
51,332 
28,738 

13 
924 

40,034 
36,728 
26,223 

142 
3,172 

7,710 

6,844 

79,153 

1 
80 

6,630 
4,279 
88,603 

62 

45 

276,612 
632,581 
119,951 

1,086 
7,602 

301,249 
670,191 
122,992 

11,728 
13,829 

jr«9r0MMa7.3,exdiidm;;C<i^)  

W7mM  fl7.ff.Mrt) 

4?«</a  Fw&a  and  Copmieiome— 

Hievdc  maker  aS,  1,  mrt)  

tfl^MmbWr  worker  ^,  1.  part)   

Gmilm  Fereka  m^d  OumU\tmB-'TQ^»L — 

7,620 

22,136 

937 

3,314 

31 

107 

8,568 

25,557 

Taaaera,  feODODgen  (19. 2.  part) 

A)  Ventktf— 

^mOikr,  kancH  maker  a^  2) 

Steeaakcr.  kc.  (18, 1.  part)    

Cmier  and  leather  gooda  maker  ^ 

a%%v^) i 

10,248 

23,866 
216,566 

20,891 

10,348 
25,503 

816 

2,150 
24,371 

2,287 

8 

2,382 
21,749 
2,444 

309 

2,812 
26,791 

761 

265 

2,883 
21,506 

747 

11,373 

28,828 
267,718 

23,929 

11,431 

32,586 
292,044 
28,694 

UaOer^TiAtA 

261,813 

- 

28,808 

- 

80,364 

- 

320,475 

353,324 

WroUmmdTimi0r— 

W«etefS  in  wood  and  bark  «0. 8) 

GupeatenaadkiBcn  (11,1.  part)   ... 

Wood  tmrttn  (Ci, «.  part)    

Stapwiiglila. wood (lil. part)  

75,388 

236,288 

3,108 

— t 

76,755 
221,009 

3,555 
8,410 

13,460 
35,352 
604 
— t 

14,528 
31,402 

7,^ 

7,972 

25,873 

204 

— t 

If 

98,770 

293,968 

8,816 

— t 

98,598 
276,079 

:r4? 

WToU  md  Timitg^Ttib^ 

813,679 

309,729 

49,816 

54,518 

33,459 

31,139 

396,544 

395,386 

Hair.  luHye    worker,   and  bniah,^ 
kfUMB  Baker  (19.  S,  put) j 

L  «/t{17,  2) 

\Mrmf,JmU,aMdCardmft01,^) 

15,365 

63,577 
29,471 

15,852 

51,427 
22,416 

954 

8,163 
22,056 

1,144 
4,132 
36,297 

983 

619 
1,963 

706 

329 
1,826 

17,472 

67,859 
46,490 

17,702 

55.888 
60,539 

[    *  Ikcae  ifvres  refer  to  tte  Order  and  Sub-Order  in  the  Claaaification  of  the  Occnpations  in  the  Censne  returns, 
iltiadldn. 

t  Aipwnghta  in  irott  and  wood  not  diitiogniehed.    The  eompariaon  of  mH  ahipwrighta  ie  as  follows :— 


Enslnnd  and  Walea....^ 

Scotland 

Irdaml „ 

1881. 

1891. 

45,671 
16,663 
2,532 

62,717 
21,081 
4,017 

United  Kingdom 

64,866 

87,815 
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Discussion  on  Lord  Gborge  Hamilton's  Paper. 

The  President  said  that  whereas  statistics  had  often  been  placed 
before  the  Society  showing  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  country, 
this  paper  pointed  out  the  dangers  attending  that  prosperity,  ffis 
personal  position  was  that  of  a  shipowner,  and  he  had  been  mnch 
fitrnck  with  what  Lord  George  Hamilton  had  said  concerning  the 
nentral  flag.  Probably  he  was  right  in  the  view  he  had  taken  of 
the  impossibility  of  transferring  our  merchant  vessels  to  a  neutral 
flag,  but  even  if  it  were  practicable,  it  was  at  best  a  disheartening 
way  of  keeping  our  trade.  Was  ifc  not  possible  to  find  some  other 
method  than  the  old  one  of  convoys,  by  which  our  merchant  ships 
might  be  protected  in  time  of  war?  Conld  not  the  steamers — 
sailing  and  acting  together — to  some  extent  protect  themselves  by 
exercising  those  latent  powers  of  collision  which  they  all  pos- 
sessed ?  The  actual  losses  which  privateers  or  cruisers  could  inflict 
upon  us  would  not  be  so  serious  in  themselves  as  the  demoralisation 
arising  from  the  fear  of  them.  We  could  perfectly  well  afEord  those 
losses  if  they  were  borne  jointly,  and  it  was  while  we  were  still  at 
peace  that  this  question  must  be  carefully  considered.  He  felt  sure 
that  shipowners  would  be  patriotic  enough  to  be  ready  to  meet  the 
authorities  in  attempting  to  make  some  such  arrangement,  and  if 
it  were  made,  it  would  stimulate  the  efforts  of  the  crews  as  well  as 
of  the  owners  in  maintaining  our  trade. 

Sir  John  C.  B.  Colomb  emphasised  the  paramount  national 
importance  of  this  question,  and  its  ever  growing  proportions. 
Lord  George  Hamilton  had  confined  his  inquiry  to  Great  Britain, 
but  the  student  would  not  be  able  to  follow  it  up  without  some 
reference  to  the  dependencies  of  the  United  Kingdom.  There  was 
one  governing  consideration  which  had  an  important  bearing  on 
this  matter,  and  that  was  the  automatic  suspension  of  foreign 
business  preceding  all  warlike  operations.  If,  for  instance,  France 
or  Bussia  were  to  declare  war  against  us,  the  whole  of  our  trade 
with  those  two  countries  would  be  immediately  stopped.  Any 
calculations  as  to  the  percentage  of  probable  reduction  in  our  trade 
due  to  actualities  of  war  operations  must  therefore  be  made  on  the 
reduced  tonnage,  i.e.,  after  deducting  from  the  whole  tonnage  that 
part  of  it  which  was  employed  in  the  French  or  Bussian  trade.  He 
agreed  that  the  sailing  ships  would  all  be  immediately  laid  up, 
and  he  could  cite  an  example  from  the  American  civil  war.  When 
it  was  known  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  that  the  **  Alabama  "  was 
cruising  between  the  West  Indies  and  the  Cape,  seventeen  American 
clippers,  aggregating  over  12,000  tons,  were  at  once  laid  up  in  ono 
port  alone  (Singapore).  He  did  not  think  it  possible  to  draw 
a  line  between  fast  and  slow  steamers,  a  good  deal  depended, 
amongst  other  things,  on  the  coal-carrying  capacity  of  the  indi- 
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ridaal  steamer,  enabling  her  to  make  detours  out  of  the  beaten 
tnck.  The  antomatic  siiBpension  of  trade  was  very  important, 
and  would  be  found  to  vary  with  the  quarter  from  which  the  war 
came.  For  instance,  a  war  with  France  would  not  throw  any 
ooean  steamers  automatically  out  of  employ,  but  a  war  with 
America  would.  Tbere  would  be  no  automatic  reduction  of  our 
trade  with  our  own  empire,  and  we  did  more  trade  with  our  own 
empire  than  with  any  foreign  country,  and  each  part  of  the 
Empire  did  more  trade  with  England  than  with  any  foreign 
oonntry.  An  interesting  case  of  the  automatic  effect  of  a  war 
on  food  supply  would  be  found  in  a  paper  in  the  Society's 
Jtmmal  for  1863.  Another  important  consideration  was  that, 
apart  from  the  growth  of  our  dependence  on  foreign  imports, 
the  geo^fraphical  distribution  of  the  sources  of  our  supply  had 
changed  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Our  supply  came  now 
from  much  further  afield,  and  conseqnently  required  protection 
OTcr  greater  distances.  While  in  1871  53  per  cent,  of  the 
26,000,000/.  worth  of  wheat  and  flour  imported  came  from  Europe 
and  the  Mediterranean  ports,  the  proportion  had  fallen  in  1891  to 
only  24  per  cent,  on  a  value  of  31,000,000/. ;  the  remaining  76  per 
cent,  being  brought  from  Asia,  America,  and  Australasia. 

Another  very  important  element  which  exercised  its  influence 
on  the  whole  social  condition  of  the  country,  was  the  margin  of 
profit.  Manufactories  would  be  shut  up  and  employment  cease  if 
there  were  no  profit  and  no  prospect  of  profit.  Whether  coin- 
cident or  not  with  our  increased  dependence  on  the  sea,  it  was 
very  generally  conceded  that  the  margin  of  profit  had  shrunk 
between  1871  and  1891.  The  effect  of  atny  interference  with  our 
Knes  of  supply  would  increase  the  cost  of  raw  material,  the 
freights,  and  the  insurance,  and  this  extra  cost  must  fall  first  of 
all  dn  the  margin  of  profit.  The  extinction  of  this  margin, 
combined  with  a  rise  in  the  price  of  bread,  would  have  a  very 
far  reaching  effect.  Inefficient  means  of  defence  for  our  ocean 
commonicatioDB  in  time  of  war  meant  a  simultaneous  and  universal 
closing  of  factories  in  Great  Britain,  an  unemployed  population  in 
our  streets,  and  dear  bread  in  our  shops.  They  had  once  before 
had  a  terrible  practical  lesson  at  Manchester  what  the  restricted 
import  of  the  single  article  of  cotton  meant.  Professor  Leone 
I«Ti  in  1863  estimated  that  at  that  time  "  400,000  persons  were 
thrown  out  of  employment  and  forced  to  depend  upon  the  charity 
ol  their  fellowmen  for  their  sustenance." 

Lord  George  Hamilton  had  not  considered  the  exports  of  coal. 
These  amounted  in  1851  to  3,500,000  tons,  and  in  1891  to  over 
30^00,000,  and  this  proved  the  growing  dependence  of  the  coal 
miners  (numbering  650,000)  on  delivery  by  sea.  The  distress  and 
^MMjtrons  effects  caused  by  the  recent  strike  of  coal  miners  were 
m  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  would  follow  a  serious  inter- 
niption  of  our  ocean  communications. 

With  regard  to  the  transfer  of  our  flag,  he  would  point  out  that 
to  depend  on  a  neutral  flag  to  carry  on  our  commerce  during  war, 
was  to  depend  on  our  being  able  to  get  rid  of  our  shipping  at  a 
moment's  notice.    Suppose  that  at  the  end  of  an  unsuccessful,  war 
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we  were  called  upon  to  band  over  our  mercantile  marine  to  a 
victorious  enemy,  who  would  then  doubt  that  Britain's  sun  had 
set  ?  But  a  voluntary  transfer  would  simply  be  commencing  the 
war  by  levying  this  gigantic  requisition  on  ourselves  in  the  form 
of  a  forced  sale,  for  no  belligerent  would  recognise  a  fictitiootf 
ti^nsfer.  It  would  be  giving  away  our  merchant  fleet  with  a 
pound  of  tea. 

Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson  said  that  the  importance  of  this  paper 
could  not  be  over-estimated,  and  that  immediate  action  should  be 
taken  with  regard  to  the  facts  now  brought  clearly  before  the 
public.  It  was  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  extreme  mischief 
mentioned  by  Lord  George  Hamilton  as  possible  should  operate :  a 
partial  stoppage  of  our  sea-borne  trade  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
cause  incalculable  damage.  In  support  of  this  view  he  could  quote 
the  instance  mentioned  by  Sir  John  Colomb.  The  price  of  cotton 
just  before  the  American  civil  war  was  3^.  per  cwt.,  two  years 
later  it  was  13/.  per  cwt. ;  and  the  immense  damage  to  our  cotton 
industry  during  that  period  had  been  caused,  not  by  an  enemy  at 
our  doors,  but  by  a  civil  war  3,000  miles  away,  producing  only  a 
partial  stoppage  of  the  supply  of  our  raw  material  in  that  one 
branch  of  our  national  industry.  Food  and  raw  materials  formed 
five-sixths  of  all  our  imports.  It  was  not  necessary  to  go  the 
length  of  the  author,  and  assume  that  one- third  of  our  imports 
would  be  stopped.  If  war  risks,  war  freights,  and  war  insurance, 
were  added  to  the  cost  of  our  food  and  raw  materials,  they  would 
be  quite  sufficient  to  bring  universal  calamity  on  the  empire. 

Had  we  been  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  all  our  coasts 
would  have  been  open,  and  no  hostile  fleet  would  have  been  able  to 
shut  up  all  our  ports ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  the  least 
important  part  of  the  country  was  open  to  the  ocean :  the  most 
import  mt  lay  in  such  a  position  that  an  enemy  gaining  the  com- 
mand of  the  seas  could  at  once  close  the  main  entrances  for  our 
commerce.  There  were  practically  only  three  channels  of  com- 
munication with  this  country:  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole  imports  of 
the  United  Kingdom  come  to  England  and  Wales,  and  more  than 
60  per  cent,  of  this  trade  was  concentrated  in  three  ports  of 
Loudon,  Liverpool,  and  Hull  (with  Goole  and  Grimsby).*  These 
figures  showed  the  extent  to  which  our  trade  was  conceotraied 
along  a  few  lines  of  communication.  Considering  the  question  of 
insurance,  the  profits  on  an  annual  trade  of  700,000,000^  of 
imports  and  exports  ought  to  be  at  least  10  per  cent.,  i.e.,  the 
annual  profits  were  at  least  70,000,000/.  He  thought  that  no  one 
in  private  business  would  hesitate  to  pay  10  per  cent,  or  7,000,000/. 
per  annum  to  secure  such  a  profit.  The  question  should  be  viewed 
in  that  light.  We  ought  not  to  begrudge  what  was  absolately 
necessary  to  maintain  our  trade.  We  ought  to  be  in  a  position 
strong  enough  not  only  to  prevent  any  hostile  power  or  combina- 
tion of  powers  from  interfering  with  our  trade,  but  to  deter  any 
from  making  the  attempt. 

>  See  the  next  artide,  p.  186. 
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Mr.  John  Gloveb  said  that  naval  defence,  as  related  to  the 
question  of  work,  wages,  and  food,  directly  concerned  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  The  purpose  of  the  paper  was  to  con\nnce 
those  who  had  not  thonght  about  the  matter  at  all,  that  this  was  a 
qnestion  which  came  home  directly  to  every  man  who  laboured, 
"who  depended  for  liviug  on  his  weekly  wages,  and  to  all  who 
desired  for  the  people  an  nnintermpted  and  abundant  supply  of 
cheap  food.  Lord  George  Hamilton  made  a  clear  statement  of  the 
facts,  so  that  the  public  might  not  cherish  the  illusion  that  now, 
at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  could  live  as  our  fathers 
had  lived  fifty  years  ago.  We  had  in  fact  lived  into  a  completely 
new  set  of  economic  conditions.  Fifty  years  ago  the  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom  was  26,000,000,  now  it  was  approaching 
39,000,000.  Fifty  years  ago  we  grew  1 4,000,000  quarters  of  wheat, 
and  did  not  consume  much  more;  last  year  we  grew  7,000,000 
quarters,  and  w^ere  going  to  eat  28,000,000.  We  cannot  therefore 
live,  and  ouglit  not  to  legislate  as  if  we  were  living  in  the  ancient 
conditions.  All  our  policy  must  be  adjusted  to  the  new  a  id 
inexorable  conditions  of  our  changed  circumstances.  No  other 
nation  is  dependent  on  free  maritime  communications  as  we  are, 
and  therefore  we  must  adopt  a  policy  of  our  own,  and  not  bo 
influenced  by  what  happens  to  suit  other  countries  otherwise 
circumstanced.  We  depend  for  three-fourths  of  our  bread  on 
foreign  nations  and  open  sea  communications,  whereas  most  other 
countries  could  feed  themselves.  Being  absolutely  dependent  on 
sea  communications,  our  maritime  supremacy  must  be  maintained, 
in  order  to  secure  which  the  naval  question  in  Englnnd  should 
be  made  the  first  of  all  questions.  It  concerned  all  Englishmen 
alike,  and  belonged  to  no  particular  pai-ty;  and  it  ought  to  be 
above  all  party  questions. 

He  would  like  to  emphasise  what  had  been  said  concerning  the 
transfer  of  our  ships  to  other  flags  in  order  to  carry  on  our 
enormous  transport  business.  Speaking  as  a  shipowner,  he  con- 
sidered it  a  delusion.  There  were  very  few  countries  under  whose 
flag  neutrality  would  be  worth  anything,  and  those  countries  had 
not  the  money  with  which  to  buy  our  ships — we  should  have  to 
give  them  away.  There  was  another  serious  objection  to  this 
course.  During  the  American  civil  war  the  northern  States  sold 
their  ships  to  Europe ;  we  had  bought  a  great  many  of  them,  and 
the  carrying  so  lost  by  the  United  States  had  never  been  recovered. 
They  had  lost  the  bulk  of  their  own  sea  carrying  trade.  It  was  a 
n&atter  of  common  knowledge,  and  could  easily  be  proved  statisti- 
cally, that  from  being  formidable  competitors  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States  had,  since  1863,  lost  their  place  as 
over-sea  maritime  carriers.  That  would  not  suit  Englishmen. 
He  hoped  the  Government  would  make  some  arrangement  while 
we  were  still  at  peace,  so  as  to  guarantee  to  British  shipowners  the 
practical  neutrality  of  its  flag,  and  take  on  itself  the  risk  of 
capture  under  all  circumstances.  He  cherished  one  more  hope. 
It  had  been  apparent  in  all  recent  wars  that  maritime  captures  had 
ezoeedinglj  little  influence  either  on  the  duration  of  wars  or  on 
the  fortunes  of  the  combatants ;  he  hoped  that  the  Qovemmenls  of 
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Europe  wonld  ere  long  give  the  European  peoples  tlie  assurance 
that  even  Governments  are  becoming  more  rational  and  more 
humane,  by  coming  to  an  agreement  amongst  themselves  to  respect 
private  property  at  sea  as  much  as  on  land,  and  so  limit  ^nd 
circumRcribe  the  calamities  of  war  when  they  could  not  be  avoided. 
It  would  be  accordant  with  all  the  better  teachings  of  our  civilisa- 
tion to  effect  this  change  in  international  law,  and  most 
honourable  to  the  Governments  by  whose  example  the  change  was 
initiated. 

Mr.  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster,  M.P.,  said  that  if  the  full  value  of 
this  paper  were  to  be  known,  the  lessons  it  taught  ought  to  go  far 
beyond  the  room  in  which  they  then  were.  It  was  sometimes  said 
that  the  great  towns  outside  London  did  not  take  an  interest  in 
these  matters,  but  that  was  not  his  experience  at  all.  If  the 
Society  could  tabulate  and  explain  these  details  in  such  a  form 
that  they  could  be  brought  home  to  the  large  towns  such  as 
Manchester^  Bradford,  and  Belfast,  they  wonld  be  adding  very 
largely  to  the  debt  of  gratitude  the  public  already  owed  them  for 
having  brought  this  matter  forward.  The  one  great  practical  step 
which  seemed  to  arise  from  the  discussion  was,  he  thought,  the 
plan  for  marine  insurance  in  the  case  of  war.  This  was  eminently 
a  mattf-r  for  the  Society  to  take  up,  for  there  were  at  present 
no  statistics  on  which  even  the  outline  of  a  complete  system  of 
marine  insurance  could  be  based.  Mr.  Glover  had  truly  said  that 
captures  at  sea  had  not  been  a  determining  factor  in  any  war  of 
the  past,  but  the  whole  essence  of  the  paper  had  been  to  show  that 
they  might  be  so  in  the  future.  We  required  to  abolish  the  fear 
of  capture,  and  that  could  only  be  done  through  marine  insurance. 

These  matters  had  often  been  considered  merely  as  hypotheses, 
but  there  wis  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  large  school  of  thought 
abroad  which  did  make  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  policy  a  part  of 
the  established  literature  and  ideas  in  various  countries.  Only 
the  other  day  he  had  been  reading  the  words,  not  of  a  pirate, 
but  of  an  adrairal  and  Minister  of  the  French  Republic,  who  had 
stated  distinctly  that  he  looked  forward  to  seeing  torpedo  boats 
destroying  thcj  British  mail  steamers  on  the  high  seas  under  cover 
of  night.  The  admiral  had  not  considered  that  the  crew  of  the 
torpedo  boat  were  liable  to  be  hanged  for  piracy,  but  that  was 
the  sort  of  literature  with  which  he  (Mr.  Amold-Forster)  was 
familiar.  The  facts  stated  in  the  paper  were  not  only  possible, 
but  probable. 

There  was  a  temptation  in  the  case  of  foreigners  beyond  any- 
thing which  could  affect  shipowners  in  this  country.  He  h«d 
been  told  hif  a  prominent  shipowner  that  if  he  T^ere  to  transfer  his 
ships,  undor  colour  of  a  bill  of  sale,  to  the  French  Government, 
he  would  receive  200,000/.  per  annum,  out  of  French  taxes,  for 
merely  cox;ide8cending  to  exist,  without  any  subsidy  for  mails,  &c. 
If  we  were^at  war  to-morrow,  and  took  in  one  day  every  ship  our 
greatest  competitor,  France,  possessed,  and  every  colony  they  had 
on  the  day  a^ter,  the  French  nation  would  absolutely  be  richer  on 
the  third  da}^.     There  was  a  dead  loss  on  the  French  colonial 
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badget,  and  the  same  applied  to  tlie  shipping  subsidies.  There- 
fore the  risk  was  all  on  one  side,  and  the  temptation  on  the  other. 
He  wished  these  facts  to  go  out  broadcast  into  the  country,  and  bij 
knew  that  their  own  inherent  valae  and  strength  was  conclnsivo 
and  all-sufficient  to  enforce  them  in  that  meeting.  Bat  it  most  be 
re^nembered  that  these  were  not  mere  abstractions ;  thej  were  the 
possibilities  and  probabilities  of  everyday  life. 

Mr.  Stephen  Bourne  wished  to  lay  stress  upon  the  insufficiency 
of  a  comparison  of  the  increase  of  our  trade  when  taken  in  terms 
of  value  instead  of  volume.  The  extreme  depression  last;  year  had 
ftiafcerially  altered  the  condition  of  the  figures  subsequent  to  those 
which  he  (Mr.  Bourne)  had  laid  before  the  Society  last  spring, 
and  he  had  now  before  him  the  figures  for  the  last  sixteen  years. 
In  that  time  the  whole  external  trade  of  the  country  had  only 
increased  in  money  value  by  38,000,000/.,  but  that  might  be 
resolved  into  the  difPerence  between  an  increase  in  quantity 
equivalent  to  260,000,000/.,  and  a  decrease  in  price  of  222,000,000/. 
This  manifestly  showed  the  moderation  of  Lord  George  Hamilton's 
figures,  and  enhanced  the  importance  of  protecting  this  enormous 
trade.  He  would  make  one  other  remark  to  guard  against  the 
very  prevalent  custom  of  attaching  more  value  to  imports  than  to 
exports.  He  held  that  the  exporting  capacity  of  the  country 
dominated  its  power  of  paying  for  its  imports,  and  it  was  also 
the  means  by  which  we  invested  so  much  money  in  foreign 
countries  and  in  our  colonies.  He  was  therefore  inclined  to 
attach  more  primary  importance  to  our  export  than  to  our  import 
trade.  In  the  case  of  war  with  one  country,  it  would  be  the 
interest  of  some  countries  to  continue  sending  us  the  goods  which 
we  bought  from  them;  but  it  was  quite  the  contrary  with 
respect  to  our  exports,  for  all  the  countries  of  the  world  would 
unite  to  check  the  amount  of  goods  we  exported,  in  order  to 
encourage  their  own  manufactures,  to  which  we  were  such  extensive 
rivals. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Harris  remembered  that  in  1868  Cobden  had  called 
attention  in  Parliament  to  the  danger  of  an  enemy's  blockading 
our  ports  and  starving  us  into  submission.  We  had  only  a  few 
ports  into  which  the  large  vessels  of  which  our  mercantile  marine 
was  composed  could  enter,  and  if  our  fleet  were  beaten,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  all  the  estuaries  leading  to  those  ports  would  be 
blockaded.  Ireland  would  be  taken  no  account  of  by  a  hostile  fieet 
so  far  as  blockading  was  concerned.  All  their  attention  would  be 
devoted  to  the  ports  of  Great  Britain.  Count  Capri vi,  in  a  speech 
about  eighteen  months  ago,  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  the 
next  outbreak  of  a  war  wheat  would  be  declared  contraband,  and 
he  (Mr.  Harris)  considered  *that  we  were  running  the  greatest 
possible  risk  by  growing  the  small  acreage  of  wheat  that  we  were 
growing.  He  fully  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord  in  his  advocacy  of 
our  haying  a  strong  fleet,  but  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  that  in 
case  of  an  nnsnccesfiful  war,  both  exports  and  imports  would  be 
entirely  cut  off,  and  unless  we  took  measures  to  grow^iar  more 
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"wheat  at  home  than  we  now  did,  and  altered  onr  fiscal  system 
accordingly,  we  were  running  the  greatest  possible  risk. 

The  Pbesident,  intervening,  said  he  thought  the  speaker  was 
departing  from  tbe  matter  contained  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Harris  said  that  he  of  course  bowed  to  the  President's 
ruling,  but  this  very  important  matter  had  been  allnded  to  in  tbe 
paper,  and  he  was  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  speaking. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Batehan  said  that  reference  bad  very  properly  been 
made  to  tbe  only  experience  the  present  generation  had  had  of  a 
failure  in  tbe  supply  of  a  staple  raw  material.  He  could  give 
some  information  as  to  what  had  occurred  during  the  cotton 
famine  of  1861-64.  At  that  time  our  imports  of  raw  cotton  fell  in 
a  single  year  from  10,000,000  cwt.  to  less  tban  5,000,000  cwt.; 
the  effect  was  that  the  number  of  out- door  paupers  in  England 
and  Wales  rose  from  an  average  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  to 
1,000,000,  and  5  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  paupers.  At  the 
present  moment,  with  the  existing  distress,  we  had  only  600,000 
out-door  paupers,  i.e.,  about  2  per  cent.  The  situation  was  of 
course  far  worse  in  the  cotton  districts  taken  separately ;  pauperism 
rose  there  by  more  than  1 40  per  cent.,  and  more  than  4,000,000/. 
were  spent  in  simply  providing  the  working  classes  with  2«.  a  week, 
with  such  clotbing  as  was  possible,  and  with  a  certain  amount  of 
lodging.  All  this  distress  arose  from  a  failure  in  the  raw  material 
of  only  one  industry,  and  was  to  a  certain  extent  counterbalanced, 
because  what  tbe  cotton  industry  lost  was  in  pai't  gained  by  the 
woollen  and  linen  industries,  wbicb  were  exceedingly  prosperons ; 
bat  under  the  circumstances  which  Lord  George  Hamilton  had  so 
ably  brought  forward,  all  industries  would  alike  suffer  to  a  most 
deplorable  extent.  At  tbe  time  of  tbe  cotton  famine,  as  shown  by 
Qt>vemment  Reports,  bread  in  Lancashire  was  plentiful  and  cheap, 
yet  there  was  every  evidence  of  famine  except  pestilence  and  fever. 
It  was  now  eighty  years  since  we  had  had  really  dear  food.  The 
few  figures  he  hsMi  given  would  serve  to  indicate  what  a  fearful 
situation  would  arise  if,  at  the  same  time,  tbe  quartern  loaf  went 
up  to  IS.  lod,  (as  in  the  Napoleonic  wars),  and  the  occupations  of 
the  people  were  taken  away  by  the  want  of  raw  materials  and  of 
tbe  power  of  exportation. 

Lord  George  Hamilton,  in  reply,  said  that  Mr.  Glover  had 
analysed  succinctly  his  main  object,  which  was  to  try  and  bring 
home  to  the  minds  of  the  general  public  that  the  conditions  under 
which  we  were  now  living  had  changed,  were  changing,  and  mnst 
continue  to  cbange;  and  that  until  this  was  clearly  understood, 
the  public  would  not  fully  realise  how  inefficient  in  certain  direc- 
tions were  tbe  precautions  adopted  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
the  calamities  he  had  alluded  to.  He  was  glad  to  find  that 
Mr.  Bourne  considered  the  facts  laid  before  them  as  rather  under- 
estimated than  over-estimated.  There  were  two  phrases  to  which 
people  generally  clung,  one  was  the  *'  transfer  of  flag,**  and  the 
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other  the  ^*  command  of  tbe  sea."  People  seemed  to  think  that 
we  coald  so  retain  comroand  of  the  sea  dnring  a  war,  that  vessels 
under  the  English  ^g  woald  have  the  same  immunity  as  in  time 
o£  peace.  Bat  in  no  war  which  had  lasted  any  considerable  time, 
had  we  ever  possessed  sach  command  of  the  sea  as  to  be  able  to 
obtain  immunity  for  all  our  vessels.  In  these  days,  it  was  quite 
clear  to  all  concerned  in  the  shipping  trade  that  the  increased  risk 
and  insurance  would  to  a  considerable  extent  dislocate  onr  trade; 
and  prevent  those  who  now  carried  on  their  business  with  a  certain 
profit,  from  being  able  to  do  so  in  a  time  of  war. 

His  second  object  in  reading  this  paper  had  been  to  induce 
others  to  follow  up  the  subject.  The  question  of  marine  insurance, 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Arnold-Foster,  woald  form  a  very  legitimate 
subject  for  discussion.  Mr.  Glover  had  stated  the  value  of  our 
whole  trade  to  be  700,000,000/.,  but  that  sam,  vast  as  it  was,  did 
not  represent  anything  like  the  full  valae  of  that  trade  to  the 
country,  for,  from  the  moment  it  entered  the  country,  it  was  turned 
over  and  over  again  in  various  occupations.  If  any  statistician 
would  take  up  one  of  the  big  trades — say  the  steel  industry — 
follow  it  thruugh  all  its  ramifications,  note  what  became  of  all 
the  ore  imported,  ascertain  how  far  other  trades  were  dependent 
on  ity  and  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  other  trades  if  they  were 
deprived  of  the  steel  made  from  that  ore,  he  would  be  amazed  to 
find  the  enormous  number  of  occupations  dependent  upon  or 
connected  with  that  industry,  and  how  the  stoppage  of  any  con- 
siderable part  of  our  import  of  ore  would  upset  the  trade  of  the 
country. 

Sir  Bawson  Bawson  had  alluded  to  the  fact  that  our  position 
was  not  that  of  an  island  in  mid  ocean.  One  side  of  these  islands 
was  in  close  neighbourhood  to  Europe,  where  were  the  great 
navies  which  might  molest  our  steamers.  If  we  wore  involved 
in  any  great  war,  we  should  undoubtedly  not  be  able  to  use  the 
ports  nearest  the  continent  with  the  same  freedom  as  now.  He 
had  spoken  of  vessels  of  over  and  under  twelve  knots  speed ;  this 
figure  did  not  represent  any  imaginary  division  between  those 
ships  which  would  be  likely  t^  be  molested  and  those  likely  to 
escape.  He  had  merely  taken  this  figure  because  there  were  no 
estimates  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  below  that  rate ; 
and  the  small  number  above  that  rate  showed  what  a  large  propor- 
tion there  must  be  which  could  only  develop  a  low  speed.  If  it 
could  be  worked  out,  a  very  considerable  proportion  would,  he 
believed,  be  found  to  be  under  eight  knots,  and  all  these  would 
undoubtedly  be  laid  up.  In  conclusion,  he  hoped  that  the  results 
of  this  discussion  would  be 'not  only  to  impress  upon  the  public 
outside  the  permanent  importance  of  the  question,  but  to  bring 
home  to  them  the  fact  that  it  was  a  subject  which  bore,  above  all 
classes,  upon  the  poorest  class  in  the  kingdom. 

A  ooidial   vote  of  thanks  was  then  unanimously  passed  to 
Lord  George  Hamilton  for  his  paper. 
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Ocean  Highways:  Appro achbs  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
By  Sib  Bawson  W.  Rawson,  K.O.M.G.,  C.B. 

The  same  annual  bine  book^  wbich  fnmislied  materials  for  tbe 
'^  Analysis  of  the  Maritime  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
"  1889-91,"  published  in  1892,  contains  returns  of  the  sea-borne 
trade  of  each  port  of  the  United  Kingdom,  shown  in  three 
separate  tables:  (a),  of  imports;  (6),  of  exports  of  British  and 
Irish  produce  and  manufactures ;  and  (c),  of  exports  of  foreign  and 
colouial  produce.  The  ports  are  arranged  alphabetically,  and  the 
trade  of  any  one  port  can  only  be  ascertained  by  bringing  together 
the  figures  from  the  three  tables.  This  has  been  done  in  the 
following  series,  and  the  ports  have  been  arranged  according  to 
their  geographical  position,  in  convenient  sections,  thus  showing 
the  sea  borne  trade  of  each  port  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  aggregate 
of  each  section  and  division. 

The  sections  are  eight  in  number,  and  they  have  been  arranged 
according  to  the  direction  by  which  the  sea-borne  traffic  would 
usually  approach  them.  These  lines  may  be  called  the  "  approaches 
"  to  the  United  Kingdom."  They  are  but  four  in  number,  and 
severally  include  the  following  coasts : — ' 

1.  From  Sligo,  by  the  west  and  south  of  Ireland,  to  the  Bristol 
and  British  Channels,  as  far  as  London. 

2.  From  Londonderry,  by  the  north  and  east  of  Ireland,  and 
from  Stomoway  (Hebrides  Islands),  by  the  west  of  Scotland  and  of 
England,  as  far  as  Milford,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bristol  Channel. 

3.  From  the  entrance  of  St.  George's  Channel  over  the  area  of 
the  preceding  section. 

4.  From  London,  by  the  east  of  England  and  Scotland,  to 
Lerwick  (Shetland  Islands). 

With  regard  to  these  four  approaches,  it  must  be  remarked — 
1st.  The  traffic  by  the  second   and  third  cannot  be  shown 

separately. 

2nd.  Five  out  of  the  eight  sections  and  part  of  a  sixth  are 

open  to  the  o<5ean  or  North  Sea — 

1.  Section  No.  1 West  and  south  of  Ireland. 

2.  „  2 South-west  of  England. 

3.  „  4 North  of  Ireland. 

4.  „  5 West  of  Scotland. 

6.  „  7 East  of  England. 

6.  „  8 „       Scotland. 

1  ••Annoal  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign 
"  Ooantries  and  British  Possessiotts." 
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Over  this  ejitensive  coast  line  an  effectual  blockade  oonld 
scarcely  be  established  by  any  hostile  nation,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  ports  on  the  estuaries  of  the  Clyde,  Forth,  and  Humber, 
the  port  of  Harwich,  and  the  ports  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  the 
trade  of  these  sections  is  comparatively  small,  as  will  be  presently 
shown. 

3rd.  The  main  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  concentrated 
within  the  third  and  sixth  sections,  and  these  must  be  dominated 
by  the  power  holding  command  of  ^  the  entrances  of  the  British 
Channel  and  Straits  of  Dover  in  one  direction,  and  of  the  North 
and  St.  George's  Channels  in  the  other. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  the  trade  of  any  port  or  section  of 
ports  approaches  it  in  a  single  direction,  but  there  are  no  means 
of  distinguishing  the  line  of  approach ;  and  it  is  therefore 
assumed,  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  that  the  variations 
balance  one  another.  Scandinavia  may  send  timber  throagh  the 
Straits  of  Dover  southward  to  Liverpool,  but  Chile  sends  cubic 
nitre  through  the  same  straits  northward  to  Newcastle. 

The  present  occasion  is  not  convenient  for  drawing  from  these 
tables  all  the  instructive  results  which  they  present,  but  the 
following  are  some  of  the  most  important.  The  figures  relate  to 
the  year  1892  :— 

1.  The  total— 

£ 


£xports  from 

Tota 

2.  The  percentage  propc 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  i 

I1|^UV1U  AU1UUUI.VU  u 

99 
1    

^ 4*3»o5'«|Ooi 

189,796,00 

'»H.AlR-ftfW 

9 

0 

0 

m 

sion  of 

^rtion  carried  on  by  each  divic 
ave  years  1888-92  averaged— 

Sngland 

Importa. 

Exports. 

89-6 
8-3 
21 

9i*3 
7*3 
0-4 

Scotland 

Ireland    

Total 

1000 

lOO'O 

The  proportions  for  each  of  the  five  years  are  given  in 
Table  2,  in  order  to  show  the  stability  of  relations  of  the  volume 
of  trade  in.  the  three  divisions. 

3.  The  ports  in  Sections  3  and  6,  ''within  the  narrow  seas," 
fnroish  70  (69*6)  per  cent.,  and  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  open  to 
the  ooean  fomiBhes  30  (30*4)  per  cent,  of  the  whole  trade. 

4.  The  two  ports  of  London  and  Liverpool  furnish  61*6  per 
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cent,  of  the  whole  trade ;  twelve  other  ports  fnrnish  29'2  per  cent., 
and  the  remaining  ports,  ninety-eight  in  number,  furnish  9*2,  or 
less  than  10  per  cent.  The  following  is  the  order  in  which  the 
fourteen  principal  ports  stand : — 


London   

LiTerpool    

HuU    

Glasgow , 

Harwich , 

Southampton  ..... 

Grimsby 

Leith   

Folkestone 

NewhaTen  

Bristol 

Newcastle  

Cardiff 

Goole  

Other  ports  (98) 

Total   


718 


Value  of 

ImporU  and 

Exports. 

Peroeutage  Proportion 
of  Whole  Trade. 

Mln.  £*i 

Per  cent. 

227 
213 

31-81 
-    29-8  J 

.61-6 

45 

6r 

27 

39 

22 

yi 

16 

X2 

15 

2*2 

14 

2*0 

•29-2 

14 

ao 

12 

1-8 

11 

1-6 

10 

1*4 

10 

1*4 

10 

»*4-- 

67 

92      9-2 

5.  Of  the  112  ports,  68  are  situai-ed  in  England,  28  in  Scotland, 
and  16  in  Ireland. 

6.  Of  the  30*4  per  cent,  furnished  by  ports  open  to  the  ocean, 
24*4  per  cent,  is  furnished  by  ports  or  clusters  of  ports  already 
mentioned,  viz.: — 


Value  of  Trade. 

Pereentoge  Proportin 

of 

ToUl  Trade. 

1.  On  the  Clyde  (Firth  and  rirer) 

2.  „        Firth  of  Forth    

Ifln.  £'i 
30, 
20, 
70, 
22, 
82, 

Per  cat. 

4'» 
2*8 

8.      „        Humber  estuarj 

9-8 
4*5 

4.  Harwich    

5.  On  the  Bristol  channel   

Other  Ports    

175, 
89, 

»4*4 
8*0 

Total  

214, 

30-4 

7.  With  regu*d  to  the  small  export  trade  from  Ireland,  it  must 
be  noted  that  its  surplus  agricultural  produce  finds  a  market  in 
Great  Britain,  and  that  its  shipments  of  home  made  manufactures 
to  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions,  which  are  not  con« 
siderable,  are  made  through  British  porta. 
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8.  The  proporidon  of  imports  to  total  exports  in  England,  on 
the  averaj^e  of  the  five  years  1888-92,  was  as  56*8  to  43*2,  and 
the  proportion  of  imports  to  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce 
and  mannfactores  onlj  was  as  63  to  37.  In  Scotland  the  former 
proportion  was  as  60*5  to  39*5,  and  the  latter,  varying  slightly, 
was  as  61 '4  to  38*6.  The  proportion  of  imports  to  exports  is 
greater  in  Scotland  than  in  England. 

9.  A  similar  comparison  of  the  trade  of  London  and  Liverpool 
shows  resnlts  which  may  be  advantageously  exhibited  more  in 
detail.     On  the  average  of  1888-92— 

Mln.£'i     Mlii.£'i 

London  annnifclly  imported    144,4 

,»  exported  of  British  merchandiBe    49,2  i 

„  „  foreign  and  colonial  mer-  \  f    86,7 

chandise    J  ^"»5J 

Jjirerpool  annually  imported 108,3 

„  exported  of  British  merohandise 98,2 


Jfntisn  meronandise 98,2  1 

foreign      and      colonial  1  f  111»3 

merchandise I        ^3>*  J 


merchandise J 

In  London  the  proportion  of  imports  to  total  exports  was  as 
62*4  to  37*6,  and  to  British  exports  only  as  74*2  to  25*8.  In 
Liverpool  the  proportion  of  imports  to  total  exports  was  as 
49*2  to  50'8y  and  to  British  exports  as  52*5  to  47*5.  Imports 
preponderated  in  London,  as  the  great  entrepot  for  wool  and  other 
Colonial  produce;  exports  in  Liverpool,  as  the  port  of  shipment 
for  the  manufactures  of  the  northern  and  central  counties  of 
England,  and  notwithstanding  its  immense  import  trade  in  raw 
cotton  and  grain.  The  difference  has  a  significance  in  the  matter 
of  the  defence  of  the  ocean  approaches. 

10.  The  trade  of  the  following  ports  is  worthy  of  special 
notice  : — 

Mia.  £'■. 

On  the  Humber,  Hull,  Gk>ole  and  Q^rimsby 69 

Harwi<%h ^ 22 

On  the  British  Channel,  Southampton,  Newharen,  Folke-  \ 
stone,  and  Dorer „ J 

The  trade  of  Scotland  is  59  million  £,  and  that  of  Ireland 
10  million  £. 

11.  Tables  4  and  5  show  the  import  and  export  trades  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  each  foreign  country  and  British  possession, 
grouped  according  to  the  line  of  approach  and  departure,  which 
will  serve  to  show  the  relative  importance  of  each  line.  The 
figures  and  calculations  relate  to  the  year  1892.  It  will  be 
sufficient  on  the  present  occasion  to  show  the  percentage  pro- 
portion of  each  group,  as  regards  imports  and  exports,  separately 
and  united : — 
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1.  By  North  Sea 

2.  from  British  Channel  and  Bay  1 
'     of  Biscay    J 

8.  From      the      Mediterranean! 


shores  and  Portugal . 


.; 


4.  From  Africa,  exclusive  of  Me- 1 

diterranean  and  Bed  Sea  ....  j 

5.  From  Asia,  Australasia,  andl 

B«d  Sea J 

6.  From  North  America  on  tbel 

Atlantic  J 

7.  From  North  America  on  the"! 

Pacific J 

8.  From    Central    America   (in- 

cluding West  Indies)    

9.  From  South  America   


Total.. 


PercenUge 
Proportion  of 


[mporU. 


Per  cnt 
131 

31-4 
111 

20 
18-8 
280 

1-0 

1-8 
8-8 


1000 


Exports. 


Per  cnt. 
l6*o 

lO'y 

4*3 

a3-6 

i6'9 

0*3 

3-8 
6-9 


ToUL 


Import*. 


Per  cnt 
14-2 

19-9 
10-9 

2-9 
20-8 
23-5 

0-7 

2-8 

4-8 


1000 


}"■: 


3  ■•9 


3J-6 


Export!. 


88-5 


88-6 


27-9 


I 


ioo"o 


1000 


Total. 


34'« 


34-6 


3i'3 


This  abstract  shows  in  a  striking  manner  that  the  trade  of  the 
country  is  nearly  equally  divided  over  three  lines  of  approach ;  that 
as  regards  the  trade  with  the  Baltic,  Scandinavia,  and  the  western 
coast  of  Enrope,  the  proportions  of  imports  and  exports  are  nearly 
balanced ;  that  in  the  trade  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  under  the 
3rd  head,  the  proportions  are  also  nearly  balanced ;  that  in  the  trade 
with  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  and  Central  and  South  America,  the 
proportion  of  exports  exceeds  that  of  imports  by  52  per  cent.,  but 
with  North  America  the  proportion  of  imports  exceeds  that  of 
exports  by  68-6  per  cent.  Of  the  total  imports  from  the  United 
States  in  1891,  35  per  cent,  consisted  of  i-aw  cotton,  and  nearly 
43  per  cent,  consisted  of  articles  of  food,  viz.,  grain,  cattle,  meat, 
bacon,  hams,  lard,  cheese,  and  tobacco.  Other  items  would  pro- 
bably bring  articles  of  food  up  to  50  per  cent.,  or  one  half  of  the 
whole  amount.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  from  the  permanent 
difference  in  the  natural  circumstances  of  the  two  countries,  that 
this  glaring  inequality  in  the  commercial  interchange  between 
them  should  ever  be  levelled ;  but  it  is  very  desirable,  and  may 
fairly  be  claimed  by  England,  that  it  should  not  he  aggravated,  to 
her  injury,  by  a  prohibitive  and  avowedly  hostile  tariff. 
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Table  1. — Abstract  of  Table  3.  Value  of  Imports  and  Exports  at  the 
Forts  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  each  Lins  of  Approach^  in  the  Tear 
1892. 

[OOO'B  omittetl.]  • 


Uoea 
of 

AppKOBCh. 

^ 

Imports. 

Export*. 
(Total.) 

Total. 

First 

Second  .... 

Third.^ 

Fourth  ... 

From  Sligo  to  London    ., 

„      Londond^  and  Stom- "" 
away   (Hebrides)  to 
Milford  

The  same,  viA  St.  G^eorge's 
Channel    ^ 

From    London    to    Lerwick' 
(ShetUnd  Isles)  / 

Total   

£ 
202,941, 

nsMs. 

85»o75» 

£ 
113,241, 

119,042, 
57,513, 

£ 

316,183, 

254*657, 
142,588, 

4^3»63a, 

289,796, 

713,428. 

Table  2. — Percentage  Proportion  of  the  Value  of  Imports  and  Exports  at 
the  Ports  of  each  Division  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  each  of  the  Five 
Fears  1888-92,  feith  the  Averages  of  that  period. 


Imports. 

Exports  (Total). 

Tears. 

Sngknd. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

1888 

'89 

'90. 

'91 

'92    . 

90-0 
89*5 
89-5 
900 
89-1 

80 
8-6 
8-4 
7*8 
8-5 

20 
1-9 
21 
2-2 
2-4 

lOO'O 
lOO'O 
lOO'O 
lOO'O 
lOO'O 

92-7 
92-4 
921 
92-8 
92*2 

7-0 
7'a 
7-6 
7*3 
7*4 

0-8 
0-4 
0*4 
0-4 
0-4 

lOO'O 
lOO'O 
lOC'O 
lOO'O 

100*0 

Arersge 

89-6 

8-3 

21 

lOO'O 

92-3 

73 

0-4 

lOO'O 
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Kxp«irtt  O'otJil). 

Imp 

Principnl 

Pri 

Others. 

Poru(ttbovf 
I  Mlu.  £). 

Others. 

Port 
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£ 

£ 

£ 

281, 

— 

— 

136, 

— 

— 

»53, 

— 

— 

65h 

— 

— 

5h 
4, 

"^ 

~~ 

— 

7, 

1 

3«4. 

— 

5. 

1,664, 

— 

12, 

1 

18, 

— 

4, 

5c, 

— 

98, 

. 

4,485, 

6 

— 

7,169, 

— 

9 

602, 

610, 

1 

— 

96, 

2 

— 

1,753, 

11 

"7, 

7. 

— 

4, 

■ 

I, 

— 

— 

- 

795. 

13,407, 

812, 

31 

60, 

— 

37, 

»44. 

— 

14. 

18, 

— 

156, 

— 

— 

166, 

] 

6, 

— 

4, 

33, 

— 

12, 

141, 

— 

3, 

33, 

— 

— 

301, 

— 

269, 

"4, 

— 

9, 

9i 

— 

2, 

7,733, 

— 

16 

166, 

13. 

38, 

— 

4, 

— 

42, 

137, 

— 

H, 

— 

«5«. 

— 

2,915, 

12,465. 

— 

2,228, 

— 

14,012. 

... 

— 

2.901, 

— 

8,818. 

— 

>7, 



>, 

— 

18, 

21, 



16, 



37, 

100, 



46, 



146. 

— 

82,477, 

226,766, 

1,338, 

98,254, 

75^. 

279,468, 

«,9a«. 

795. 

18,407, 

812. 

31,673, 

299, 

1,664, 

— 

12, 

1.166, 

1,669, 

3,797, 

111,661, 

1,580, 

811 

8,287, 

3.^6» 
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Table  3. —  Value  of  the  Trade  {Imports  and  Total  Exports)  in  the  Tear  1892— Cwi^c?. 

Sbcond  Lihb. 


[000*1  omitted.] 


f 

Porti. 

Imports. 

Kxportt  (Total). 

Imports 
and  Exports. 

Sectimis. 

Principal 
Portt 
(Above 

1  Mill.  £) 

Otberi. 

Principal 

Peril 

(above 

1  Mln.  £). 

(Hhert. 

Principal 
PorU 
(above 

1  Min.  £). 

Others. 

4a  Section. 

Londonderry 

£ 
3'!717, 

3,006, 

£ 

476, 
7, 

6\, 
17, 

10, 

a, 

£ 

£ 

107, 
5, 

152, 

£ 
3,824, 

8,167, 

£ 

476. 

laXLAXJ>. 

Colemine  

7, 

North  and  East. 

Belfaat  

Newr?   

66, 

Dnndftlk 

17, 

Drogheda  

10, 

Dublin  

Wexford  

2, 

Total  

6,722, 

573, 

— 

264, 

6,981, 

578, 

Sa  Section. 

Stomoway 

13,428, 
2,691, 

10. 

88, 

]6f, 

9, 
Ii6, 

>37, 
9, 
6, 

1   1    1    1    i   i    1  1  1    1 

76, 

287, 
61, 

48. 
26, 

27,063, 
2,978, 

86, 

Wert. 

Oampbelltown  

Glasgow  

88, 

Greenock 

__ 

ArdrowBan . ...... 

222, 

Irrine 

Q« 

Troon  

164, 

Ayr    

163, 

Dumfries  

9, 

Stranraer  

6, 

Total  

16,114, 

536, 

13,640, 

498, 

30,041, 

747i 

t^  Section 

Carlisle 

1  1  M  1  1  1 1|  1  M  M  M 

1^5. 
29, 
38, 
^y 

517, 
SSy 
43, 

"84, 

124, 

50, 

53, 

2a, 

9> 

1, 

108,814, 

5i» 
288, 

183, 

9» 

23, 

224, 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 II 1 1 1 1  n  1 

125, 

BvaLAHB. 

Workington  

29, 

West; 

WWtehaven 

89, 

to 
Milford  HaTen. 

Isle  of  Man  

2*;, 

Barrow  

Lancaster 

805, 
5<, 

Preston 

43, 

liTerpool  

Fleetwood 

__ 

MsTTDort 

624, 

Bunoom    

132, 

Chester 

59, 

B«m-nifHTif  .„.,.„,,„... , 

76, 

Caniarron 

Aberystwitb. .»,.,.. 

C^ffdigan  

Total  

246, 
9i 
1, 

110,495, 

16,114, 

6,722, 

1,175. 
536, 
573, 

108,814, 
18,640, 

1,326, 
498, 
264, 

218,992, 

80,041, 

6,981. 

2,318, 

Totel  2nd  section.... 
„    Ut         „    .... 

ToMofieooiidHM 

747. 
578, 

183,881, 

2,284, 

116,964, 

2,088, 

251,014, 

3,643» 
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[Mar. 
the  Year  1892— Con^ 


1 


Poita. 

Imports. 

Ezporti  (Total). 

Imports 
andEsparti. 

Seetionf. 

Principal 

Peru 

(mbove 

1  MlD.  £). 

Othcrt. 

Principal 
Porta 
(«bove 

1  Mln.  *). 

Othert. 

Principal 
PortT 

(«bOTC 

1  Min.  £). 

Ottea. 

7th  Section. 

Colchester 

£ 
16,299, 

1,183, 

6,572, 

4,476, 

24,705, 

1,803, 
6^7, 

£ 

26, 

»94, 

90, 

ao3, 

144, 
752,. 

6, 

4' 

9", 

202, 

664, 
9*»» 

90, 

£ 
5,700, 

8,927, 

5,868, 

19,850, 

1,940, 

1,883, 
3,905, 

£ 

>5, 

43, 
7, 

^5. 

70, 

8, 

337, 

55» 
6oy, 

689, 
31, 

£ 
21,999, 

1,268, 

1,089, 
15,499, 

9,844, 
44.555, 

2,851, 

2,412, 

1,353, 

2,804, 

10,342, 

£ 

41. 

England. 

Harwich    

East; 

Ipswich 

337, 
97. 

22g, 

from  London 

Lowestoft 

to 

VaTTOOuth  .„,T— ,rT 

Scotland 

Lynn 

Wisbeach  

>5», 

Boston   

Q-rimsbv    

^_ 

Goole 

Hull   

Scarborough 

6, 

Whitby 

4» 
*57. 

Middlesborough    .... 

Stockton 

Hartlepool 

Sundenand    

^_^ 

Shields,  N.  and  S.... 
Newcastle 

— 

Berwick 

Ill, 

Total   

Leith 

61,475, 

4*307, 

47,678, 

1,879, 

114,001, 

1,233. 

8^  SeeHon. 

10,674, 
2,093, 

8,855, 

543, 
a3», 

16, 

23a, 
200, 

J9, 

138, 

181, 

938, 

40. 

15, 

68, 

14, 

H, 

5, 

3,684, 
1,269, 

1,088, 

152* 
*53. 

138, 
706, 

I, 

II. 
48. 
119, 
449, 
61, 
28, 
55. 
17 
39. 

14.308, 
8,852, 

4,988, 

i7e7; 

Scotland. 

G-ranton 

«95. 
49 «. 

16. 
370. 
906, 

20. 

East 

Borrowstowness   .... 

Grangemouth   

Methli    

Alloa 

Kirkcaldy ., 

Perth 

Dundee 

Arbroath   

149. 
»i9. 

Montroee  

Aberdeen  

Peterhead 

489, 
76. 

Banff 

Inyemese  

9C, 

77. 

44» 

Wick 

Kirkwall    

Lerwick 

Total   

16,622, 
61,475, 

4*307, 

6,976, 
47,578, 

2,085. 
1,879, 

28,666, 
114,001, 

3.689, 
1.233, 

Total,  Ist  section .... 
Total  of  thiid  line 

78,097, 

6,978, 

58,640, 

3.964, 

187.666, 

4,9a*. 
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Table  5. — Value  of  the  Trade  {Impart  and  Export)  of  the  United  KinffdomMnd 
Countrtf^  a/rranged  approxinuUdy  a/soording  to  ite  Ordinary  Line  of  Appncu^  i* 
the  Year  1892. 

[000*1  omitted.] 


Coontriet  arranged  according  to 
Line  of  Approach. 


1.  NoHh  Sear- 

Bossia,  northern  ports . 

Sweden   

Norwaj  

Germany 

Denmark 


Total.. 


2.  British    Channel   and   Bay    of 
Buoay — 

Holland , 

Belgium 

France , 

Channel  lelandB 


Total 89,353, 


Imports. 


Flooi 

Foreign 

Coontriet. 


9,787, 
8,280, 
8,576, 
25,727, 
8,04,1, 


56,811, 


28,821, 
17,013, 
48,519, 


8.  Mediterranean  Shores — 

Portogal 

Spain  

Italy    

Aostrian  territories  

Greece 

Bulgaria 

Serria 

Boumania 

Turkey    

Bussia,  Bouthem  ports 

Sgypt 

Tripoli 

Tunis  

Algeria   

Morocco 

Spanish  ports  in  Morocco- 
Gibraltar 

Malta  


Total. 


British 
FoMee- 


8,441, 
10,917, 
8,284, 
1,238, 
1,827, 
Jl, 

2,974, 

5,552, 

5,885, 

10,525, 

240, 

132, 

674, 

755. 


46,996, 


Total 


55,311, 


1,169, 


1,169, 


38, 
104, 


Exports. 


To 

Foreign 

Countries. 


3,955, 

ai325, 

29,642, 

3,038, 


4^3^ 


90,522, 


Hi, 


47,138, 


15,631, 
12,813, 
*»,337, 
—  978, 


lb 
British 
Poaaes- 


49,781, 


1,773, 
5,2 1 », 
6,308, 

1,525, 
991, 
185, 

5, 

1,389, 

6,681, 

1,206, 

3,316, 

"^5« 

J13. 

337, 

707, 

30, 


29,783, 


Tool 


4«.«3'. 


978, 


676, 
886, 


1,662, 


50.759^ 


3»»345. 
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147 
in  1892— Oon^ 


GbntaMi  iRuged  aecwdiBf  to 
Ibe  of  AppriMck. 


VAMeen- 

mneh  PcMwanoiu,  WeBt  Africa 

GnuT  Ttl%p<^ff  ^ 

Portagiiase  PoBseMiont^  Westi 

AfrSa / 

Jemaodo  Po 

Ooogo  Frae  State  

SoliTe  SUtea,  Wert  Africa 

Madagasear    

Boarbon  (lUanion)  

Partogaeie  Poeeeasions,  Eaatl 

Africa J 

Fioieh  PoflsesnoiiB,  East  Africa 
Crennao  ,, 

Britisb  „  Werti 
Africa J 

Sooth  Africa  and  Natal    

Britkh  PotMfiBions,  Eastl 
Africa K / 

Manritiiis  

Total 

ic  Asia  atui  Augtralatia — 

AbjmiuA   ..« ^ 

Anbia 

Pcraa ^... 

Siaiii    — . ..„ , 

Coehio  China,  Gamboja,  andV 

Tonqiiin j 

Borneo    

Katire  iemtoriea  in  Indian  Seas 

Jafa.-. 

Botch  Pmiwiona,  East  Indiea 
Preoeh         „  „ 

Portagiicae  „ 

Pmhppme  Islands 

Macao . ._ 

China 

Jtpan — IZ!Z!"!!!!!ZZZZ 

radfic  Islands  

Aden  !.. 

British  India  .«. 

Straita  Settlemento    

Ceylon 

Hong  Kong    ..^ 

Aostiakaia 

Total 


Foreign 
Coaatriea. 


70, 

65, 

256, 

27, 

3, 

4. 

339, 

121, 

20, 


949, 


8,872, 


Imports. 


From 
Britiali 
Poascs- 


1,788, 

5,463, 

234> 

3^30, 


7,715, 


24A, 
62, 



196, 

— 

229, 

z 

1.586, 
18, 

— 

*, 

— 

2,181, 

8, 

3,688, 

— 

804, 

— 

68. 

— 



225. 

■~" 

30,513, 

4,868, 

... 

3,945, 
837, 



30,543, 

70,931, 


TotaL 


8,664, 


79,803, 


Exports. 


To 

Poragn 

Countries. 


478, 
63, 
98, 

455> 

335, 

", 

7a, 

268, 

89, 

9, 

216, 

2, 
1, 


2,097, 


12, 

I, 

318, 

«J3, 
30, 

4, 
10, 

1,984, 
300, 

^5, 
764, 

5,837, 

3,282, 

67, 


12,747, 


To 
British 
PotMs. 


1,623, 
8,595, 

123. 

291, 


10,632, 


222, 

29,047, 

2,206, 

990, 

1,973, 

21,623, 


TMaL 


ia,729, 


55,961,    68^708, 


l2 
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Table  6,— Value  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  each  Country  in  1892— Omi 

[OOO'i  omitted.] 


CoTuitriM  arranged  aooording  to 
Lineof  Approaeh. 


Importa. 


From 

Foreign 

CooBtriea. 


From 
Britiah 


Total. 


Ezpoita. 


To 

Foreign 

Coontiitt. 


To 
Britiah 
Poaaea- 


6.  Korth  America,  East — 

United  States  on  the  Atlantic . 
Whale  fiaheries,  northern 

British  North  America 

Bermudas   


£ 
108,922, 
11, 


14,566, 
1, 


£ 

40.529, 
2, 


8,580, 
98, 


Total.. 


103,938, 


>4»567, 


118,500, 


40,531, 


8,628, 


7.  North  America^  Wett— 

United  States  on  the  Pacific 


8.  Central  America — 

West  Indies,  Danish 

„  Dutch 

„  French    .... 

„  Spanish  .... 

Hayti  and  San  Domingo 

Mexico    

Central  America    

Colombia 

Venezuela  

Ecuador  

West  Indies,  British  .... 

British  G-uiana  

,,      Honduras 


4,264, 


4,264, 


883, 


1, 

40, 

2, 

91, 

41, 

454, 

1,089, 

457, 

257, 

128, 


80, 
185, 
288, 

2,735, 
262, 

1,459, 

865, 

1,212, 

385, 
270, 


1,945, 
94«. 
239, 


2,433, 
868, 
107, 


Total. 


2,660, 


3,132, 


5,692, 


7,741, 


9.  South  Americtk-' 

Peru    

Chile   

Brasil 

Uruguay 

Argentine    

Paraguay 

Falkland  Islands 


868, 
4,029, 
8,218, 
1,817, 
5,808, 
1, 


1,574, 

3,871, 

3,512, 

288, 

4,540, 


45, 


109, 


Total.. 


45, 


13,785, 


109, 


3,403,    !n.i 
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I. — Commercial  History  and  Review  of  1893. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  supplement  to  the  Economist 
of  17tli  Febraaiy,  1894,  in  continuation  of  similar  extracts  for 
previous  years : — 

'*  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  our  trade  in  1893  is 
the  strength  with  which  it  resisted  the  series  of  extremely  adverse 
influences  to  which,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year,  it 
was  exposed.     The  wages  dispute  in  the  cotton  trade,  which  the 
employers  designated  a  strike  and  the  workmen  a  lock-out,  con- 
tinued throughout  the  whole  of  the  March  quarter,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  that  important  branch  of  our  industry.     Scarcely  had 
this  impediment  to  business  been  removed,  than  fresh  difficulties 
were  created  by  the  banking  crisis  in  Australia,  which  not  only 
involved  a  large  lock  up  of  British  capital,  but  also  compelled  the 
colonies  to  restrict  their  purchases  of  British  products.     It  was  at 
first  feared  that  this  breakdown  of  credit  in  Australia  might  lead 
to  serious  mercantile  failures  here,  and  for  a  time  a  timorous  and 
sensitive  feeling  prevailed.     Happily,  these  fears  were  not  realised, 
and  for  a  short  period  towards  the  end  of  the  June  quarter,  con- 
fidence having  been  somewhat  restored,  trade  showed  indications 
of  renewed  elasticity.     Before  it  had  made  any  sensible  progress, 
however,  this  incipient  revival  was  arrested,  and  made  to  give 
place  to  renewed  depression  by  the  outbreak  of  the  currency  crisis 
in  the  United  States.     That  paralysed  for  months  the  business  of 
one  of  oui*  most  important  customers,   and  even  when  it  did 
subside,  uncertainty,  first  as  to  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act, 
and  later  on  as  to  tariil  legislation,  effectually  barred  the  way  to 
improvement.    And  while  suffering  from  this  prolonged  prostration 
of  business  in  the  States,  our  trade  sustained  a  still  heavier  blow 
from  the  great  coal  strike  in  the  Midlands,  which  for  four  months 
completely  disorganised  many  of  our  chief  branches  of  industry, 
compelling  them  to  restrict  production,  and  thus  throwing  out  of 
employment  large  numbers   of   workmen   in    addition   to   those 
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taking  part  in  the  strike.  All  this  time,  too,  other  minor  canses 
of  depression  were  at  work.  The  closing  of  the  Indian  mints, 
although  it  gave  a  stimulus  to  our  exports  to  India  itself,  intro- 
duced a  new  element  of  uncertainty  into  our  trade  with  other 
silver-using  countries,  all  the  more  unsettling  because  of  the 
vacillating  and  short  sighted  way  in  which  the  Indian  authorities 
have  been  conducting  their  momentous  currency  experiment.  And 
in  other  directions,  the  financial  embarrassments  of  Italy,  Spain. 
Portu^l,  and  Greece,  and  the  political  unsettlement  in  Brazil  and 
other  South  American  States,  have  combined  to  limit  the  demand 
for  our  products. 

"With  such  a  series  of  exceptional  difficulties,  troubles,  and 
misfortunes  to  contend  against,  there  would  have  been  no  cause 
for  surprise  had  the  volume  of  our  trade  in  1893  suffered  a  con- 
siderable diminution.  In  reality,  however,  although  there  certainly 
was  some  falling  off,  the  shrinkage,  all  things  considered,  was 
wonderfully  slight.  As  to  our  foreign  commerce,  the  comparison 
with  the  previous  year  is  as  follows : — 


1898. 

1892. 

Increue  or  Decitaie. 

Imports 

406,068,000 

218,496,000 

68,986,000 

£ 

423»794»ooo 

aa7,o77,ooo 

64,563,000 

£ 
-18,726,000 

-  8,681,000 

-  6,627,000 

Perct. 
4*42 

Exports  of  British  and  Irish  1 

produce  J 

Se-exports 

3'73 
8*72 

Total   

682,600,000 

7i5»434.ooo 

-82,934,000 

4.'6o 

'^  But  of  the  decline  here  shown  in  the  value  of  our  foreign 
trade,  a  considerable  portion  is  due  not  to  a  curtailment  of  its 
volume,  but  to  a  fall  m  prices.  Taking  the  imports  retained  for 
home  consumption,  the  value  of  which  amounted  last  year  to 
346,132,000/.,  as  compared  with  359,231,000/.  in  1892,  it  appears 
that  of  the  total  decrease  of  13,099,000/.,  no  less  than  8,011,000/. 
is  attributable  to  the  lower  prices  at  which  we  were  able 
to  satisfy  our  requirements,  while  5,088,000/.  represents  the 
decline  in  quantity.  And  similarly  in  our  exports,  out  of  a 
total  recorded  decrease  in  value  of  8,581,000/.,  we  find  that 
3,804,000/.  is  attributable  to  lower  prices,  and  4,777,000/.  to 
reduced  shipments.  Eliminating  then  the  movements  in  aggre- 
gate values  due  to  fluctuations  in  prices,  it  is  found  that  our 
imports  of  foreign  products  for  home  consumption  were  only 
1*42  per  cent,  less,  and  our  exports  of  British  products  only 
2MO  per  cent,  less  in  1893  than  in  1892.  And  that  there  should 
have  been  only  this  slight  contraction  when  all  the  conditions  of 
business  were  so  extremely  adverse,  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  gratifying 
and  encouraging  feature  of  the  year's  trade.  How  the  movement 
last  year  compares  with  that  in  immediately  preceding  years  will 
be  seen  from  tne  following  statement : — 
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Vdyme  of  Our  Foreign  Trade.    Increaee  or  Decrease  per  Cent,  as 
eompared  with  previous  Tears. 


1893_ 

'92 

*91...., 

'90 

'89..... 
'88..... 
'87..... 


InporU  Betaiii«d 

for 
Borne  CoDtnmptioii. 


Perent. 
Decrease  1*42 

Increase    0*33 

»  4'34 
Decrease  0*31 
InozeaM  11*25 

li  3*41 
5'o7 


Exports  of 
Home  Prodace. 


Perent. 
Decrease  2*10 

„        8-43 

5-30 

„        0-61 

Increase  8*71 

„        4-64 

,,        4-80 


Imports  tad  Exports. 


Perent. 
Decrease  i'68 

ti7 

Increase  0*25 

Decrease  0*39 

Increase  8*08 

f»        394 

4'93 


^*  It  must  be  doubted,  however,  whether  our  home  trade  was 
as  well  Bustained  as  our  foreign.  There  are,  unfortanatelj,  no 
statistics  which  furnish  a  measure  of  the  yolume  of  our  internal 
trade,  such  as  the  Trade  and  Navigation  Returns  give  of  our 
foreign  commerce.  Some  indication  of  the  general  condition  of 
business  is,  however,  afforded  by  the  returns  of  railway  traffic, 
and  taking  the  statements  of  the  fifteen  chief  English  lines,  whose 
accounts  will  be  found  summarised  in  the  appendix,  we  get  the 
following  comparison  with  1892 : — 


PuMngert  and  Parcels. 

Hinerala. 

1893. 

1892. 

1893. 

1892. 

1893. 

1892. 

Firsl  six  months  

Second     „ 

£ 

13,092,900 
15,078,600 

£ 
i2,73a»ioo 
i5,353.<ioo 

£ 
9,121,300 
9,303,000 

£ 

9,199,000 
9,670,800 

£ 
6,253,100 
5,955,500 

£ 

6,346,100 
7,233,400 

Total  for  year  .... 

28^171,500 

28,085,700 

18,424,800 

18,869,800 

12,208,600 

»3,579»50o 

Increase  or  decrease  1 
fine  six  months....  J 

Increase  or  decrease  1 
second  six  months  J 

+  860,800-2*8  perent. 
-275,000-1-8       „ 

-  77,700=0*8 perent. 
-867,800=3-8       » 

-     93,000=  r5pp.ct. 
-1,277,900-17-7    ,1 

crease  for  year  ..»  J 

+  86,800-o-3  perent. 

-445,500=2-4percnt. 

- 1,870,900  —  1 0*  I  pp.ct. 

**  The  comparison  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  is  not  unfavour- 
able. The  idling  off  in  railway  traffics  was  then  proportionately 
smaller  than  that  in  our  foreign  trade,  the  inference  being  that 
our  home  markets  were  in  a  relatively  healthier  condition  than 
the  foreign.  In  the  succeeding  six  months,  however,  there  was  a 
complete  changei  the  railway  ti^ffic  falling  off  to  a  greater  extent 
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tban  could  be  acconnted  for  by  the  moYement  in  onr  external  trade. 
Both  Scotland  and  Ireland  no  doubt  fared  better  than  England. 
They  had  both  better  harveste,  and  Scotland  profited  largely  by 
the  English  coal  strike,  which  diverted  business  to  .the  North. 
The  home  trade  as  a  whole,  however,  cannot  but  have  sulFered 
considerably  from  the  prolonged  struggle  in  the  Midlands,  with  its 
attendant  disturbance  of  other  industries,  and  the  impoverishment 
of  large  masses  of  our  working  population  through  voluntary  or 
enforced  idleness.  All  available  data,  moreover,  go  to  show  that 
in  1893  manufacturing  and  trading  profits,  which  had  suffered 
curtailment  in  previous  years,  were,  as  a  rule,  still  further  cut 
into.  Altogether,  therefore,  it  was  to  the  business  communiiy  a 
year  of  stress,  struggle,  and  tribulation — a  year  which  cannot  be 
looked  back  upou  with  any  kind  of  satisfaction  save  this  negative 
one,  that  after  all  its  results  were  not  so  bad  as  might  reasonably 
have  been  feared  from  the  many  potent  causes  of  depression  that 
were  in  operation. 

'*  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  condition  of  agriculture, 
which  in  England,  at  all  events,  contributed  to  the  curtailment  of 
the  home  trade.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  taken  all  round, 
1893  was  to  the  majority  of  English  farmers  one  of  the  worst  of  a 
series  of  bad  years.  Owing  to  the  drought  all  the  cereal  crops 
proved  deficient,  and  instead  of  this  being  compensated  for  by  a 
rise  in  prices,  these  fell  to  about  the  lowest  points  on  record. 
Over  a  large  portion  of  England  too  the  hay  crop  was  a  more  or 
less  complete  failure,  and  the  shortness  of  food,  by  causing  forced 
sales  of  live  stock,  aggi*avated  still  more  the  farmers'  losses. 
Fortunately,  the  latter  part  of  the  year  proved  very  favourable 
for  farming  operations,  and  the  agricultural  outlook  is  now  more 
hopeful.  But  whatever  may  lie  before  them,  English  farmers  did 
certainly  suffer  severely  last  year.  On  the  other  hand,  owing  to 
more  favourable  climatic  conditions,  to  the  farmers  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland  1893  was  a  fairly  satisfactory  year,  and  it  is  some- 
thing to  be  able  to  record  that  the  agricultural  depression, 
although  severe  over  a  large  area  of  the  country,  was  not  felt 
everywhere.  During  the  year  a  Royal  Commission  on  Agricul- 
tural Depression  was  appointed,  more,  it  would  appear,  with  a 
view  to  enabling  the  Government  to  pose  as  the  friend  of  the 
farmer  than  witi^  any  hope  of  beneficial  results  from  its  labours 
in  a  field  which  previous  commissions  had  practically  exhausted. 
But  if  there  is  little  to  expect  from  this  inquiry,  there  is  a  good 
deal  to  fear  from  some  developments  of  the  Government  scheme 
for  the  reform  of  local  government,  which  would  place  the  adminis- 
tration of  rates  in  rural  localities  in  the  hands  of  those  who  do 
not  contribute  towards  them,  an  arrangement  which  it  is  safe  to 
predict  would  conduce  to  extravagance,  and  increase  the  burden 
of  local  taxation,  which  the  farmers  already  find  more  than 
sufficiently  onerous. 
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Gazette  Average  Price  of  Wheat  (per  Imperial  Quarter)  in  United  Kingdom 
immediate^  after  Harvest,  1887-93,  and  Total  Average  Gazette  Price 
of  Calendar  leare. 


Feriodi. 

1893. 

1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

1889. 

1888. 

1887. 

After  hairest -.. 

9.      d, 

26  11 
26    4 

*.     d. 

»9     4 
30    4 

*.     d. 
40  11 
37    - 

*.     d. 
35     9 
31   II 

*.    d. 
31     2 
29    9 

8.       d. 

l^     4 
31   10 

*.    d. 
29  11 

Calendar  year  ayerage 

32    6 

Comparative  Gazette  Prices  of  Grain. 


Week. 


Aug.  5.. 

12.. 

19.. 

26.. 

Sept.  2.. 

9. 

16.. 

23.. 


Oct.  7... 

14... 

21^. 

28... 
Nov.  4.,. 

11... 

18... 

25... 

Dec.   2.., 

9... 

16... 

23... 

80... 


Wheat 


1893.     1892.    1891 


*.  d. 
26  2 
26  3 
26  5 
25  11 
25     5 

25  7 

26  - 

26  9 

27  6 
27  10 
27  9 
27  6 
27    6 


27 
27 
27 

27  1 

27  - 

26  9 

26  9 

26  6 

2S  6 


*.  d. 
29  7 
29  11 
29  7 
29  4 
29  1 
29  5 
29  1 
28  4 
27  10 

27  9 

28  1 
28  7 
28  8 
28  9 
28  3 
27  11 
27  5 
27  - 
26  10 
26  4 
25  9 


9.  d. 

38  6 
33  9 

39  4 

40  3 

40  II 

41  8 


41 
36 
34 
34 


34  10 

34  9 

35  » 

35  II 

36  7 

37  a 

38  9 

39  1 
38  II 
37  10 
36  10 


Bu-ley. 


1893.  1892.  1891 


*.  d. 

21  8 

21  1 

22  5 
26  9 

26  9 

27  2 
27  8 

27  10 

28  4 

29  - 
29  5 
29  6 
29  6 
29  5 
29  3 
29  2 
28  9 

28  8 

29  1 

28  10 
29 

29  2 


«.  d, 
24  - 

22  9 

23  8 

23  11 

24  2 
27  8 

27  II 

28  3 
27  11 
27  11 
27  6 
27  9 
27  9 
27  7 
27  4 
26  7 
26  - 

25  5 
25  1 
24  6 
24  6 


25 
26 
26 
26 
i7 
-9 


d. 

7 
6 

4 
3 
7 
3 
28  II 
28  1 
28  - 
28  10 

28  II 

29  6 

29  II 

30  7 
30  11 

30  II 

31  3 
30  II 
30  9 
30  I 
29  6 


OaU. 


1893.  1892.  1891 


9.  d. 
21  9 
20  6 
19  6 
18  6 
18  7 
17  4 
17  6 
17  9 
17  11 

17  10 

18  - 
18  1 
18  2 
18  2 
18  1 
18  2 
18  3 
18  3 
18  4 
18  3 
18  - 
17  11 


9. 
21 
21 
21 
21 
20 
20 
19 
18  10 
18  - 
17  11 
17  8 
17  11 
17  11 

17  9 

18  - 
18  - 
17  7 
17  2 
17  4 
16  10 
16  10 


d, 

9 

5 

2 

3 
9 
8 

1 
1 


18  10 

18  5 

18  7 

18  10 

18  8 


"  Alihoxigh  the  prices  of  commodities  continned  to  tend  down- 
^vards  in  1893,  the  fall,  as  registered  by  our  index  number,  was 
comparativelj  slight,  amounting,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
statement,  to  a  little  under  2  per  cent. : — 

*  Index  Number,*  representing 
the  Combined  Prices  iif 
Twenty-two  Leading  Commoditici. 

Ist  Januaiy,  1894 2082 

„    July,  '93 2105 

„   January,  '93 2121 

„   July,  '92 2081 

„    January,  '92 2133 

,.    July,  '91 2199 

„    January,  '91 2224 

„    July,  '90 2259 

„    January,  '90 2236 

„  July,  '89 2i6i 

„  January,  '89 2187 

»>  '88 2230 

W 2059   p^^^T^ 
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*^  There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  these  price  flactn&tionB 
to  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  direct  attention,  and  that  is  that 
the  course  of  prices  during  the  past  few  years  has  completely 
disproved  the  theory  so  strongly  affirmed  by  bimetallists,  that 
there  has  been  a  close  connection  between  the  moyements  in  the 
gold  prices  of  commodities  and  of  silver.  If  there  had  really 
been  any  such  correlation,  the  very  heavy  drop  which  took  plaoa 
last  year  in  the  price  of  the  white  metal  would  have  had  its 
counterpart  in  a  great  decline  in  general  prices.  No  such  move- 
ment, however,  has  taken  place,  and  if  we  go  back  a  Little  further, 
the  same  divergence  is  observable.  From  the  table  given  above, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  prices  of  commodities  stood  at  a  slightly 
higher  level  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  than  they  did  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1887.  On  the  other  hand  the  price  of  silver, 
which  at  the  commencement  of  1887  was  46^d.  per  ounce,  had 
fallen  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  to  ^i|c^.  per  ounce,  a  decline 
of  over  30  per  cent.  Of  course  the  bimetallists  would  Uke  to 
persuade  people  that  if  silver  is  suffered  to  fall  in  value  it  will 
drag  the  prices  of  commodities  down  with  it.  But  the  iWacy  o£ 
this  contention  is,  as  we  have  shown,  capable  of  easy  demonstra- 
tion. 

"  The  evidence  of  our  Index  number  as  to  the  fall  in  prices  ia 
borne  out  by  the  analvsis  of  our  foreign  trade,  which  shows 
that,  on  the  average,  the  prices  of  our  imports  were  2*26  per 
cent,  lower  than  in  1892,  and  those  of  our  exports  1*71  per 
cent,  lower.  As  the  result  of  this  decline,  we  paid  for  our 
imports  8,011,000/.  less  than  we  should  have  had  to  do  if  the 
prices  of  1892  had  been  maintained,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
received  3,804,000/.  less  for  our  exports  than  they  would  have 
realised  had  we  been  able  to  get  for  them  the  same  prices  as  in 
the  previous  year.  And  setting  the  loss  a^inst  the  gain,  there  is 
a  good  balance  on  the  right  side.  Subjoined  is  a  record  of  the 
movement  in  the  prices  of  imports  and  exports  during  the  past 
seven  years : — 

Prices  of  Imports  and  Exports,    Average  Rise  or  Fall  as  compared  with 
previous  Years. 


'92. 
'91. 
'90. 
'89. 
'88. 
'87. 


Inports  Retatned 

for 

Home  CoDBainptioii. 


Percnt 

-  i-i6 

-  4*17 
^  0-50 

-  1-38 
4.  ri4 

4-    1-89 

-  1-7* 


Exports  of 
Home  Prodace. 


Per  eat.  • 

-  1-71 

-  4-91 

-  0-93 
+  6-41 
+  2-82 
+  0-90 

-  0-62 


Imports  and  £sporta. 


Percnt. 

-  ros 

-  4*46 

-  o*o8 
+  1-78 
+  r6i 

+  2'04 

-  1*22 


"Ke verting  for  a  moment  to  the  coal  strike,  which  did  so 
much  to  blight  the  trade  of  last  year,  it  cannot  but  be  regretted 
that  so  bitter  and  disastrous  an  industrial  confiUct  should  in  part 
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h&ve  been  waged  in  support  of  that  cliimera,  the  *  liTing  wage.' 
it  nuaj  be  a  question  as  to  whether  the  employers  were  justified  in 
calling  upon  the  miners  to  snbmit  to  such  a  large  reduction  of 
wages  as  they  proposed.  Bat,  ultimately,  the  contest  resolved 
itself  not  into  a  question  of  what  was  a  reasonable  wage  under  the 
circumstances,  but  into  one  of  a  minimum  or  '  living  wage '  less 
than  which  the  miners  should  in  no  circumstances  be  asked  to 
accept.  Even  the  leaders  of  the  men,  however,  admit  that  the 
real  difficulty  is  the  superflui^  of  labour.  There  is  not  in  the 
coal  industry  full  employment  tor  all  those  who  are  seeking  to  get 
a  living  out  of  it.  The  natural  remedy  for  this  would  be  K)r  some 
of  the  superfluous  labour  to  be  diyerted  to  other  occupations. 
But  that  is  not  the  remedy  which  commends  itself  to  those  upon 
whose  advice  the  miners  are  acting.  What  they  advocate  is  a 
reduction  of  the  number  of  working  days.  Obviously,  however, 
if  the  coaJ  miners  were  to  be  paid  a  living  wage  for  three  or  four 
days'  work,  while  for  that  same  wage  people  in  other  trades  had 
to  work  six  days,  the  result  would  be  that  the  mining  industry, 
already  oyer-inanned,  would  be  flooded  with  additional  labour 
auzious  to  share  in  its  advantages.  To  further  diminish  the 
nnmber  of  working  days  so  as  to  make  room  for  the  new  influx 
would  only  increase  the  attractions  of  the  occupation,  and  in  the 
end,  therefore,  the  attempt  to  insure  to  all  engaged  in  the  industry 
the  living  wage  for  which  they  are  advised  to  stand  out  would 
inevitably  break  down.  Thus,  in  so  far  as  it  was  directed  to  the 
securing  of  an  irreducible  minimum  wage,  irrespective  of  the 
conditions  of  employment,  last  year's  strike,  with  iJl  the  suffering 
to  which  ii^  subjected  the  miners  themselves,  and  inflicted  upon 
others,  was  an  unmitigated  evil;  and  the  hope  must  be  that, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation,  we  shall 
have  no  renewal  of  such  an  unwise  conflict. 

''There  is  probably  no  better  Indication  of  the  condition  of 
our  working  classes  than  that  afforded  by  the  returns  showing 
our  consumption  of  the  dutiable  articles  upon  which  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  income  is  spent.  And  from  these  it  is  evident 
thaty  owing  to  reductions  in  wages,  want  of  full  employment,  even 
for  willing  workers,  and  the  voluntary  idleness,  sometimes  for 
protracted  periods,  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  numerous 
strikes,  there  was  in  1893  a  distinct  curtailment  of  the  spending 
power  of  the  people. 

QuaiUities  Retained  for  Home  Ccneumption, 


Tea  .,^ lb». 

Coffee cwts. 

Tobacco  lb». 

Wines galls. 

Spirite,  home proof  gaUa. 

„       foreign   ....  galU. 

Beer «....  barrels 


1893. 


208,097,400 

a4»»40o 
63,649,800 
14,164,800 
29,858,000 
7,869,800 
3X»594»40o 


1892. 


207,118,700 
267,600 
68,722,200 
14,624,600 
81,855,300 
8,147,200 
31,508,700 


1891. 


202,456,800 

261,100 

63,094,600 

i4f855»^oo 

30,744*300 

8,420,600 

31,667,300 
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1*116  redaction  of  income  to  which  the  falling  ofiE  in  the  con- 
sumption for  all  these  commodities,  with  the  exception  of  tea 
and  beer,  testifies  was,  as  we  have  said,  in  some  measure,  volnntary, 
and  too  much,  therefore,  must  not  be  made  of  the  decline.  Still, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  condition  of  the  working  population,  as 
a  whole,  did  deteriorate  last  year,  and  of  this  further  evidence  is 
afforded  by  the  returns  of  pauperism,  which  are  as  follows  : — 

Eiiglandand  Wales. 


End  of  November. 


1893. 
'92. 
'91. 
'90. 
'89. 
'88. 


ToUl  Namber  of 

Number  in  every  i,ooo 
in  Receipt  of  EeUef. 

Faupen. 

726,961 

i4*5 

672,722 

22-9 

660,823 

22-7 

675,999 

^ys 

702,396 

^4*7 

728,488 

25*9 

There  was  thus  in  1893  a  distinct  increase  not  only  in  the  number 
of  paupers,  but  also  in  the  proportion  to  population,  and  that  this 
cannot  be  attributed  altogether  to  the  great  coal  strike — which, 
however,  had  undoubtedly  a  considerable  influeoce — is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  increase  was  not  confined  to  the  districts  mainly 
affected  by  that  unfortunate  dispute,  but  extended  to  all  divisions 
of  the  country  without  exception.  At  first  sight  these  figures  do 
not  appear  to  harmonise  with  the  employment  statistics  published 
by  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  According  to 
these,  the  percentage  of  unemployed  members  in  the  trade  societies 
for  which  returns  had  been  obtained  was  8*4  per  cent,  at  the  close 
of  last  year,  as  compared  with  10*2  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  1892. 
These  trade  societies,  however,  cover  only  a  relatively  small  portion 
of  the  industrial  field,  and  besides,  the  numbers  of  the  unemployed 
were  greatly  swollen  at  the  end  of  1892  by  the  strike  of  the  cotton 
operatives.  If  we  carry  the  comparison  back  to  1891,  the  pro- 
portion out  of  employment  at  the  end  of  last  year  shows  a  very 
material  increase,  and  thus  all  the  statistics  combine  to  stamp  189*^ 
as  an  exceptionally  trying  and  an  unprofitable  year. 

"  Happily,  however,  the  present  year  has  opened  more 
auspiciously,  and  with  better  prospects.  The  condition  of  trade 
throughout  1893  was,  as  has  been  shown,  one  of  suppressed 
energy.  There  was  a  continued  tendency  to  expansion,  which 
asserted  itself  whenever  anything  like  an  opportunity  was 
afforded,  but  which  was  ever  being  repressed  by  some  new  and 
grave  misfortune.  And  now  that  we  are  having  at  least  a  respite 
from  fresh  troubles,  this  expansiveness  is  again  manifesting  itself 
in  the  increase  of  imports  and  exports  recorded  for  January,  and 
in  the  growth  of  railway  traffic.  Keporting,  moreover,  upon  the 
returns  received  from  trade  societies,  the  Labour  Department 
states  that  these  *  point  to  an   appreciable  improvement  in  the 
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state  of  employment  during  the  month'  [Jannary],  and  that  Hho 
general  outlook  is  more  hopefal  than  for  some  time  past.'  It 
would,  of  course,  be  idle  to  expect  that  nothing  will  occar  to  mar 
or  check  this  improvement.  Troubles  are  always  springing  up, 
and  this  year  will  certainly  yield  its  crop.  We  are  hardly  likely, 
however,  to  have  again  crowded  into  a  term  of  twelve  months 
snch  a  series  of  disastrous  incidents  as  we  had  to  struggle  against 
last  year,  and  the  way  in  which  trade  bore  up  against  these 
justifies  the  hope  that  under  less  unfavourable  conditions  it  will 
show  renew^ed  p^rowtb.  No  rapid  improvement,  it  appears  to  us^ 
ought  to  be  looked  for.  Australia  will  not  soon  recover  from  the 
shock  of  last  year's  banking  collapse,  and  business  in  and  with 
the  United  States  must  continue  for  some  time  to  be  checked  by 
uncertainty  as  to  the  form  which  the  projected  tariff  legislation  is 
likely  to  assume.  Our  investors,  moreover,  are  not  now,  nor  are 
they  soon  likely  to  be,  in  the  mood  to  lend  money  to  impecunious 
foreign  Gk>veninients,  and  thus  furnish  them  with  the  wherewithal 
to  purchase  our  products.  There  is,  too,  a  certain  unsettlement 
in  the  relations  between  capital  and  labour,  which  is  not  unlikely 
to  lead  to  further  difficulties.  And  in  these  circumstances,  a  slow 
and  gradual  doTelopment  of  trade  seems  the  most  we  can  expect. 
That,  however,  according  to  present  indications,  we  may  look  for 
with  some  confidence. 

"  The  currency  experiment  which  the  Indian  Government 
ventured  upon  in  June  last,  when  they  closed  their  mints  against 
silver,  has  thus  far  been  conducted  with  astonishing  ineptitude. 
After  the  decision  to  stop  the  coinage  of  silver  was  arrived  at,  the 
Secretary  of  State  continued  for  a  week  or  two  to  sell  his  drafts 
at  the  best  price  obtainable.  Against  this,  however,  the  Indian 
Government  immediately  protested.  They  declared  that  if  he 
accepted  a  lower  price  than  is.  ^.^  he  would  utterly  defeat  the 
attempt  to  impart  a  scarcity  value  to  the  rupee,  and  in  deference 
to  their  representations  a  minimum  of  i^.  3^.  was  fixed.  But  at 
that  price  no  bills  could  be  sold,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
borrow  money  here  to  pay  the  home  charges.  By  the  end  of 
December  the  borrowing  powers  of  the  Government  became  nearly 
exhausted,  and  they  then  sought  and  obtained  from  Parliament 
authority  to  raise  an  additional  10,000,000/.  if  necessary.  It  was 
then  understood  that  the  minimtim  price  for  bills  would  be 
adhered  to,  untH  at  least  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year, 
so  that  the  experiment  might  have  a  full  and  fair  trial.  In 
January  of  this  year,  however,  it  was  suddenly  announced  that 
the  attempt  to  fix  a  minimum  was  to  be  abandoned,  and  that  the 
Council  bills  would  again  be  tt)ld  at  current  market  rates.  And 
similar  Taoillation  was  shown  in  dealing  with  a  proposal  to  impose 
an  import  duty  upon  silver,  which,  ai^r  being  dallied  with  for 
some  time,  was  ultimately  rejected.  All  throughout,  indeed,  it 
has  been  evident  not  only  that  no  well-thought-out  plan  was  being 
acted  upon,  but  that  the  Indian  and  the  Home  authorities  were  in 
conflict  with  each  other  as  to  the  proper  coarse  to  be  pursued. 
Now  it  has  been  decided  to  keep  the  mints  closed,  and  to  take  no 
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other  action  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  rupee.  But  how  lon^ 
that  decision  will  be  adhered  to  it  ift  impossible  to  say.  All  that 
we  do  know  definitely  is,  that  thus  far  the  results  of  the  unstable 
action  of  the  Government  have  been  to  disorganise  the  exchange 
and  the  silver  market,  to  curtail  very  largely  India's  trade  with 
China,  and  to  permanently  increase  the  nome  charges  by  the 
additions  made  to  the  sterling  debt.  And  very  soon  the  question 
must  be  raised  as  to  how  long  an  experiment  which  has  worked  in 
this  way  is  to  be  continued. 

'*  The  course  of  the  money  market  during  1893  was  a  some- 
what chequered  one.  The  first  three  months  were  a  period  of  ease 
and  quietude,  due  in  some  measure  to  continuous  shipments  of 
gold  from  the  United  States.  During  that  time  the  only  move- 
ment in  the  Bank  rate  was  a  reduction  from  3  to  2^  per  cent., 
made  in  the  last  week  of  January.  Early  in  April,  however,, 
warning  of  coming  trouble  was  given  by  the  failure  of  the 
Commercial  Bank  of  Australia,  and,  although  no  one  augured 
from  that  such  a  complete  collapse  of  Australian  banking  institu- 
tions as  afterwards  ensued,  it  did  create  a  certain  amount  of 
uneasiness,  which  gradually  deepened  as  one  after  another  of  the 
Australian  banks  suspended  payment.  As  a  result,  the  Bank  of 
England  raised  its  rate  during  the  first  three  weeks  in  May,  first 
to  3,  then  to  3^,  and  again  to  4  per  cent.  Even  this  quick  advance, 
moreover,  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  anxieties  of  the  market, 
for  the  outside  discount  rates  rose  more  sharply  still,  and  for  a 
fortnight  or  so  were  about  ^  per  cent,  higher  than  the  Bank  rate. 
This  spasm  of  stringency  was  largely  due  to  uncertainty  as  to 
the  future  course  of  events.  It  was  feared  that  the  collapse  in 
Australia  would  be  followed  by  serious  business  difficulties,  and 
bankers,  therefore,  sought  to  strengthen  them  Reives  so  as  to  be 
prepared  for  anything  that  might  occur.  To  this  end  they  called 
in  loans,  and  so  greatly  curtailed  the  facilities  ordinarily  given  to 
borrowers  that  at  the  Stock  Exchange  settlement  at  the  middle  of 
May  there  was  something  approaching  to  a  panic,  and  a  lai^ 
number  of  failures  took  place.  This  apprehensive  feeling,  how- 
ever, did  not  last  long.  No  serious  trade  difficulties  did  supervene, 
aud  bankers,  gaining  confidence,  began  to  lend  again  as  usual, 
while,  attracted  by  the  temporary  deamess  of  money,  gold  flowed 
in  from  abroad.  By  the  beginning  of  June  affairs  had  so  settled 
down  that  the  Bank  was  able  to  reduce  its  rate  to  3  per  cent.,  that 
movement  being  followed  a  week  later  by  a  reduction  to  2|  per 
cent.  Until  the  end  of  July  there  was  another  period  of  quietude* 
Then,  however,  the  efEects  of  the  currency  crisis  that  in  the  mean- 
time had  broken  out  in  the  United  States  began  to  be  felt.  As 
has  already  been  said,  gold  had  been  shipped  in  large  quantities 
from  the  United  States  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  This  outflow 
was  in  the  main  due  to  the  operation  of  the  Sherman  Act,  and  as 
it  was  from  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  Treasury  that  the  bulk  of  the 
metal  was  taken,  that  became  so  reduced  that  the  ability  of  the 
Treasury  to  maintain  gold  payments  came  to  be  seriously 
questioned.     The  natural  outcome  of  this  doubt  was  that  gold 
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began  to  be  hoarded;  then  the  banks,  finding  their  resonrces 
curtailed,  bad  to  restrict  their  loans  and  advances ;  many  industrial 
oonoems  tbat  bad  been  largely  carried  on  with  borrowed  money 
wore  thus  forced  to  suspend  payment,  and  then  a  panic  set  in, 
with  the  nsnal  result,  that  money  of  all  kinds  was  hoarded,  and 
for  a  time  a  serious  currency  famine  prevailed.  To  relieve  this, 
laxge  demands  were  made  upon  the  stoicks  of  gold  upon  this  side, 
and  as  both  the  Bank  of  France  and  the  Bade  of  Qermany  took 
measures  to  guard  their  stores  of  metal,  it  was  by  the  Bank  of ' 
England  that  the  brunt  of  these  demands  had  to  be  borne. 
Accordingly,  it  was  compelled  at  the  beginning  of  August  to 
raise  its  rate  to  3  per  cent.  A  week  later  a  further  movement  to 
4  per  cent,  was  made,  that  being  followed  in  a  fortnight's  time  by 
a  fresh  advance  to  5  per  cent.  This  comparatively  high  rate 
served  not  only  to  put  a  stop  to  the  gold  withdrawals,  but  also  to 
attract  gold  hither,  and  by  the  middle  of  September  the  Bank  had 
so  strengthened  itself  that  it  was  able  again  to  lower  its  rate  first 
to  4,  and  then,  after  a  week's  interval,  to  3^  per  cent.  Two  weeks 
later — on  5th  October — ^the  rate  was  further  moved  down  to  3  per 
cent.,  and  at  that  it  has  stood  during  the  past  three  months.  The 
infiuences  affecting  the  money  market  have  thus  all  through  the 
year  been,  so  to  speak,  extraneous.  The  home  demand  for  money 
has  throughont  been  on  a  very  restricted  scale,  owing  to  the 
depression  of  trade  and  the  deadness  of  Stock  Exchange  specula- 
tion, and  all  the  impubes  in  one  direction  and  the  other  by  which 
rates  have  been  affected  have  originated  abroad.  The  following  is 
our  customary  comparative  table  of  rates,  &o. : —  , 


1898. 

1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

1889. 

1888. 

1887. 

1^. 

1886. 

1884. 

Change  btak  nt«  — 

twelve 

four 

twelve 

eleven 

eight 

nine 

seven 

seven 

seven 

seven 

Highwt       „       ..„ 

Per  cut. 
6 

Per  eat. 
3* 

Per  cut. 
6 

Parent. 
6 

Per  cut. 
6 

Perent. 

5 

Perent. 
6 

Per  ent. 

5 

Parent 
6 

Perent. 

5 

Lowest         „ 

2i 

z 

21 

3 

2i 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Arenge       „        .... 

8/1/4 

2/9/11 

3/6/11 

4/10/4 

3/14/10 

3/6/3 

8/6/. 

3/-/4 

2/16/9 

z/19/2 

Avenge     maxketl 
nte  bert  tliree  > 
XDODtbs'  bills  .... 

2/2/- 

1/9/5 

2/10/- 

3/13/" 

2/15/6 

»/7/- 

2/7/3 

2/1/. 

2/-/9 

2/8/1 

Ktfkel  below  hank.. 

19/4 

1/-/6 

15/11 

16/5 

19/4 

19/3 

18/9 

«9/4 

16/- 

ii/i 
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Discount 

per 

CeiU 

per 

Annum,  1893. 

Beginning  of  Monthi  of  1893. 

Cities. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

Ma;.  1  June. 

Jul,.  1  Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Not. 

l>ec. 

Avge. 

London. 
Bank  rate   .... 
Open  market 

P.ct. 
3 
li 

P.ct. 

it 

P.ct. 
2i 
li 

P.et. 
2i 

If 

P.ct. 
8 
2J 

P.ct. 

4 

2* 

P.ct. 
2i 
li 

P.ct 

P.ct. 
5 
3i 

P.ct 

it 

P.ct 
3 
2t 

P.ct. 

^1 

P.  ft. 
8-07 
210 

ParU, 
Bank  rate    .... 
Open  market 

2i 
2i 

2i 

2* 

2i 

u 

2i 

2i 
2i 

li 

» 

2i 
2\ 

2i 
2 

Ji 

2i 
2i 

it 

2-50 
2-22 

Vienna, 
Bank  rate    .... 
Open  market 

4 

4 
3 

4 
3 

4 
3 

4 
8* 

4 
3i 

4 
3f 

ti 

4 

4 

^. 

5 
4i 

u 

4-24 
8-73 

JBerUn. 
Bank  rate    .... 
Open  market 

4 
li 

?i 

3 
1| 

3 

2 

3 
3 

ti 

4 
3f 

4 
4 

5 
4i 

^* 

5 

4i 

u 

4-08 
318 

Frankfort. 
Bank  rate   .... 
Open  market 

4 
2i 

3 

3 
If 

3 

2i 

3 
2i 

ti 

4 
3f 

4 
3i 

5 

4i 

1* 

5 

41 

u 

408 
3-30 

Amsterdam. 
Bank  rate    .. 
Open  market 

2i 
2i 

2i 
2 

2i 
2i 

3 

ii 

3 

2i 

3 

5 
3f 

^i 

5 

4i 

4 
3i 

8-40 
2-85 

BrueeeU. 
Bank  rate   .... 
Open  market 

2i 

2\ 

2i 
li 

li 

21 

li 

i* 

3 
2J 

U 

3 
2i 

ii 

8 
2i 

u 

2-83 
2-2* 

Hamburg. 
Bank  rate    .... 
Open  market 

4 
U 

3 
li 

3 
li 

i 

3 

2» 

4 

4 
3i 

4 
3i 

5 

4 

^1 

5 

4i 

u 

4-08 
3-2U 

St.Peterehurg 
Bank  rate    .... 
Open  market 

4i 

4i 

4i 
4i 

4i 
4i 

4i 
4i 

4i 

4* 

:! 

4i 
4i 

4i 
4i 

4i 
4i 

^* 

5 
5i 

u 

4-70 
4-68 

"Upon  the  movement  in  the  silver  market  during  the  year, 
Messrs.  Pixlej  and  Abell  report  as  follows.  It  may,  however,  be 
well  to  remind  readers  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  the 
minimum  of  is,  ^^d.  for  council  drafts  was  al^uidoued,  and  that 
the  Government  have  decided  against  the  proposal  to  impose  an 
import  duty  on  silver : — 

"From  January  until  23rd  June  the  changes  in  silver  were 
comparatively  unimportant,  and,   although  many  r amours  were 
current  as  to  probable  action  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment to  place  exchange  on  a  more  permanent  basis,  prices  ranged 
between  $7^d.  and  $S^^.     During  this  period  the  India  council 
were  selling  their  bills  and  transfers  at  from  is.  i^d,  to  is,  2f|^., 
the  sales  usually  showing  a  slow  but  regular  improvement.     On 
f^26th  Jnne  it  became  known  in  London  that  the  Indian  mints  were 
^^^  be  closed  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  this  was  immediately 
it  W.lowed  by  complete  panic,  and  extreme  pressure  to  sell  at  any 
metal  Q  came  from  all  parts,  but  more  particularly  from  America. 
Treasujriye  here  the  daily  quotations,  as  likely  to  be  of  interest: 
questionnne,  38  Jd;  20th  June,  38^^.;  2l8t  June,  38^^.;  22nd  June, 
ith  June.  S7id.;  26th  June,  36^.;  27th  June, jtcd.;  28th 
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Jnne,  34^.;  29ihjQne,  31^(2.;  30th  June,  XQ\d,\  1st  July,  33^^*; 
4th  Jnly,  34}^^ ;  5tli  Jalj,  34f  ^  On  30tli  Jnne  bnsiness  was  also 
done  at  29^^!,  2^yL.y  and  ^od.  Accompanying  the  news  of  the 
dosing  of  the  mints,  it  was  also  announced  that  exchange  would 
he  fixed  at  i«.  4(2.  per  rupee,  with  the  result  that  Indian  rates  at 
onoe  nearly  toudied  this  figure,  and  on  28th  June  were  actually  at 
It.  4^1  Indian  buyers  then  thought  that  no  offers  under  the  fixed 
rate  woidd  be  entertained  by  the  Indian  Council,  but  on  is.  ^^d. 
being  accepted,  exchange  rates  at  once  fell  away  again.  A  rapid 
recoTery  ensued  in  silver,  and  for  the  first  time  China  became  an 
important  buyer  of  bar  silver,  and  continued  to  take  large  sums 
until  late  in  the  year.  Between  July  and  October  the  question  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act  by  the  senate  was  much  discussed, 
but  the  struggles  of  the  silver  party  were  so  prolonged  that  in 
many  quarters  a  compromise  was  believed  likely.  The  opponents 
of  sQver  ultimately  gained  a  complete  victory.  The  silver  market 
of  course  fell  to  pieces,  and  31^0.  was  speedily  touched.  During 
this  period  hardly  an  application  was  made  for  council  drafts,  but 
a  fresh  mJTiimnm  was  fixed  at  i«.  3^c2.,  and  some  unimportant  sales 
were  made  at  this  rate.  Good  inauiry  both  for  India  and  China 
cansed  silver  to  rise  to  ^2d.  to  32f{2.,  at  which  rates  the  banks 
became  so  independent  of  the  usual  council  remittances  that  it 
became  likely  t^t  an  import  duty  would  be  imposed  on  silver 
entering  Inma.  Towards  the  end  of  November  China  ceased 
buying,  but  then  large  shipments  were  sent  to  India  merely  as 
merchandise,  and  aided  by  extensive  speculative  baying,  prices 
remained  &irly  steady.  Many  of  the  later  shipments  to  China 
were  diverted  to  India,  the  import  duty  being  regarded  as  immi- 
nent It  is  noteworthy  that  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  of  the 
year  were  on  19th  June,  38|d,  and  30th  June,  30^cf.,  within  eleven 
days  of  each  other. 

"The  monthly  fluctuations  during  the  past   five  years  are 
shown  in  the  following  table : — 

MoTUhly  FluctiMtions  in  Price  of  Bar  Silver. 


1803. 

1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

1889. 

d,        d. 

d.        i. 

i.        d. 

d.      d. 

rf.        d. 

Jamiarjr 

aaftss* 

43i    4ii 

48J    46i 

44*    44* 

42f    42i 

Febraarr 

38i    38i 

4««  4«* 

46*    Ui 

44*    43t* 
44I    43* 

lUwh 

881    87* 

4«t    39 

46^4** 

42|    42i 

P  =:. 

88A38 

40*    39* 

45      4Si 

48      43* 

42A42A 

38A37t 
981    80i 

4of    39ii 

46i    44i 

47*    4« 

42i    41ii 

June   

41*    40A 

46    m 

49      46* 

42A42 

J^ 

841    82i 

40*    39tV 

461    45f 

SO*    47* 
54*    50* 

42A42 

f^>«»rt    ~ 

8i|    32H 

39^  37* 

SiSf 

42A42i 

8ept«nber  .... 

84i    33t 

38A  38* 

54*    50 

42H  4»f 

October  ....... 

3H    31i 

39*    38* 

45      44A 

5«*    48* 

43i    421 

Noffembcr  .... 

S2f    81i 

39*    38* 

44^481 

48*    45 

441    48* 

Deeember  .... 

3»A8U 

39A  37*4 

44i    43t 

49*    47* 

4tf    43J 

Yerij  ayge. 
Hi^ert  price 

851 

39« 

^ 

47** 

-  .  h 

f^ 

Uwmi     „ 
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'^  The  conHpicnous  feature  of  stock  exchange  business  through- 
out the  past  year  was  the  lack  of  confidence  that  prevailed  in 
regard  to  ail  securities,  except  of  the  steadiest  and  safest  descrip- 
tion. This  feeling  was  already  in  existence  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  but  instead  of  wearing  off  gradually,  as  is  the  usual 
process  after  a  panic,  it  was  (deponed  and  intensified  by  the 

Principal  incidents  that  went  to  make  up  the  financial  history  of 
893.  The  patience  of  investors  has  been  sorely  tried  by  the 
revelations  that  have  been  made  in  connection  with  the  various 
so-called  trust  companies,  so  many  of  which  came  into  existence 
while  the  speculative  mania  was  at  its  height.  The  Companies 
Winding  up  Act  has,  in  this  connection,  proved  a  useful  measure, 
the  public  examinations  of  directors  and  officials  having  exposed 
some  of  the  more  doubtful  methods  of  certain  groups  of  financiers, 
and  rendered  possible  a  more  thorough  investigation  into  the  past 
history  of  the  concerns  which  have  come  to  grief.  While  not 
altogether  preventing  the  inception  of  similar  enterprises  in  the 
future,  the  Act  has,  by  bringing  about  these  exposures,  laid  bare 
some  of  the  pitfalls  into  which  investors  may  be  lured,  and  has 
thus  put  them  upon  their  guard.  In  addition  to  this  the  know- 
ledge that  so  much  publicity  and  responsibility  may  be  forced 
upon  directors  and  promoters  should  tend  to  prevent  the  foisting 
of  doubtful  or  grossly  over-capitalised  ventures  upon  the  public 
to  the  extent  that  has  hitherto  prevailed.  The  revelations  made, 
however — ^and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  some  of  the  worst  have  still 
to  come — ^have  thrown  discredit  upon  domestic  joint  stock  enter- 
prise generally;  and  when  investors  have  looked  abroad,  the 
prospects  of  safe  employment  for  money  have  proved  even  more 
discouraging.  It  is  ixue  that  an  agreement  has  been  arrived  at  for 
a  reduced  interest  payment  on  the  Argentine  debt,  but  mere  paper 
arrangements  are  not  of  much  use  unless  there  is  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  their  being  carried  out.  That  a  substantial  improve- 
ment is  observable  in  the  economic  condition  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  is  beyond  doubt,  but  the  reckless  and  improvident 
character  .of  the  Gx>vemments  which  have  hitherto  had  the  con- 
duct of  affairs  there  engenders  a  want  of  confidence  in  any 
financial  arrangement  into  which  they  may  enter.  Brazil,  too, 
whose  securities  are  largely  held  in  this  country,  has  for  a  long 
time  past  been  in  a  state  of  civil  war,  and  no  matter  which  party 
comes  out  at  the  top,  it  is  evident  that  the  resources  of  the 
country  have  been  greatly  crippled,  and  its  capacity  for  meeting 
its  external  obligations  very  considerably  weakened.  As  a  whole 
the  character  of  South  American  finance  accords  with  its  politics, 
unstable  and  uncertain  to  the  last  degree.  In  no  case,  except 
perhaps  Chili,  is  there  any  prospect  for  the  investment  of  money 
with  any  reasonable  amount  of  safety.  In  Europe  the  financial 
conditions  have  been  equally  unsatisfactory.  Spain  has  only 
managed  to  pay  her  way  by  means  of  borrowing  from  the  State 
bank,  aided  by  numerous  shifts  and  expedients;  and  with  the 
additional  expenditure  she  has  recently  incurred  through  the  fight- 
ing in  Morocco,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  she  is  to  overcome  her 
increasing  financial  difficulties,  unless  she  can  succeed  in  floating  a 
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new  external  loan.  In  Italy,  also,  owing  to  ezcessiye  ezpendiiare, 
the  monetaiy  arrangements  are  in  a  state  of  oliaos,  and  her  states- 
men find  themselyes  face  to  face  with  the  alternative  of  a  radical 
redaction  of  expenditure  or  default.  Greece  has  already  adopted 
the  latter  alternative,  and  that  under  circumstances  not  altogether 
creditable  to  her  good  faith,  as  revenues  already  hypothecated  to 
the  service  of  debt  were  diverted  to  other  purposes  with  no  other 
ceremony  than  a  simple  intimation  of  wie  fact  in  the  Greek 
Chambers.  The  energetic  protests  on  the  part  of  inflaential  com- 
mittees, representing  bondholders  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  have, 
however,  brought  the  Greek  Government  to  a  better  sense  of  what 
is  due  to  their  creditors,  and  a  distinct  promise  has  been  made 
that  no  final  settlement  will  be  attempted  without  first  consulting 
the  bondholders.  With  the  exception  of  French  and  German 
securities,  which  are  held  almost  entirely  at  home,  Russian  stocks 
are  practically  alone  amongst  European  Gtovemment  issues  in 
maintaining  the  position  they  held  at  the  end  of  1892.  Russians 
are  held  largely  in  France,  and  have  received  special  support 
during  the  past  year  in  consequence  of  the  political  ra^pprochement 
between  the  two  countries. 

**  The  year  has  been  a  disastrous  one  for  American  railroads. 
The  industrial  and  monetary  crisis  which  preceded  the  repeal  of 
the  Sherman  Silver  Act,  by  increasing  the  difficulty  of  carrying 
the  heavy  floating  debts  with  which  many  American  railways  are 
burdened,  forced  a  number  of  them  into  the  hands  of  receivers. 
And  in  connection  with  some  of  these  receiverships  there  were 
proceedings  which  have  demonstrated  with  renewed  force — ^if 
SQch  a  lesson  were  needed — the  unsuitability  of  these  securities 
for  investment  purposes.  The  crisis  which  occurred  in  Australia, 
while  it  involved  a  considerable  lock  up  of  money  in  the  suspended 
banks,  did  not  afPect  the  stock  exchange  greatly,  except  with 
regard  to  the  shares  of  companies  immediately  connected  with 
the  colonic,  and  a  temporary  though  considerable  decline  in  the 
quotations  for  Australian  Government  stocks.  The  lock  up,  how- 
ever, was  of  moneys  that  were  to  a  great  extent  already  on  deposit 
for  considerable  periods,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  catastrophe, 
hj  diverting  that  portion  of  the  flow  of  surplus  funds  which  had 
been  supplying  the  deposits  for  colonial  banks  into  other  channels, 
strengthened  the  demand  for  the  better  class  of  stock  exchange 
Becinities.  The  whole  circumstances  of  the  year,  as  briefly 
recounted  above,  increased  this  demand  for  gilt-edged  securities, 
with  the  result  that  consols,  British  corporation  stocks,  and  home 
railway  debentures  and  preference  stocks  had  throughout  a  rising 
tendency,  and  the  new  issues  of  corporation  stocks  that  were 
offered  were  readily  taken  up.  So  also  were  some  colonial  issues 
offered  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  credit  of  the 
colonies  had  a  sharp  recovery,  and  prices  of  the  Government 
rtocka  reached  about  as  high  a  point  as  had  been  touched  during 
the  year.  The  ordinary  stocks  of  most  of  the  principal  home 
railways  were  maintained  at  a  good  level,  even  during  the  long 
strike  of  coal  miners,  which  has  proved  so  disastrous  a  feature  of 
the  railway  accounts  for  the  half  year.    Investors  evidently  recog- 
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nised  that  the  ciroumstanoe  was  entirely  a  fortuitous  one,  whicb 
did  not  affect  the  permanent  earning  capacity  of  the  railways,  and 
no  marked  fall  in  ordinary  stocks  was  recorded  at  any  time  dnring 
the  strike. 

'*  Not  since  1876  were  the  applications  for  new  capital  on  so 
small  a  scale  as  in  1893.  The  totsd  amount  of  the  new  issnes  wm 
only  49,141,000^.,  which  compares  with  the  totals  in  immediately 
preceding  years  thus : — 


Capital  Created  and  Issued, 

lu  England. 

England  and  Elsewhere. 

Total. 

In  1893  

£ 

39,181,438 

53,197,091 

80,239,170 

125,898,000 

178,930,000 

£ 
9,959,750 
27,940,086 
24,365,640 
16,667,000 
28,107,000 

£ 

49,141,188 

81,137,177 

104,594,910 

142,565,000 

207,032,000 

»92  

»91  

»90  

'89  

The  capital  issnes  of  the  year,  so  far  as  they  can  he  classified,  are 

summarised  in  the  following  statement :  — 

£ 

Foreign  goyenmienu 2,968,000 

Colonial  loans 1 2,356,257 

British  ooiporation  stocks    6,035,904 

Foreign  and  colonial  corporation  loans  3,1 47,3 7^ 

Bailway  companies,  British 2,842,650 

„               colonial  and  foreign   ....  9,325,456 

Mining  companies i ,  1 9 1 ,284 

Banking  and  finance  companies  964,275 

Pneumatic  tyre  and  cycle  companies  995,000 

Land  and  exploration  companies 883,500 

Lighting  and  water            „        971,250 

GDramway  and  omnibus       „        248,500 

Music  hall,  hotel,  &c.         „        1,241,430 

Industrial  and  miscellaneous  companies 5,970,310 

49,141,188 

The  sole  application  on  the  part  of  foreign  Governments  dnring 
the  year  was  that  of  Brazil  for  the  Western  of  Minas  railway 
guaranteed  loan.  The  largest  separate  total  is  that  of  colonial 
governments,  and  these  applications  have  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  inscribed  stock,  issued  for  the  repayment  of  pre-existing  loans 
or  debentures  bearing  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  or  to  pay  off 
maturing  Treasury  bills.  The  sum  applied  for  by  home  municipal 
authorities  is  considerable  in  the  aggregate,  but  was  mainly  con- 
tributed  by  comparatively  small  issues.  The  usual  rate  of  interest 
offered  on  these  corporation  stocks  is  3  per  cent.,  and  in  such 
request  is  this  class  of  investment  that  the  stock  has  seldom  been 
allotted  at  a  lower  minimum  than  98  per  cent.     The  capital  raised 
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by  British  railways  was  chiefly  new  preference  stock,  issued  to 
meet  the  growing  capital  reqairements  of  the  great  railways,  and 
that  applied  for  by  foreign  railway  companies  partook  of  much  the 
same  character,  consisting  mainly  of  well  secnred  American  rail- 
road bonds.  Of  the  remainder,  nearly  i,coo,ooo/.  was  devoted  to 
the  cycle  tyre  '  boom '  in  the  early  part  of  the  year ;  while  of  the 
amount  described  as  miscellaneous,  a  large  portion  was  in  the  form 
of  debentures  or  preferences  issued  by  existing  companies,  the 
reception  accorded  to  entirely  new  undertakings  not  giving  much 
enoouragement  for  further  promotions. 

'*  In  the  amount  of  calls  for  capital  previously  subscribed,  there 
was  also  a  large  decrease  last  year,  as  the  following  ten  years* 
record  will  show : — 


Capital  Created  and  Inned. 

In 

Englaiid 

In 

EngUnd 

and 

Total. 

and 

Total. 

England. 

Elsevhere. 

England. 

Elaewhere. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

In  180S..„ 

39,181,438 

9.959»75o 

49,141,188 

33,750*972 

8,201,987 

4"i952,909 

„     '92.... 

53,197,091 

27,940,086 

81,187,177 

47,212,458 

12,049,601 

59,262,059 

„     '91..- 

80,239,270 

^4>5S5Mo 

104,694,910 

66,809,596 

9,234,200 

76,043,796 

„     '90... 

125,898,000 

1 6,667,000 

142,566,000 

120,717,000 

20,290,000 

141,007,000 

„     '89.... 

178,980,000 

28,107,000 

207,087,000 

152,012,000 

16,791,000 

167,804,000 

„     '88.... 

140,758,000 

19,497,000 

160,266,000 

125,864,000 

11,388,000 

X37,25a,ooo 

„     '87.... 

96,770,000 

14,439,000 

111,209,000 

84,161,000 

9,607.000 

93,668,oeo 

,.     '86.... 

93,946,000 

7,927,000 

101,873,000 

70,342,000 

17,134,000 

87,476,000 

„     '85.... 

55,558,000 

22,414,000 

77,972,000 

62,824,000 

16,061,000 

77,875,000 

„     '84..., 

91,520,000 

17,511,000 

109,031,000 

74,255,000 

16,848,000 

90,603,000 

II. — Agricult'wral  Betuma  of  1893. 

The  two  following  tables  are  taken  from  the  preliminary 
returns  published  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  advance  of  the 
annual  v  olume  of  Agricultural  Statistics.  This  latter  volume  for 
1893,  has  not,  at  the  time  of  our  going  to  press,  yet  been  published; 
and  some  remarks  on  the  past  year  will  consequently  be  printed  in 
the  next  number  of  the  Journal.  But  enough  will  be  gleaned  from 
Table  II,  to  show  the  effect  of  the  drought  on  the  crops  in  England; 
while  in  Scotland,  where  there  was  no  excessive  want  of  rain,  the 
produce  has  been  above  the  normal. 
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Table  1.-^ Acreage  under  each  kind  ojf  Orop^  Bare  FaUow^  and  Oraet;  and  S 
in  each  Dtvision  of  Great  Britain;  vfith  similar  Pc 


I     .1 


;!■ 


England. 

Wales. 

Seod 

1898. 

1899. 

1893. 

18«. 

189S. 

Total  area  of  land  and  water* 

Aerea. 

82,609,899 

Acres. 
32,509,322 

Acres. 
4,779,848 

Acres. 

4,779,343 

Acres. 
19,468,848 

Total  aoeage  under  all  Unda  of  cropa,  bare) 
faDowTala  grafaO  .^Z. j 

24,897,669 

24,924,ao* 

9,866,972 

2,859,80s 

4,890.176 

Com  Cropa 

Barley  or  bere 

Oata   .^ 

1,798,869 

1,761,609 

1,914,878 

47,886 

929,849 

908.171 

2,102,969 

',7^,403 

38,758 

294,Mo 

X91.960 

64^662 
111,851 
940,866 
1801 
1.637 
1,266 

55,278 

"4,520 

233,399 

1,352 

J;I5 

44,098 

SU,644 

1.016,618 

7,948 

1»,975 

1,0a 

Sy« 

Beans 

Peaa  

Total ^ 

5,949,748 

6,103,4x7 

411,482 

407,383 

1,»4.614 

Green  Crop*— 
PoUtoea\. 

856,668 
1,494,098 
.S88,648 
146,116 
161,814 
101,690 

349,71? 
1,390,006 
352,030 
141,600 
184,286 
92,468 

86,094 
71,887 
7,484 
1,819 
9,058 
1,249 

36,5x0 
70,949 
7,9x7 
1,928 
2,019 
1,352 

187,944 
479,7g 

il;?S 

«;278 

Tnm*M  "nd  t»ed«f,..  ..»w. v.xx i...*. 

MauKold 

Cabbage,  kohl-rabi,  and  rape 

Vetches  or  tarea  ^ 

Other  green  crops    ^ 

Total „ 

Clover,  sainfoin,  and  grasses  under  roUtion— 
For  hay  •••••••.... •••.•••«........■ •....•.. 

9,697,289 

2,510,108 

119,021 

120,675 

640.646 

1,496,467 
1,178,804 

l;?2;;g 

168,403 
149,432 

179,069 
159.299 

882,188 
1.194.886 

Not  for  hay  

Total  .„ ^ 

2,676,271 

2,720,364 

817,836 

338.368 

1,676,594 

Permanent  pastors  or  grass  not  broken  ap  in 
For  hay 

8,606,918 
9,621,460 

3,834,923 
9,202,048 

499,009 
1,499,397 

491,863 
1,491,067 

164,658 

i.9oi;bo 

Not  for  hsy  

Total 

13,128,878 

13,036,971 

1,998,406 

1,982,930 

1,866,788 

Flax 

1,246 

67,664 

69,694 

498,427 

1,404 
56,259 
56,50a 
439,179 

8 

T004 
8.921 

8 

1,040 
9,399 

9 
7,910 

Hop;'::;;::;:;::;;z;::::::::::;;:;::::;;::;;;::::;;;:: 

SmS  fruit ^... 

Horses  used  solely  for  asricnlture 

No. 

789,717 
888,877 

60,216 

No. 

802,014 
319,163 
47,939 

No. 
77,142 
67,218 
12,984 

No. 
i2,toi 

Nou 

146,006 
60,799 
6,667 

Unbroken  hoisw         ■»"«"'««'  

Mares  kept  solely  for  breeding 

Total  of  horses ^ 

1,178,809 

1,169,146 

147,844 

148,827 

908,874 

Cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf 

1,840,628 

1,161,667 
918,548 
828,481 

1,914,852 

1,245,502 
}   1,808,236 

281.180 

188,859 
161,989 
166.580 

291,035 

144,826 

}    3x8,606 

482,916 

979.896 
978,991 
286,276 

Other  catUe— 
S  years  and  above. 

1  year  and  under  9 

J 

Under  1  year....^ ^.'L,. 

Total  of  catUe 

4,744,069 

4,968,593 

788.608 

754,467 

1,218.009 

Ewes  kept  for  breeding 

1  year  and  above 

6,161,667 

4,102,076 
6,661,648 

10,917.886 
7,075,870 

1.187.887 

987,876 
1,026,678 

J2, 157,055 
1,040,446 

2,889,983 

1,871,618 
2,662,269 

■ 

Under  1  year. 

Total  of  sheep 

16,806,280 

17,993,756 

8,101,890 

3.197.501 

7,878,164 

- 

Sows  kept  for  breeding  „...,„ 

Other  pigs .!. 

269,676 
1,684,780 

83,665 
167,011 

15,881 
104,017 

ToUl  of  pigs 

1,798,456 

1.828,542 

200,676 

197.302 

119,898 

•  Not  including  tidal  water. 

b  Not  including  nursery  ground*,  woods  s 

c  Exclusive  of  mountain  and  heath  land. 


or  mountain  and  heath  land. 

-laogj 
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\C(UtU^8hm>.  and  Pigs;  as  returned  upon  the  6th 
knd,  and  vuA  Total  for  the  United  Kitigdom. 

1893.                        167 
June,  1893,  and  4th  Jwie,  1892, 

MtBiitaiiL 

Inland. 

*£^B& 

. 

1393. 

1888. 

1893. 

189S. 

1898. 

!!! 

Acra. 
56.742^ 

Aera. 

90,708,938 

Acres. 
20,706,258 

Acres. 
77.648,099 

Acres. 
77,642,099 

Total  area  of  land  and  trater  • 

S».««S.S5o 

18,908,fl4 

4 
15,162,521 

47,979,698 

47.977.903 

r  Total  acreage  under  all  kinds  of  crops,  bare 
C    fallow,  aud  grass  ^ 

94 
15 

311,510 
I9».4a4 

84,968 

188,864 

'  I3.'i»> 

*2g 

1,955,918 

9951998 

4,435,944 

69  686 

948,304 

810,900 

a,298,607 
2,220,243 

2^392 
815.413 
195,010 

ComCious 
Wheat*^ 
Barley  or  here 
Oats 
Bye 
Beans 
Peas 

m 

7.808,031 

1,488,898 

1,494,816 

9,171,180 

9.328,701 

Total 

w, 

5J5.36I 

1.937.163 

3*i.;35 

96,148 

798,536 
309,820 

•47,oa» 

'43,887 
97!88? 

739,9a 
300,445 
•51.56* 
'47,770 
5.390 
39.75* 

»1J 

894  648 
806,970 
181169 
184,848 

1,276,835 
2,245.998 

204,399 
127,654 

Green  Grope— 
Potatoes 

Toinips  and  swedes 
MangSd 

Cabbiige.  kohl-rabi,  and  rape 
Vetches  or  tares 
Other  green  crops 

3.^577 

1,183,397 

1,174,861 

4,468,766 

4,467,115 

Total 

(W 

2,i35.3fe 
1,587,440 

6<a,ou 

358,118 

» 

8,701,846 
3,214,608 

2,772,065 
3,201,891 

For  bay 
Not  for  hay 

job 

4,672,8m 

1,800,168 

1.252,979 

5,916,849 

5.973,456 

Total 

,460 

itftsa* 

1,395,106 
9,350,736 

1,520,370 
9.621,917 

5,808,011 
81,897,870 

6,018,306 
21,515^018 

Permanent  pasture  or  grass  not  broken  up 
inrotatioi-- 
For  hay 
Notforhsy 

16.353.  ISO 

11,173,644 

11,142,287 

87,700,881 

27,533,326 

T^>tal 

1421 
457,ite 

67,444 
m!o88 

70.642 
^^936 

63,716 

57,666 

f66,846 

586,908 

72,065 

56,259 

»62,547 

484,434 

Flax 
Hops 
Small  ftmit 

.7« 

i,ort,97i 

Kg. 

— f 
—  f 
— c 

Vo. 

—  K 

—  f 

No. 

— » 
— e 

—  K 

No. 

—f 
— f 
— » 

Horses  used  solely  for  agriculture 

Unbroken  horses 

Mares  kept  solely  for  breeding 

i,5i«,ofiJ 

543,180 

539.788 

8,078,587 

2,067,549 

Total  of  horses 

.tti 

a,65o,89i 

i.«6.^ 
'I«.6i7,i36 

l,4ti,175 

1,087,488 
869,944 
956,194 

1,450.674 

1,047,623 
J2,Q32,728 

4,014,066 

8,388,416 
8,884,049 
8,176,085 

4,120,451 

2,719.615 
}  4,679.351 

Cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  eaU 
Other  cattl»- 
(  8  yean  and  above 
( 1  year  and  under  8 
Under  1  year 

gri 

1    6.944,7$3 

4,464,083 

4,53«.o»5 

11,907,564 

11,519.417 

Total  of  eatUe 

iw 

i  to.m655 

2.331,003 
1,740,687 

2,881,756 
1,945,946 

19,730,053 
18,014,768 

20,881,837 
12,760,971 

rEwes  kept  for  breeding 

C    1  year  and  abore 
Under  1  year 

't  *,734,704 

4,481,598 

4,827,7« 

81,774,884 

33.642,808 

Tbtal  of  sheep 

\- 

— » 
— f 

— » 

— f 

— s 
— s 

Sows  kept  for  breeding 
Other  pigs                         ,. 

i,a 

^;    ^.137.859^ 

1,152,865 

1,115,888 

8,878,030 

3.265,898 

Total  of  pigs        .^   ""^ 

7  the  Bemtni^enenl  for  Ireland.                        •  luclnding  beetroot 

—  "        uuuv    ^^^^.^ 
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Table  ll.^PreUminary  Statement  of  Estimated  Ptoduce  of  Wheats  Bari^y  and  Oatt, 

ia  Great  Britain. 

Wheat. 


HitimatedToUlProdnoe. 

Acreage. 

Estimated  ATerage 
rield  per  Acre. 

Estimated 

Yield 
of  s  Kami 

1898. 

1892. 

1898. 

1892. 

1893. 

1892. 

tosoa. 
calcahted 
in  1881. 

England 

wZee 

Bshls. 

46,429,407 

1,205,006 

1,612,884 

Bahli. 

55,107,186 

1,318,763 

2,134,983 

Aeres. 
1,798,869 
54,562 
44,093 

Acres. 

2,102,969 
55»a78 
61,591 

Bkhls. 
26-81 
2209 
86-58 

Bsbls. 

Z6*20 

23-86 

34-66 

BsUs. 
28-94 
21-58 
82-86 

Scotland 

areat  Britain. 

49,247,297 

58,560,932 

1,897,524 

2,219,838 

25-95 

2638 

28-80 

Bablby. 

England 

Waos 

49,032,708 
2,802,971 
7,699,698 

59,5  "»o«3 
3.350|8^» 
7,621,732 

1,751,602 
111,851 
211,644 

1,709,587 
114.5^0 
212,703 

27-99 
25-06 
36-38 

34*8 » 
29*26 

35*84 

34-85 

27*78 

Scotland 

84-77 

Oreat  Britain. 

59,536,877 

70484,597 

2,075,097 

2,036,810 

28-69 

34'6i 

84-02 

, 

Oats. 

England 

W^M  

67,164,484 

7,452,468 

38,270,477 

73>266,495 

7,976,830 

35,051,664 

1,914,373 

240,865 

1,016,518 

',765,463 
233,399 
998,683 

3508 
80-94 
87  65 

41-50 
34*18 
35->o 

42*10 
82-48 

Scotland 

86-75 

Great  Britain. 

112,887,379 

116,194,989 

3,171,756 

2,997,545 

85-59 

38-80 

89-04 

III. — The  International  Statistical  Institute  at  Chicago. 

The  International  Statistical  Institate,  which  is  the  RQCcessor 
of  the  International  Statistical  Congresses  held  at  varions  periods 
between  1853  and  1876,  was  founded  at  the  Jubilee  meetiug  of  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society  in  1885.^  It  consists  of  a  maximum  of 
150  (paying)  members,  besides  a  certain  number  of  honorary 
membera  ;  the  representatives  of  any  one  nation  not  being  allowed 
to  exceed  3  a  All  the  members  are  either  officials  holding  yarious 
positions  as  statistical  experts  under  their  respective  Governments, 
municipalities,  <&c.,  or  are  professors  and  other  non-officials  well 
known  for  their  researches  in  statistical  science.  As  the  number 
of  members  is  limited,  and  as  there  is  considerable  competition  for 
vacant  spaces,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Institute 
will  remain,  as  it  is  now,  a  society  consisting  of  specially  qualified 
and  experienced  statisticians  only. 

1  A  ftill  account  of  the  foundation  of  the  Institnte  will  be  found  in  the  Jubilee 
Volume  of  the  Boyal  Statistical  Society,  pp.  284—380. 
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The  Institnte  meets  biennially,  and  its  objects,  as  laid  down  in 
the  statntes,  rerised  at  the  meeting  at  Rome  in  1887,  are  to 
advance  the  progress  of  administrative  and  scientific  statistics 
(1)  bj  a  studj  of  the  most  suitable  methods  to  secure  as  much 
uniformity  as  possible  in  statistical  schedules  and  tables,  so  as 
to  render  the  results  for  different  countries  comparable,  (2)  by 
making  recommendatious  to  Governments  concerning  information 
to  be  obtained  by  statistical  observation,  and  (3)  by  its  publi- 
cations. Various  committees  of  specialists  (members  of  the 
Institute)  have  been  appointed.  Meetings  have  now  been  held  at 
Rome  in  1887,  at  Paris  in  1889,  at  Vienna  in  1891,  and  lastly  at 
Chicago  in  1893.  The  President  of  the  Institute  is  Sir  Bawson 
W.  Bawson,  K.C.M.G.,  but  as  he  was  unable  to  attend.  General 
F.  A.  Walker  <Hon.  F.S.S.)  was  elected  "  President- Adjoint." 
The  attendance  was  below  that  at  the  meetings  held  in  Europe, 
the  members  present  numbering  twenty- two,  of  whom  twelve 
were  Americans.  Of  the  Europeans,  three  were  British:  Mr. 
A.  B.  Bateman,  C.M.G.,  Major  P.  G.  Craigie,  and  Mr.  F.  Hendriks, 
the  two  former  attending  in  an  official  capacity.  The  local  invita- 
tions issued  by  the  President  were  on  this  occasion  responded  to 
by  fifty-six  gentlemen,  of  whom  forty-nine  were  Americans.  The 
meeting  was  held  from  the  11th  to  the  16th  September,  in  the 
haUs  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  proceedings  opened  on  the  11th  with  addresses  of  welcome 
by  President  Harper  (Principal  of  the  University  of  Chicago), 
General  F.  A.  Walker  (in  his  capacity  of  President  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association),  and  the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright  (repre- 
senting the  United  States  Gt)vemment).  Beplies  on  behalf  of  the 
foreign  delegates  were  made  by  M.  E.  Levasseur,  Signer  L.  Bodio, 
Mr.  A.  E.  Bateman,  Professor  H.  N.  Laspeyres,  and  M.  A.  N.  Kiaer. 
The  session  was  then  declared  open,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
proceedings  consisted  in  the  reading  of  papers  on  different  subjects, 
and  the  receipt  of  reports  from  the  various  committees  summaris- 
ing what  had  been  done  during  the  interval  since  the  last  session, 
and  containing  recommendations  for  future  work. 

The  papers  and  reports  were  taken  systematically  at  the  sittings 
of  the  general  assembly ;  the  morning  of  the  12th  September  was 
devoted  to  commerce,  finance,  and  prices,  and  the  afternoon  to 
education  and  crime.  On  the  Wednesday  (13th)  the  members  of 
the  Institute  were  the  guests  of  the  American  Economic  Associa- 
tion, which  held  its  meeting  on  that  day.  Another  morning  (the 
14th)  was  taken  up  with  agriculture,  labour,  and  railways; 
statistics  of  population  occupied  the  afternoon,  and  on  the  15th, 
five  papers,  all  by  Americans,  were  read  on  anthropometry.  The 
business  terminated  with  the  election  of  officers,  the  appointment 
or  re-appointment  of  standing  committees,  the  adoption  of  reports 
and  resolutions,  &c.  The  Committees  also  held  meetings  during 
the  same  week. 

The  first  report  submitted  was  that  on  the  "  Comparability  of 
Trade  Statistics  of  various  Countries  "  *  (drawn  up  by  Mr.  Bateman, 

'  Thifl  win  be  printed  in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal, 
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the  rapporteu/r  of  the  Committee).  It  was  noted  that  some  progress 
had  been  made  towards  the  similar  registration  of  imports  and 
exports  in  varions  countries,  the  chief  difference  still  being  that 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  some  of  our  own  Colonies,  value 
their  imports  in  accordance  with  declarations  made  at  the  port  of 
lading,  instead  of  on  their  arrival,  and  that  the  United  Kingdom 
is  stHl  the  only  country  where  the  real  market  values  of  the 
imports  and  exports  at  the  time  of  arrival  or  departure  are 
given,  all  foreign  countries  adopting  an  average  based  on  former 
prices  (generally  those  of  the  preceding  year).  This  Committee 
was  re-appointed,  its  attention  being  specially  directed  to  urging 
that  imports  should  be  valued  as  they  lie  at  the  port  of  arrival, 
thus  including  freight,  and  exports  at  the  port  of  shipment ;  that 
the  abstract  classification  recently  proposed  for  the  British 
empire,  which  would  be  of  advantage  for  industrial  purposes,  be 
recommended  for  adoption,  and  that  a  uniform  list  of  about  fifty 
of  the  principal  articles  of  external  trade  be  prepared,  so  as  to 
admit  of  international  comparison  as  to  quantity  and  value. 
M.  A.  N.  Kiaer  brought  up  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Maritime 
Navigation,  entitled  '^  Tonnage  admeasurement,"  recommending 
the  adoption  of  some  scheme  by  which  the  distance  traversed,  as 
well  as  the  tonnage  of  ships,  might  be  registered.  He  showed  that 
a  little  was  already  done  in  this  direction  by  the  separation,  in  the 
British  trade  returns,  of  vessels  coming  from  northern  and  southern 
Russian  ports,  and  of  those  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts 
of  North  America.  A  similar  separation  might  equally  be  made  in 
the  case,  for  instance,  of  France,  a  distinction  applying  to  vessels 
from  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  ports.  What  is  required,  in  fact, 
is  the  "  carrying  energy  "  involved,  as  expressed  in  "  ton-miles." 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Primary  Education  (rappor- 
teur:  M.  E.  Levasseur),  after  giving  particulars  of  the  educational 
position  of  the  United  States  and  of  some  other  countries  (most 
European  nations  having  been  already  dealt  with  in  previous 
reports),  recommended  tiiat  every  State  should  publish  statistics 
of  the  finances  of  Government  schools,  and  also  the  number  of 
primary  schools,  teachers,  and  pupils,  together  with  some  other 
information,  and  recommending  also  the  exact  definition  of  subh 
terms  as  school^  class^  teacher,  and  pupil.  The  report  was  followed 
by  papers  on  moral  and  social  statistics,  noteworthy  among  which 
were  those  of  Signer  L.  Bodio  (General  Secretary  of  the  Institute) 
on  criminal  statistics,  and  the  international  variation  of  the  records 
of  habitual  crime,  and  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Wines  on  the  recent  statistics 
of  crime  in  the  United  States. 

Major  Craigie  (in  conjunction  with  M.  A.  de  Foville)  is  rappar- 
teur  of  the  Committee  on  Landed  Property  charged  with  the  task 
of  considering  the  means  of  obtaining  reliable  comparisons  between 
the  property  statistics  of  different  countries,  especially  as  regards 
land  holdings  (their  number  and  extent,  the  number  of  owners 
and  occupiers  of  land,  modes  of  tenure,  &c.).  In  his  report^ 
Major  Craigie  stated  that  considerable  progress  had  been  made 
in  certain  countries  towards  uniformity  in  agricultural  statistics. 
Elaborate  investigations  had  been  made  in  connection  with, the 
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United  States  Census  of  1891,  bnt  the  results  were  not  yet  folly 
worked  ont.'  Enough  was  known,  however,  to  indicate  tkat,  since  a 
former  retam  on  this  subject,  there  had  been  a  very  strong  tendency 
towards  tlie  snbstitation  of  tenant  fanning  for  owner  farming.  The 
question  of  an  international  nnit  of  area  in  matters  of  grande 
and  petite  culture  was  also  discussed,  as  were  the  Tal  nation  of 
land,  and  the  systems  adopted  for  estimates  of  agrionltnral 
production  and  the  recording  of  quantities  for  comparison .  by 
measure  or  by  weight.  A  separate  committee  had  been  appointed 
at  Vienna  in  1891  to  consider  the  latter  branches  of  this  subject, 
but  botli  were  at  the  Chicago  meeting  merged  into  a  single  and 
enlarged  Committee. 

Another  important  contribution  dealing  with  agriculture  was 
read  bj  Mr.  J.  &.  Dodge,  on  the  mortgage  indebtedness  of  the 
United  States,  and  he  also  presented  diagrams  showing  the  local 
value  and  yield  of  crops  per  acre  in  the  United  States.  A  paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  John  Hyde  on  ^'  Geographical  Concentration :  a 
historical  feature  of  American  agriculture,"  in  which  the  author 
traced  the  changes  in  the  amount  of  cereals  grown  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  pointed  out  how  the  cultivation  of 
particular  products  was  to  a  great  extent  confined  to  a  few 
particular  States. 

Pour  papers  were  read  on  the  currency  and  finance  of  the 
United  States,  the  most  important  being  by  General  F.  A.  Walker; 
and  several  proposals  were  made  for  the  increased  issue  of  notes. 
Professor  F.  W.  Taussig  contributed  a  valuable  paper  on  "  Results 
of  Recent  Investigations  of  Prices  in  the  United  States,"  and  it 
was  ultimately  resolved  to  considerably  extend  the  existing  Com- 
mittee on  Pi-ices,  and  to  urge  upon  Governments  the  desirability 
of  securing  uniformity  in  the  tabulation  of  complete  statistics  of 
prices  of  commodities. 

Several  papers,  as  well  as  a  report  from  a  Committee,  were 
read  on  the  subject  of  Interior  Transportation. 

Census  statistics,  from  the  point  of  view  of  international  com- 
parison, occupied  much  attention,  more  especially  the  classification 
of  occupations,  as  to  which  Dr.  Jacques  Bertillon  had  prepared  a 
report  on  the  nomenclature  of  occupations  and  causes  of  death, 
while  a  scheme  was  approved,  dividing  occupations  into  6i,  206, 
or  499  heads,  the  two  latter  classifications  being  sub-divisions 
of  the  former.  Dr.  J.  Kordsi  sent  a  proposal  for  a  standard  of 
international  mortalify  and  mortality  indices,  with  special  reference 
to  the  disturbing  influences  of  unequal  age  distribution.  Papers 
were  read  by  M.  Y.  Turquan  on  "  Statistics  relating  to  the  female 
population  of  France,"  by  Mr.  D.  R.  Dewey  on  ^^  Statistics  of 
occupations  in  the  United  States ; "  and  a  novel  subject  was  that 
of  Professor  Richmond  Mayo-Smith,  who  dealt  with  the  assimila- 
tion of  races  and  nationalities,  basing  his  observations  on  the 
peoples  of  the  United  States,  and  showing  that  they  were  being 
rapidly  assimilated  with  each  other  (the  negro  being  excepted). 

"  See  3lr.  O.  K.  Holmes's  article  In  the  Journal  for  September,  1893 
(yol  hri,  port  3;. 
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lY. — Prices  of  Commodities  in  1893.     By  A.  Saueebeck,  Esq. 

The  following  table  sliowB  the  course  of  pricea  of  forty-five 
commodities  daring  the  last  fifteen  years  as  compared  with  the 
standard  period  of  eleven  years,  1867-77,  which  in  the  aggregate 
is  equivalent  to  the  average  of  the  twenty-five  years  1853-77 
(see  the  Society's  Journal,  1886,  pp.  592  and  648,  and  1893, 
pp.  220  and  247)  :— 


Summary  of  Index  Numbers. 

Oroups  ofArtides, 

1867-77  =  TOO. 

Vefe- 
table 
Food 

Animal 
rood 

Sugar, 
Coffee, 

Total 

Mine- 

Tez- 

Sundry 
Mate- 

Total 
Mate- 

Grand 

Silver.* 

Wheat 
Har- 

Price 

of 

(Corn, 
87 

(Meat. 
8m:.). 

and 
Tea. 

Food. 

rals. 

tilea. 

rials. 

rials. 

Total. 

Tett.t 

of  Con- 

Batc4 

1879.... 

94 

87 

90 

73 

74 

85 

78 

88 

84-2 

64 

m 

»l 

'80.... 

89 

101 

88 

94 

79 

81 

89 

84 

88 

85-9 

93 

m 

2i 

'81... 

84 

101 

84 

91 

77 

77 

86 

80 

86 

85-0 

97 

100 

3i 

•  '82... 

84 

104 

76 

89 

79 

78 

85 

80 

84 

84*9 

100 

lOOi 

4» 

'83... 

82 

103 

77 

89 

76 

70 

84 

77 

88 

831 

93 

lOlA 

3ft 

1884... 

71 

97 

63 

79 

68 

68 

81 

73 

76 

83-3 

103 

101 

3 

'85... 

68 

88 

63 

74 

66 

65 

76 

70 

72 

79-9 

108 

99i 

3 

'86.... 

65 

87 

60 

72 

61 

63 

69 

67 

69 

74-6 

93 

lOOf 

3 

'87... 

64 

79 

67 

70 

69 

65 

67 

67 

68 

78-3 

no 

lOlf 

3ft 

'88.... 

67 

82 

65 

72 

78 

64 

67 

69 

70 

70-4 

96 

101 

3ft 

1889.... 

65 

86 

75 

75 

75 

70 

68 

70 

72 

70-2 

103 

98 

3ft 

'90.... 

^5 

82 

70 

73 

80 

66 

69 

71 

72 

78-4 

106 

96i 

4ft 

'91... 

75 

81 

71 

77 

76 

59 

69 

68 

72 

741 

108 

95f 

3ft 

'92.... 

^5 

84 

69 

78 

71 

67 

67 

65 

68 

65-4 

91 

961 

>ft 

'93... 

59 

85 

75 

72 

68 

59 

68 

65 

68 

58-6 

90 

981 

3ft 

Avge. 

1884-98 

66 

86 

68 

74 

n 

64 

70 

69 

71 

72-8 

lOI 

99 

3i 

78-87 

79 

95 

76 

84 

73 

71 

8x 

76 

79 

821 

97 

99i 

3ft 

*  Silver  60*84  P©'  02.  =■  100. 

t  Wheat  harvest  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1879-83,  28  bushels  per  acre  —  100,  £tom  1884^ 
29  bushels  ~  100. 

i  Consols  and  bank  rate  actual  figures,  not  index  numbers ;  consols  2)  per  cent.  f»>in  1889. 

The  index  number  for  all  commodities  was  68,  or  the  same  as 
in  the  preceding  year,  and  therefore  32  per  cent,  below  the  standard 
period,  14  per  cent,  below  the  ten  years  1878-87,  and  4  per  cent, 
below  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years.  The  articles  comprised 
in  the  gronp  of  corn,  which  in  1892  had  declined  almost  nninter- 
mptedly,  followed  again  a  downward  course,  and  their  average  is 
nearly  10  per  cent,  under  the  previous  year.  English  wheat 
touched  245.  Sd.  last  year,  and  the  average  price  (^63.  4^.)  is  the 
lowest  recorded  in  the  official  returns  issued  since  1771.*  English 
barley  was  but  little  lower  than  in  the  previous  year,'  but  foreign 

4  In  order  to  find  lower  averages  for  wheat  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  year 
1745^  when  according  to  the  Eton  returns  it  was  34J.  5^.,  and  to  1744^  when  it 
was  22«.  jd,  per  Winchester  quarter,  which  is  about  3  per  cent,  smaller  than  the 
Imperial  quarter. 
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barlej  declined  heavily.     Rioe  fell  in  November  to  55.  6d,  for 
Rangoon^  which  is  the  lowest  price  of  the  century,  and  potatoes 
were  on  Uie  average  also  cheaper  than  at  any  time  since  1846,  with 
which  year  my  statistics  commence.     Animal  food  experienced 
scarcely  any  change  in  the  aggregate,  the  medium  and  inferior 
classes  of  beef  and  matton  being  as  low,  and  pork  fully  as  high  as 
in  the  preceding  year.     Sugar  rose  tiLl  June,  falling  afberwards, 
and  dosing  lower  than  a  year  ago.     Brazil  coffee  ruled  distinctly 
higher,  but  tea  declined  during  the  last  eight  months  of  the  year, 
and  the  average  import  price  is  the  lowest  ever  known.     Minerals 
were  on  the  whole  rather  cheaper ;  iron  did  not  move  much — inde- 
pendently of  the  comer  for  Scotch  pig  in  February — ^but  copper 
was  a  little  lower,  and  tin  declined  sharply,  being  on  the  average 
about  10  per  cent,  under  1892.   Lead  suffered  from  the  pressure  of 
heavy  supplies,  and  the  average  price  was  the  lowest  on  record.. 
Coals  were  very  depressed   until  the  time  of  the  great  strike, 
during  which  extreme  rates  were  reached,  best  house  coal  com- 
mandmg  up  to  329.  wholesale,  and  4U.  retail,  the  highest  prices 
since  1873.     The  average  export  price  of  coals  was  still  rather 
high,  though  considerably  below  the  three  preceding  years.  Textiles 
and  sundry  materials  stood  in  the  aggregate  slightly  above  1892. 
The  average  price  of  cotton  for  the  whole  year  was  a  little  higher 
than  the  abnormally  low  figure  in  1892,  but  the  closing  prices 
were  considerably  lower  than  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year. 
Flax  and  English  lustre  wool  were  dearer,  merino  wool  was  as 
cheap  as  in  the  previous  year,  and  hemp  was  lower.    Jute  was 
low  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  but  advanced  sharply  later  on. 
China  silk    rose    somewhat,   but  in    no    comparison    with    the 
enormous  rise  for  European  silk  in  the  Lyons  market ;  both  how- 
ever  lost  more  than  the  whole  advance,  and  China  fell  to  the 
lowest  point  on  record.    Tallow  and  palm  oil  were  higher  during 
the  first  three  months,  but  declined  afterwards ;  linseed  oil,  nitrate, 
and  indigo  were  higher,  and  soda  was  lower  than  in  1892.    Petro- 
leum feU  to  3f€2.  in  November,  the  lowest  price  ever  known. 

Silver  was  fairly  steady  at  about  38^.  until  the  Indian  mint  was 
closed  in  June,  when  i^  fell  to  29J — 30^.  It  recovered  part  of  the 
decline,  and  was  worth  between  ^^d.  and  34(f.  from  July  to  October, 
and  about  32^2.  in  November  and  December.  The  average  price  was 
35|<2.  or  41 1  x>er  cent,  below  the  old  parity  of  i  gold  15^  silver. 

Among  the  years  of  depression  which  followed  the  trade 
activity  of  1888  and  1889  and  the  crisis  of  1890,  the  past  year 
was  in  many  respects  perhaps  the  most  disastrous  of  all,  and 
adverse  influences,  such  as  have  rarely  been  experienced,  united 
to  cause  stagnation  and  distrust  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
world.  The  g^reat  strike  in  the  Lancashire  cotton  trade  was  only 
settled  at  the  end  of  March,  but  notwithstanding  this  stoppage  in 
one  of  our  greatest  industries,  there  were  some  signs  of  a  slight 
impTovement  in  other  branches  here  and  in  trade  on  the  continent, 

*  Barlqr*  ftTerage  price  25*.  ^d,l  it  bad  been  lower  before,  viz.,  25^.  ^.  in 
1887«  24^.  942.  in  1851,  2 3*.  5^.  in  1850,  2i«.  lod,  in  1822,  and  17*.  6d,  in  1780. 
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and  even  on  the  stock  exchange  it  som< 
return  of  confidence  was  approaching.  T 
some  articles  looked  rather  favonrable,  t 
production  during  the  preceding  years  hf 
This  was  the  case  pai*ticnlarl7  in  cotton  a 
But  on  the  other  hand  wheat  continued  to 
tiuraJ  distress  was  aggravated  bj  the  dr( 
consequent  failure  of  the  bay  crop  in 
countries.  In  April  and  May  occurred  i 
in  Australia,  and  on  the  26th  June  the 
for  the  coinage  of  silver,  which  increas 
diflEiculties  in  the  United  States.  The  gre 
oial  crisis  there  led  to  the  repeal  of  the  S: 
which  the  crisis  abated,  while  trade  rem 
the  enormous  losses  in  the  country  and 
tariff  reform.  The  European  export  tr« 
United  States,  and  to  the  silver  countries 
the  British  industries  were  in  addition  mi 
coal  strike.  Of  other  disturbing  elemen 
banking  failures  and  the  financial  embar 
ment  in  Italy,  the  bankruptcy  of  Ghreece,  \ 
the  Russo-German  tariff  war,  and  the  gei 
the  European  bourses.  Had  prices  not  be 
would  no  doubt  have  severely  suffered,  bu 
the  index  numbers  for  the  past  year  do  : 
the  state  of  affairs. 

The  monthly  fluctuations  of  the  avera 
the  forty-five  descriptions  of  commoditief 
I go): — 


December,  1889 
'90 
'91 
September,  1892 
October,  „ 
Jfovembep,  „ 
December,     „ 


73'7 
711 

714 

66-8 
674 
68-2 
67*7 


January,  1893 

February,  „ 
March, 

-^Prili 

May,  „ 

June,  „ 

July,  „ 


68 
69 
68 
67 
67 
67 
67 


The  index  numbers  from  September  tc 
by  the  high  prices  of  coals,  but  as  these  ha 
many  articles  such  as  wheat,  tin,  copp 
continued  their  downward  course,  while  coJ 
falling,  the  index  numbers  for  January  an 
ably  reduced,  and  are  the  lowest  on  record 
at  the  end  of  December,  to  SOfJJ.  end  of  J 
February,  equal  to  index  numbers  52*2,  50 
the  last  price  representing  a  ratio  of  i  gok 

The  quarterly  movements  of  prices*  (s( 
1893,  p.  221  and  diagrams)  have  been  as  i 

•  The  four  quarterly  figures  of  each  year  do  nc 
decimals)  agree  with  the  annual  aTerages,  as  the  lat 
revised  figures. 
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Summary  of  Index  Numbers,  1867-77  = 

100. 

Yean. 

Qn^    ^      tooA 

8ag«r, 
Coffee, 

ToUI 

Mine. 

Tez- 

Sondry 
Maie- 

Total 
Mete- 

Grand 

Silver.* 

ten. 

(Com. 
kc). 

(Meat, 
ate). 

end 
Tee. 

Food. 

rail. 

tilee. 

riele. 

riela. 

Total. 

1889.... 

IT 

66-3 

86-0 

67-2 

73*1 

83-9 

707 

681 

73'2 

78-2 

71*4 

•90.... 

IT 

67-4 

82-0 

71-2 

73<5 

80*5 

627 

69-6 

70*4 

71-7 

79'6 

'91.... 

IT 

77-2 

8o-8 

68-7 

767 

78-9 

58-6 

69-0 

671 

71-2 

72-1 

*■ 

I 

70-6 

82-7 

601 

74'8 

72-2 

59* 

671 

66-0 

69-7 

<57-4 

'92< 

n 

67-5 

831 

66*6 

73*o 

73-4 

57'o 

66-8 

65-a 

68-5 

65-8 

in 

64-2 

85-9 

68-2 

730 

70-7 

53'» 

66-6 

^Z^ 

67-8 

6y% 

IT 

60^ 

83-6 

727 

71-7 

69*5 

57*3 

67-4 

64*9 

67-7 

64*0 

" 

I 

69-0 

84-3 

76-2 

71-8 

67-0 

59-8 

70-3 

66*2 

88-5 

63-0 

'93^ 

II 

59-7 

83-0 

78-9 

7»'3 

63-8 

577 

68-2 

638 

87-4 

58-3 

III 

58-9 

86-1 

740 

71- 1 

67-4 

577 

677 

<^4'5 

87-7 

55'> 

• 

IT 

58-6 

83-2 

70-6 

70-a 

72-8 

587 

67-2 

66-0 

87-8 

5i-2 

•  Silver  6o'84<2.  per  01.  =  100, 


The  figures  illiistrate  the  downward  coarse  of  com  dnring  the 
last  two  years,  the  rise  of  sugar  in  the  second  aoarter  last  year,  and 
the  influence  of  ooals  on  the  index  numbers  of  minerals  in  the  last 
two  qaarters.  Last  year's  figures  show  again  the  divergence  of 
movements,  noticed  in  my  previous  paper,  between  food  and 
materials  and  between  com  and  animal  food ;  in  three  cases  out  of 
four  they  have  moved  in  opposite  directions. 

It  was  suggested  when  I  read  my  paper  last  year,  that  unusual 
fluctuations  or  booms  extending  only  to  one  or  a  few  commodities 
should  not  be  allowed  to  affect  the  general  average,  but  this  cannot 
he  avoided,  as  it  would  necessitate  a  constant  correction  of  mauy 
figures.  Some  may  be  raised  owing  to  booms,  others  reduced 
owing  to  undue  depression,  and  if  such  wilful  corrections  were 
made,  the  figures  would  soon  be  devoid  of  all  trustworthiness. 
Besides,  a  boom  in  one  or  more  articles  may  sometimes  lead  to  a 
general  improvement  in  other  trades,  or  may  by  attracting  more 
attention  and  capital  to  one  set,  make  other  branches  propor- 
tionately neglected,  while  an  extraordinary  rise  in  such  an  article  as 
coal  may  naturally  have  a  depressing  influence  on  many  trades,  and 
reduce  other  prices.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  index  numbers 
show  more  than  approximate  movements,  and  they  must  necessarily 
be  read  with  certain  allowances,  but  we  cannot  do  better  than 
give  the  actual  results,  and  point  out  the  extraordinary  influences. 

The  following  figures  show  in  each  case  the  average  index 
mmibers  of  all  the  foriy-five  commodities  of  ten  years  (see  the 
dotted  line  in  the  diagram  of  the  Journal^  1886) ;  they  give  the 
best  picture  of  the  gradual  movement  of  the  ayerage  prices  of  whole 
periods,  as  the  ordinary  fluctuations  are  still  further  obliterated : — 


1818-27  »  III 
'28-87-  93 
'88^-  93 
'48-67-  89 
'68-67-  99 
•68-77  -  100 


1874-83  -  90 
75-84  -  87 
'76-86  =  85 
'77-86  -  82 

'78-87-79 
'79^^-  78 


1880-89  -  76 
'81-90  -  75 
'82-91  -  74 
'83-92  -  7i 
'84-93  -  71 
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The  arithmetical  mean  of  the  forty-fiyie  index  nnmbers,  which 
is  68  for  1893,  has,  as  in  former  years,  again  been  subjected  to  two 
tests : — 

Firstly^  by  using  the  same  index  numbers  of  the  separate 
articles,  but  calculating  each  article  according  to  its  importaiioe 
in  the  United  Elingdom  on  the  average  of  the  three  years  1889-91, 
when  the  mean  for  1893  is  67*3  against  67*7  in  1892. 

SeconcUy^  by  calculating  the  quantities  in  the  United  Kingdom 
at  their  actual  values  (the  production  on  the  basis  of  my  price 
tables,  the  imports  at  Board  of  Trade  values,  and  consequently  a 
considerable  portion  according  to  a  different  set  of  prices)  and  at 
tbe  nominal  values  on  the  basis  of  the  average  prices  from  1867-77. 
In  this  case  the  mean  for  1893  is  67*7  against  70*3  in  1892. 
The  higher  figure  for  1892,  and  also  for  1890  and  1891,  was  due 
to  the  high  export  price  of  coals,  which  article  forms  a  very  large 
item  in  the  tra^e  of  the  country. 

The  following  table  gives  the  figures  which  have  served  for  the 
second  test  (see  also  the  Society's  Journal^  1886,  pp.  613— *-19)  :— 

Movements  of  Forty-five  Commodities  in  the  United  Kingdom  {Production 

and  Imports)* 


Nominal  Valnas 

liovemeut 

Batio 

at 

of 

Movement 

of  Priees 

Actual  Valae 
in 

Average  Pricea 
of  1867-77, 

ananUtiea, 

of  Qnantitiea  from 

urcordiBtto 
thitnbV 

each  Period. 

shoving  Increaae 

1848-60 

Period  to  Period. 

1867-77 

in  auautiUea. 

s  loa 

=  100. 

Mln.£*saiiddoe. 

Mln.£'8anddec. 

Avge.  1848-60 

219-8 

294-8 

100 

— 

74-6 

„        '69-61 

350-1 

382-7 

130 

30%  oyer  1849 

91*5 

„        '69-71 

456-6 

484-6 

164 

27%     „      '60 

94*» 

„        *74r76 

537-8 

638-4 

183 

— 

99-9 

»        '79-81 

489-7 

578-6 

196 

19%  oyer  1870 

84-6 

„        '84-86 

445*7 

6101 

207 

— 

73-0 

„        '89-91 

504-1 

685-2 

233 

18%  over  1880 

73-6 

1891 

521-2 

482-9 
444*o 

699-7 

237 
^33 
2*3 

__ 

74*5 
70-3 
67-7 

'92 

686-6 



'93»  

655-9 

— 

*  1892  subject  to  correction  after  publication  of  the  mineral  produce  returna. 

The  nominal  values  at  the  uniform  prices  of  1867-77  show  iiie 
exact  movement  of  quantities  in  the  aggregate.  The  quantities 
during  the  three  years  1889-91  were  on  the  average  18  percent, 
larger  than  in  1880,  and  133  per  cent,  larger  than  in  1849.  The 
production  of  coal  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1893  has  heen 
taken  as  160  million  tons,  against  182  million  tons  in  1892,  and 
if  this  should  tni*n  out  to  be  correct,  the  decrease  in  the  total 
quantities  will  amount  to  4^  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  principally  due  to  coals  and  cotton. 

Correction. — In  my  last  year's  paper  (see  the  Society's  Journal, 
1893,  ^.  271)  I  gave  the  production  of  gold  for  the  years  1891  and 
1892  without  China,  according  to  the  publication  of  the  then 
Director  of    the   Mint   in   Washington,   Mr.   Leech.      The  new 
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Director  of  the  Mint,  Mr.  Preston,  has  again  inclnded  a  certain 
amonnt  for  China^  and  the  total  production  should  stand  as 
follows : — 

£ 

1890.     1781800  Hlofl.  fine Value  24,400,000 

•91.     189,800       „         .: - „     25,900,000 

'92.     208,900       „  „     28,500,000 

The  fignre  for  1893  is  not  published  yet,  but  1  believe  it  will 
be  over  2i7,cxx>  kilos.,  or  about  30  million  £.  The  production  of 
silver  has  probably  somewhat  decreased,  but  the  effect  of  low 
prices  will  only  be  UM  in  the  present  year. 

Construction  of  the  Tables, 

The  Table  of  Index  Numbers  is  based  on  the  average  prices 
of  the  eleven  years  1867-77,  and  the  index  numbers  have  been 
calculated  in  the  ordinary  arithmetical  way ;  for  instance,  English 
wheat : — 

«.  d, 
Ayerage,  1887-77....    54  6  =  100,  ayerage  point 

„  '55 74  8  »  137,  or  37  per  cent,  above  the  ayerage  point. 

'93 26  4  =    48,  „  52       „       below 

The  index  numbers  therefore  represent  simple  percentages  of 
the  average  point. 

Certain  articles  which  appear  to  have  something  in  common 
have  been  grouped  together,  with  the  following  result : — 


With  8  Index  Nos, 

f»     7        »> 
»»     4         n 

Example  for  1698. 

Total 
Numben. 

AT«rage. 

1.  Tegetable   food,  com,  &c.   (wheat,  1 

floor,  barlej,  oate,  maiae,  potatoes,  . 
and  rice) 

2.  Animal  food   (beef,  mutton,  pork,' 

469 

592 
299 

59 
85 

3    flnintr  lyrfffm   and  tea  .r».rt,.' rtrt..t»t.... 

75 

I-.3    J^ood     

If   19         »» 

1,360 

72 

4w  MinenJfl  (iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and 
ooala)  

5.  Textiles   (cotton,   fiax,   hemp,  JTite,\ 

wool,  and  silk)   / 

6.  Simdiy    materials    (hides,    leather, 

tallow,  oils,  soda,  nitrate,  indigo,  - 
and  timber) 

n      7          tt 

»  11      II 

479 
469 

763 

68 
59 
68 

4—6.  Jfaterials.. 

>»  26      „ 

1,701 

es 

O-eneral  overctoe    

»  45          yy 

3,061 

68 

The  general  average  is  drawn  from  all  45  descriptions,  which  are 
treated  as  of  equal  value,  and  is  the  simple  arithmetical  mean  as 
shown  above. 
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SilTer.t 


i.  per  OS. 


4»« 
47« 
4SA: 

!3* 


1  2 

Wheat. 


Ettgltih 
Gazette. 

perqr. 


•ill 

48-10 

Sai 

44-4 

5I+* 

45-4 

Sif 

461 

5oft 

41-7 

50+* 

36-8 

481 

8210 

4<;i 

81 

44i 

82-6 

4»J 

8110 

Ameri- 
can. 

t.uadd, 
perqr. 


Town 
Made 

White. 

«.  per  seek 
(280  Ibi.). 


44i 
58i 


29*9 

8111 

87 

80*8 

26*4 


40 
54i 


48 
51 
52 
486 

45 

36-6 

35 

35 

34 

37 

35 

35-6 

40 

33 

27*6 


S 
Floor. 


89 
40 
40 
36 

81 
29 


29 
38 
28 
26 


35 

43* 

56 


46 


4 
Barley. 


EngUah 
Oaiette. 

perqr. 


34 

331 

3111 

31a 

3rio 

30-8 
30-1 
26-7 
254 
27*10 

25-10 
28*8 

lS'2 
26-2 

H'1 


31* 
39 


5 
Oats. 


English 
Gaietce. 

perqr. 


21-9 

281 

21*9 

2110 

21-5 

20-8 

207 

19 

16-8 

16-9 

17-9 

18-7 

20 

1910 

18-9 


Maize. 


Ameri- 
can 
Mixed. 

*.  perqr. 


19 
21 
26 


23f 
»5* 

27« 

3» 
^^\ 

»5i 

23 

21 

2li 

23i 

20 

20 

28 

2lf 

20 


22* 

25 
32* 


7 
PoUtoes.' 


Good 
English. 


8 
Biee. 


Rangoon 
Cargoes 
to  Arrire. 


.perton  J^-^ 


180 

180 

85 

95 

106 

76 
76 

80 
85 
80 

80 
70 
92 
70 
65 


77 
102 
117 


9*7 
91 
8-4 

7*5 
81 

7-8 
7 

6-7 
6*10 

7*1 

7'3 

7*3 

711 

7-8 

6-2 


1-8 


Vegetable 
Flood. 

Total 


8 
10 


9 
Beer4 


liC 


55 
58 
5<5 
60 
61 

5« 
52 

49 
43 

4« 

47 
47 
47 
47 
48 


49 
55i 

-  59 


Index  Nnmben  (or  Peroentages)  of  Prioes,  the  Average  of  1867-77  being  100. 


84-2 

80 

86 

78 

87 

84 

73 

111 

96 

695 

85-9 

81 

91 

85 

85 

89 

79 

111 

91 

712 

85 

88 

93 

87 

82 

84 

85 

78 

83 

670 

84-9 

88 

87 

87 

80 

84 

95 

81 

74 

671 

831 

76 

80 

78 

82 

82 

85 

90 

81 

654 

83-3 

65 

65 

65 

79 

78 

78 

64 

77 

671 

79'9 

60 

62 

68 

77 

79 

71 

64 

70 

546 

74*6 

57 

62 

61 

68 

73 

65 

69 

66 

521 

73 '3 

60 

61 

61 

65 

68 

65 

73 

68 

616 

70*4 

58 

66 

65 

71 

64 

72 

69 

71 

536 

70-2 

55 

63 

63 

66 

69 

61 

69 

72 

518 

78-4 

59 

63 

68 

73 

72 

61 

60 

72 

523 

74'" 

68 

71 

72 

72 

77 

86 

79 

79 

604 

6V4 

56 

59 

61 

67 

76 

67 

60 

77 

583 

58-6 

48 

50 

54 

66 

72 

61 

56 

62 

469 

93 
98 

95 
102 
104 

98 
88 
85 
73 
81 

80 
80 
80 
80 
81 


*  The  annual  prices  are  the  arerages  of  twelve  monthly  or  fifty-two  weekly  quotatioiuii 
potatoes  of  eight  monthlv  quotations,  January  to  April  and  September  to  December. 

t  Index  numbers  of  silver  as  compared  with  60*84^.  per  ounce  being  the  parity  between  goUl 
and  silver  at  i  :  1 5I ;  not  included  in  the  general  average. 

X  Meat  (9 — 18),  by  the  carcase,  in  the  London  meat  market. 
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14 

IS 

9-15 

18a         16b 

17 

18a* 

18b* 

t. 

BaeoB. 

Butter. 

Animal 
Food. 

Sugar. 

Coffee. 

1 

Wttor- 

Frieft- 
land. 

British 
West 

Beet. 
German, 

JaTa. 

Floating 

Ceylon 

PUiiU- 

tion. 

Bio. 
Good 

u. 

fonL 

Fine  to 

Indian 

88  p.  c. 

Low 

fe. 

Finest. 

Total. 

Relining. 

f.o.b. 

Cargoes. 

Mid- 
dling. 

CbanneL 

BT 

*.per 

*.per 

j.per 

*.per 

*.|)er 

*.per 

*.per 

1. 

ewt. 

cwt. 

cm. 

cwt. 

art. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

\ 

24 

90 

68 

t 

25i 

87 

61 

261 

80 

49 

26* 

65 

89 

2^ 

76 

43 

m 

62 

47 

171 

.  60 

39 

14i 

68 

46 

141 

90 

78 

16 

80 

64 

19 

95 

76 

16i 

lOI 

83 

15i 

lOI 

76 

16 

104 

68 

106 

m 

103 

81 

65i 

18i 

I3f 

16i 

86 

66 

7> 

116 

— 

17 

18 

2U 

78 

52 

74 

125 

— 

23 

24 

28t 

87 

(34 

»rcenta^' 

)of  Pri 

ces,  the 

Ayerage  of  1( 

J67-77  I 

>emg  ic 

K>. 

' ^ ' 

• 

• 

97 

86 

6'^5 

86 

84 

103 

91 

103 

100 

708 

89 

89 

100 

95 

103 

98 

709 

92 

98 

9* 

77 

lOO 

100 

725 

87 

89 

75' 

61 

97 

98 

722 

84 

86 

87 

67 

95 

96 

677 

66 

62 

91 

74 

92 

89 

618 

69 

62 

69 

61 

91 

80 

610 

60 

50 

78 

72 

8a 

82 

551 

52 

51 

104 

122 

82 

80 

575 

57 

56 

9* 

100 

89 

82 

603 

69 

67 

109 

119 

84 

80 

577 

54 

54 

116 

130 

85 

85 

5^5 

57 

54 

116 

119 

9» 

86 

586 

58 

56 

120 

106 

9* 

85 

59i 

62 

61 

118 

127 

en  not  included  in  the  general  ayerage. 
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MiteeiUanea. 
Average  Price*  of  CommodUiei — Contd. 


[Mar. 


No.ofl 
Artiele/ 

18 
Coffee. 

19a*          19b»          19 
Tea. 

16-19 

Sngmr, 

Coifee, 

and 

Tea. 

TbtaL 

1—19 

Food. 
Total. 

20            SI 
Iitm. 

38           — 
Copper. 

ss 

Tin. 

Tear. 

Mean  of 

18a  and 

18b. 

Conpm, 
Common. 

^.  per  lb. 

Average 

Import 

Pnoe. 

^anddee. 

Mean  of 

19a  and 

19b. 

Seotch 
Pig. 

i.m&d. 
per  ton 

Ban. 
Common. 

£perton 

ChUi 
Bars. 

£pertoB 

Knaliab 
ToSST 
Cake. 

£perton 

Stniti. 
£pcrtaa 

18 


16 


18 


18 


18 


18 


18 
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ifo.or 

Aitidej 

\      ^ 

96^ 

96 

90-36 

27 

98 

99a          99s 

SOa          80b 

SI 

Lead. 

Coals. 

Mine, 
nb. 

Cotton. 

flax. 

Hemp. 

Jnte. 

En^idi 

Wallflcad 
Hetton 

ATenge 

Middling 

Mr 

3t.Pete»- 

bnrg 
ISHMd 

Banian, 

Manilla 

St.  Peters- 

Good 

Tew. 

Kff. 

in 

Export 

Uplaadi. 

BhoOttah. 

Arerage 

Fair 

bnrg 

Medionu 

LoiidoB. 

Price. 

Total. 

Bert. 

Import. 

Boping. 

aeaa. 

tpertOB 

#.  per  ton 

f.  and  dec. 
per  ton 

i.  per  lb. 

if.  per  lb. 

£perton 

£  per  ton 

£perton 

£perton 

£perton 

1879. 

'5i 

18 

8-77 

^ 

5 

34 

35 

27 

25 

16* 

•80. 

i6k 

^5* 

8-95 

— 

6« 

5* 

35 

40 

30 

28 

18* 

'81      .. 

15* 

17 

8-97 

— 

iC 

4} 

32* 

83 

43 

24 

18* 

•8a. 

14* 

17 

9-14 

— 

^ 

29* 

30* 

4^ 

24 

15 

•88 

12* 

18 

9*35 

— 

Si 

8} 

30 

80* 

46 

26 

14* 

1884. 

11* 

16* 

9*29 

— 

6 

ff 

29* 

80* 

38 

29 

13* 

'86 

III 

16i 

8-95 

— 

5* 

34 

85 

35 

29 

12 

'86..... 

13* 

16 

8-45 

— 

5* 

»ft 

3S 

85 

29 

29 

11* 

'87 

"* 

16 

8-32 

— 

5* 

8A 

3» 

81* 

34 

29 

12* 

•88....    . 

13* 

m 

841 

— 

5A 

81 

29 

28 

37 

26 

13* 

1889 

13 

17* 

lO'Zl 

— 

s\i 

H 

28 

28 

50 

26 

15 

'90. 

13* 

19 

ir6i 

— 

6 

m 

27 

26 

39 

26 

i3l 

'91 

12* 

19 

12*16 

— 

4H 

8* 

28 

26 

32 

24 

13 

•92 

lof 

18i 

iro4 

— 

4iV 

8 

28 

26 

28 

24 

»5 

•93 . 

9* 

19* 

9*98 

-^ 

4* 

«A 

34 

81* 

26 

24 

13 

1884-98 

I2i 

17* 

9* 

si 

8* 

30* 

30 

35 

27 

13* 

'78-87 

14 

16* 

9 

— 

6 

4* 

33 

84 

35* 

26* 

15 

•87-77 

20* 

22 

I2i 

"^ 

9 

6* 

46 

47* 

43 

85 

19 

In 

dex  Nun: 

iters  (or 

Percen 

tage8)oi 

'Prices, 

the  Average  of  1867-77  being  100. 

1879 

74 

82 

70 

511 

70 

74 

'^ . ' 

73 

67 

87 

'80. 

8o 

70 

7a 

551 

77 

78 

79 

68 

99 

•81. 

74 

77 

72 

586 

71 

65 

70 

86 

98 

•88 

71 

77 

.73 

553 

74 

64 

<54 

90 

79 

•88. 

«3 

82 

75 

582 

64 

58 

6S 

92 

75 

1884. 

SS 

76 

74 

476 

67 

59 

64 

86 

71 

'86. 

57 

76 

72 

463 

62 

68 

73 

82 

63 

•86 

65 

78 

68 

466 

57 

68 

75 

74 

61 

•87 

63 

78 

67 

486 

62 

68 

68 

81 

H 

•88.. . 

68 

76 

67 

546 

6z 

58 

6x 

81 

70 

1889. 

63 

80 

8z 

527 

66 

61 

60 

97 

79 

•90 

65 

86 

101 

563 

67 

58 

56 

82 

70 

•91. 

61 

86 

97 

535 

5a 

48 

57 

72 

68 

•98 

52 

84 

88 

500 

46 

45 

57 

67 

79 

•98 

u 

88 

80 

479 

5« 

58 

67 

64 

68 
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Miscellanea. 
Average  Prices  of  Commodities — Contd. 


[ICar. 


No.ofl 
Artidtj 


Tetf. 


88a 


SS 


Wod. 


Merino, 

Port 
PhUUp, 
ATonge 
Fleeoe. 

^.  per  lb. 


Merino^ 
Adelaide, 
Average 
Grease. 

tf.  per  lb. 


Lino(dii 
Hair 
Hoga. 

d.  per  lb. 


Twtlee. 


f .  per  lb. 


34 
Silk. 


37— M 


Ttactiles. 
Tbtal. 


ZU         86b 
Hides. 


Bber 
Plate, 
Dry. 

^.  per  lb. 


Biver 
Plate 
Salted. 

i.  per  lb. 


86 
Leather. 


Crop 

Hides, 

30-45  Iba. 

d.  per  lb. 


St  Peters- 
bnrg, 
Y.C. 

s.pere«t. 


S7a        S7i 

TUkw. 


Tbn. 


cat 


1879.. 
'80.. 
'81.. 
'82.. 
'88.. 

1884.. 
'86.. 
'86.. 
'87.. 


1889.. 
'90.. 
'91.. 


1884-08 
'78-87 
'67-77 


1879.. 
'80.. 
'81.. 
'82.. 
'88.. 


'86.. 
'87.. 
'88.. 


1889.. 
'90.. 
'91.. 
'92.. 
'98.. 


i8f 

19* 
»9 

i8i 
I  si 

i6 

Hi 

13 

12f 


8i 

lot 

9* 

9 

8i 

8i 

6* 

61 

7 

7 

8i 

7i 

6i 

6 

6 


I  if 
iii 
lo 

10 

9l 

10 

lol 

lOl 


II 
9* 
8t 


16 

16 

16f 

16i 

181 

1** 
12i 
13} 
14* 
18 

181 

14 

13 

12* 

12* 


8 

9i 

9 

9 

9 

9 

8* 

8 

6* 

6* 
6J 

5* 
6* 
6* 


6* 
7* 
7 

7 
7 

7 

6* 

5* 

6* 
4i 

5 

it 

4l 


14i 

16* 

16i 

16 

16 

16 
16 
16 
16 
14 

13* 

18 

18 

18 

18 


38 
4* 

4* 
5* 
50 

47 
38 
31 
31 
36 

38 
38 
40 

45 
48 


86 
86 

88 
44 
48 

87i 
SOI 
26 
24 
28 

27 

26 

m 

27 
90i 


i5i 
18I 


7 

81 

9i 


10* 

iif 

i9i 


18* 

16 

23 


61 
8t 
9 


5k 

6* 
7 


14 
16 
16 


39 
41 

45 


28* 

m 
45 


Index  Numbers  (or  Percentages)  of  Prices,  the  Average  of  1867-77  being 


88 
103 
92 
9* 
89 

85 
73 
70 

72 
72 

82 
76 

?! 
60 


63 

69 

591 

17 

66 

646 

63 

68 

613 

57 

68 

588 

51 

68 

562 

51 

63 

546 

50 

66 

521 

51 

60 

501 

54 

68 

5'7 

53 

57 

5H 

56 

69 

560 

56 

61 

526 

49 

67 

473 

44 

63 

452 

52 

64 

469 

92 
105 

ICO 

100 

100 

100 
95 
85 
88 

73 

70 
70 
66 
63 
65 


91 
97 
96 
94 
94 

94 
94 
94 
94 

87 

84 
81 
81 
81 
81 


82 
86 

89 
107 
103 

94 
76 

<53 
61 

71 

72 
71 
75 
80 

87 
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Average  Friees  of  Commodities — CknUd, 


89  40a 

oa. 


OliTe. 


£pcrtiiii£partaii 


•.perqr. 


40b 

SfCSOS. 


41 
Petro- 


'iT 


CryttaU. 
t.  per  ton 


4S 

Soda. 


Nitrate 
of 


Bengal, 

Good 

r  Con- 

raming. 

t.  per  lb. 


44 

Indigo. 


4<A        46b 

Timber. 


Hewn, 
ATvrage 
Import. 


Sawn  or 

Split. 
ATerage 
Import. 

#.  per 
load 


8«— 46 


Sundry 
Hate- 
rials. 

Total. 


SO-^ 


Mate- 
rials. 

Total. 


1— M 


Grand 
ToCaL 


46 
41 
38 
37 
36 

40 
39 
38 
34 
36 

35 
4» 
43 
36 
36 


27 
27 
26 
23 
20 


201 
20i 
18* 

20 

28 

21 

l»i 

20* 


5a 
54 
50 
44 
4* 

43 
44 
4i 
38 
39 

4* 
43 
4a 
39 
42 


7f 
7^ 

n 

6 
6i 

6i 
6i 
6i 
51 
6i 

5* 
6i 
61 

5 

4 


68 

74 
65 
63 
66 

65 
S$ 
49 
50 
48 

51 
61 

64 
66 
58 


16 

16i 

14i 

13i 

Hi 

9i 
10^ 
10 

91 

10 

9i 
8t 
8» 
8* 
9i 


6i 
7i 
6* 
6i 
6i 

6 
5i 

I- 

4i 
4i 
4f 
4* 
5i 


42 
49 
61 
62 
62 

48 
48 
43 
88 
41 

47 
44 
40 
40 
88 


43 

5* 
50 
Si 
48 

46 
45 
43 
42 


49 

46 
43 
44 
43 


38 
40 

50 


20* 

28 

80 


4ii 
4<5 

60 


5i 
12i» 


57 
62 

9* 


9i 
121 
14 


4* 
6 

7i 


42i 

47 

60 


44* 

47 

54 


Index  Numbers  (or  Percentages)  of  Prices,  the  Average  of  1867-77  being  100. 


9> 
82 
76 
74 
72 

80 
78 
76 
68 
7a 

70 
82 
86 
72t 
7a 


89 
90 
86 
75 
68 


73 
69 
66 


78 
70 
64 
69 


• 
69 

74 

107 

86 

60 

80 

111 

100 

68 

71 

104 

93 

48 

69 

95 

90 

62 

73. 

80 

86 

62 

71 

68 

83 

66 

60 

76 

7» 

47 

53 

71 

69 

46 

54 

68 

66 

62 

5* 

71 

66 

46 

SS 

68 

62 

46 

66 

61 

59 

45 

70 

68 

66 

40 

72 

68 

62 

82 

6a 

66 

76 

76 
89 
89 
91 


82 
81 
76 
70 
74 

84 
79 
78 

74 
71 


934 

2,036 

982 

i»i79 

942 

2,091 

988 

2,074 

920 

2,014 

886 

1,907 

886 

1,820 

764 

1,731 

786 

1,738 

787 

1,797 

744 

1,831 

766 

1,845 

762 

1,770 

782 

1,684 

763 

1,701 

3,786 
8,962 
8,806 
8,773 
3,697 

8,408 
3,284 
3,101 
3,074 
3,167 

8,262 
8,227 
8,224 
8,071 
8,061 


*  Petroleam  as  compared  with  the  average  from  1878-77  only. 
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MisceUcmea, 


[Mar. 


y. — Fires  in  London  and  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  in  1893. 

The  following  particnlars  are  taken  from  the  Report  of  the 
Chief  Officer,  Mr.  J.  Sexton  Simonds,  to  the  Fir^  Brigade  Com- 
mittee of  the  London  Connty  Council,  in  continTiation  of  similar 
notices  for  previous  years : — 

"  The  number  of  calls  for  fires,  or  supposed  fires,  received  during 
the  year  has  been  49824.  Of  these  1,163  ^^^  ^^^  alarms,  251 
proved  to  be  only  chimney  alarms,  and  3,410  were  calls  for  fires,  of 
which  180  resulted  in  serious  damage,  and  3,230  in  slight  damage. 

"  These  fig^es  only  refer  to  ciJls  which  involved  the  turning 
out  of  firemen,  fire  engines,  fire  escapes,  &c.  They  do  not  include 
ordinary  calls  for  chimneys  on  fire,  which  are  separately  accounted 
for  further  on. 

'*  The  fires  of  1893,  compared  with  those  of  1892,  show  an 
increase  of  264;  or  compared  with  the <  average  of  the  past  ten 
years,  an  increase  of  997. 

"  The  following  table  gives  the  actual  number  of  fires  and 
percentages  since  the  year  1866 : — 


Year. 

Number  of  Fires. 

Seiiotti. 

Slight. 

ToUL 

Serious. 

SUg^it. 

Total. 

1866 

'67 

'68 

'69 

'70 

'71 

'72 

'78 

'74 

'75 

'76 

'77 

'78 

'79 

'80 

'81 

'82 

'88 

'84 

'85 

'86 

'87 

'88 

'89 

'90 

'91 

'92........ 

'98 

326 

235 
199 
276 
ao7 
120 
166 
«54 
163 
166 

170 

159 
162 
167 
164 
184 
194 
160 

175 

I2X 

»53 
»53 
193 
177 
180 

1,012 
1,152 
1,488 
1,878 
1,670 
1,685 
1,874 
1,882 
1,419 
1,866 
1,466 
1,874 
1,489 
1,559 
1,709 
1,824 
1,762 
1,960 
2,095 
2,110 
1,998 
2,188 
1,867 
2,185 
2,402 
2,699 
2,969 
8,280 

1,338 
Ii397 
1,668 

i,57» 
1,94^ 
1,842 

>,494 
<,548 
'»573 
i»529 
1,632 
',533 
i»<559 
1,718 
1,871 
1,991 
1,926 

2,144 
2,289 
2,270 
2,H9 
2,363 
1,988 
2,338 
2,555 
2,89a 
3,146 
3,410 

25 
18 

H 
13 
H 
II 
8 
11 
10 
II 

IX 
10 

10 
9 
9 
8 

9 
5 

75 
82 
86 
87 
86 
89 
92 
89 
90 
89 
89 
90 
90 
91 
91 
92 
91 
91 
91 
98 
93 
98 
94 
93 
94 
93 
94 
95 

iOO 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
too 
xoo 
100 
too 
100 

IOC 
IOO 
IOO 
IOO 
IOO 
100 

Average  for  len  Tears, 


1883-92 
'93 


166 
180 


2,247 
3,280 


2,413 
3,410 


6-9 
5*3 


931 
947 


IOO 
IOO 
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1891]  The  Fires  of  L<mdon  and  the  Fire  Brigade,  186 

"  The  nnmber  of  fires  in  the  metropolis  in  which  life  has  been 
senonslj  endangered  dnring  the  year  1893  has  been  107  ;  and  the 
number  of  these  in  which  life  has  been  lost  has  been  45. 

'*  The  nnmber  of  persons  whose  lives  have  been  serionslj 
endangered  by  fire  is  160;  of  these  78  were  saved,  and  82  lost 
their  lives.  Of  the  82  lost,  50  were  taken  out  alive,  but  died 
afterwards  in  hospitals  or  elsewhere,  and  32  were  suffocated  or 
bnmed  to  death.  In  addition  to  these  cases,  193  persons  are 
known  to  have  been  in  more  or  less  jeopardy  at  fires  attended  by 
the  brigade  dnring  the  year.  The  total  nnmber  of  persons  whose 
Hves  have  been  endangered  must  not  be  compared  with  years 
prior  to  1892,  when  cases  in  which  persons  had  been  slightly 
burned  on  face  or  hands,  or  had  received  cuts  from  glass,  <fec., 
were  included. 


**  The  number  of  calls  for  chimney  fires  has  been  1,638.  Of 
these  519  proved  to  be  false  alarms,  and  1,119  were  for  chanmeys 
on  fire.  In  these  cases  there  was  no  attendance  of  engines,  but 
only  of  firemen  with  hand  ^pumps. 

"  The  number  of  journeys  made  by  the  fire  engines  and  hose 
vans  of  the  brigade  has  been  35,764,  and  the  total  distance  run  has 
^^^^^  ^9317  miles.  These  figures  do  not  include  hose  carts  and 
escapes,  which  are  run  by  hand. 

'*  The  quantity  of  water  used  for  exting^hing  fires  in  the 
metropolis  during  the  year  has  been  nearly  32  million  gallons,  or 
about  141,500  tons.  Of  this  quantity,  considerably  more  than 
one-third  was  taken  from  the  river,  canals,  and  docks,  and  the 
remainder  from  the  street  pipes. 

'*  During  the  year  there  have  been  3  cases  of  late  attendance 
of  turncocks,  and  i  case  of  short  supply  of  water,  making  4  cases 
in  which  the  water  arranffements  were  unsatisfactory. 

"  As  long  as  the  supply  of  water  is  intermittent  in  some  parts 
of  the  metropolis,  difficulties  must  occasionally  arise,  but  each  year 
the  area  under  constant  service  is  increasing,  and  the  cases  in 
which  the  water  arrangements  are  unsatisfactory  show  a  propor- 
tionate decrease. 

"The  services  rendered  at  fires  by  the  metropolitan  police, 
the  city  police,  and  the  salvage  corps  have,  as  heretofore,  been 
invaluable. 
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'  The  strength  of  the  brigade  is  as  follows : 


56  land  fire  engine  stations. 

4  floating  or  river      „ 
50  hose  cart  stations. 

3     „    and  ladder  track  stations. 
rSc  fire  escape  stations. 

9  steam  fire  engines  on  barges. 
49  land  steam  fire  engines. 
78  siz-incb  manual  fire  engines. 
1 7  under,  six-inch  manual  fire  engines. 

1  hose  tender  and  escape. 

5  ,,    and  ladder  trucks. 
104    „    carts  and  reels. 

34  miles  of  hose. 

8  steam  tugs. 
13  barges. 

la  skiffs. 
213  fire  escapes. 
7  long  fire  bidders. 

9  ladder  vans. 

2  „     trucks. 

2  trollies  for  engines. 
12  hose  and  ooal  vans. 


I  stores  van. 

5  waggons  for  street  duties. 
9  street  stations. 
133  watch  boxes. 

720  firemen,    including    chief   ofBcer, 
second  officer,   superintendent!, 
and  all  ranks. 
26  men  under  instruction. 
17  pilots. 

74  coachmen. 
135  horses. 

75  telephones  between  fire  stations. 
S6  alarm  circuits  round  fire  station^ 

with  563  call  pcnnts. 
21  telephones  to  polios  stations. 

I  telegraph    1   to  public  and  other 
75  telephones  J  buildings. 

7  bell-ringing  fire  alarms  to  public 

and  other  buildings. 
I  speaking  tube  to  public  and  other 
buildings. 


*'  The  number  of  firemen  employed  on  the  several  watches  kept 
ap  thronghont  the  metropolis  is  at  present  126  by  day  and  332  by 
night,  making  a  total  of  458  in  every  twenty-four  hours;  the 
average  number  of  men  available  for  general  work  at  fires  by 
night  is  325. 

**  The  number  of  accidents  to  members  of  the  brigade  recorded 
during  1893  is  98.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  none  of 
these  have  been  fatal. 


"  The  total  number  of  calls  during  the  year,  including  those 
for  actual  fires,  supposed  fires,  chimney  fires,  and  supposed  chimney 
fires,  has  been  6,462,  or  nearly  18  a  day,  all  of  which  have  been 
attended  by  fii^men  with  suitable  appliances. 

"  Of  the  1,163  false  alarms  received  during  the  year,  606  have 
been  malicious  calls  sent  through  the  fire  alarm  call  posts.  In 
three  cases  the  persons  who  gave  the  alarm  were  caught  and 
punished.  Seventeen  persons  were  detected  in  the  act  of  break- 
ing the  glass  in  the  call  points. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  number  of  these  malicious  alarms 
will  be  less  when  the  power  of  magistrates  to  inflict  fines  up 
to  20/.,  with  imprisonment  in  default  of  payment,  becomes  more 
generally  known.  This  power  was  given  in  August  under  the 
London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1893,  66  and  57 
Vict. 

**  The  total  number  of  attendances  with  engines  at  fires,  or 
supposed  fires,  has  been  13,304.  This  number  includes  the  cases 
in  which  engines  have  been  ordered  to  stand  by  without  being 
sent  on. 

"  In  addition  to  attending  fires,  the  brigade  has  kept  166,000 
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watches  of  twelve  hours  each,  has  made  70,526  hydrant  inspections, 
and  104,829  fii*e  ping  tablet  inspections,  has  maintained  all  the 
machinery  and  appliimces  of  the  establishment  in  working  order, 
written  many  thonsand  reports  and  letters,  and  carried  on  a  yariety 
of  other  work. 

^^  Early  in  the  jesCr  an  important  change  was  made  in  the 
system  01  providing  against  a  breakdown  in  the  direct  telephonic 
commnnications  between  the  headquarters  and  the  superinten- 
dents' stations.  For  this  purpose  ^here  used  to  be  loop  lines  and 
instruments  connecting  each  district  with  those  adjacent  to  it. 
This  method  necessitated  the  message  being  repeated  four  times, 
causing  considerable  delay  and  increasing  the  risk  of  errors  being 
made.  Duplicate  direct  wires  between  headquarters  and  each 
superintcfndent's  station,  run  on  different  routes  to  the  original 
wires,  have  been  substituted  for  the  loop  lines,  and  are  found  to 
be  much  more  convenient. 

"  A  signalling  apparatus  in  connection  with  the  telephone  wires 
has  been  established  throughout  the  A  district,  whereby  consider- 
able time  is  saved  in  gettmg  help  on  to  fires.  The  telephones 
at  the  Manchester  Square  station  have  at  the  same  time  been 
re-arranged.  These  changes  will  be  extended  to  the  other  dis- 
tricts as  soon  as  the  necessary  instruments  can  be  supplied. 

'*  The  new  station  for  Brompton,  which  has  been  built  on  the 
site  of  the  old  station,  was  opened  on  26th  June,  and  the  additional 
station  for  Dnlwich  was  opened  and  the  duty  commenced  on  the 
31st  July.  For  the  duties  at  the  latter  station  11  firemen  and 
I  coachman  have  been  added  to  the  strength  of  the  brigade.  This 
IB  the  first  addition  made  to  the  number  of  stations  since  1883. 

''The  number  of  men  who  have  been  taken  on  and  trained 
during  the  year  is  92." 


The  following  particulars  are  obtained  from  the  tables  appended 
to  the  report,  viz. : — 

The  fires  classified  according  to  occupations,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  frequency  of  occurrence ;  to  which  are  added,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison,  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  three  previous 
years: — 


ViUBber. 


OoeupotioiiB. 


N amber  of  Fires. 


1898.    1892.    1891.    1890. 


PriTste  hoiueB   

Ix)dgin» 

yictu&UflTS 

Commons,  roada,  and  open  spaces 

Unoooupied 

TaUora,  cdothion,  and  outfitters  ... 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 

Greengrocers  and  fnAterers 

Gvocers  


817 
661 
80 
77 
62 
6i 
5* 
45 


749 

647 

68 

46 
43 
51 
88 
G5 


718 

451 

82 

49 
43 
47 
45 
44 


428 
67 

36 
30 
88 
27 
46 
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Number. 


Occupations. 


1893. 


20 
21 


24 


27 


80 
31 
32 
83 
84 
86 
36 
87 
88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
58 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 


jrnncen  

Refreshment  rooms  

Offices 

Tobacconists   

Cabinet  makers  

Hairdressers   

Furniture  makers  and  dealers 

RailwaTB 

Booksellers,  binders,  and  stationers 

Fried  fish  shops 

Wardrobe  dealers 

Laundries  

Fishmongers  

Dairymen    

Butchers 

Public  buildings  (not  theatres)    

Provision  merchants 

Chemists 

Farming  stock    

Carriers  

Schools    

Chandlers    

Hoteb  (including  club  houses)    

Contractors 

Beershop  keepers  , 

Warehouses    

China,  glass,  and  earthenware  dealers 

Churches  and  chapels ', 

Coopers  , 

Upholsterers  „ , 

Com  dealers   , 

Hospitals    , 

Mantle  makers   „ , 

Milliners  and  dressmakers    

Hatters    

Wholesale  druggists 

Saw  mills    

Timber  merchants , 

Carpenters  and  workers  in  wood 

Cheesemongers  

Tinmen,  braziers,  and  smiths  , 

Bemainder , 


41 

40 

35 
34 
33 
33 
33 
32 
»9 
29 
28 
27 
26 

25 
24 
24 
21 
21 
20 
20 

19 
18 
17 
17 
17 
«5 
15 
15 
»4 
14 
H 
13 
13 
13 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
10 
10 
10 

477 


3,410 


Fires  classified  under  the  canses  to  which 
assigned,  and  arranged  in  the  order  of  frequency  g 
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^■*"*  of  tires. 

1.  Unknown  and  donbtftil 993 

2.  Lamps  (not  gas)  and  lights  thrown  down 824 

3.  Gas  in  Tarioua  ways 251 

4.  Candles  :. 235 

6.  Spaiksfrom  Sres,  &c 221 

6.  Defective  or  inapvc^perly  set  flues,  hearths,  stoves,  Ao 200 

7.  Children  playing  with  fire,  matches,  Ac 139 

8.  Hot  ashes    103 

9.  Overheating  of  flues,  ovens,  fumaoes,  hoUers,  &e 83 

10.  Boiling  over^  or  upsetting  of  fat,  pitch,  Ac 75 

11.  Airing  linen  and  drying  stoves 67 

12.  Overheating  of  portable  gas  stoves,  Ac 33 

18.  Smoking  tobacco    30 

14.  Foul  flues,  Ac 27 

15.  Lucifer  matches 27 

16.  Yapour  of  spirit  in  contact  with  flame 15 

17.  Lime  slaking  by  rain  and  otherwise 14 

18.  Mineral  ofl  stoves,  explosion,  Ac.,  of 12 

19.  Clothes  coming  in  contact  with  fire    9 

20.  Spontaneous  ignition 7 

21.  Fireworks  ..^ 6 

22.  Burning  rubbish   5 

23.  Fumigating    5 

24.  Overheating,  fusion  of  electric  wires 5 

Miscellaneous,  varying  from  3  to  i 24 

Total  3410 


VI. — English  Literature  in  1893. 

Thb  following  particTilars  are  taken  from  the  PuhUshers^ 
Oireular  of  the  6th  Jannary,  1894i,  in  eontinnation  of  a  series  of 
dniilar  extracts  for  preyioos  years : — 

"  The  tahle  of  the  results  of  publishing  activity  during  1893 
does  not  present  much  for  remark.  The  total  figure  does  not 
exceed  the  record  of  1892  by  so  many  as  150  books.  Having 
regard  to  the  general  depression  of  trade,  one  would  not  have 
been  surprised  to  find  that  fewer  books  were  published  last  year 
than  during  its  predecessor.  In  theology  and  education  we  find 
that  1893  gives  us  fewer  books.  Juvenile  books  show  a  great 
increase,  which  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  some  are  not 
improbably  what  we  usually  call  works  of  fiction.  From  the 
titles  it  is  often  impossible  to  discern  between  the  two.  In  novels 
a  high  Tate  of  production  is  maintained.  In  political  science, 
economy,  Ac.,  much  fewer  books  are  recorded.  Voyages  and 
travels  have  nearly  the  same  figure  as  the  previous  year,  while 
works  of  history  and  biography  are  slightly  fewer.     There  is  a 
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small  increase  in  volnmee  of  poetiy,  as  also  in  year-books  and 
serial  volames.  Medical  and  snrgical  works  are  not  so  namerons. 
This  remark  applies  also  to  belles-lettres.*' 


Analytical  Table  of  Boohs  PMUhed  in  1693. 


SubiecU.    . 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Not. 

Dee. 

B0 

fa 

Theology,  Bermona,"! 
biblical J 

•32 

32 

87 

47 

87 

80 

31 

10 

39 

45 

68 

61 

t   8 

10 

10 

9 

8 

8 

2 

— 

6 

6 

11 

2 

Educational,  dassi-l 
cal,    and    philo-  ► 
logical   J 

•36 
t   9 

42 
12 

47 
9 

56 
5 

80 
8 

42 
12 

38 
5 

21 
8 

45 
12 

64 
11 

60 
6 

52 
12 

JuTenile  works  and  1 
tales  J 

•44 

44 

44 

47 

40 

44 

48 

45 

66 

76 

82 

70 

t   1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

6 

7 

6 

4 

Norela,    tales,    andl 
other  fiction J 

•24 

31 

38 

64 

73 

54 

66 

43 

108 

212 

117 

120 

tl6 

21 

23 

29 

83 

26 

85 

24 

48 

83 

40 

20 

Law,  jurisprudence,  1 

&c ; 

•    2 

t    4 

4 

1 

2 
3 

4 
3 

2 
3 

1 
2 

1 

2 

4 

1 

2 

5 

1 
3 

Political  and  social  I 
economy,      trade  \ 
and  commerce  ....  J 

•11 

t   3 

8 
2 

4 
2 

12 
8 

6 

1 

8 

2 

2 

4 

2 

1 

6 

1 

6 
1 

Ajts,    science,   and"! 
illustrated  works  J 

•12 

7 

1 

10 

7 

7 

3 

2 

6 

10 

6 

16 

t   2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

4 

5 

4 

1 

4 

7 

Voyages,       trayels,  "| 
and  geographical  • 
research J 

•14 
t   2 

9 
4 

9 
6 

16 
5 

12 
7 

24 
6 

24 

10 

15 
3 

27 

8 

25 
13 

36 

8 

36 

1 

History,  biography,  1 
Ac J 

•14 
t   7 

13 
6 

24 
2 

27 
4 

81 
5 

22 
2 

15 
4 

9 
2 

17 

7 

31 
12 

40 
11 

26 
3 

Poetry     and      the"! 
drama    J 

•   8 

9 

14 

22 

18 

28 

12 

2 

14 

21 

18 

86 

t   3 

3 

4 

8 

2 

6 

2 

— 

2 

4 

4 

4 

Tear  -  books      and  "I 
serials  in  yolumes  ^ 

•49 

t    1 

81 

15 

25 

16 

19 

18 

14 

22 

44 

34 

88 

Medicine,    surgery,  "1 
Ac J 

•   3 
t   1 

6 
5 

3 
6 

3 

4 

8 

7 

1 
2 

10 
6 

8 
3 

11 
2 

17 
9 

13 

8 

16 
6 

Belles-lettres,  essays,  "1 
monographs,  &c.  J 

•   3 

t- 

6 

1 

2 

2 

6 

2 

1 

7 

4 

6 

1 

18 
3 

21 

4 

24 

1 

Miscellaneous,     in-  "| 
eluding  pamphlets,  > 
not  sermons.. 

•88 
t23 

79 
19 

90 
42 

122 
36 

129 
82 

63 
21 

90 
80 

61 
15 

92 
27 

102 
29 

96 
32 

101 
22 

X 

420 

407 

434 

566 

581 

425 

449 

279 

579 

833 

726 

738 

•  New  books. 


t  New  editions. 
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^'  The  aaaljtical  table  is  divided  into  f oxlr teen  claBses ;  also  new 
books  and  new  editions. 


1892. 

1898. 

DifiiioM. 

New 
Books. 

New 
£ditioni. 

New 
Booka. 

New 
Editions. 

Thedlogj,  sermoiiB,  biblical,  Ac 

528 

679 

292 

1,147 

36 

161 

147 
2fiO 
293 
185 
860 
127 
107 

713 

HS 
115 

53 
390 

29 

H 

62 

86 

75- 

4» 

13 

50 

3* 

2*3 

459 
518 
659 
985 

27 

71 

86 
247 
269 
197 
370 
93 
96 

1,102 

74 

Wdnairional,  dsadcal,  and  philological.... 
Jirranile  works  and  teles 

104 
36 

Kovvliy  tales,  and  other  fiction  

393 

Law.  inriinmidenoe..  Ac 

23 

Political  and  social  economy,  trade  and  1 

oommeroe J 

Arts,  sriences,  and  illustrated  works 

Voyages,  traTels,  geographical  research .. 
HifltorT.  biopranhT.  Am 

14 

37 
7» 
65 

Postrr  and  the  dnma     

37 

Year-books  and  seriab  in  Tolomes    

I 
58 

Bdles-Iettras,  essays,  monographs,  Ac 

not  sermons ^ j 

II 
3^8 

4,915 

1,339 

6,129 

1,253 

6,254 

6;382 

Newspaper  Statistics, — The  following  is  from  tbe  Publishers' 
Circular  of24tli  February,  1894  :— 

"Prom  the  Newspaper  Press  Directory  for  1894  we  ascertain 
that  there  are  now  published  in  the  United  Kingdom  2,291  news- 
papers, distribnted  as  follows  : — 

EngUuid— 

Ixmdon 449 

ProTinces 1,33a — i,78i 

Wales  « loi 

Scotland 220 


Ireland.... 
Islet 

"Of  these  there 


166 
23 


152  dailj  papers  published  in  England 

7  ,.  »  Wales 

21  „  „  Scotland 

17  „  „  Ireland 

2  „  „  British  Isles 

On  reference  to  the  first  edition  of  this  useful  directory  for  the 
year  1846  we  find  the  following  interesting  facts,  viz.,  that  in  that 
year  there  were  published  in  the  United  Kingdom  5c i  journals. 
Of  these  14  were  issued  daily,  viz.,  12  in  England  and  2  in 
Ireland;  but  in  1894  there  are  now  established  and  circulated 
2*291  papers,  of  which  no  less  than  199  are  issued  daily,  showing 
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that  the  press  of  the  conntry  has  more  than  qnadrapled  dnring 
the  last  forty-eight  years.  The  increase  in  daily  papers  has  been 
still  more  remarkable,  the  daily  issues  standing  199  against  14 
in  1846.  We  further  learn  that  there  are  now  published  in  the 
United  Kingdom  2,061  magazines,  of  which  more  than  471  are  of 
a  decidedly  religious  character.  Comparing  1894  with  1860  (the 
first  year  that  any  complete  list  of  magazines  was  published)  we 
find  that  in  that  year  there  were  only  405  of  such  publicationB  in 
existence,  162  of  which  were  religious  magazines.  Almost  67ery 
branch  of  science  and  thought  is  represented,  and  it  is  cnrious 
to  note  that  already  the  latest  cult,  Theosophy,  ha«  no  less  than 
5  publications  devoted  to  its  advocacy." 


1 


YII. — Statistieal  and  Economicdl  Articles  in  Recent  PeriocUeaU. 

United  Kingdom — 

Economic  Journal,     Vol,  iiiy  No.  12.     Decemher^  1893 — 
The  -A^cultural  Problem  (Part  2) :  W.  E,  Bear. 
Some  controverted  points  in   the  Administration   of   Poor 

Relief  (Part  2):  0.  8.  Loch. 
The  Industrial  Residuum :  Helen  Bendy. 
Some  objections  to  Bimetallism  viewed  in  connection  with  the 

report  of  the  Indian  Currency  Committee :  L.  L.  Price. 
India  and  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Currency :  W.  FovAef- 
Competition  as  it  affects  Banking :  F.  E.  Steele. 
The  Coal  Dispute  of  1893 ;  its  History,  Policy,  and  Warnings: 

0.  M.  Percy. 

The  Lock-out  in  the  Coal  Trade :  Glem.  Edwards. 
Economic  Review.     Vol.  w,  No.  1.     January,  1894 — 
Economists  as  Mischief-makers :  Bev,  W.  Gvnmngham. 
The  Stress  of  Competition  from  the  Workman's  Point  of 

View :  B.  Halstead. 
Working  Men's  Clubs :  /.  Wells. 
The  Coal  War:— 

1.  Cannock  Chase :  Rev.  R.  M.  Qrier. 

2.  liancashire :  /.  Chadhum. 

European  Militarism  and  an  Alternative :  C.  Roberts. 

United  States — 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Soddl  Science. 
Vol.  ii>,  No.  4i.    January^  1894 — 
Indian  Currency :  0.  L.  Molesworth. 
Adaption  of  Society  to  its  environment :  W.  D.  Lewis. 
Federal  Revenues  and  the  Income  Tax  :  F.  G.  Howe. 
La  Science  Sociale :  P.  de  Rousiers. 
Political  Science  Quarterly.     Vol.  viii,  No.  4.    Decemher^  1893— 
The  Concentration  of  Wealth :  0.  K.  Holmes. 
The  Economic  State :  Prof.  L.  M.  Keasbey. 
Villanage  in  England :  J.  8.  Leadam. 
Parliamentary  Government  in  Italy :  The  Marquis  Pareio. 
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United  States — Contd, 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,    Vol,  vizi,  No,  2,    January,  1894 — 
Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Panic  in  the  United  States 

in  1893 :  A.  G,  Stevens, 
The  Natnre  and  Mechanism  of  Credit :  8,  Shenvood, 
The  Unemployed  in  American  Cities  :  0.  0,  Glosson^  jun. 
Pain-cost  and  Opportnnity-cost :  D.  J.  Oreen. 

Yale  Review,     Vol.  m,  No.  4.     February,  1894— 
The  Ecclesiastical  Treatment  of  Usury :  H.  0.  Lea, 
European  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  :  E.  R.  L,  Oould. 
Jefferson  and  the  Social  Compact  Theory :  G.  F.  Fisher, 
English  Liabour  in  and  out  of  Parliament :  E.  Forritt. 

Fbance — 
Annales  de  VEcole  Libre  des  Sciences  Foliiiques.    No,  1,   January. 
1894- 
Le  tarif  des  douanes  fran9aises  de  1892,  le  tarif  des  douanes 
allemandes  et  les  n^gociations  commerciales  ;  G.  Dupuis, 
Journal  des  Econiomistes — 
December,  1893— 
Arnold  Toynbee  et  le  mouvement  ^conomique  en  Angleterre : 

E.  Gastelot. 
Un  premier  essai  de  Socialisme  d'Etat  sous  NapoMon  III ;  La 

caisse  g^n^rale  des  assurances  agricoles :  A,  Thomereau. 
Les  officiers  minist^riels :  L,  Theureau. 
January,  1894 — 

Le  march6  financier  en  1893  :  A,  Raffahvich, 

Credit  populaire  industriel   ou  agricole :    M.  de  Malarce. 

{Concluded  in  the  next  number.) 
Trente  ann6es  de  Libre-Echange  en  Angleterre:  G.  Franks, 
February — 

Les  chemins  de  fer  de  TEtat  en  France  et  h  TEtranger: 
E.  Ratain. 
Journal  de  la  Sodete  de  Statistique  de  Faris — 
December,  1893— 

L'impdt  du  timbre  devant  la  statistique :  L.  Salefranque, 
January,  1894— 

Le  d6partement  da  travail  et  les  bureaux  de  statistique  du 

travail  aux  Etats-Unis :  E,  Levasseur. 
Les  Anomalies  dans  les  statistiques  du  commerce  ext^rieur : 
M.  de  Gassano. 
February — 
Les  Societ^s  de  seoours  mutuels:    MM.  A,  Vannacque  et 

Hercouet, 
Les    Origines   de    la    Soci^te    de    Statistique    de    Paris: 
A.  de  Malarce. 
La  Reforme  Sociale — 

No,  72.    16^^  Dec&mb&r,  1893— 
La  Question  des  Octrois :  E.  Gohen. 

L'lndustrie  lainiere  de  Verviers.  —  Les  effets  de  la  r^gle- 
mentation  du  travail. — Le  Patronage. — Le?  Graves  de 
1893:  P. 
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Miscellanea, 


France — Co)itd. 

La  Beforme  Sociale — Gontd. 
No.  73.     1*^  January,  1894— 

L'Histoire  et  le   Bilan    de    la    GH 

A,  Maron.     {Continued  in  No.  75.) 

L'lndustrie  du  Chiffon  k  Paris  et  1 

E,  Fuster,     (Continued  in  the  next 

No.  74.     16^^  January — 

Qa'est-ce  que  la  Liberie  politique :  i 
Deux  types  d'Ecoles  m^nagdres :  /.  - 
No.  75.     1^  February — 

L'Assist-ance  sociale  en  France  et 
mutuels :  E.  Foumier  de  Flaix. 
No.  77.     Ist  March— 

L* Assurance    obligatoire    allemande 

A.  Qigot. 
L'Economie  rurale  de  la  France  sous 
0.  Fagniez. 
Bevue  d'Economie  Politique — 
Becemb&r,  1893— 

Les    principales    causes   des   crises 

Issaiew. 
Le  Credit  agricole :  If.  Frangois. 
Histoire  6conomique  de  la  prosperit 
TEspagne  au  xvi«  et  au  xvii*  si^le 
January,  1894 — 

L'Evolution  ^conomique  dans  THisI 

K.  Biicher. 
De  la  tendance  au  Monopole  dans  le 

actnel :  C.  Bodin. 
Le  conflit  de  la  souverainet^  f^d^ral 
locale  aux  Etats-Unis  d*Am6rique ; 

Germant — 

Archiv  fur  Soziale  Gesefzgehung  und  Statu 
Band  vi,  Heft  3  und  4,  1893— 

Die   Entwicklung  der  Arbeiterschu 

Schweiz :  Dr.  F.  Schuler. 
Die    Forderungen    der  Kriminalpol 
wurf  eines  scbweizerischen   Stra 
Liszt. 
IJmlegung    und    Zonenenteignung 

StiUiteerweiterung :  J^.  Adickes. 
Die    osterreicbische     Gewerbeinspel 
Riicksicbt  anf  den   Bericht  vom 
Mischler, 
Zur  Lage  der  deutscben  Sozialdemol 
Jahrbuch  fur  Qesetzgehung,  Verwaltwng, 
Bettftschen  Beich.     (Schmoller.)     1894. 
Le  Play :  A.  von  Wenckntem. 
Cjiiterzertrummeruns:   und  Abnab 
\  bayern :  B.  Schreiber. 
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QBRUAKY—Gontd. 

Jahrbuck  fur  Gfesetzgehung,  VerwaUung^  und  Volkswirtschaft  im 
Deutschen  Reich,     {Schmoller,)     1894.     Heft  i—Contd. 

Die  Frage   der    landlichen    Arbeiter    und  der  inneren 

Kolonisation  auf  der  Q-eneralversammlung  des  Vereins 

fur  Socialpolitik  in  Berlin  am  20  und  21  Marz,  1893 : 

K.  BcUhgen. 

Die  Organisation  des  Handwerks  nach  den  Yorschlagen 

des  preussischen  Handelsministers  :  B,  Stegemann. 
Das  neue  badiscbe  Gewerbekammergesetz  vom  22  Juni, 

1892:  T.Hampke. 
Die  Innungaentwickelung  in  Preussen,  eine  statistische 

Studio:  T.Hampke. 
Die  Zoblitzer  Serpentinsteiuindustrie,  eine  fruliere  Haus- 
industrie  :  L,  T.  Hisserich, 
Jahrhucher  fUr  Nationcddhonomie  wnd  Statistik,     Britte  Folge — 
Band  w.  Heft  6,  1893— 
Das  Bentenprinzip  im  Dienste  des  Anerbengnts :  Dr,  Baron. 
Zur  Agrarf  rage  :  F,  H.  Qeffcken. 
Der  hessische  Landesgewerbeverein  und   die  Grossherzog- 

licbe  Zentralstelle  fUr  die  Gewerbe :  T.  Hanipke, 
Die  ortsiiblicben  Tagelobne    gewohnlicher    Tagearbeiter : 

E,  Hirschberg, 
Die  Ertragnisse  der  sog.  "  Borsenstener  "  :  A,  Eschehbach. 
Band  viz.  Heft  1 — 
Die  Sjndikatsbestrebungen  im  niederrheinisch-westfalischen 

Steinkoblenbezirke :  F.  8a/rter, 
Die    zweite    Lesung    des    Entwurfes   eines    Bdrgerlicben 
Gesetzbucbes  fur  das  Deutsche  Reich :  A.  Oreiff.     {Gon^ 
tinned  in  next  number.} 
Die  Organisation  des  Handwerks  und   die  Begelnng  des 

Lebrlingswesens :  T.  Hampke. 
Die  Sparkasseneinlagen  in  einigen  europaischen  Staaten. 
Band  vii.  Heft  2— 

Der  deutsche  Getreidebandel :  K.  Wiedenfeld. 
Gesetz  tiber  die  Abanderung  des  Gesetzes,  betreffend  die 
Krankenversicbemng  der  Arbeit er,  vom  16  Juni,  1883. 
Vom  10  April,  1892. 
Die  AJtersversicherung    fur  Arbeiter  in  Prankreicb:    A. 


Der  deut«cbe  Aussenbandcl  seit  1885 :  M.  Dtezmann. 
Die  Preise  des  Jahres  1893  in  Deutscbland  nnd  der  Einfluss 
des  Zolles  auf  die  Getreidepreise :  /.  Conrad. 
Vierteljakrschrift  fiW  Yolkswirtschaft,  Politik,  8fc. — 
Band  iv,  Halfte  2,  1893— 

Zur  Geschicbte  der  deutscben  Gesellenverbande :  0.  Meyer. 
Der  Indiyidualismus :  M.  Block. 
Vierteljahrshefte  zur  Staiistik  des  Deutschen  Beichs.     Heft  1 ,  1894 — 
Grossbandels-Preise  wicb tiger  Waaren  an  deutscben  Platzen 

im  Jabre  1893  und  in  den  15  Jabren  1879  bis  1893. 
Der  Bestand  der  deutscben  Fluss-,  Kanal-,  HafF-,  und  Kiisten- 
scbifEe  am  Schluss  der  Jabre  1877, 1882,  1887,  und  1892. 
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Gebmant — Gontd, 

VierteJjahrshefte  zur  Statistik 
Der  Verkehr  auf  den  deut 

1872  bis  1892. 
Die  deatsche  SeeschifEahrl 
Der    Taback    im    deuted 
Tabacks,  Ein-    und  A 
Fabrikaten,  sowie  Erti 
jahre  1892/93. 
Zeitschrift  fur  die  gesamte  8i 
Heft  2,  1894— 

Die  diokletianiscbe  Tax 

Untersuchung  iibep  di 

Seeschiffabrt :  Freihe 

Das  englische  Yolkserz: 

Volksvertretungsproble 

Wahlref orm :  Dr.  A, 

Zeitschrift  fur  Litteratur  um 

Band  ii,  HeftS  und  4, 181 

Die  Statistik  in  Italien 

AUSTBU — 

Statistische  Monatschrift — 
Noveniber — December,  189 
Die  Bemfsverhaltnisse 
Bauchberg, 

Italy — 

Oiomale  degU  EconomisH — 
January,  1894 — 

La  qnestione  delle  otfco 
Delia  liberta  secondo  il 
February — 

.  I  viglietti  di  scorta  dell 
Teoria  matematica  dei  ( 


YllL—Adt 

Additions  to  the  Library  during 
arranged  alphabetically  unc 
Countries;  (o)  India  and  Cc 
and  its  Divisions;  (d)  Am 
(f)  Periodicals f  dtc.  {British), 

Donations. 


(a)  Foreign  Ooiu 
Argentine  Bepubllo — 

Censosde  los  Empleados  adminisf 
judidialee  y  Personal  Dooente 
respopdiente  al  81  Dec.,  1892. 
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Bt  whom  Pratentad 
(when  not  purchased). 


(a)  Foreign  Oountries — Contd. 
Argentine  Bepnblio — Conid. 
Higiene  Pnblica.  Analesde.  (Cumnt  monthly  nmnbeiB)  Br.  B.  B.  Coni 
Mortalidad  habida  en  18  Ciudedes  argentinas  durante  1  John  B.  Martin, Bsq., 

1889.    La.  Sto /      M.A. 

BuBNOs  Aybss  (Citt).    Bulletin  mensuel  de  Statis- 1  The  Municipal  Sta* 
tique  mnnicipale.     (Current  numbers)    j      tistical  Bureau 

loBtituto  €heoffrafico  Anrentino.  Boletin  del,  Tomo  xir,  1  rm.    t    ,^m.  i. 
Cu«lern^-8.    iSps,  8yo.,  1893 J  ^«  ^^*^*^*« 

Anatria-Hnngary — 

Aekerbau-Ministeriums.     Statistisehes  Jahrbuch  des' 

K.K.,  fur  1892.    Heft  2.    Der  Bergwerksbetrieb 

Osterreichs  im  Jahre  1892.    Lief.  2.    8yo 

Emteergebnias  der  wichtigsten  Komerfruchte  im  Jahre 

1893.    12  pp.,  diagrams.    8to.     1894 ^ 

Handel.    Statistieche    tJebersichten    betreffend    den^ 

aoBwirtigen,  dee  dsterreichisch-ungarischen  Zollge- 

biets  im  Jahre  1893.   (Also  current  monthly  retums 

for  1894.)    Sto , 

Stafcistische  Monatschrift.     (Current  numbers) 

FsAOin.  Bulletins  hebdomadaires  et  trimestriel  de  la 
rille  de  Prague  et  des  communes-faubourgs.  (Cur- 
rent numbers) 


The  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture 


The  Statistical  De- 
partment, Ministry 
of  Commerce 

The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Commission 

The  Mimicipal  Sia* 
tistical  Bureau 


Belglnm— 
Arm^  Beige.     Statistique  mddicale.     Ann^  1892.  \ 

La.8T0 J 

Hourement   Commerci&l    ayec   les   Fays   Etrangers.  1 

(Current  monthly  numbers) j 

Bbubsilb.     Bulletins  hebdomadaires  et  trimestriel  de  1 

statistique  d^mographique   et   m^cale.    (Current  >  Dr.  E.  Janssens 

numben) J 

BBT76B8.    Yerslaff  oyer  het  Bestuur  en  den  Toestandl  rn.    -o  a 

Tan  Stadszak^oTTOor  het  Jaar  1892.    8vo /  ^®  Burgomaster 

Habsslt.    £zpo8^  de  la  situation  administrative  del 

la  rille  de  Hasselt,  exerdce  1892-93.    8to J  ** 

Bulgaria.    Commerce  de  la  Principaut^  arec  les  Pays  1  rn  t  -o-i^      -e< 
Etrangers  pendant  1892.    La.  8to /  ^-  ''•  "P'*^'  ^^' 


The  Belgian  Gh)Tem- 
ment 

The  Bureau  of  Gene- 
ral Statistics 


China.     Customs  Gazette.     No.  99,  July--Sept.,  1893 1 

Colombia.   Boletin  trimestral  de  la  Estadistica  naoional  1 
de  Colombia.     No.  8.     1893.    La.  8to J 

Beninark.    Causes  des  dfc^  dans  les  villes  du  royaume  1 
pendant  1891*    4to J 

Egypt — 
Budget  du  Ghouyernement  Egyptien  pour  Texercice^ 

1894.   Fol I 

Compte  G^^ral   du  Gouyemement  Egyptien  pour  [ 
Texercioe  1893.    5*01 J 


Sir'  Bobert    Hart, 
Bart.,  G.C.M.G. 

T.  J.  Fittar,  Esq. 

The   Statistical  Bu- 
reau 


Sir  E.  Mitford  Pal- 
mer, E.C.M.G. 
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Bonatioiia. 


By  whom  Presented 
(when  not  pnrchaied). 


(a)  Foreign  Ooimtrias — Contd, 
Vnnoe—Contd, 
Berne  G^^ographiqne  Inteniationale.  (Current  monthly  1  rj»     -pA'^ 

niimben) j 

Ecole  Libre  dee  Sciences  Politiqaee,  Annales.  No.  1. 1894  The  InBtitution 
Soci^t^  de  Statistiqiie  de  Paris,  Journal.     (Current!  mi.    a    *  j. 
monthly  numbers) /  ^^«  ^»®*y 


Monatliche  Nach-' 
(Current  monthly 


The  Imperial  Statis- 
tical Bureau 


Germany — 
Handel  des  deutschen  ZoUgebiets. 

weise  uber  den   Ausw&rtigen. 

returns}    

Handel,  Auswirtiger,  des  deutschen  Zollgebiets  im 

Jahre  1892.    Theil  2.  Darstellung  nach  Herkunfts- 

und  Bestimmnngs-L&ndem.    4to 

Binnen-Schiffahrt.     Statistik  der,  fur  1892,  sowie  der 

Bestand  der  deutschen  Fluss-,  Kanal-,  Haff-,  und 

Klistenschifie  am  31  Dec.,  1892.    4to 

Seeschiffahrt.    Statistik  der,  fur  1892.    Abth.  2.   See- 

Terkehr  in  den  deutschen  Hafenp]&tzen.    Secreisen 

deutscher  Scbiffe.     4to 

Yierteljahrshefte  zor  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Beichs. 

1894.    Heft  1,     4to 

YoIkazShlung,  Die,  am  1  Deo.,  1890,  im  Deutschen 

Beich.    Tabellen  mit  Erl&uterungen  und  graphis- 

chcn  Darstellongen.     4to 

Batasia.    Yiehzl£limg.  Ergebnisse  der,  1  Dec,  1892/ 

[and]  Ergebniss  der  Erhebung  iiber  die  Zertrum- 

merung  b&uerlicher  Anwesen  in  Bayem  -wahrend 

1888-90.     Maps  and  diagrams,  8to ^ 

Saxoky.      Kalender  und  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fur  1  The   Statistical  Bu 

1894.    8ro J      reau  of  Saxony 

Berlin — 

Eheschliessongen,  G-eburten,  Sterbeffille,  und  WitO 

temng.     (Current  weekly  and  monthly  numbers)  I  The   Statistical  Bu- 

Tabellen  uber  die  Bewegung  der  BoTdlkerung  der  f      reau  of  Berlin 
Stadt  Berlin  im  Jahre  1892.    4to J 

AUgemeines     Statistisches    Archir.    Jahrgang    III.  1  ^.^  ^^^^       ^  t^ 

Map,8vo.     1893 |  Dr.  Georg  von  Mayr 


1- 

'J 


Sir  Bawson  W. 
Baw8on,K.C.M.a., 
C.B. 


The  Publisher 


Halbband  1. 
Archir    fiir    Sosiale     Q^setzgebung    und    Statistik. 

Band  Ti,  Hefte  3  und  4,  1893    _ 

Jahrbuch  fur  Q^setzgebung,  Yerwaltung  und  Yolks- 1 

wirtschaft  im   Deutschen  Beich.      Jahrgang  zTiii,  >  The  Editor 

Heft  1, 1894     J 

Jahrbudier     fCbr     National5konomie    und    Statistik.  1  m«     n  vi-  i 

(Conent  nnmben.)  /  ^^^  ^"Wisher 

Zeitschrift  fur  die  gesamte  Staatswissenschaft.   FUnf- 1  mi,    TTtj-i. 

zigster  Jahrgang.    (Jubiheumsbaud)  Heft  2.     1894  J  ^^^  ^^^^ 
Zeitschrift  fur  I/itteratur  und  Qeschichte  der  Staats- 1 

wissenschaften.    Band  ii,  Hefte  3— 5.     1893-94 J  »» 

Yierteljahrschrtft    fur   Yolkswirtschaft,   Politik   und  1  p„_^i,^.^ 

Kulturgeschichte.     Band  iv,  HaHte  2.    1898 /  ^^"''^asea 


Italy— 
Annali  di  Agriooltura,  1893. 
Commissione  consultiva  per  la  Fillossera.     Map  j      ral  of  S^iitistios 


No.  201.    Attidella\The    Director-Gene- 
ral of  S^stios     T 
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MisoeUanea, 
DanatioM—CantcL 


[Mar. 


Boiutions. 


Bt  vhom  Preseated 
(wben  not  purdmed). 


(a)  Foreign  Ooontries — CoiUd, 

Annali  di  Statistica.    Statistica  Industriale.    Fasc.  47,' 

Froyincia  di  Massa  e  Carrara.    1893  

Bollettino  di  Legblazione  e  Statistica  Doganale  e  Com- 

merciale.     (Current  niimberB) 

Bollettino  del  Ministero  degli  iLffari  EsterL    (Current 

numbers) 

Bollettino  mensile  delle  situazioni-  dei  Conti  degli 

Istituti  d'  BmiBBione.     (Current  numbers) 

Bollettino  di  Notizie  buI  Credito  e  la   Preyidenza. 

(Current  numbers) ^ 

Bollettino  settimanale  dei  Prezzi  di  alouni  dei  prin- 

cipali  Prodotti   Agraria   e    del    Pane.     (Current 

weekly  numbers)     

Bollettino  Sanitario,  Direzione  della  Sanita  PubbUca. 

(Current  numbers) 

Emigrazione  Italiana.    Statistica  della,  ayrenuta  nell' 

anno  1892 

Istruzione  elementare.      Statistica  dell',  per  Tanno 

Bcolastioo  1891-92   

Leya,  della,  sui  gioyani  nati  nell*  anno  1871  e  delle 

yioende  del  B.  Esercito  1891-92.  Belazione.  La.  8yo. 
Statistica  del  commercio  speciale  di  Importazione  e  di 

Esportazione.    (Current  monthly  numbers) 


The    Director-Gene- 
ral of  Statistics 


L*£conomista.     (Current  weekly  numbers)  The  Editor. 

Giomale  degli  Economisti.  (Current  monthly  numbers)  „ 

Japan.    Toeio-Ftt.    Weekly  and  monthly  reports  of  1  The     Goyemor    of 
Deaths.     (Current  numbers) J      Tokio-Eu 

Hexico-* 

Estadistica  Fiscal.    Datos  relatiyos  al  mes  de  Julio,"^ 

1893,  comparados  con  los  de  igual  periodo  de  1892  I  The  Statistical  Ba- 
Exportaciones.      Ano  fiscal    de    1892-93.     Segundo  |       reau 

Semestre.    4to J 


Netherlands 
Geboorten. 


Statistiek  der,  en  der  sterfte 


1    u'A         A  V    '         ^r  '^'^^  "/^  ^^^1  The  Mmistry  of  Ae 

leeftijd  en  de  oorzaken  yan  den  dood.     (Current  V      ■?  f^T"°"^ 

monthly  numbers)  J       ■^^^o^ 

Maandciifers  en  andere  periodieke  opgaven.    Uitge-I  rrv    n    4^i  Qt^^iii 

geyen  door  de  Centrale  Oommissie  yoor  de  Statistiek.  l  ^^^  Tn        •  ^ 

No.l,eer8temaandenyanl893.    8yo J      <^^^^^^ 

Staten  yan  de  In — ,  Uit — ,  en  Doorgeyoerde  yoor-l  -q        «.      VerVerk 

naamste     Handelsartikelen.       (Current     monthly  b>     'p.  ^: 

numbers.)    Fol J 

Yolkstelling  [Census].    Uitkomsten  der  zeyende  lien-1 

jaarlijksche,  Dec,  1889.    Oyerzioht  yan  de  Uitkom-  V  T.  J.  Pittar,  Esq. 

Bten.    Diagrams,  fol J 


Ronmanla— * 

Buletin  Statistic  general  al  Bomaniei.  Anul  11.  Jan. — 'I 

Mar.,  1893.    8yo I  The  Statistical  Bu- 

Misoarea  populatiunei  in  comunele  urbane.     Tablou  |      reau 

resumatiy.    (Current  monthly  numbers.)    Sheets.. ..J     ^^ 
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Draaliont. 


By  whom  PrMented 
(when  not  purchased). 


(a)  Foreign  OonntzlM — Contd, 

Commerce  ext^riearpar  la  fronti^re  d'Europe  et  reoettes' 

douani^res  derEznpiie.  (Current  monthlj  numbers) 
Commerce  ext^rieor  de  la  Buaue  par  les  fronti^refl 

d'Eoiope  et  d'Asie.    Aper9a  du^  en  1892.    2  toU. 
The  Industries  of  Bussia.    Vols,  i  and  ii  (one  to1.)\  The      Ministrj 

and  T.    8to.     St.  Petersburg,  1893 J      Finance 

Paysans  de  la  Bussie.    Becueil  statistique  du  menage  1  M.     N.     Blagowes 

des,  Enqadtes  des  zemstwos.    Tome  L    Bto.    1893  J      tbensky 


^1  Tbo  St 


Statistical  Bu- 
Department 
Customs 

of 


Servla.    Beoensement  de  la  Population,  31  Dec.,  1890,^ 
4*Partie.  B^gistrealphab^tiquedesYillesjBourgSy&c.,  I  The  Statistical   Ba- 
dn  Boyaume.      6*  Partie.     Besultats    gen^raux    du  |      reau 
IMnombrement.     Maps  and  diagrams.    4to 


i 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Bureau,  Stock* 
holm 


Spain.    Comercio  Exterior.    Besumenes  mensuales  de  \  TheDirector-General 
la  Estedistica  deL     (Current  numbers) j    of  Indirect  Taxation 

Sweden  and  Norway — 

Swedes.     Bidrag  till  Sveriges  Officiela  Statittik — 

C.  Bergshandteringen,  1892.     (Minerals)  

£.  Inrikes  Sjdfart  och  Handel,  1892.    (Inland  and 
Coasting  Trade)  

P.  Utrikes  Handel,  1892.    (Imports,  Exporto,  &o.) 

O.  Fingv&rden,  1892.     (Prisons  and  Prisoners)    .... 

E.Helso-och  Sjukv&rden,  1892.     (Lunacy)    

N.Jordbruk  och  Boskapsskotsel,  1893.     (Agricul- 
tural Betums) 

Q.  Statens  Domaner,  1892.     (Forests)     

8.  Allmanna  Arbeten,  1892.     (Public  Works)  ^ 

NOBWAY.  Norges  Officteile  Statistiky  trpdie  Eoskke — "* 

176.  Instruction  publique,  1889   "^ 

176.  Telegraphes  de  TEtat,  1892 

177.  Maisons  centrales  p^nitentiaires,  1890-91   ... 

178.  Finances  des  communes,  1890 

179.  Statistique  postale,  1892  

180.  Prisons  d^partementales,  1891 

181.  Service  T^terinaire  en  1891  

182.  Assurances  centre  Tincendie,  1885-89 

183.  Grandee  p^hes  maritimes,  1892 

184.  Justice  criminelle,  1890 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Bureau,  Chris- 
tiania 


Switaerland — 

Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Suisse.    3*  ann^,  1893, 

Haps  and  diagrams,  8to 

Assurances.     Biapports  du  Bureau  F^^ral  des,  sur 

les  Entreprises  priv^s  d' Assurances  en  1888-90. 

3  vob,  4to _ 

Bulletin  d^mographique  et  sanitaire  Suisse.     (Cur-^ 

rent  weekly  numbers) — 

P^nitentiaire,  Statistique,  Suisse  pour  1892.    4to.... 
Population,  Mouyement  de  la,  pendant  1892.    4to. 

Vnlted  Stotee— 
Agrieultaral  Department.    Monthly  reports  on  Crops,  1  The  Department  of 
Ac.    (Current  numbers) J      Agricujtjire 
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Donations. 


By  whom  Preteatad 
(when  not  porduted). 


(a)  Foreign  Ooontries — Contd. 
XTnited  BtSkteB—CotUd, 
Army.      Beport   of    Surgeon-Q^aeral    for  the  jear  1  The    Surgeon-Gene- 

ending  30th  June,  1893.    Plates,  8vo j       ral 

Census    of    1890.      Vital    Statistics    of  District  of] 

Columbia  and  Baltimore  for  six  years  ending  31st  >  Dr.  John  S.  Billings 

May,  1890.    Diagram-maps,  4to J 

Extra  Census  Bulletins,  1890.    63—64,  Statistics  of  1  The   Superintendent 

Farms,  Homes,  and  Mortgages.    4to J      of  Census 

Coal  and  Petroleum  in  Colombia.    Commercial  Infer- 1 

mation.     (Special  Bulletin  of  Bureau  of  American  >  The  Bureau 

Eepublics).    8to.    1893    ^. J 


"^S^'st  oct"::?^T  ^its^!":'!:!'!^!"!}  "^^  ^-p*-«" 


Consular  Eeports  for  Dec.,  1893   (on  Poultry  In-1  «« 
dustry  in  Foreign  Countries),  Jan.  (on  Packing  V 
Goods  for  Export)  and  Feb.,  1894  J 

Debt.    Monthly  Statements  of  the  Public,  and  of  Cash"^ 
in  Treasuiy.     (Current  numbers.)     Sheets 

Gold,  Silver,  and  Notes,  &c.,  in  Circulation,  and 
Changes  in  Money-  and  Bullion  in  the  Trea- 
sury. Monthly  Statements.  (Current  numbers.) 
Sheets  , 

Ethnology.  Bureau  of,  Ninth  Annual  Report  for 
1887-88 ;  also  Bibliography  of  the  Salishan  Lan- 
guages.   8to.,  1898 


Department 
State 


of 


^  The  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury 


The  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology 

Finances.    Annual  Report  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  \  The  Secretary  of  the 
on  the,  for  the  year  1893.    8vo j      Treasury 

Imported  Merchandise  entered  for  consumption  in^ 
the  United  States  during  1890-98,  with  rates  and 
amounts  of  duty  collected.    4to 

Imports  and  Exports.  Summary  Statement  of.  (Cur- 
rent monthly  numbers)  ^ 

Index-Catalogue    of    Library   of   Surgeon  -  Generars"^ 
Office,  United  States'  Army.     Authors  and  Sub- 
jects.   Vol.  xiv.     Sutures — Universally.    La.  8to., 
1893  

Labor.  Special  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of — 5th, 
on  the  Gothenburg  System  of  Liquor  Traffic; 
6th,  on  the  Phosphate  Industry  of  the  United 
States.    2  vols.,  8vo.,  1893 :.. 

Mint.  Twenty-first  Annuid  Report  of  Director  of, 
for  year  ended  30th  June,  1893.    8vo 

'''ih^.^179^^-    ir^  "'  «"P<"^*«°^'°*  '°'}The  Superintendent 

''•'bSI^  V.^nt  nZL^lI^^: ^!!*"^ }  '^•"'^-^  o*  ^'^ 

Mabyland.    Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics.    Second  1 

Annual  Report,  1894.     8vo / 

Massachusetts — 
Labor.    Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  Bureau  of  1 
Statistics  of  Labor,  Marcli,   1893.      (Tenement  I  The       Bureau       of 

House  Census  of  Boston.)     8vo f      Labor  Statistics 

Manufactures.    Annual  Statistics  of,  1892.    8vo J 

New  Jbbbey.    Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and 


The  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, Treasury  De- 
partment 

The  Surgeon  -  (Gene- 
ral, United  States' 
Army 

The  Commissioner  of 
Labor 

The  Director  of  the 
Mint 


The  Bureau 


Industries. 


15th  Annual  Report,  for  year  ending  V  -«^**r»" 

31st  Oct.,  1892 ,. :: J    ^^ 

Digitized  by 


Edward   D.    Page, 


Google 


ISH.']  AddUions  to  the  Lihrary.  2m 

J)<mationi — ContcL 


Bt  whom  Pretented 
(wuen  not  parcbaied). 


The  Editor,  Dr.  Rich- 
ard T.  Ely 


(a)  Foreign  Ooontries — Contd, 
United  BtaXemr— Contd. 
New  York  State— 
Borean  of    Labor  Statistics.     Kinth  and    Tenth!  q«-p 

Annual  Eeports,  for  1891  and  1892.   4  toIs.,  8vo.  /  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
Libnuy.    OomparatiTe  Summazy  and  Index  of  Statei 
Legislation   in  1893.     (Bulletin  No.  4.)     8fo.,  I  m,  ^  Qf.*^  TiK*-,^ 
1894;   also  Annual  Reports  of  the  BegenU  of  f  ^^®  ^^^^  liiorary 
the  LibraTj  for  1890-92.    8  parte,  8vo J 

Banker's  Maaaine.   (Current  monthly  numbers) The  Editor 

Biadstieet's  JoumaL   (Current  weekly  numbers) „ 

Commercial  and  Financial  (Chronicle.    (Current  weekly  1 

numbers) j  " 

LiT^tor's  Supplement  to  Commercial  and  Financial! 

Chronicle.    (Current  numbers) J  " 

Employer  and  Employed.    Jan.,  1894.    8to The  Publisher 

Library  of  Economics  and  Politics.     No.  1.  History,"" 

Organization    and    Influence  of  the  Independent 

Treasury  of  the  United  States,  by  David  Kinley. 

8to.     [1892.]     No.  2.  Repudiation  of  State  DebU, 

by  WiUiam  A,  Scott,    8vo.     [1893]  ^ 

PoUtical  Science  Quarterly.  YoL  viii.  No.  4,  Dec.,  1893  The  Editor 
QimrterlyJoumal  of  Economics.    Vol.  yiii,  No.  2, !  ^he  PubUsher 

Jan.,  1894 ^ J 

Yale  Reriew.  VoL  ii.  No.  4,  1894.    8to The  Editor 

ActuarialSoeiety  of  America.  Papers  and  Transactions.!  mu^  a^«:«4.« 

Vols,  i  and  u,  1889-92.    8vo.     .:. |  The  Society 

American  AcademT  of  PoHtical  and  Social  Science.! 

Annals.     Vol.  It,  No.  4, 1894 J  " 

American  0-eographical  Society.    Bulletin.    Part  1  of  1 

No.  4  of  voL  XXV,  1893.    Plates  J 

Astor  Library.     45th  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees,  \  ««     Trustees 

for  1893.    8to / 

Franklin  Institute.  Journal.  (Current  monthly  numbers)  The  Institute 
Smithsonian  Institution.    Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  1  m,^  t„  ......  ^ 

Collections,  vol.  xxxiT.    Plates.    8vo.    1893 |  The  Institution 

Uruguay — 

Agricola,  Estadistica,  de  la  Republica  en  el  afio  1893.*^ 
8to 

Anuario  Estadistioo   de  la  Republica.  '  Afio  1892. 
Plates  and  diagrams,  la.  8vo . , 

The  Oriental  R^ubUc  of  Uruguay  at  the  World's  "      cal  Bureau 
Columbian  Exhibition,  Chicago,  1893.    Geography, 
Rural  Industries,    Commerce,   General    Statistics. 
Map,  8to 

MovTBYiDBO.     Boletin  mensual  Demografico.     (Cur- 
rent numbers) 

International- 
Bulletin  International  des  Douanes.     (Current  num- !  rpj^^  Board  of  Trade 

bers.)    8to J 

International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography.!  ,  ,  ^  Martin 
Translations  of  the  6th  Congress  at  Vienna  in  1887,  \  '^^^  X^  .  xnaiTiii, 
and  of  the  7th  Congress  at  London  in  1891.    8vo.    J       J^*  q-»      •    • 
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By  wbom  PreMnted 
(w  nen  not  parchucd). 


(b)  India  and  Colonial  PoBsessiona. 
ladia,  BrltiBh— 

CeMfu  of  India,  1891— 
General  Tables  for  British  ProTinces  and  Feudatory'^ 
States.    Vol.  ii.    Statistics  of  Ca8|«,  Tribe,  and 
Bace,  combined  with  Literacy  and  Infirmities;  ^ 
Territorial  Subdiyisions,  and  Births  and  Deaths. 

Fol ^ 

Bengal.    Lower  ProTinces  of,  CenBus  of  1891.    Pro-*" 

Tinoial  Tables.    Fol 

Goorg.    Beport  on  the  Census  of,  1891.    Fol 

Madras.    Tables  A  to  £.   British  Territory.  Tables 

for  Feudatory  States,  and  a  Caste  Index 

Indian  Wheat   Trade.     Part   1,   Papers    regardine*^ 
Impurity  of  Indian  Wheat,  and  its  cleaning  and 
storage.    2,  Proceedings  of  Conference  on  Indian 
Wheat  Impurities.     8,  Papers  relating  to  intro- 
duction into  India  of  G-rain  Fleyators,  as  in  the 

United  States  and  Canada.    8to.    1893 

Sanitary  Measures  in  India.   Beport  on,  for  1891-92, 

[C-7192.]    1893 i 

Trade  by  Land  with  Foreign  Countries.     Monthly" 

Accounts.    (Current  numbers)    

Trade  and  Navigation.    Monthly  Accounts.     (Current 
numbers) 


i 


J.  A.  Baines,  Esq. 


The  Secretary  of 
State  in  Council 
of  India 


The  Beyenue  and 
Agricultural  De- 
partment 


Major  P.  G-.  Craigie 

The  Department  of 
Finance  and  Com- 
merce, Calcutta 


Indian  Engineering.     (Current  numbers)  . 


The  Editor 


Auiatic  Society  of  Bengal — 
Journal.   VoL  Ixii,  1893.     No.  3  of  Part  L    No.  3  "I 

of  Part  n.    Nos.  1—3  of  Part  III \  The  Society 

Proceedings.    Nos.  8,  9.    1893..., J 

Bahama  lalanda.    Census  of  1891.    Beport  on.    8yo....  The  Colonial  Office 

Barbados.     Census  of  1881-91.    Fol.    1891 


Baautoland.     Census,  April,  1891.    MSS.    Sheets  

Bermudas.    Census  of  1891.    Sheets.    Fol 

Britlah  Beohuanaland.    Census  of  1891.    Fol 

Britiah  Guiana.      Census  of  1891.     Besults  of  the.1 
La.  fol / 

British  Honduras.      Census   of   1891.     Beport  andl 
BesulU  of.    Fol J 

British  North  Borneo  and  Labuan.    Census  of  1891. 1 

Fol r 


Canada,  Dominion  of — 

Seeetonal  Fapere,  Seeeion  1893— 

Vol.  yii.    Beports  on  Fisheries,  Ac.,  for  1892    "|   ,  ^  Bourinot,  Esq., 

Vol.  xi.    Miscellaneous V      n\ra 

Agriculture,    Beport  of  Minister  of,  for  1893   J       ^•^•^• 
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Doutiou. 


By  vbom  Pmentad 
(vhen  not  pordiaaed.) 


(b)  IndlA  ctAd  Oolonlal  PoMeuiono — Contd. 
4?ift>tft^^j  DomixLloii  of — Contd, 
Ameultore  and  Colonization.    Beport  of  Seleofc  Stand-' 

mg  Comxnittee  on,  1892 

CluiMiian  ArchiTM.    Beport  on,  for  1893  

Cenans  of,  1890-91.    Vol.  ii 

CiTil  SerYice  JAtt  for  1893.    8vo 

Inland  Bevennee.    Beport,  &o.,  for  1892-93.    Fart  1. 

Excise,  &e. 

life  InHnrance  Companiefl.    Betunu  for  1893  

Public  Accounta  for  1892-93 

Secretary  of  SUte,  Beport  of,  for  1893   ^ 

Banks  actang  imdor  Charters.    Monthly  Statements  of  .^  ^^  g  OftrlRnd  Em 

(Onirent  nmnbers) J       °'  «ariana,  Jisq. 


J.  Oh.  Bourinot,  Esq., 

c.M.a. 


Insurance  and  Finance  Chronicle.    (Current  numbers) ....  The  Editor 

Cyproa.    Censna  of  1891.    FoL    The  Colonial  Office 

TalUand  UUnds.    Census  of  1891.    MS.    Fol „ 

TUi.    Cenans  of  1891,    FoL    MS „ 

GtaunblA.     Census  of  1891.    Fol „ 

Oibraltar.    Census  of  1891.    8yo „ 

Oold  Coast  Colony.     Census  of  1891.    Beport  on.\ 
FbL ] 

Hone*  Konff.    Census  Beport,  1891 „ 


Censns  of  1891.  Beport  of  the  Superintendent  \ 
of  the.    Fol J  » 

Iieeward   lalanda.      Censns  of  1891,  witii   Tabuhvl 

Statements  and  Beport.    Fol J  " 

Mftlteae  Talanda.    Census  of  1891.    Diagrams.    La.  4to.  „ 

XauritinB.     Censns  of  1891.    Appendices  to  Commis- 1 
sioner's  Beport.    FoL J  " 

JTataL     Censns  of   1891.     Beport,  with  Tables  andl 

Appendices.    Fol j  " 

Vew  South  Wales — 

Postmaster-General,  Annual  Beport  for  1892.    Fol 1  The    Agent-Gbneral 

Public  Account*  for  1892.    FoL  J      for  N.  S.  Wales 

Wealth  and  Progress  of  New  South  Wales,   1893.1  The    Government 
Seventh  Issue.    Diagrams.    8vo J      Statistician 

Hew  Zealand- 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  Labour.    8vo.     (Current  1  The  Labour  Depart- 

numbers) j      ment 

Statistics  of  the  Colony  for  1892,  with  abstracts  from  1  The  Begistrar-GKme- 
AgrieultuRd  Statistics  of  1898.    Fol J      ral  of  Ne^  Zealand 
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(b)  India  and  Colonial  Toameawioim'-^Conid, 
Newfoundland    and    Labrador.      Census    of    1891.  T  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
2  vols.    8vo...- J 


Korfolk  Island.     Gensas,  1891.    MS.    Fol. . 


dneensland — 
Friendly  and  Building  Societies.    Seventh  Eeport  of  1  The     Begisirar     of 

the  Begistrar,  for  1891-92.    Fol J      Friendly  Societies 

Supplements  to  the  G-ovemment  Gktzette  (containingi 

Vital  Statistics).    (Current  numbers) I  The  Begistrar-Ghens- 

Yital  Statistics,  1892.    Thirty-third  Annual  Beport,  |      ral  of  Queensland 

by  the  Begistrar-G^neral.    Fol J 

Saint  Helena.    Census  of  the  Island  in  1891.    8vo The  Colonial  Office 

Seychelles  Islands.    Census  of,  1891.    Fol „ 

South  Anstralia — 

Births  and  Deaths.    Monthly  Statements  of.     (Cur- 1  The  Begistrar-Gene- 

rent  numbers) J      ral  of  S.  Australia. 

Statistical  Begister  for  1892.    Fol The  Chief  Secretary 

Straits  Settlements — 
Census  of  1891.    Beport  on  the.    Fol The  Colonial  Office 

The  Perak  Government  Gazette.     (Current  numbers)  j  ^8^^^^^™°**** 


Tasmania.    Statistics  of  the  Colony  for  1892.    FoL  ....  | 


The    Gtovemment 
Statistician 


Victoria — 

Census  of  1891.  General  Beport,  containing  also' 
references  to  results  of  Censuses  taken  at  the  same 
date,  in  the  other  Australasian  Colonies,  with  Sum- 
mary Tables.    Diagrams  and  maps.    4to 

Statistical  Begister  of  the  Colony  for  1892.  Parts  4, 
Finance ;  5,  Accumulation  ;  6,  Vital  Statistics,  &c.  _ 


Statistical  Begister  of  the  Colony,  1891.    Fol. 


H.  H.  Hayter,  Esq., 
^     C.M.G. 


The  Hon.  the  Pre- 
mier of  Tictoria 


Boyal  Society  of  Victoria.    Proceedings.   VoLt,  New\--     o^-^i. 

Series.    1893  /  -^^^  sto^iety 

Victoria  and  its  Besouroes.     Edited  by  E.  Jerome  1  G^rge  D.  Meudell, 

Dyer.    Plates,  &o.    Fol J      Esq. 

Znluland«    Census  of  1891.    Fol.    MS The  Colonial  Office 


(c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  several  DiTisions. 
United  Kingdom — 
Board  of  Trade  Joamal.  (Current  monthly  numbers)....  The  Board  of  Trade 
Health  of  the  Navy.    Statistical  Beport  for  1892. 1  The  Medical  Depait- 

(404.)     1893    /      meutof  Navy 

Labour  Cktzette.    Journal  of  Labour  Department  of  1  «,,     -o j  ^*  m^A^ 

Board  of  Trade.     (Current  monthly  nuiibers) /  ^^^  ^^*^  ^^  ^"^® 
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°?1 


The  Board  of  Trade 


The  Board  of  Agri- 
oulture 


(c)  TTnited  Kingdom  and  itm  Dhrbdons — Conid. 
XTnltad  Xinsdom— Con^. 
Labour.     Beport  on  agencies  and  methods  for  dealing 

with    the    Unemployed.     Map,    Svo.      [0-7182. 

18a3  

Marking  of  Foreign  Meat.    Beport  of  Select  Com-l  ■« ^v„.«j 

iDittolon.     (121!)    1898  ........!:. j- Puicliaaed 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  Colonial  and  otheri 

Foseessions  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1878-92.  l  rm,^  ti^«j  ^*  m^  j 

[C-7144.]     1893 f  ^®  ^^"^  ^*  ^"^® 

Trade  and  Karigation.     (Current  monthly  returns)  ....J 

Great  Britain — 

Adulteration  of  Artificial  Manures,  &c.  Beport  of^ 
Departmental    Committee  on.      [C-6742.]     1892. 

Agricultural     Betums     of     Great     Britain,     1892. 

8to 

Annual  Beport  of  Proceedings  under  the  Inclosure 

Acts,  the    Metropolitan  Commons  Acts,  &c.,  for 

1892.     [C-6891.]     1893    

Dairy  Farming  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Gkrmany. 

Beports  on,  1892.     Svo 

Chants  to  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Schools  in  Great 

Britain.      Beport  on  distribution  of,  for  1890-91, 

with  an  Appendix.     [C-6525.]    1891 

Grants  for  Agricultural  Education  in  Ghreat  Britain. 

Beport  on  distribution  of,  for  1891-92,  with  Appen- 
dix.   [0-6744.]     1892  

Insects  and   Fungi  injurious  to  Crops.    Beport  on, 

1892.    Plates,  Svo 

Potato  Disease.    Beports  on  Experiments  in  checking, 

1892  and  1893.     2  vols.,  Svo 

Teterinaiy  Department.    Annual  Beports  for  1889-92 

with  Appendices.    4  vols.,  plates,  &c.,  Svo 

Bngland  and.  Wales — 
Census    of    1891.      Vol.  ivj 
Summauy    Tables    and 

1893  

Index  to  the  Population  Tables  of  England  and  Wales. 

[0-7216.]     1893 

Quarterly  Betum  of  Marriages  to  Sept. ;  Births  and 

Deaths  to  Dec.,  1893.    No.  180   

Births  and  Deaths  in  London,  and  in  twenty-seven 

other  Great  Towns.     (Current  weekly  returns) 

British  Museum.  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books.   2  parts, 

4to.     1893    

Lond4>n — 

Boyal  Commission,  1893.  Statement  as  to  thel 
origin,  position,  powers,  duties,  and  finance  of  > 
the  Cbiporation  of  London.    FoL,  1893 .'. I 

Beport  on  Fires  in  London  during  1893.    Fol ^ 

MiycHESTEB.  Weekly  and  Quarterly  Betums  of] 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  (Current  num-  > 
bers) J 


General    Beport,  with' 
Appendices.      [0-7222.] 


The  Begistrar-Gene- 
ral  of  England 


The  Trustees  of  the 
Museum 

The     Town     Clerk, 
Guildhall 

The  London  County 
Council 

The  Medical  Officer 
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MisceUanea, 
Donations — Contd. 


[Mar, 


Donations. 


By  whom  Pntwted 
(when  not  pnrehaied). 


(c)  United  "Kingdom,  and  its  Divtsions — Contd. 
Ireland — 

Agricultural  Statistics  of  Ireland  for  1892 .^.  Purchased 

Births  and  Deaths  in  Dublin,  and  in  fifteen  of  the^ 

principal  Urban  Sanitary  Districts.   (Current  weekly 

returns)     ; 

Quarterly  Betum  of  Marriages  to  Sept. ;  Births  and 

Deaths  to  Dec.,  1893.    No.  120.    8vo 

Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-Gkneral 

(Ireland)  of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths  for  1892. 

[0-7265.]     1893 „ 

Education.    Appendix  to  69th  Bejport  of  Commis-' 

sioners      of      National      Education     for      1892. 

[0-7124-1.]    8to.     1893 ^ 

Congested  Districts  Board  for  Ireland.    First  Annually  Purchased 

Beport.    8vo.,  1893    '" 


^  The  Registw^•G«n^ 
ral  of  Ireland 


►  W.R.J.Molloy,E8q. 


Sootland — 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  the  eight  principal' 

Towns.     (Current  weekly  and  monthly  returns)    .... 
Quarterly  Return  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages, 

registered  during  quarter  ending  Slst  Deo.,  1893  .... 
Tbirty-seyenth  detailed  Annual  Report  of  the  Regis- 

trar-Q«neral    of    Births,  Deaths,  and    Marriages. 

Abstracts  of  1891.    [C-7246.]    8to.     1893 

EDiKBTTBaH.    Accounts  published  in  1893.    Fol 


The  Registrar-Gene- 
ral of  Scotland 


The  City  Chamber 
lain 


(d)  Authors,  Ac. 
AxTDiBEBT  (Db.  AlbjjlKsbo).    Los  limites  de  la  antigua]  mj      Statistical  Bn* 

Provincia    del    Paraguay.      388  pp.,  8vo.      Buenos  V      j^^u  of  Paragna/ 

Aires,  1898  J 

BadbIt-Powbll  (B.  H.).     Short  account  of  the  Landi 

Reyenue  and  its  administration  in  British  India ;  with  I  The  Delegates  of  tbe 

a  sketch  of  the  Land  Tenures,     rii  +  260  pp.,  map,  f      Clarendon  Pw" 

8to.    Oxford,  1894. J 

OoTTBBELL-TiTPP  (Altbed).    Papers  on  India  and  the  ] 

Silver  Question,  Bimetallism,  and  the  Reform  of  the  S  The  Author 

[Indian]  Leave  and  Pay  Codes.    1  vol.,  8yo.,  1886-93  J 
Dalla  Volta  (Riocabdo).     Le  Forme   del   Salario.  1 

202  pp.,  sm.  8vo.    Firenze,  1893 J  " 

Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,  edited  by  R.  H.  Inglis  1  m,     wju^- 

Palgrave,F.R.S.  Parte.  Drengage— Eyton.  8vo.  1894/  -^^^e  n^ditor 
DiXEY  (F.  A.),    Epidemic  Influenza,  a  Study  in  com-  \  p  „i-„-^ 

parative  Statistics.    Diagrams,  8vo.    Oxford,  1892  ....  J  ^«'<5'*«*^ 
DozsET   (Bev.  Isaac).      Compulsory  Vaccination  inl 

India.     (Contained  in  No.  176  of  yol.  xy  of  the  Vacci-  >  The  Author 

nation  Inquirer),  1893    J 

Flaix  (E.  Fottbnieb  de).     Pendant  une  mission  enl  -w-  rtnillauiDiA 

Russie.   I'^SericitrayersTAllemagne.  Tomes  i  et  ii.  I  ^®f  "*    "^" 

8yo.    Paris,  1894    J       ®*  ^®- 

GBIEB80N  (J.).    Railway  Rates:  English  and  Foreign. \  ^      .       , 

yiii  +  208  +  lixii  pp.,  8vo.    1886    /  Purchased 

Otttot  (Yves).    Les  Principes  de  *89  et  le  Socialisme.l  m.    a  i.i.«» 

xxii  +  281  pp.,  8yo.    Pari?,  1894 /  ^«  ^^*^'^' 
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ivw.tii».  Bt  whom  Pwaented 

"*•"**"•  (wbennotporehMed). 

(d)  Authors,  4to. — Contd. 
Haooabd  (F.  T.).    Half-an-hour's  r«aection  with  thel 

Million  on  the  ClsMes  and  Masses,  Capital  and  Labour,  \  The  Author 

Demand  and  Supplj,    14  pp.,  8to.     1894 J 

HoLYOAKB   (Gbosgb   Jacob).      Self -Help  a  hundred!  p      i,    ^ 

years  ago.     Third  edition,     vii  +  214  pp.,  Sto.    1891 J  •^'^^^^^^^i 
Hofwarth  (WOUam)— 

Particulars  lelaUng  to  the  ancient  and  rojal  Borough"^ 
of  Greenwich.    128  pp.,  8vo.    1882    

Greenwich  :  past  and  present.     142  pp.,  8to.    1885.. 

Our  Clearing  System  and  Cleaiing  Houses.    200  pp., 
8to.     1884   y  The  Author 

Banking  SUtisUcs,  1885-90.     First  Issue.    68  pp., 
8to.     1891   

Bank  Balance  Sheets,  Slst  Dec.,  1893.    Sheet  

"Sommeolde  curiosities."     106  pp.,  8to.    1890  ^ 

IiTAXA-STEBinsGO    (K.  Th.  ton).      Die  persOnliohen'l   -r  .         -q      -it    .- 

Verhiltnisse  der  Wiener  Armen.      22  pp.,  hi.  8vo.  \  ^^^     S-*  .  ^^^^^* 

Wien,  1892 .1 J       ^'^•'  ^'^^ 

Jajcbs  (Chabt.kb  a.).    Mining  Boyalties,  their  practical  1  -p.,    v    ^ 

operation  and  effect.    277  pp.,  sm.  4to.    1893  J  ^^~°"«i 

JoHirsTOir  (B.  M.).    Beferenoe  List  of  Tarious  Booksi 

and  Memoirs  on  Scientific  and  Social  and  Economic  I  qrr     a    .  t 

subjects,  written  and  published  since  1878  by  B.  M.  f  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

J<^inston,  &c.    10  pp.,  8vo.    Hobart,  1893    J 

KiDD  (Bbhjakik).  Social  Eyolution.  vi  +  848  pp.,  8yo.  1  Messrs.     Macmillan 

1894 /      and  Co. 

£iirG   (G.)   and  Newbholme   (A.).      On  the   alleged!  ^k     l   -k      x.  ^ 

increise  of  Cancer.    34  pp.,  8to.    1893 t...  |  ^'-  ^'  ^ewsholme 

Lloyd's   Begister   of   British    and   Foreign    Shipping.  1  ^      ,        ■, 

Particulars  of  Warships  of  the  World.    4to.    1893  ....  /  •^^^*®®^ 
Maixoce  (W.  H.).    Labour  and  the  Popular  Welfare.  \ 

xi  +  336  pp.,  8to.     1893  J  »» 

MiTCHSix  (C.  AXB  Co.).    Newspaper  Press  Directory.  1  m,,^  u,.,^ 

49th  Annual  Issue,  1894.    Map,  la.  8vo J-  ilie  Uirm 

MoBGAir  (Pebct  C).    Handbook  of  Statistics  and  Mis- 1 

cellaneous    information    relating    to    the    Trade    in  V  The  Author 

Alcoholic  liquors.    71pp.,  870.    1892  J 

Page  avd  Gwtthbb  (Mbbsbs.).    Charts  of  Money  and] 

Discount  Bates,  and  of  Prices  and  Bates  during  1893,  \  The  ?irm 

&c.     Sheets J 

BirrnraHATTBEir    (M.).     La  l^slation  directe  par  lei 

Peuple  et  ses  Adyersaires.    Nourelle  edition,  aug-  I  ^,     *j  ui;ai,A»« 

ment^  d'une   notice    biographique.      248  pp.    8vo.  f  ^^^  i'uDusnerB 

BmxeUee  [1892  ?]  J 

B0GBB8  (J.  £.  Thosold).    Economic  Interpretation  of  ^ 

History.      (Lectures  deliyered  in  Worcester  College  I  t>      u    ^ 

Hall,    Oxford,    1887-88.)     Second  edition,     xvii  +  f  l^i^'iwed 

647  pp.,  8to.     1891 J 

8cHri.zs-GABTBBNiTz  (Db.  G.  tok).    Social  Peace,  a1 

Study  of  the  Trade  Union  Moyement  in  England.  I 

Translated  by  C.  M.  Wicksteed,  and  edited  by  Graham  f  " 

Wallas.     XT  +  300  pp.,  8vo.     1893 J 

SxABT  (Wiixiah).     Miners'   Wages  and  the  Sliding!  rm.     a    1.1. 

Scale.    34  pp.,  8vo.    Glasgow,  1894 /  ^®  -^'^^^^^ 

BxiTH  (Swibb).     Technical  Education  in  a  Yorkshire  1 

Town.    27  pp.,  8to.    1894    J 
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Dnuitioiu. 


Bt  whom  Presented 
(when  not  purchased). 


W.    A.    Temperley, 
Esq.,  Jon. 


TheSocietj 


(e)  Societies,  ^.  (Britleh)— C(m/<2. 
Newcastle  Farmers'  Olub.    Journal,  1894.     (GontainB :  l 

Notes  on  Imports  of  Amcultural  Produce  into  United  > 

Kingdom  in  1893,  by  Jr.  A,  Temperley yjun,    8vo.)     J 
BOTal  Agiicnltural  Society.     Journal.     Third  Series.  *! 

VoL  ir,  part  4.    1893.    (Contains :  "  Farm  Labourers  I 

of  Bngland  and  Wales,"  by  W.  JS,  Bear.    "  Peat  and  f 

its  Products,"  by  JT.  Fream)    J 

Boyal  Asiatic  Society.    Journal  for  Jan.,  1894. 

Royal    Oeographical    Society.      Geographical    JoumaLI 

(Current  numbers) „ j 

JELoyal  IrUh  Accuiemy — 

Proceedings.   Hiird  Series.     Vol.  iii,  No.  1.    Dec.,] 
1898.    Plates,  8vo I 

Transactions.   YoLxxx^parte  5—10, 1898.  Plates,  4to.  J 

Boyal  Society.    Proceedings.     (Current  numbers)  

Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh — 

Proceedings.     Vol.  xix,  1891-92.    Plates,  8vo "I 

Transactions.    Parts  1  and  2  of  yoI.  xxxTii.  Sessions  > 

1891-92  and  1892-93.    Plates,  4to J 

Boyal  United  Serrice  Institution.    Journal.     (Current  \ 

monthly  munbers)  J 

Society  of  Accountants  and  Auditors.   The  Incorporated  1 

Accountants' Journal.   Vol.  y.  No.  19, 1894.  l»a.  8vo.J 

Society  of  Arts.    Journal.    (Current  numbers)    

Surveyort^  InsHtution — 

Trsjisactions.     (Current  numbers)  

Idbrary  Catalogue.     Third  edition.    December,  1893. 

with  appendices.    8yo 

Tramways    Institute    of    Great   Britain   and    Ireland.  \ 

Quarterly  Jom?ial.    No.  13, 1894.    4to J 


The  Academy 
The  Society 


^1} 


(f)  PerlodicaLi,  Ao.  (British).* 

Aeconntant,  The Current  numbers 

Athenasum,  The  „ 

Bankers'  Magazine,  The „ 

British  Trade  Journal,  The    „ 

Building  Societies    and   Land   Com-l 

names' Gaawtte,  The    J  " 

Colliery  Guardian „ 

Commereial  World,  The „ 

Economist,  The   „ 

Unance  Chronicle,  The  ., „ 

Fireman,  The  „ 

Insurance  Post,  The   „ 

„       Becord,  The „ 

Xnyention „ 

Inyestors'  Monthly  Manual,  The „ 

Iron  and  Coal  Trades'  Beyiew,  The „ 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Coal  Times ,, 


The  Institution 
The  Society 
it 

The  Institution 
The  Institute 

The  Editor 


*  Foreign  and  Colonial  Periodicals  will  be  found  under  the  yarious  Countries 
or  Odkniies  in  which  they  are  issued. 
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IX.— PERIODICAL    RETURNS. 


REGISTRATION   OF  THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 

No.  L-EN6LAND  AND  WALES. 

MABBIAaES— To  SOth  Septeicbeb,  1893. 

BIBTHS  xsn  DEATHS— To  Slsr  Deoekbbb,  1893. 

A. — Serial  Table  of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  returned  in  th« 
Fears  1893-87,  and  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Years, 

Calendar  Years,  1893-87: — Numbers, 


Yeari 

'93. 

'92. 

•91. 

'90. 

'89. 

'88. 

•87. 

Marriages  No. 

Births „ 

Deaths   , 

914,305 
569,997 

Ill 

226,526 
914,157 
687,925 

213,865 
885,944 
518,353 

203,821 
879,868 
510,971 

200,518 
886,831 
530,758 

Quarters  of  ea^  Calendar  Year,  1893-87. 
(I.)  Mabbiagbb: — Numbers. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

'93. 

'92. 

'91. 

'90. 

'89. 

'88. 

•87. 

March No. 

40,193 

42,788 

49,208 

40,905 

41,006 

40,276 

38,836 

June  „ 

68,807 

69,864 

62,678 

69,180 

65,741 

51,684 

52,687 

September    „ 

68,342 

68,236 

58,651 

57,148 

63,820 

61,603 

49,746 

December     „ 

— 

66,035 

65,994 

65,800 

63,298 

60,258 

59,299 

(XL)  Births:— ^tfm5^«. 


Qrs,  ended 
last  day  of 

•93. 

•92. 

•91. 

•90. 

•89. 

•88. 

■87. 

March No. 

231,412 

219,861 

229,133 

225,640 

220,296 

223,766 

219,162 

June  „ 

236,109 

232,385 

239,480 

220,060 

227,641 

224,112 

226,838 

September   „ 

229,147 

228,254 

224,580 

220,769 

220,341 

214,651 

222,835 

December    „ 

218,637 

216,780 

220,964 

203,468 

217,666 

217,339 

217,996 

(III.)  Deaths: — Numbers. 


Qrs,  ended 
last  day  of 

•93. 

•92. 

•91. 

•90. 

•89. 

•88. 

•87. 

March No. 

144,700 

182,482 

157,987 

165,318 

139,344 

149,976 

143,123 

June  „ 

132,860 

131,991 

171,842 

128,626 

124,434 

124,918 

1^,488 

September  „ 

143,380 

115,733 

116,690 

122,515 

122,362 

107,881 

126,232 

December    „ 

149,057 

128,884 

141,406 

145,790 

132,218 

128,196 

138,916 
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Annual  Rates  of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  per  i,ooo  Persons 
LnnNo  in  the  Tears  1898-87,  and  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Years, 

Calendar  Years,  1888-87: — General  Ratios. 


YXABS 

'93. 

Mean 
'83-92. 

'92. 

•91. 

•90. 

•89. 

•88. 

'87. 

Srtmtd.  Popln. 
of    England 
tfi  ikon*ands\ 
in  middle  of 
each  Year.... 

29>73i.      — 

»9,405i 

29,083, 

28,764, 

28,448, 

28,136, 

27,828, 

PenonB  Mar-\ 
ried / 

Births 

—         15-0 

30-8       31*9 
19-2         to-a 

15-4 

80-6 
190 

15-6 

31-4 
20-2 

16-6 

30-2 
19-6 

150 

311 
18-2 

14*4 

31-2 
18-1 

14-4 
31-9 

Deaths 

19-1 

Z 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1888-87. 
(I.)  PxRSONs  Married  : — Saiio  per  i,oco. 


Qrs.  ended 
Uuid4^  of 

March 

'93. 

Uean 
'83-92. 

'92. 

•91. 

'90. 

'89. 

'88. 

•87. 

10-9 

12'I 

11-7 

13-7 

11-5 

11-7 

11-5 

11-3 

June..^ 

15-9 

I5'3 

16-3 

14-6 

16-5 

15-7 

14-7 

15-2 

September  

15-6 

15-0 

15-7 

16-0 

15-8 

150 

14-6 

14-2 

December   

— 

17*5 

17-8 

18-0 

18-2 

17-7 

17-0 

16-9 

(II.)  Births: — Batio  per  1,000. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March 

•93. 

Mean 
'83-92. 

'92. 

•91. 

•90. 

'89. 

'88. 

'87. 

31-5 
31-7 
30-6 
29-2 

3^-6 
32-7 
3''4 

30-9 

300 
31-7 
30-8 
29-3 

320 
330 
30-6 
30-1 

31-8 
30-7 
30-5 
281 

31-4 
321 
30-7 
30-4 

31-9 
31-9 
30-3 
30-6 

31-9 

June 

32-6 

September  

December   

31-8 
31-1 

{ 

[in.)  Deaths  :- 

—Batio  per  1,00c 

Qr*' ended 
last  day  of 

March 

'93. 

Mean 
'83-92. 

'92. 

'91. 

'90. 

'89. 

'88. 

•87. 

19-7 
17-9 

22'0 
19-1 

24-9 
18-0 

220 
23-7 

23-3 
17-9 

19-9 
17-5 

21-4 
17-8 

20-9 

Jose. — ............. 

18-5 

September  

191 

17*0 

15-6 

15-9 

16-9 

17-1 

15-2 

17-9 

December  

19-9 

18-9 

17-4 

19-3 

20-1 

18-4 

18*1. . 

191 
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B,^Comparattve  Table  of  Consols,  Provision 
each  Quarter  of  1891-fi 


Average  Prices  of 

Qnarten 
ending 

2^«.  per 

Cent. 

CoNaoLs 

(for  Money) 

per 
lool.  Stock. 

Discount 
charged  by 

the  Bank 
of 

England. 

Whkjlt 

per 
Quarter 

in 
England 

and 
Wales. 

Mbat  per  Ponn 

at  the  MetropoUt 

Meat  Market 

(by  the  Carcase] 

with  the  JfeoitPrii 

Beef. 

Mutt 

1891 
Mar.  31 

June  80 

Sept.  30 

Deo.  81 

1892 
Mar.  81 

June  30 

Sept.  80 

Dec.  31 

1883 
Mar.  31 

June  30 

Sept.  80 

Dec  31 

£     #.   d. 
96  16    6 

95  10    5 

95  10  11 

95    0    8 

95  14  10 

96  16    8 

96  18  10 

97  3    7 

98  6    5 
98  16    2 
96    4    2 
98    2    7 

£ 

3'35 

3*8o 

3'57 

3"i2 

j-i8 

2*00 

2-79 

2-64 
3-cx> 
3-56 

s.    d. 
32  11 

89    6 

38  11 

36    8 

38    8 
30  11 
29    3 
27    5 

25  7 

26  2 

26  4 

27  2 

d.  d.  d. 
3|-7i 

5l 

4i-.7i 

5l 
4i-7f 

6 
4f-7i 

6 

41-7* 

5l 
4t-6| 

5* 
4|-7i 

6 
3t-7i 

5i 

3|-7i 

41—7 

4,ii7, 

6 
4-7t 
5i 

7i 

6f- 
7 

6i- 
7l 

6i- 

74 

6- 

71 
6- 

7i 

61- 

6i 

5- 

61 

6i- 

6| 
6*- 

6| 
61- 

6i 
61- 

7 

C. — Special  Average  Death-Bute  Table: — ANNUi 
i,ooo  in  Town  and  Country  Districts  of  Ei 
Years  1891-98. 


TowH  Districts. 

Area 

in  Statute 
Acres. 

Population 

Estimated 

iu  the  middle 

or  1893. 

Quartc 

endinj 

AU  Begistratdon  Snb-Dis^ 
trida   threa-foorths    of 
the  population  of  which. 

3,737,930 

19,201,709 

fMarc 
J  June 
1  Sept. 
LDec. 

Year 

All  the  remaininff  Royis.^ 
trationSab.I>isbioteof 
England   and  Wales-  1 
not  coming  within  the  r 
alwvedefiaitionofTown 
Districts J 

38,579,955 

>o,5a9»39i 

Year 

fMarc 
J  June 
1  Sept. 
[Dec. 
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Miscellanea. 


[Mar 


J'.r 


1 1-    .  1 
111:'  I 


W: 


■M 


E.^D%vmonal  TaW« .'—Marriages  in  the  Year  ending  ZOth  September;  and 
and  Deaths  in  the  Tear  eliding  ZUt  December^  1893,  as  Registered  Quartt 


I 

3 

8 

4                   S                   6 

Markiagbs  in  Qnarten  endi 

DIVISIONS. 
(England  and  Wales.) 

in 
Slatute  Acres. 

Population, 
1891. 

Slst 

December, 

1892. 

Slst 
March. 
1898. 

80th  Jnne. 
189S. 

s 

Ev&LD.  &  Wales... .ro^a^f 

37,239,351 

No. 
29,002,525 

No. 

66,035 

No. 
40,193 

No. 
58,807 

I.  London , 

74,692 

3,991,604 

3,238,579 
3,136,622 

4,997,695 
3,964,632 
3,535»223 

1,951,126 
3,726,829 
3,528,621 

5,093,728 

4,211,743 

2,867,538 
1,863,469 
1,575,311 

1,908,998 
3,250,007 
1,806,415 

4,660,594 
3,218,882 
1,863,163 

1,776,405 

10,388 

6,236 
3,906 
3,841 

4,074 
7.530 
4,250 

10,004 
7,512 
3,987 

4,307 

6,656 

3,338 
1,865 
1,806 

2,573 
4,210 
2,449 

7,076 
4,630 
2,839 

2,751 

9,644 

5,475 
3,206 

^.534 

3,59" 

6,775 
4,121 

9,713 
6,521 
3,729 

3,498 

n.  South-Eastem  

ni.  South  Midland 

IV.  Eastern 

V.  South-Westem 

VI.  West  Midland  

VII.  North  Midland 

vni.  North-Westem 

IX.  Yorkshire 

z.  Northern   

XI.  Momnthsh.  &  Wales 

8 

9              10              11               13 
B1KTH8  in  each  Quarter  of  1893  ending 

18             U              16 
Dbaths  in  each  Quarter  of  18fi 

DIVISIONS. 
(England  and  Wales.) 

31st 
March. 

30th 
Jnne. 

80th 
Septem- 
ber. 

Slst 
Decem- 
ber. 

Slst 
March. 

SOlh 
June. 

30th 
Septem- 

ber. 

f 

Ehgld.  &WAUtS....Toials 

No. 
231,289 

No. 
235,^09 

No. 
229,147 

No. 
218,637 

No. 
144,626 

No. 
132,860 

No. 
143,380 

I.  London , 

35»i26 

20,041 
13,650 
12,609 

13,111 
26,854 
14>474 

38,655 
25,010 
16,527 

I5>232 

33,007 

19,674 
14,019 
12,845 

13,627 
27,264 
15,283 

39,905 
26,285 
16,962 

32,837 

19,525 
13,642 
12,174 

13,132 
26,136 
14,776 

38,612 
26,041 
16,628 

15,644 

31,995 

18,617 
13,140 
11,645 

12,541 
25,018 
14,195 

36,725 
24,483 
15,8'7fi 

23,242 

12,772 
8,027 

7,279 

9,061 

16,037 

8,217 

25,453 

16,467 

8.7;8 

20,378 

10,934 
6,882 
6,422 

7,917 

14,403 

7,509 

25,454 

15,171 

8,721 

9,069 

21,581 

",831 
7,334 
7,077 

7,172 

15.005 

8,570 

27,809 
17,930 
10,540 

8,531 

II.  South-Eastem 

ni.  South  Midland 

rv.  Eastern 

V.  South-Westem 

VI.  West  Midland  

VII.  North  Midland 

VIII.  North-Westem 

IX.  Yorkshire 

X.  Northern  

^i.  Monmthsh.& Wales 

16,23 

3 

14.4 

m 

9,33 

3 
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MisceUanea, 


ll,-— Special  Average  Table: — Number  of  Birthsy  Deatlts^  c 
and  in  the  Town  and  ConnJtry  Districts  for  each  Qt 
Zlst  December,  1893,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Pop 
of  Illegitimate  Births,  and  their  Proportion  to  th&  Tota 


Registration 

6ronps 
of  Dbtricta. 

ToUl  Births. 

lUegitimate  Births. 

£ 

Number. 

Annual 

Rate  per 

Cent. 

Number. 

Per  Cent, 
of  Total 
Births. 

Number 

1st  Quarter— 

SOOTLAKD    

31,851 

3*11 

2,392 

7-6 

21,005 

Principal  towna  .... 
I^ge          „      .... 
Small          „      .... 
Mainland  rural  .... 
Inaular       „ 

12,875 

4,192 

7,008 

6,592 

684 

3"20 
3*32 
3*" 
=1-83 

2*22 

942 
260 
400 
668 
32 

7*3 
6-2 
7-0 

lO'l 

4*7 

9,466 
2,702 
4,250 
4,082 
505 

2nd  Quarter^ 

SOOTLAIO)    

33,803 

3*31 

2,355 

7*0 

19,588 

Principal  towns  .... 
Large          „      .... 
Small           „      .... 
Mainland  rural  .... 
Insular        „ 

14,222 

4,659 

7,486 

6,879 

607 

3-50 

3:38 
2  92 

1*95 

964 
280 
461 
621 
29 

6-8 
6-0 
6-2 

9*0 
4-8 

8,796 
2,588 
3,993 
3,782 
429 

Zrd  Quarter— 

Scotland  

31,287 

3*03 

2,327 

7-4 

18,638 

Principal  towns  .... 

12,982 

3-i6 

977 

7'5 

8,092 

Large          „      .... 
Small          „      .... 

4,252 

3*^9 

238 

5*6 

2,598 

6,908 

3'io 

463 

6-7 

8,968 

Mainland  rural  .... 

6,415 

2*69 

612 

9*5 

3,545 

Insular        „ 

735 

i*33 

37 

S'o 

440 

Ath  Quarter — 

SOOTT.ATTT) 

30,599 

1*97 

2,326 

7-6 

20,406 

Principal  towns  .... 

12,870 

3*13 

914 

7-1 

8,862 

Large          „      .... 

3,981 

3-o8 

245 

6-2 

2,610 

Small           „      .... 

6,817 

3 '07 

515 

7-6 

4,206 

Mainland  rural  .... 

6,226 

2-6i 

623 

100 

4,219 

Insular        „ 

705 

2-24 

29 

4« 

509 

Population  of 

Scotland. 

Population. 

Scothmd. 

Principal 
Towns. 

Large  Towns. 

S 
Tc 

By  Census  of  1891 

4,025,647 
4»o93»959 

1,583,777 
1,629,600 

497,5  » I 
512,608 

86^ 

Estimated  to  the  middle  "1 
of  1893   / 

88: 
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IIL — Divisumal  Table: — Marriages,  Births, anc?  Deaths  Registered  in 
the  Year  ended  Zist  Deoeimher^  1893. 
CCompOed  from  tlM  Bagiftnr^GeiMnJ'k  Quarterly  RetnriM.) 


1 

DIVISIONS. 
(Seotlaad) 

8 

AutA 

in 
SUtnte  Acres. 

8 

POPULATIOH, 

1891. 
(Periont.) 

4 
Marriages. 

6 
Births. 

6 
Deaths. 

SoonkAVD  ToidU 

19.639.377 

No. 
4,025,647 

No. 
27,090 

No. 
1271O40 

No. 
79,637 

2,261,622 
4*739.876 
i.429.594 

»,790.492i 
i.693>»76 

1.463,397 
i.i9a.5H 
2,069,696 

118,287 
168,886 
483,580 

629,086 
814,840 

1,563,258 
599,170 
208,696 

490 

710 

2,7*7 

4,026 
1,708 

11,952 
4,376 
1,101 

2,562 

3,902 

18,125 

18,176 
9,580 

56,501 

18,011 

5,183 

1,740 
2,785 
7,355 

12,140 
6,126 

34,625 

11,294 

3,572 

n.  North-Western 

izz.  Norih-Eastem 

XT.  Bast  Midland   

n.  Sauth-Westem 

th.  South-Eastern 

No.  m-GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

SuHKART  of  Marriages,  in  the  Year  ended  ZOth  September^  1803 ;  and 
of  Births  and  Deaths,  in  the  Year  ended  Zlet  Deceoiber^  1803. 

(CompiJed  from  the  Quarterly  Betona  of  the  reepectiTe  RegistrarB-Geiieral.) 


[GOO'S  omitted.] 

Marriages. 

Per 
1.000  of 
Popu- 
latiou. 

Births. 

Per 
1,000  of 
Popu- 
iation. 

Deaths. 

Per 

C0VKTBIX8. 

Area 

in 
Statate 
Acres. 

lat^n', 

1881. 

iPertont.) 

1.000  of 
Popu- 
laUon. 

England    andl 

Walea... J 

Soodand 

37,239. 

19.639, 
20,323, 

No. 
29,003, 

4,026, 
4,705, 

No. 
223,377 

27,477 
21,460 

7*7 
6-8 
4-6 

No. 
914,305 

127,040 
106,031 

Ratio. 
31-5 

31*5 

22'5 

No. 
569,997 

79,641 
82,822 

Ratio. 
I9'6 

19*8 

Ireland    

17-6 

Qbxat  Britain  1 

ASTD  IbJOAHDJ 

77,201, 

87,734, 

272,314 

7'2 

1,147,376 

30-4 

732,460 

19-4 
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t 

1 

DOt 

Rain. 

Hon. 
zontal 
More- 
ment 
ofibe 
Air. 

Number  of  Nights 
it  was 

Low- 
est 

Read, 
ing 
at 

Night. 

High. 
eat 

Read. 

ing 

at 

Night. 

1893. 

)iir. 

rom 

rer- 

feof 

53 

ears. 

A.mnt. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Yean. 

At  or 
below 
80O. 

Be. 

tween 
80© 
and 
40O. 

Above 
40*>. 

Months. 

Sre. 
h  « 

In. 
1-45 

In. 
-0-41 

Miles. 
871 

16 

14 

1 

o 
13-9 

o 
48-1 

January 

-  6 

8-73 

+1-18 

836 

6 

80 

8 

31-6 

41-8 

Feb. 

-  1 

0-4S 

-118 

358 

15 

18 

3 

80-9 

43-0 

March 

0 

Sam 
4*«0 

Sum 
-0-86 

Menu 
385 

Sum 
87 

Sum 

47 

Sum 
6 

13-9 

"^Y 

Meana 

0 

0-13 

-1«1 

380 

6 

82 

8 

84-7 

41-4 

Apnl 

-  6 

0-58 

-164 

340 

1 

18 

12 

89*4 

47-0 

May 

-  8 

0-83 

-116 

389 

1 

4 

25 

39*8 

62-0 

June 

-  8 

Sum 
1-47 

Sum 
-4-31 

Mean 
838 

Sum 

8 

Sum 
44 

Sum 
89 

Lowest 
84-7 

Hlvhst 
53-0 

Meant 

-  3 

8-88 

+076 

888 

0 

1 

80 

39-2 

57-3 

July 

-  4 

1-35 

-114 

838 

0 

4 

27 

33-8 

68-1 

August 

-  1 

1-29 

-106 

858 

1 

11 

18 

29-0 

64-6 

Sept. 

-  3 

Sum 
6-87 

Sum 
-1-44 

Mean 
843 

Sum 
1 

Sum 
16 

Sum 
75 

Loweftt 
29-0 

Hitchst 
58-1 

Me«« 

^  1 

4-16 

+1-89 

866 

2 

19 

10 

87*7 

55  0 

Octobei 

V  8 

l-8i 

-0-61 

868 

14 

14 

8 

21-8 

44*0 

Nov. 

-  1 

3-19 

+0^4 

807 

17 

14 

0 

17-1 

36  1 

Dec. 

0 

Sum 
8-19 

Sum 
+  112 

Mean 
308 

Sum 
S3 

Sum 
47 

Sum 
12 

Lowest 
17-1 

Hlirhst 
55*0 

Means 

>lus  signifies  above  the  average. 


3th  it  was  generally  above,  being  as  much  as  10°*8 
daily  excess  for  the  twenty-three  days  being  3^*2 ; 
the  Slst  it  was  below,  the  mean  daily  deficiency 

the  air  for  December  was  40^*6,  being  1^*6  and  1^*0 
[red  and  twenty-two  and  fifty>two  years  resp«ctively ; 
^2,  0^*5  lower  than  in  1891,  and  io^'8  higher  than 


»eratare  of  the  air  for  December  was  45°'9,  being 
ty-two  years ;  it  was  5°-l  higher  than  in  1892,  0°*6 
\  higher  than  in  1890. 
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Trade  of  United  Kinfirdom,  1898-92-01. — Distribution  of  Exports*  from  United  Kinffdcm^] 
according  to  their  Declared  Real  Value;  and  the  Declared  Real  Value  (Ex-duty)  of 
Imports  at  Port  of  Entry,  and  therefore  induding  Freight  and  Importer's  Profit, 


Merchandise  {excluding  Gold  and  Silver) 

Imported  from,  and  Exported  to, 

the  following  Foreign  Countries,  fcc. 


[OOO's  omitted.] 


1893. 


Imports 
fn>m 


Baporit 
to 


1892. 


Imports 
tnm 


EapwU 
to 


1891. 


Inporu 


I. — FOEEIGN  COFNTEIES. 

Northern  Europe ;  tIz.,  Russia,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark  &  Iceland,  &  Heligoland 

Central  Enrope;  viz., Germany,  Holland, 
and  Belgium    

Western  jEnrope ;  viz.,  France,  Portugal 

fwifch  Azores,  Madeira,  &c.),  and  Spain 
with  GKbraltar  and  Canaries)    

Soathem  Europe ;  'V'iz.,  Italy ,  Austrian  em- 
pire, Greece,  Boumania,  Bulgaria,  k  Malta 
Levant;      '^•)     Turkey,     Asiatic     and 
European  (including  Cyprus),  and  Egypt 

Northern  Africa;  viz.,  Tripoli,  Tunis,! 
Alfferia  and  Morocco J 

Western  Africa 

Eastern  Africa;  ^ith  Afincan  Ports  on"! 
ited  8ea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon,  V 
and  Kooria  Mooria  Islands J 

Tn^jan  Seas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java,  Philip- 1 

pines;  other  Islands    J 

Soutii  Sea  Islands    

China  and  Japan,  including  Hong  Kong 
United  States  of  America  

Mexico  and  Central  America 

Foreign  West  Indies,  Hayti,  &c 

South  America  (Northern), NewGranada,  l 

Venezuela,  and  Ecuador  J 
„  (Pacific),    Peru,    BoUTia,1 

Chili,  and  Patagonia  ....  j 
„  (Atlantic)Brazil,  Uruguay,  1 

and  Argentine  Bepublic  j 

Whale  Fisheries;  Gmlnd., Davis' Straits,] 
Southn.  Whale  Fishery,  Falkland  Islands,  ^ 
and  French  Possessions  in  If  orth  America  J 
Total — Foreign  Countries  

n. — ^BbITISH  POS8BSSI0178. 

British  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore   

Austral.  Cols. — N.  So.W.,yictoria  &Queensld. 

„  „       So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm.,! 

N.  Zealand,  &  Fiji  Islands  J 

British  North  America   

„    W.IndietwithBtsh.Guiana&Honduras 

Cape  and  Katal    

Brt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena 

Mauritius 

Channel  Tfltyndif   


£ 

72,103, 

56,769, 

io,395» 
13,849, 

1,316, 
398, 
607, 

3,794, 

79, 
5,9x6, 

91,776, 

1,796, 

247, 

93  a, 

5,175, 

9,615, 

232, 


18,382, 
34,211, 

19,956, 

9,197, 
9,140, 

869, 
851, 

1,137, 

2,898, 

80, 
10,165, 

24,023, 
1,840, 
2,035, 

2,189, 

8.174, 

14,848, 

35, 


£ 

34.971, 
71,562, 

58,305, 

9,477, 
16,448, 

1,429, 
417, 

844, 

4,166, 

68, 

5,232, 

108,186, 

^543, 

175, 

842, 

5,445, 

8,342, 

1 22, 


£ 

12,548, 

33,362, 

21,892, 

9,897, 
9,388, 

1,063, 
1,078, 

934, 

3,167, 

64, 
10,568i 

26,546, 
2,128, 
2,213, 

1,78^, 

4,498, 

14,844, 

40, 


£ 

43,920,!  ] 

71,587,.  J 

58,699. 

",337: 
16,577, 


1,285, 
594* 
712, 

4,638, 

59.! 
6,973,, 

I04,409< 

1,894. 

2491 

730, 
4,680, 
8,075, 

150, 


314,510, 


150,029, 


327,574, 


"55,947. 


337,568,11 


35,047, 
18,856, 

11,222, 

13,314, 
2,838, 
5,552, 
2,166, 

244, 
1,231, 


81,458, 
9,652, 

5,564, 

7,202. 
3,854, 
8,598, 
1,647, 
806, 
786, 


39,327, 
'9,159, 

11,384, 
14,566, 
3,134, 
5,463, 
1,788, 
230, 
1,169, 


30,940, 
13,086, 

6,190, 

7,428, 
8,112, 
7,929, 
1,407, 
270, 
768, 


41,760,  J 
18,535,'  ' 


12,727, 

1 2,606. 

2,741, 
6,254, 
1,782. 
268, 
1,200, 


Total — British  Possessions 

General  Total  £ 


90,470, 


68,467, 


96,220, 


71,130, 


97,873, 


404,980, 


218,496, 


423,794, 


227,077, 


435,441^2 


*  «.«.,  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures. 


1394] 


Imjforts,  Exports  J  Shipping^  Bxdlion, 
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:    Trade  of  TTxated  Kingdom,  for  the  Tears   IB&H-eB,— Declared   Value  of  the  Total 
I         Exports  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Prodtice  and  Manufactures  to  each  Foreiffn 
Country  and  British  Possession. 


Herchandiae  Exported 
to  the  following  Foreign  Coimtnee,  See. 


[OOCb  omitted.] 


1892. 


1891. 


1890. 


1889. 


1888. 


I. — FonSlGV  COUITIBIES. 

northern  Europe;   tIz.,  Russia,  Sweden,! 

Nonrsy,  Denmark,  &  Iceland,  k  Helgoland  J 
Ceitral  Europe;  tIz.,  0erman7,^>lland') 

and  Belgium  j 

Western  Europe;   ^m  France,  Portugal  1 

iwith  AxoT^  Madeira,  &c.),  and  Spain  [• 
with  GKbraltar  and  Canaries) J 

Sonthem  Europe;  tIz.,  italj,  Austrian  1 

Smpire,  Greece,  Ionian  Islands,  and  Malta  J 

Levant;  vi*.,   Turk^,    Soumania,    Syria  1 

and  F^estine,  and  Mgypt J 

Northern   AMca;    Tiz.,   Tripoli,  Tunis,! 
Algeria,  and  Morocco  J 

Western  AMca 

Eastern  AMca;  with  African  Ports  on 
Bed  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon, 
and  Kooria  Mooria  Islands  

Indian  Seas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java,  Philip- 1 

pines;  other  Islands J 

South  Sea  Islands 

China,  including  Hong  Kong  and  Japan  .... 

United  States  of  America 

r  Mexico  and  Central  America  

ToKign  West  Indies  and  Hayti  

South  America  (Northern),  New  Granada,  1 

Venezuela  and  Ecuador  J 
„  (Pacific),    Porn,    Bolivia,  1 

Chili,  and  Pataffonia  ....  j 
„  (Atiantic),Brazil,Uruguay,1 

and  Argentine    Confed.j 

Other  countries  (nnenumerated) 


:} 


Ibtal — Eoreiffn  Countries.. 


ric-1 


n. — ^British  Possisbiovs. 

British  India,  Cejlon,  and  Singi^re 

Austral.  Cols.— New  South  Wales  and  Vic- 
toria, So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm.,  and 
Zealand 

British  North  America 

„     W.Indiee  with  Btsh.Gmana&Hondura8 

^€H»e  and  Natal  

Brt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena.... 

iMaoritius 

lOhannd  Islands 

Other  posaesnona  


Total — Briiish  Possessions  

General  Total  £ 


£ 

5,648, 

24»7a4, 

7,7231 

1,309* 
670, 

ia9, 
86, 

69, 


£ 

4,897, 

22,564, 

8,940, 

1,153, 
694, 

145, 
106, 


52, 


£ 
5.507, 

23,504, 
9,459, 

1,366, 

727, 

128, 
180, 


54, 


£ 
5,660, 

25,785, 

8,879, 

1,478, 
705, 

151, 
149, 

88, 


523, 

i4.865> 

197, 

1,316, 

134. 

394, 

81, 


448, 

18,522, 

321, 

1,024, 

116, 

293, 

464, 

181, 


473, 

14,272, 

157, 

1,055, 


347, 
491, 
184, 


524, 

18,585, 
167, 
963, 


412, 
795, 
145, 


58,391, 


54,920 


67,986, 


69,525, 


1,303, 
2,247, 

1,101, 

378, 

213, 

21, 

210, 

34, 


1,542, 

2,756, 

1,054, 
468, 
681, 
181, 

20, 
216, 

51, 


l,m, 

2,464, 

1,047, 
420, 
676, 


193, 
48, 


1,540, 

2,742, 

1,286, 

388, 

802, 

79, 

29, 

209, 

57, 


6,172, 


6,959, 


6,736, 


7,132, 


64*563, 


61,879, 


64,722, 


66,667, 


£ 
4,849, 

24,177, 

10,508, 

1,461, 
619, 

124, 
168, 


72, 


463, 

12,314, 
163, 
881, 

78, 

378, 

561, 

182, 


56,948, 


1,485, 

8,186, 

1,185, 

380, 

496, 

76, 

84, 

230, 

76, 


7,096, 


64,043, 
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MisceUanea. 


[Mar. 


IMPOETS.— (United  Kingdom.)— For  the  Years  ie93-92'9l'90'89. —Dedared 
Real  Vctlue  {Ex-duty),  at  Fort  of  EiUry  {and  therefore  including  Freight  and 
ImporteT^s  Profit),  of  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise  Imported 
into  the  United  Kifigdom. 

[000*1  omitted.] 


FORSIOH  A&TICLK8  IXPOBTXD. 

1898. 

1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

1889. 

KAwMATL8.-rcar«Ze,&c.  Cotton,  Eaw    ... 
Wool    

30,685, 

26,303, 

14,064, 

2,518, 

5,777, 

1,391, 

£ 

87,888, 

28,451, 

13,867, 

2,743, 

6,354, 

1,357, 

£ 

46,081, 

29,729, 

14,148. 

2,772, 

7,889, 

1.048, 

42,757, 

28,586, 

14,032, 

2,856, 

7,868, 

1,521, 

£ 
45,269, 
80,301, 

Silk* 

16^87, 

Flax 

8,066, 
8,694, 
1,783, 

Hemp  and  Jute 
Indigo 

80,738, 

90,160, 

101,112, 

97,620, 

104,500, 

2,181, 
2,704, 

18,941, 
2,163, 

15.391, 

2,085, 
2,539, 

19,320, 
1,748, 

17,152, 

2,487, 
2,639, 

21,123, 
1,772, 

14,924, 

2,514, 
2,468, 

23,711, 
1,729, 

17,127, 

3,074^ 

Oils 

2,618, 

Metals 

22,065, 

Tallow 

1,645, 

Timber 

19,826, 

41,380, 

42,844, 

42,895, 

47,549, 

49.248, 

j£arcltl.    Guano 

95, 
7,016, 

189, 
7,044, 

189, 
7,554, 

167, 
6,872, 

191, 

Seeds    

7,947, 

7,111, 

7,233, 

7,693, 

7,039, 

8.138, 

TROPT0AL.Afl..PBOT>FClf.  TflA   

10,217, 

4,063, 

22,262, 

2,140, 
6,035, 
5,303, 
1,915, 

10,047, 
3,990, 

19,949, 
3,588, 
2,789, 
7,148, 
6,020, 
2,187, 

10,788, 
3,495, 

20,030, 
8,424, 
2,799, 
7,007, 
6,985, 
2,277, 

9,998, 
4,058, 
18,261, 
3,543, 
2,549, 
6,723, 
6,891, 
2,128, 

10,023. 

Coffee  and  Cliic... 
Sugar  &  Molasses 
Tobacco   

4.411. 

22,653, 

3^74^ 

Bice 

2,689, 

Fruits  

6,215, 

Wines 

5,909, 

Spirits 

1,859, 

55,501, 

SSM^y 

55,750, 

53,i5ir 

57.733- 

Food  Grain  and  Meal. 

Provisions    

51,300, 
53,269, 

58,733, 
52,232, 

62,022, 
4«,146, 

53,046, 
51,198, 

5O,806» 
47,454, 

104,5^9, 

110,965, 

110,168, 

104.243, 

9«.262, 

Heniainder  of  Bnumerated  Articles    .... 

68,834, 

71,574. 

72,087, 

66,517, 

65.103, 

Total  EvuintRATED  Ikfobts  .... 

358,133. 
46,935, 

378,444, 
45,350, 

389,705, 
45,736, 

376,119, 
44*767, 

382,984. 
44.227. 

Total  Imports  

405,068, 

423,794, 

435.441. 

420,886, 

427,211. 

•  "  Silk,"  inclusive  of  manufactxired  silk,  "  not  made  up." 
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Por  the  Tears  1803-92-91- 90-89.. — Declared 
tf  of  Articles  of  British  a?w?  Irish  Produce 
I,  the  United  Kingdom, 

)00*t  omitted.] 


1893. 

1692. 

1891. 

1890. 

1889. 

iB 

£ 

54»7i7, 
9,o6o, 

16,428, 
6,030, 
i,5>6, 
383, 
4»779» 
1,005, 

£ 

56,266, 

9,693, 

17,907, 

5,276, 

1,655, 

328, 

5,166, 

890, 

£ 

60,230, 

11,177, 

18,447, 

5,046, 

1,745, 

516, 

5,032, 

899, 

£ 

62,079, 

12,352, 

20,422, 

4,089, 

2,230, 

478, 

5,716, 

866, 

£ 

58.826, 

11,711, 

21,340, 

4,312, 

2,507, 

509, 

5,777, 

8S9, 

93-918, 

97,176, 

io3,o9z, 

108,232, 

105,851. 

4^264, 
i»495, 

4,847, 
1,758, 

5,151, 
2,000, 

5,036, 
2,113, 

4,977, 
2,251, 

5>759» 

6,605, 

7,151. 

7,149, 

7,228, 

•• 

2,048, 

13.970, 

20,614, 

3,477, 

1,160, 

14,488, 

2,395, 

13,887, 

21,766, 

4,218, 

1,253, 

16,811, 

2,528, 

15,818, 

26,877, 

4,345, 

1,174, 

18,895, 

2,765, 

16,413, 

31,582, 

5,058, 

1,315, 

19,020, 

2,988, 

15,255, 

29,153, 

3,787, 

1,282, 

14,794, 

55»757, 

60,130, 

69,637, 

76,153, 

67,259, 

W 

2,753,  1     2,94z, 

3.»21, 

3,113.  1     3.240, 

•• 

»,5o6, 

86, 

44» 

353, 

505» 

1,178, 

1,652, 

82, 

45, 

844, 

539, 

1,367, 

1,695, 

124, 

47, 

814, 

696, 

1,296, 

1,877, 

138, 

48, 

262, 

663, 

1,260, 

1,858, 

144, 

49, 

231, 

589, 

1.176, 

3*672, 

4,029, 

4.072, 

4,228, 

3.997, 

J 

1,263, 
5", 

3.841, 
646, 

307, 
816, 

1,290, 
533, 

8,758, 
586, 
322, 
865, 

1,889, 
592, 

4,229, 
571, 
891, 
916, 

1,325, 
647, 

4,279, 
535, 
404, 
968, 

1,295, 

2^87, 
503, 
438, 
965, 

7,395. 

7,354. 

8,088, 

8,158, 

5.988, 

„ 

35.127, 
H."5. 

35.358, 
13.483, 

37,656, 
14.418, 

42,354. 
14.156, 

37,230, 
17,299. 

" 

218,496, 

227,077, 

247,235. 

263,543, 

248,092, 
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SHIPPING. — (United  Kingdom.) — Account  of  Tonnage  of  Vessels  Entered  and 
Cleared  with  Cargoes,  from  and  to  Various  Countries,  during  the  Years  ended 
December,  1893-92-91. 


Countries  from 

whence  Entered  and 

to 

which  Cleared. 


Foreign  Countbiks. 

T>  f  Northern  ports 

^""'»  i  Southern    „ 

Svreden    

Norway   

Denmark 

Germany 

Holland  

Belgium  

France 

Spain  

Portugal 

Italy 

Aufttrian  territories    

Greece 

Turkey    

Boumania   

Eg3rpt 

United  States  of  America 

Mexico,     Foreign    West  "| 
Indies,     and     Central 
America  

Brazil : 

Peru 

Chili    

China  , 

Other  countries 


Totalj  Foreign  Countries 

BRITISH  Possessions. 

North  American  Colonies .... 

East  Indies,  including  1 
Ceylon,  Singapore,  and  \ 
Mauritius    J 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

West  Indies    

Channel  Islands 

Other  ix)8ses8ions  


Total y  Britvih  PoxsesHons 

Total  Fobbion  Countries 
AND  British  Possessions, 

Twelve  Months  ri893 

ended  <     '92 

December,       [    '91 


Total  British  and  Foreign. 


1893. 


Entered.         Cleared. 


Tons. 

1,463,306 

850,572 

1,587,617 

1,200,254 

347,838 

1,793,327 

2,069,284 

1,571,819 

2,205,266 

2,604,824 

131,863 

228,034 

66,904 

134,817 

290,881 

430,286 

364,843 

5,800,942 

60,302 

152,925 

83,921 

215,903 

143,371 

1,145,770 


24,444,899 


1,485,661 

1,196,488 

773,150 

96,797 

358,108 

440,633 


4,350,837 


28,795.736 


Tons. 
1,344.850 

187,01 
1,167,113 

866,265 
1,082,987 

3,481,51 
1.876,389 

i,409.5'4.'^ 
3,760,985 

»,345,o53 
386,639 

2,303,148 
181,863 
ii6.«;86 
386,87 
207,823 
830,476 

3,608,863 

343,7521 

794,566 
86,596 

3H,ii» 

34,027 

1,646,612 


27,863,648 


815,919 
1,787,192 

723,892 

^53,583 

269,58^ 

1,238,629 


5,088,803 


32.952,451 


1892. 


Entered. 


Tonn. 

1,380,682 

508,025 

1,628,177 

1,283,800 

354,183 

1,948,003 

2,017,96n 

1,466,255 

2,231,r)4S 

2,533,505 

129,090 

228,994 

43,290 

120,508 

318,875 

260,962 

435,922 

6,109,057 

50,576 

135,102 

55,205 

259,206 

125,887 

1,222,918 


24,847,735 


1,692,250 

1,376,070 

772,887 
103,034 
407,244 
430,649 


4,682,134 


29,629,869 


Cleared. 


Tons. 
1,165,695 

180,556 
1,305,803 

881,267 
1,074,1  if 
3,464,223 
1,951,566 

1,487,994 

3,986,03 

1,382,630 

42i»35i 

2,276,135 
157,688 
148,057 

355.741 
184,346 

933.35c^ 
3,937,828 

399.203 

839,743 
62,896 

326,121 

31,262 

1,627,550 


28,581,158 


806,539 
1,922,644 

831,733 
274.351 
280,127 

1.247,273 


5,562,667 


33,943,825 


1891. 


Entered. 


Tons. 

1,478,096 

797,101 

1,556,485 

1,171,293 

376,442 

1,974,764 

1,790,742 

1,454,371 

2,191,863 

2,232,083 

133,225 

237,467 

47,975 

108,735 

283,982 

374,408 

447,304 

5,255,570 

74,589 

180,554 

19,443 

268,546 

152,623 

1,109,608 


23,667,359 


1,320,818 

1,519,890 

747,069 

97,341 

821,223 

427,084 


4,433,425 


28,100,784 


Cleared. 


Tons. 

1,143,145 

251,574 

1,270,064 

899.575 
1,086,421 

3,782,367 

1,902,070 

1,474.902 

4,028,542 

1,421,538 

446,683 

2,232,207 

97,991 

155-947 

341.617 

i7.<,677 

976,001 

3,618,191 

392,094 

893,276 
43,296 

369,133 

90,663 

1,485,019 


28,577,993 


816,683 

1,879,4^9 

»,054,i73 
269,790 
250,235 

1,365,147 


5»635.447 


34,213,440 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER  BULLION  and  SPECIE.  —  (United  Kingdom.) 
— Declared  Real  Valus  of,  Imported  and  Exported  for  the  Team 
1893-02-91. 

[000*8  omitted.] 


1893. 

1892. 

1891. 

Goantrics. 

Gold. 

Silver.* 

Gold. 

Siher. 

Gold. 

SiUer. 

Imported  from — 

Australia  

£ 
3,707, 
2,504, 
4,232, 

£ 

1,871, 
7,a68, 

£ 
3,157, 
2,370, 
1,050, 

£ 

2n 

a,ooi, 
5»303, 

£ 

4,280, 

4,635, 
7,675. 

£ 

M4, 
2,171, 
3,984, 

8.  America,  Brazil,! 

Mexico,W.  Indies  J 

United  States   

Kranoe    

10,443, 

1,691, 
1,716, 

1,390, 
1,082, 

1,623, 

158, 

6,129, 

9,194. 

1,387, 
761, 

70, 
33, 

22, 

346, 

6,577, 

1,111, 
506, 

2,264, 
580, 

2,895, 

207, 

7,443, 

7,577, 

i>336, 
1,296, 

118, 
12, 

38, 
218, 

16,490, 

1,687, 
920, 

6,454, 
41, 

1,141, 

178, 

3,364, 

6,2991 

Germanj,  Holland,! 

Belg.,andSwedenJ 
Portugal,        Spain,  1 

and  Gibraltar   ....  J 
Malta  and^  Egypt 

China,  with   Hong! 

Kong  and  Japan  J 

West  C[>ast  of  Africa 

All  other  Countries  .... 

1,527, 
1,153, 

66, 
28, 

3, 

35. 

105, 

TottU*  Imported  .... 

24,232, 

•»,9"3, 

21,583, 

10,746, 

30,275, 

9,3^6, 

Exported  to— 

France     r  »--t 

786. 
7,126, 

616, 

373, 
887. 

28, 

3,819, 
6,844, 

1,216, 

15', 
40i» 

879» 

6,639, 

.  7,780, 

1,095, 

761, 

405, 

4,012, 

Germany,  Holland,! 

Belg.  &  Sweden     / 
Portugal,        Spain, ! 

and  Gibraltar  ....  j 

B.     India,     Cliina, ! 
Hong  Kong  and   > 
Japan    J 

United  States  

8,628, 

917, 

6,917, 

777, 
8,432, 

1,288, 

ii,639» 

3» 

47, 

358, 

11,878, 
174, 
182, 

1,510, 
1,138, 

i»432» 

11,875, 

18, 

4» 

417, 
333, 

14,414, 
1,500, 
8,163, 

2,659, 
2,432, 

5»>78, 

7,052, 

9, 

South  Africa 

S.  America,  Brazil,! 
Mexico, W.  Indies  J 
All  other  Countries...- 

II, 

80, 

731, 

IkftalsBxporUd  .... 

19,571, 

13,460, 

14,832, 

14,079, 

24,168, 

13,061, 

Ixeeas  of  imports   .... 
exports    .... 

4,661, 

i»547, 

6,761, 

3»333, 

6,107, 

3,745, 
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BRITISH  COBJUf. ---Oazette  Average  Pruxe  (Enolakd  and  Walks), 
Weeklt/ for  ISQS. 


"Weeks  ended 
on 

Saturday. 


Weekly  Average. 
(Per  Imperial  Quarter.) 


Wlieat.      Barley.        Oats. 


Weeks  ended 


Saturday. 


Weekly  Average. 
(Per  Imperial  Quarter.) 


Wheat. 


Barley. 


OaU. 


Jan.  7  , 
„  14 
„  21 


Feb.  4 

„  11 

»  18 

„  26 

March  4 

„  11 
„  18 
.,  25 

April  1 
,,  8 
u    15 


May  6 

,.  13 

„  20 

,.  27 

June  8  , 

„  10. 

„  17, 

„  24. 


9,  d. 

26  4 

26  6 

26  4 

26  3 

^5  " 

as  7 

^5  5 

25  I 

25  - 

24  9 

24  8 

24  9 

24  9 

24  10 

»5  5 

25  10 

25  10 

26  4 

27  - 
27  6 

27  5 

^7  4 

26  II 

26  9 


24  9 

25  6 
25  7 
25  6 

25  4 
25  - 

24  11 

25  1 

25  2 

25  2 

25  0 

25  5 

25  11 
25  6 
24  8 
24  5 

24  - 

28  11 

22  7 

23  2 

25  - 

24  2 

22  10 

23  5 
28  3 


t.  d. 

16  8 

16  II 

17  - 
17  3 

«7  5 

17  II 

17  lo 

18  - 

17  II 

18  I 
18  7 
18  3 

18  4 

17  II 

18  7 

18  8 
>9  3 

«9  5 

>9  4 

19  8 

19  6 

20  4 

20  - 

21  I 
a«  3 


1898. 

July  1  . 

„   8  . 

„  15  . 


»  29 

Aug.  6 
„  12 
,,  19 
„  26 

Sept.  2 
„  9 
„  16 
.,  23 
„  80 

Oct.  7 
„  14 
«  21 

„    28 

Not.  4 
,.  11 
„  18 
„  25 

Dec.  2 
„  9 
„  16 
„  23 
«  30 


#.  d, 

26  9 

26  8 

26  8 

^6  5 

26  5 

26  2 

26  3 

26  5 

^5  " 

^5  5 

^5  7 

26  - 

26  9 

27  6 

27  10 

27  9 

27  6 

27  6 

27  4 

^7  4 

*7  4 

27  I 

27  - 

a6  9 

26  9 

26  6 

26  6 


20  9 

20  6 

22  3 

20  3 

23  1 

21  8 

21  11 

22  5 
26  9 

26  9 

27  2 
27  8 

27  10 

28  4 


29  5 

29  6 

29  6 

29  5 

29  3 

29  2 

28  9 

28  8 

29  1 

28  10 

29  - 
29  2 


s,  d. 

11  5 

21  - 

22  3 
21  9 
21  7 

21  5 

20  6 

19  6 

18  6 

18  7 

17  4 

17  6 

17  9 

17  II 

17  10 

18  o 
18  I 
18  2 

18  2 

18  I 

18  2 

18  3 

18  3 

18  4 

18  3 

18  0 

17  II 
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BRITISH  COKS.^Gazette  Average  Prices  (Enolakd  and  Walm), 
Svmmary  of,  far  1808,  with  those  for  1892  added  for  Comparison, 


For  Imperial  Quarter,  189S. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oata. 

Wheal. 

Baricy. 

Oata. 

JsnuiurT 

s,      d. 
26       3 

.  *S      9 
24     10 

s,      d. 
25      4 

25      1 

25      2 

s,      d, 

16  II 

17  9 

18  2 

s.        d. 
35      4 
32      6 
32     II 

29      2 
28      2 
27      8 

s.  d, 
20       6 

w  -••  ■'  »^ 

Febniarj 

March   

19  II 

20  4 

First  guarter   .... 

^5       7 

26      2 

17       7 

33       7 

28      4 

20       3 

April 

25  I 

26  8 

27  I 

24    10 
23      8 
23      6 

18       6 

>9       5 
20      8 

31       2 
3»       5 
30      I 

26      9 
25      4 
24      2 

20       6 

May  

June 

21  2 
21         9 

Second  quarter.... 

26       3 

24      - 

19       6 

30     11 

25      5 

21          2 

July  

Auput  ....« 

26      7 
26      2 
26      3 

21      4 
23      2 
27      6 

21       7 
19     II 
17       9 

29      2 

*9      7 
28     11 

22  9 

23  7 
27      - 

a>  5 
21  5 
19      7 

September 

Third  quarter  ... 

26      4 

24      - 

19       9 

^9       3 

24      5 

20     10 

October 

a7       7 
^7       3 
26      8 

29      4 
29      1 
28    11 

18       0 
18       2 
18        I 

18        1 

28       2 
28       I 
26       3 

27      9 
26    10 
24      9 

17     10 

Vorember 

December  ......^ 

17  10 
16     10 

Fomrlk  quarter.,.. 

27       2 

29      1 

27       6 

26      5 

17   « 

Xhi  Ybab    

26      4 

26      7 

18       9 

30      4 

26      2 

19  It 
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LONDON  CLEARINa;  CIRCULATION,  PRIVATE  AND   PROVINCIAL. 

TJie  London  Clearing,  and  the  Average  Amount  of  Promissory  Notes  in  Circulation  in 
England  and  Wales  on  Saturday/  in  each  Week  during  the  Year  1808;  and  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  at  the  Bates,  as  under, 

rO,000*s  omitted.] 


EnOLAUD 

AlfD    Wa 

LSA. 

57  Join 

Scotland. 

lUtLAND. 

£aii«eo»- 

69 

Ayenge 

Cleared  in 

Pnvali 

Stock 

rOTAL. 

for  Four 

£6 

Total. 

£6 

Total 

Dates. 

earh  Werk 

lUnki. 

Bank* 

and 

Under 

and 

Uuder 

Smiarlay. 

on  the 

<  Kixed 

(Kixed 

r  Fixed 

Weeks 

£6. 

(Fixed 

£5. 

(Fixed 

preceding 
ireduet'ttty. 

Issnes, 

issnes. 

issues, 

endin{( 

upwards 

Issnes, 

upwiird* 

IsHUes, 

2.49). 

2,<I0). 

4.49). 

2.68). 

6.85). 

18». 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

l»9-2. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Dec.  31... 

9,06 

4.65 

6,71 

3,47 

2,82 

6,29 

i«-    7 

l6S,53 

91 

1,16 

2,07 

,    U...... 

119.43 
i3Bi94 

91 

1,16 

2,07 

•. 

.    SI 

90 

1.14 

2,04 

1893. 

-    28 

107,5 1 

89 

1.13 

2,02 

Jan.  28... 

1,21 

4,25 

6,16 

8.39 

2.70 

6,09 

Feb.    4 

147.7a 

89 

1.14 

2,03 

.    11 

119,96 

88 

1,13 

2.01 

-    18 

»50i74 

86 

1,12 

1.98 

«    25 

I2a,37 

83 

i.u 

1,96 

Feb.  36... 

1.83 

4.16 

5,99 

8.88 

2.62 

6,00 

Mtr.    4 

168,60 

86 

1.12 

1,98 

-   n 

121,57 

86 

1,13 

1,98 

n      18. 

140,71 

86 

1,12 

1,98 

.    25 

«2i75 

87 

1.15 

2,02 

Mar.  26... 

1.78 

4.13 

5,91 

8.44 

2,56 

6,00 

Iprt   1 

136.54 

91 

1.19 

2,lO 

.     8 

I34,'56 
144,55 
108,66 

91 

1.23 

2,16 

„    15 

9i 

1.23 

2,15 

„    22 

„    29 

93 
91 

1.21 
1,22 

2,13 
2,13 

April  22... 

1,86 

4,81 

6,17 

8.76 

8.66 

6,41 

Uf    6...... 

156,29 

93 

1,24 

2,16 

,    18 

155,88 

93 

1.34 

2,16 

,  ao 

91 

1,23 

2,14 

May  20... 

2.18 

4»68 

6,76 

3.83 

2,67 

6,50 

.    27...... 

99,24 

89 

1.20 

2,09 

i»e  8 

139,79 

88 

1.17 

2,05 

„    10 

126,95 

87 

1.16 

2,02 

.    17 

101,53 

88 

1,18 

1,99 

Jnne  17... 

2,26 

4,66 

6,91 

3,53 

2,66 

6,0 

.    24 

136,53 

85 

1.13 

1,97 

wj  1...... 

100,67 

86 

1.13 

1,98 

-     8 

173,87 

85 

1.14 

1,99 

.  IS 

109,99 

85 

1.13 

1.97 

Jaly  16... 

2,01 

4.65 

6,56 

3,32 

2.50 

5,82 

»    22 

i3«,75 
99,76 

83 

1,10 

1,93 

-    29 

83 

1,10 

1,92 

^    5 

138,00 

82 

1,10 

1,92 

.    12 

.    12 

102,96 
130,64 

81 
79 

1.09 
1.07 

1:2? 

Aug.  13... 

1.97 

4.41 

6,38 

8,88 

2.62 

5.90 

-    25 

113,94 

78 

1.06 

1.83 

VfL  2 

99,90 

79 

1,06 

1,85 

»     9 

u    16 

13],49 
96,21 

79 
79 

1,06 
107 

1:1? 

Sept   9... 

1.95 

4.46 

6.41 

8,43 

3.61 

6,04 

„    28 

121.74 

80 

1,08 

1,88 

n     SO 

97,12 

84 

1,11 

1.95 

Oet    7 

143,75 

87 

1.17 

l^ 

Oct.     7... 

1,91 

4.61 

6,42 

3.74 

2.88 

6,62 

»   U 

111,21 

88 

1,18 

•    21 

124,66 

86 

1.17 

2,03 

H   28 

102,23 

84 

1.17 

2,OI 

»o».    4 

132,48 

85 

1.18 

2,03 

Not.    4... 

1.96 

4,61 

6,57 

4.10 

3.06 

7,»5 

m     11 

108,9* 

85 

1.19 

2,04 

n     18. 

125,01 

84 

1.20 

2,04 

»    26. 

IU.28 

84 

1.19 

2,03 

Dec.    2 

«     2 

12:21 

U 

1.17 
I.IR 

2,01 

1,97 

Dec.    2... 

2,84 

4.91 

7,25 

8,94 

2.95 

6,S9 

-    16 

106,72 

81 

1.18 

1,94 

H   28 

142.''8 

81 

1.13 

1,94 

..  aj 

84,87 

80 

1.12 

1,92 

•.     »o.. 

2.14 

4.68 

6,8a 

8,70 

2,88 

6,53 
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for  Wednesday 

in  each  Week 

cforiw^  the  Year  1898. 

(0,000^8  omitted.] 

8 

9 

10             11 

13 

IS 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

BaKKINO  DzrAKTMBllT. 

LttbiUtiet. 

Datbs. 

Asieti. 

Totals 

Capital  and  Rett 

Depoatta. 

Seven 

aeenriUes. 

Reserve. 

of 
liahUi. 

Day  and 
other 

(Wednesdys.) 

ties 

and 

AsseU. 

CapiUl. 

Rest. 

Public. 

Private. 

Bills. 

Govern- 
ment 

Other. 

Notes. 

Gold  and 
Silver  Coin. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mint. 

Mint. 

Mlns. 

1898. 

Mins. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

H55 

S,84 

8.18 

!i'2 

.19 

Jtn.  4 

15.06 

30,19 

18.61 

1,82 

60,18 

}^i\ 

HJ 

4.78 

S!'^ 

.19 

..    11  

14.06 

25,29 

14,19 

1S7 

54,90 

14,56 

8.87 

5,13 

J?*!! 

,18 

..    18 

18,86 

25,57 

14.96 

1^7 

55,36 

14,66 

8.88 

5i3S 

81,25 

,19 

H    25 

12.06 

25,31 

15.98 

i;44 

54,73 

14^6 

8.43 

4,93 

1^' 

S2'~ 

,24 

ftb.  1  

11.26 

24,88 

15,67 

1.42 

53,23 

14.65 

8,49 

89,06 

^8 

,.      8 

11.28 

24,66 

16,88 

i;6o 

53,8  r 

14,56 

!'*i 

89,08 

.81 

„    16  

11,28 

24,37 

16,83 

1,64 

S4,o6 

14.66 

8,60 

8.27 

88.91 

,19 

:  22 

11.28 

25,02 

17,44 

1.74 

55,43 

14,66 

8.70 

l:S 

S'H 

.17 

Mar.  1  

11.22 

25,60 

16,93 

1,71 

55,44 
54,78 

id? 

14,66 

8,70 

87.26 

,20 

„      8 

11,22 

it 

17.18 

1,76 

14,65 

ill 

9,47 

27,78 

.18 

„    16  

10,91 

17,88 

1,86 

14,66 

8.78 

10,92 

87.26 

.15 

;    22  

11.21 

17,31 

187 

14.65 

8,78 

10,44 

28,98 

.18 

„    29 

11.21 

29,4« 

16,89 

i;78 

57,8i 

K66 

8.18 

7,08 

29,64 

.17 

April  6  

11,91 

27,02 

14,57 

1,68 

54,48 

}^J! 

N? 

fM 

29.28 

,17 

„    18 

11,81 

a5,i7 

14,71 

1,90 

i?:S 

14,66 

HI 

!&5! 

.17 

"    19 

11,81 

24,30 

H87 

190 

1^66 

8.12 

5,24 

29.78 

,16 

„    26  

11.21 

25,50 

14:48 

1,78 

52:86 

li.56 

8.18 

5»JI 

80.86 

.21 

yay  8  

11,81 

m^ 

18,88 

1,69 

53,96 

53,50 
54,62 

It'll 

!•}? 

5,88 
S,84 

S'U 

.18 

,.    10 

11,31 

1239 

1.78 

U66 

8.15 

S'S 

,18 

..    17 

11,81 

30,09 

11,60 

1,78 

?MJ 

8.16 

7,02 

29,21 

.17 

,.    24 

11,31 

r*y 

18,08 

1.77 

54,11 

14,66 

8.10 

7,20 

80,81 

.16 

..    81  

11.81 

18.87 

.1.77 

55,32 

14.66 

8.18 

7,06 

^^ 

.88 

Jane  7 

11.31 

26.44 

16,59 

132 

55,05 

14,66 
14.66 

8.18 
8.14 

7,45 

81,72 
82,25 

,ld 
18 

:it:::::: 

11.91 
11.31 

t§ 

17.76 
18.18 

1,84 
179 

57,04 
57,40 

14,66 

8.14 

89,16 

,18 

.,    28 

11.81 

26,20 

18,17 

lies 

57,41 

14.65 

8.86 

5,88 

!?••? 

,28 

July  6 

18,81 

29,04 

16.91 

130 

60,96 

14,66 

8,86 

5i49 

84.48 

,22 

n     12  

18.71 

25,23 

17,88 

1.W 

^^ 

14.66 

8,88 

5'5? 

f'2J 

.IS 

..    19  

18.71 

25,14 

17,49 

1,79 

?^M 

14.55 

8;J9 

4,69 

84,87 

.16 

„    26 

18,61 

24,95 

17.48 

1.78 

14.56 

8.48 

4,16 

iPl 

•s 

Aug.  2 

18,11 

24,52 

16.10 

1,72 

52,43 

14.66 

m 

3,70 

80,10 

,19 

„     9  

18.10 

24,26 

18,77 

1.85 

14.66 

m 

tU 

S2'!® 

.17 

..    16  

18,10 

24,26 

18;44 

168 

14,65 

8,48 

S'S* 

,19 

„    28  

19.41 

23.99 

18,81 

1.81 

51,42 

14.56 

8,47 

4,07 

29,04 

,17 

..    80  

18,18 

23,11 

14.80 

1.86 

51,31 

14,55 

8,76 

3,32 

S'^! 

,20 

Sept  6  

9,99 

24,04 

14,78 

1.88 

50,58 

14,66 

1*11 

3,34 

29.98 

,19 

M    18 

9.89 

24,30 

16.74 

186 

51,78 

K56 

8,79 

4,11 

29,79 

,16 

..    20 

9.69 

tit 

16,46 

1,86 

52,41 
51,81 

14,66 

8.80 

4,26 

29,06 

,16 

.,    27 

9.49 

16,88 

lias 

Jl'S 

H! 

6,53 

S'K 

,18 

Oct  4  

18.89 

24,72 

14,75 

1.90 

54,26 

14.66 

8,14 

3,59 

iJ-Jl 

,20 

„    11  

18.89 

24,42 

14,67 

1.98 

53,80 

14.65 

8,16 

4^34 

!?•?• 

,16 

„    18 

13.69 

itn 

14,66 

1.99 

54,29 

14,66 

8,16 

4,53 

81,64 

.u 

n     26  

18,89 

14.89 

8.07 

53,92 

14,56 

8.16 

4,34 

81.89 

,17 

Nov.  1  

13,09 

25,39 
24,85 

14^09 

8,08 

^^.6I 

14,56 

MZ 

4,<H 

80.67 

.17 

H      8  

11,69 

K06 

2^02 

52,61 

14,66 

8.18 

4,00 

29,48 

,16 

,.    15  

11.89 

23,76 

14,20 

8^06 

ikn 

14,55 

8,80 

3,99 

S'ZJ 

.18 

,.    22  

9,89 

23,67 

1436 

8^ 

14.55 

8.14 

4,19 

89,09 

.H 

«    29  

9.69 

24,46 

14.72 

sS 

51,13 

14,55 

HJ 

3,79 

S'S 

•J7 

Dec.  6 

9.89 

23,61 

14.71 

8.09 

49,70 

1^5 

8.16 

3,90 

S»5S 

,16 

,.    18 

9.09 

23,88 

16.10 

9.09 

50.16 

14,55 

HZ 

4,32 

27,70 

.15 

..    20 

8.89 

24,86 

14.29 

1.86 

^s 

14,56 

8.19 

4,48 

29,28 

.18 

n     27 

8.89 

27,27 

18,60 

1.98 
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MieoeUemea. 


[Mar.,  1894. 


GX)BEiaN  EXCBJLNGE8,^'4imtcUions  as  undar,  LoimoN  on  Pwris,  Hcmhwrgy 
and  (kdctUta; — and  New  York,  GoUcutta,  and  Hong  Kong,  on  London,  for 


J 

i 

8 

4 

.       1 

6 

7 

8 

9 

London 
on 

3  m.d. 

London 

on 

Hvnbnrg. 

8  m.d. 

Oaloutta. 

New  York 

on 
London. 

60  d.  a. 

Hong 
Kong  on 
London. 

4m.d. 

Price  pel 

'Oonoe. 

Datss. 
(Tlmndayt) 

London 

on 
Calcntta. 

Indian 
Council 

Billi. 
Mluimum 

Price 
per  Rupee 

GoldBara 

(Tine). 

Standard 
Silver 
inBara. 

1898. 

s.    d. 

d. 

Per  cnt. 

s.     d. 

*.     rf. 

d. 

Jan.    5.... 
„   19.... 

25-28J 
26-28* 

20-61 
20-48 

1       2| 
I        2l 

'4t 

4-85i 
4-a6i 

2     94 
2     8f 

77  n 

77  11 

88i 
88i 

Feb.   2.... 
„    16.... 

25-27i 
26*80 

20-60 
20-62 

;jl5 

4-87 
4-861 

2     9 
2     9 

78    - 
78    - 

38A 
38A 

Mar.  2  .... 
„    16.... 
„    80.... 

25-82i 
26-3U 
26-80 

20-64 
20-55 
20-65 

>4l 

4-851 
4-841 
4-86 

2     8f 
2     81 

77    9i 
77  lOi 
77  10 

881 
88i 
38i 

Api.  18 ..:. 
;,  27.... 

25-80 
26-30 

20-66 
20-57 

i4l 

4-861 
4-88 

2     81 
2     9 

77  lOf 
77    9i 

38 
88 

May  11... 
„    25... 

26-41i 
26-481 

20-66 
20-72 

\f 

4-85 
4-861 

2     81 
2     8* 

77    9 

77    9 

38i 
871 

June  8.... 
„    22.... 

26-87i 
26-86 

20-60 
20-59 

Hi 
■4« 

4-861 
4-8Si 

2     81 
2     8i 

77    9 
77    9i 

37if 
88i 

July   6.... 
„    20.... 

25-82i 
25-85 

20-58 
20-69 

lif 

■5t 

4-86i 
4-811 

2     6i 
2     6\ 

77    9 
77    9i 

34i 
83i 

Aug.  8  .... 
.,    17.... 
„    81.... 

26-42i 

25-^ 

25-50 

20-64 
20-70 
20-69 



4-80i 

4-82 

4-81i 

2     6i 
2     5f 

2       6 

77  Hi 
77  Hi 
77    9 

84 

Sept.l4.... 
„    28.... 

25-43i 
26-86 

20-67 
20-62 

'     3* 

I5i 

4-82 
4-87 

2     51 

2     5* 

77    9 
77  lOi 

3^ 
84* 

Oct.  12  .... 
„    26.... 

25-86i 
25-36 

20-60 
20-69 

•     3 

— 

4-82i 
4-8U 

2    54 

77  11 
77  Hi 

88« 
8»« 

Nov.  9  .... 
.,    23.... 

25-881 
26-82i 

20-60 
20-68 

>■    3* 
•     3* 

154 
i5i 

4-81f 
4-88i 

2     44 
2    44 

77  Hi 

78  - 

32A 
82* 

Dec.   7.... 

„    21  .... 

.   „    28.... 

25-331 
25*86i 
25-87i 

20-68 
20-60 
20-60 

'     3A 

•     3 

I     3 

154 
i5i 

4-84* 
4-86 

4-84 

2    44 
:    t4 

77  11* 
77  Hi 
77  Hi 

81+i 

82i 

8li 
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Statistics  of  Pauperism  in  Old  Age.     ^" 
By  Charles  Booth,  Esq. 

[Abstract  of  a  Paper  read  before  tbe  Rojal  Statistical  Society,  20th  March,  1894. 
Sib  Rawbok  W.  Rawsov,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Hon.  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair.] 

The  object  I  hare  had  in  Tiew  is  to  obtain  and  put  together 
Bach  infoTmation  as  official  figares  afford  of  the  amount  and 
character  of  panperism  in  old  age  and  its  relief  under  the  Poor 
Law.  These  figures  are  veiy  complicated  and  inyolyed,  and  it  is 
not  till  all  have  been  stated  that  their  full  bearing  can  be  under- 
stood. 

I  find  first  that  the  numbers  of  the  old  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation Tary  enormously  :  in  extreme  cases,  as  five  to  one,  and  even 
in  the  large  divisions  into  which  my  analysis  divides  the  population, 
as  much  as  two  to  one.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  find  that  the 
proportion  of  these  old  people  who  seek  relief  is  much  greater  where 
there  are  many  than  where  there  are  few  of  them.  Their  numbers 
on  the  whole  vary  inversely  as  the  density  of  the  population.  If  it 
were  not  so,  if  towns  ceased  to  attract  and  absorb  the  young  and 
active,  and  the  proportion  of  the  old  in  them  became  normal,  the 
consequences  would  be  very  serious.  Life  for  old  people  is  easier  in 
the  country,  rents  are  lower,  continued  earnings  more  possible^ 
friendly  assistance  in  case  of  need  more  sure,  and  out  relief  very 
readily  finds  its  place  in  the  budgets  of  the  poor!  Li  the  towns  life 
indeed  is  short'Cr,  but  for  those  who  survive  it  is  much  harder 
in  their  old  age,  and  where  charity  intervenes  it  too  often 
demoralises.  The  part  played  in  the  country  by  neighbourly 
knowledge  must  in  towns  be  supplied  by  elaborate  organisation  of 
charity,  very  apt  to  err  on  this  side  or  that — to  sympathise  too 
readily  or  distrust  too  suspiciously ;  and  out  relief  being  almost 
swallowed  up  in  rent,  is  palpably  tineconomical. 

These  things  being  so,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  find  the 
proportion  of  out  relief  given  varying,  like  the  numbers  of  the  old, 
inversely  as  the  density  of  the  population.     In  Loudon   I2  per 
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cent,  of  the  old  are  so  relieved,  in  rural  places  24  per  cent.;' 
and  it  would  be  nnreasonable  to  condemn  ont  relief  as  ont  relief 
without  considering  all  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  given. 

In  proportion  as  the  amount  of  out  relief  increases,  so  the 
amount  of  in-door  relief  decreases.  In  provincial  urban  unions 
iij  per  cent,  of  the  old  are  relieved  in-doors — in  rural  unions 
only  4  or  4^  per  cent.,  and  the  scale  is  gradual  from  one  to  the 
other  according  to  density  of  population,  with  the  exception, 
which  runs  all  through  the  figures,  that  the  wholly  rural  unions 
are  less  marked  examples  of  these  common  conditions  of  rurality 
than  those  unions  of  which  the  population  is  not  entirely  sparse, 
liondon  unions  carry  this  sequence  further  again.  In  them,  on  the 
whole,  no  less  than  22^  per  cent,  of  the  old  receive  in-door 
relief ;  but  London  is  very  peculiar,  and  is  considered  separately 
in  comparison  with  the  other  great  centres  of  population. 

The  reasons  for  the  excess  of  urban  in-door  relief  are  the  same, 
only  reversed.  Earnings  are  less  constant,  charitable  assistance  more 
spasmodic,  sickness  more  pressing ;  and  finally  those  who  have  no 
hope  or  refuge  but  the  poor  house  are  more  often  found  in  urban 
life.  It  is  but  a  choice  of  methods;  where  the  one  plan  is 
inapplicable,  the  other  must  be  adopted,  for  the  need  is  equal.  We 
have  no  means  of  dividing  the  in-door  cases  into  permanent  and 
taoiporary,  but  it  is  probable  that  both  are  far  more  common 
among  the  old  in  town  than  in  country. 

Medical  relief  without  food  is  always  most  common  where  other 
forms  of  out  relief  are  least  given.  At  the  highest  3^,  at  the 
lowest  1 1  per  cent,  of  the  old  people  are  relieved  in  this  way  in 
the  urban  and  rural  divisions.  The^e  have  medicine  in  their  own 
homes,  or  the  doctor  visits  them.  In  widespread  country  unions 
this  is  not  so  easily  done,  and  moreover  the  old  people  who  need 
such  care  probably  receive  food  too,  if  not  a  regular  aUowanoe  from 
the  parish. 

Adding  together  these  different  forms  of  relief,  it  seems  that 
the  aged  poor  who  seek  parish  assistance  in  the  course  of  a  year 
amount  to  nearly  30  per  cent,  of  the  old.  The  proportion  is 
greatest  in  London,  where  the  figure  is  no  less  than  38  per  cent., 
and  least  in  those  urban  unions  which  have  a  small  rural  element, 
where  it  is  only  25  per  cent.  These  districts  have  neither  urban 
nor  rural  poverty ;  their  proportion  of  old  people  is  not  very  large, 

1  In  these  fignres  that  portion  of  ont  relief  which  consists  only  in  the  doctor's 
▼i&it  or  medicine  supplied  has  not  heen  counted.  Snch  temporary  assistance  has 
nothing  in  common  with  a  regular  weekly  allowance  of  money  or  food  from  the 
perish,  and  if  we  were  able  to  take  away  also  the  cases  of  illness  in  which  a  little 
food  was  given  by  the  doctor's  orders;  the  divergence  between  town  and  ooontiy  in 
respect  to  regular  out-door  relief  would  be  stiU  more  marked. 
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and  is  partly  made  np  of  retired  persons  living  on  their  sayings ; 
nevertheless,  here,  nnder  the  very  best  conditions,  one-fonrth  of  all 
the  old  seek  parish  relief.  Otherwise,  whether  the  nnions  be  nrban 
or  mral,  at  least  30  per  cent,  of  the  old  come  npon  the  rates, 
excepting  that  the  percentage  is  reduced  to  28  in  those  nnions 
which  contain  equal  proportions  of  nrban  and  mral. 

If  instead  of  divisions  according  to  density  of  population  we 
take  up  the  geographical  groups,  we  find  that  in  the  North 
things  are  better  than  elsewhere;  but  even  there  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  old  are  relieved.  In  the  East  the  proportion  is 
very  nearly  one«third,  and  elsewhere  (not  counting  London)  the 
rate  is  constant  at  29  to  30  per  cent.  Or  if  we  take  industrial 
divisions,  we  find  (this  time  by  sample)  that  the  rate  nowhere 
falls  below  28^  per  cent.  It  is  solely  in  residential  districts  that 
we  touch  a  lower  level,  and  even  in  these  22^  per  cent,  of  the 
old  are  paupers. 

Only  by  redivision  of  the  geographical  groups  according  to 
industry  can  a  lower  percentage  be  found .  Thus  in  the  agricultural 
districts  of  the  North  only  1 5^  per  cent.,  and  in  the  residential 
districts  of  the  West  only  14^  per  cent,  are  relieved.  Other 
groups  pay  for  this  by  proportionately  higher  rates.  The  smaller 
East  coast  ports  show  no  less  than  38^  per  cent.,  and  those  on 
the  West  coast  34  per  cent.  Agricalture  in  the  East  shows 
34  per  cent.,  manufacture  in  the  West  33^,  and  so  on. 

In  the  industrial  selections  London  and  the  large  towns  are  not 
included.  A  comparison  between  London  and  the  other  great 
centres  of  population,  viz.,  the  Tyne,  Leeds,  Manchester  (and 
Salford),  Liverpool  (and  Birkenhead),  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
shows  again  in  favour  of  the  North.  Newcastle  and  Gateshead 
give  relief  to  only  20^  per  cent,  of  their  old.  Leeds  coipes 
next  with  27^  per  cent.,  and  the  others  all  stand  at  28  or 
29  per  cent.,  leaving  London  pre-eminent  with  her  38  per  cent. 

If  increasing  are  compared  with  decreasing  populations,  we 
find  first,  as  might  be  expected,  that  where  the  total  numbers 
decrease  the  old  are  most  numerous,  and,  except  in  quite  rural 
distncts,  most  pauperised  also.  The  extent  to  which  this  is  so 
is  very  strongly  marked.  In  London  the  selected  areas  of 
decreasing  population  have  half  their  old  people  in  receipt  of 
relief,  while  the  increasing  areas  have  little  more  than  one-fourth. 
In  the  provincial  towns  also  the  decreasing  areas  relieve  50  per 
cent,  of  their  old,  while  the  areas  of  increasing  population  relieve 
less  than  25  per  cent.  In  the  mixed  unions  the  difEerence  is  less 
noticeable,  those  which  are  mostly  rural  showing  little  difference 
between  increasing  and  decreasing  populations,  and  finally  in  the 
wholly  rural  unions  we  find  the  opposite — that  is,  a  larger  propor- 
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tion  of  the  old  in  receipt  of  relief  in  unions  wMcli  Have  increasing 
populations.  For  nrban  districts  loss  of  population  is  a  certain 
proof  of  poverty,  and  its  gain  a  sure  test  of  prosperity;  but  with 
rural  districts  neither  proposition  is  true ;  if  population  dwindles, 
the  land  supports  the  smaller  number  in  greater  comfort;  if  the 
young  go,  there  is  more  work  for  the  old.  On  the  other  hand, 
increase  of  population  in  such  districts,  when  it  happens  in 
England,  does  not  spring  from  agricultural  activity,  but  from  the 
growth  of  small  urban  commanities  here  and  there,  which  it  seems 
are  liable  to  bring  in  their  train  some  aggr^ation  of  poverty. 

So  far,  we  have  found  nothing  which  suggests  the  influence  of 
administration  on  pauperism,  but  a  good  deal  to  show  the  influence 
of  pauperism  on  administration;  or  more  accurately,  the  influence 
of  the  difierent  shapes  which  pauperism  assumes,  due  to  the 
presence  of  many  old  people,  to  density  of  population,  to 
geographical  or  industrial  characteristics,  and  to  prosperity  or  the 
reverse  as  connected  with  increase  or  decrease  of  population. 

The  attempt  I  have  made  to  complete  my  task  by  a  direct 
analysis  of  the  effect  of  different  policies  of  administration  is,  I 
am  aware,  very  imperfect,  and  to  be  looked  at  rather  as  a 
suggestion  of  what  could  be  done  than  as  in  itself  conclusive.  The 
results  shown  are  not  altogether  such  as  might  be  expected. 

It  is  found  in  practice  that  there  are  several  fairly  defined 
lines  of  policy  in  poor  law  administration,  corresponding  in  great 
measure  to  the  readiness  to  give  out  relief.  They  may  be  stated 
as  follows : — 

A.  Out  relief  given,  subject  to  good  behaviour,  not  only  in  cases 

of  actual  destitution,  but  with  the  view  of  assisting  the 
old  who  are  in  a  state  of  poverty. 

B.  Out  relief  given  subject  to  (1)  good  character,  (2)  actual 

destitution,  and  (3)  contributions  from  relatives  legally 
liable ;  but  without  pressure  on  other  relatives,  and  with- 
out entering  into  the  question  of  adequate  maintenance 
being  assured. 

C.  Out  relief  given  subject  to— 

(1.)  Good  character. 

(2.)  Actual  destitution. 

(3.)  Full  contribution  from  relatives  legally  liable. 

(4.)  Fair  contribution  from  relatives  not  legally  liable. 

(5.)  Proof  that  adequate  maintenance  is  secured. 

D.  Practical  reftisal  of  out  relief. 

In  many  unions  there  is  a  mixture  of  these  rules;  in  some  the 
rules  are  irregularly  observed,  and  others  do  not  profess  to  have 
any  rule,  but  deal  with  each  case  as  at  the  time  seems  best. 
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accepted  \heorj  of  dealing  not  only  with  destitation  bnt  with 
poverty.  Again,  as  with  BO,  the  results  are  best  in  populooB 
places,  a  fact  to  be  accounted  for  most  likely  by  private  charity 
supplementing  the  action  of  the  poor  law. 

Finally,  what  is  most  remarkable  in  the  showing  of  the  classifica- 
tion according  to  policy  is  that  under  A,  which  most  freely  accepts 
the  out-door  plan,  there  is  a  smaller  proportion  of  old  people 
relieved  in  this  way  than  under  AB,  and  that  the  percentage  again 
rises  with  policy  B,  in  which  out  relief  is  on  principle  restricted 
to  cases  of  destitution. 

It  may,  however,  be  said  by  some,  that  whatever  the  policy  may 
be  which  reduces  ont  relief,  it  is  the  right  policy.  The  selection  of 
lo  unions  in  each  urban  or  rural  group  which  show  a  maximum, 
and  lo  which  show  a  minimum  proportion  of  out  relief  in  old  age, 
has  been  made  in  order  to  follow  up  this  view. 

From  a  study  of  these  selections  we  observe  first  that  out 
relief  on  the  whole  prevails  where  there  are  most  old  people. 
The  rule  is  not  universal.  In  London  it  is  not  so,  nor  in  the  quite 
mral  unions,  but  elsewhere  it  is  very  marked. 

The  proportion  of  the  old  in  receipt  of  relief  is  on  the  whole 
less,  but  not  very  much  less,  in  the  unions  where  least  out  relief  is 
given,  the  figures  being  respectively  29  and  32  per  cent.  Again, 
however,  the  metropolis  throws  the  average  out.  In  London  the 
unions  with  maximum  out  relief  have  actually  fewer  old  persona 
receiving  relief  than  the  unions  which  give  least  out  relief,  the 
averages  with  and  without  London  are  as  follows : — 


Maximam  Out  ReUef. 

Minimum  Ont  fieh'ef. 

Areragei. 

In-door. 

Oat-door, 
excluding 
Medical. 

Medical 
only. 

Total. 

In-door. 

Out-door, 
excluding 
Medical. 

Medical 
only. 

Total. 

With  London.... 
Without  „     .... 
London  alone.... 

Per  cnt. 

8 

8 

14. 

Per  cnt. 

23 
28 

»5 

Per  cnt. 

1 
1 
2 

Per  cnt. 

3a 

3». 

31 

Per  cnt. 
17 
12i 
27 

Per  cnt. 
I 

Per  cnt. 

3 
2 
8 

Per  cnt. 
36 

Thus  in  London  while  on  the  whole  the  unions  with  minimum 
out  relief  have  less  of  it  by  14  per  cent,  compared  to  those  with  a 
maximum  proportion,  this  gain  is  almost  exactly  balanced  by 
excess  on  the  in-door  list,  and  much  more  than  balanced  when  we 
take  medical  relief  into  account. 

Out  of  London  on  the  other  hand  a  gain  of  18^  per  cent.  out« 
dpor  is  paid  for  by  a  loss  of  only  9^  in«door,  and  medical  relief 
shows  but  little  difference. 

Outside  the  metropolis  therefore  the  policy  is  certainly  sue* 
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cessfol  in  redncing  paaperism,  and,  if  we  omit  the  proTinoial  m4)an 
flection,  where  an  advantage  of  i8  per  cent,  in  the  oat-door  liflt  is 
nearly  balanced  bj  an  ezcess  of  i6\  per  cent,  in-door,  we  get  for 
the  more  or  less  mral  districtB  figures  which  are  pretty  strong — an 
excess  on  the  in-door  list  of  fix>m  3^  to  5  per  cent,  being  set  off 
against  an  advantage  of  from  20  to  la^  per  cent,  oat-door.  It 
nfost  however  be  admitted  that  some  increased  proportion  of  in* 
door  relief  do6s  aocompany  the  decrease  of  ont-door  relief  in  every 
section. 

The  resnlts  of  this  selection  may  perhaps  be  slightly  mis- 
leading. The  anions  which  have  practically  refused  oat  relief 
are  Texy  few  in  number — ^far  fewer  than  the  anions  selected  to 
indicate  the  results  of  this  policy.  This  is  un&ir  to  them ;  but  on 
the  other  hand  the  work  done  in  them  has  been  so  exceptional 
in  character,  and  seems  so  little  likely  ever  to  be  anythiag  but 
exceptional,  that  for  our  pnrpose  the  comparison  might  be  better 
made  without  them,  and  if  so  (outside  of  London)  the  net  balance 
in  favour  of  the  restriction  of  out  relief  would  be  greatiy  reduced. 

Finally,  I  have  compared  the  amount  of  existing  old  age 
panperism  with  the  volume  and  rate  of  decrease  of  general 
pauperism  in  various  groups.  The  result  is  to  show  that  very 
Kttle  connection  exists,  and  we  cannot  assume  that  the  undoubted 
and  satisfactory  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  pauperism 
generally  has  any  application  to  the  condition  of  the  old. 

To  sum  up,  the  official  figures  show  beyond  dispute  that  nearly 
one-third  of  the  old  in  England  and  Wales  receive  parish  relief; 
that  this  proportion  falls  to  one-fourth  or  rises  to  one-half,  ao* 
cording  to  the  degree  of  prosperity  ei^joyed ;  but  that  below  one* 
fourth  the  proportion  scarcely  falls  in  any  representative  group  of 
unions ;  and,  in  individual  cases,  that  the  unions  whose  old  people 
are  mostly  independent  of  the  rates,  are  counterbalanced  by  those 
whose  poverty  is  such  that  almost  all  the  old  are  paupers. 

[The  following  are  the  figures: — 

Paupers  per  x,ooo  Population  at  each  Age,    Ttodee  McvUki  CowU. 


In. 

Out. 

Medical  only. 

Total. 

Agen. 

Male. 

Fe- 

Com- 
bined. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Com. 
Uned. 

Male. 

fe- 
male. 

Com- 
bined. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Com. 
bined. 

Undep  16 

16—69 

60—    

66—    

^0-    

76—    

10 

14 

78 

92 

120 

136 

136 

10 
10 

4a 
48 
70 
71 
81 

10 
12 

69 
68 
88 
99 
103 

86 

10 

81 

72 

160 

224 

246 

35 
17 
87 
169 
254 
307 
»93 

86 
14 
61 
126 
208 
271 
273 

6 
6 
13 
11 
18 
26 
41 

6 
6 

10 
13 
17 
^3 
33 

6 
6 
12 
13 
17 
24 
37 

61 
80 
122 
176 
288 
386 
422 

51 
33 
139 
230 
341 
401 

407 

61 
82 
132 
206 
818 
894 

80—    

413 
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I  do  not  think  that  anj  words  can  add  to,  or  detract  mnch 
from,  the  force  of  these  figures.  There  are  no  doubt  qualifications, 
some  of  them  of  great  importance,  but  all  of  them  involving 
rather  subtle  considerations.  With  these  I  have  already  dealt  in 
another  place.'  They  do  not,  in  my  opinion,  affect  the  main  and 
simple  conclusions 'to  which  these  figures  lead  us.  Below  60  years 
of  age  we  have  not  the  gradations,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
rate  from  20 — 26  would  be  under  i  per  cent.,  and  rise  to  7  or  8  per 
cent,  at  55—60.  After  60  we  find  that  10  per  cent.;  after  65> 
20  per  cent. ;  afber  70,  30  per  cent. ;  and  after  75  nearly  40  per 
cent,  are  relieved  from  the  rates.] 

Just  as  old  age  stands  out  plainly  as  the  prevailing  cause  of 
pauperism  after  65,  and  increasing  age  of  increasing  pauperism, 
so  are  general  causes  the  evident  explanation  of  the  difference 
between  the  rate  of  old-age  pauperism  in  one  group  of  unions  and 
another.  With  individual  unions  it  may  be  otherwise,  but,  on  the 
whole,  people  are  poor  because  they  are  old,  and  poorer  in  some 
places  than  in  others  because  the  whole  community  there  is  less 
{xrosperous. 

I  hesitate  to  draw  upon  my  material  for  details  as  to  individual 
unions  which  show  very  exceptional  results.  It  is  always  possible 
that  some  error  in  the  figures,  or  some  adjustment  of  boundaries 
affecting  the  relation  of  pauperism  to  population,  may  not  have 
been  noted;  or  the  percentage  of  paupers  to  population  may  be 
afiected  by  the  fact  that  some  parish  institution  for  the  old  or 
young  is  beyond  the  geographical  boundaries  of  the  union.  In  so 
great  a  mass  of  figures  there  will  certainly  be  some  mistakes  of 
one  kind  or  another.  I  think  however  that,  whatever  they  may 
be,  they  are  not  likely  to  affect  materially  any  of  the  averages  I 
have  used. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  questions  considered  briefly  in  this  paper,  and  more  fully 
in  the  book  which  I  have  lately  published,  are  the  same  as  those 
now  under  consideration  by  a  Boyal  Commission  of  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  be  a  member.  My  own  inquiry  was  started  before 
the  appointment  of  the  Old  Age  Commission,  and  has  necessarily 
followed  very  different  lines.  I  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  publish 
the  results ;  that  is  to  say,  the  bare  facts  disclosed.  Beyond  this 
I  cannot  go.  Suggestions,  whether  of  improved  administration  of 
the  present  law,  or  of  any  changes  in  that  law,  or  on  the  direction 
of  any  substitutes  for  the  forms  of  relief  now  given,  must  be  based 
on  the  whole  mass  of  evidence.  It  is  therefore  not  possible  for  me 
to  bring  my  inquiry  to  a  conclusion  as  complete  as  I  could  wish 
until  the  Commission  has  reported. 

*  "  Panperism  and  the  Endowment  of  Old  Age."    (MacmiUan.) 
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I  hope  that  the  facts  I  have  collected  will  be  found  of  value  in 
filling  up  interBtices  in  the  larger  web  which  will  be  provided  by 
the  evidence  laid  before  the  Commission.  These  facts  are  to  a 
great  extent  such  as  elude  analysis  and  defy  summary  treatment. 
They  affect  the  mind  mainly  by  the  insistence  of  accumula- 
tion and  reiteration.  I  will,  however,  conclude  by  an  attempt 
to  state  in  a  provisional  way  those  which  stand  out  most  pro- 
minently. 

The  Census  of  1891  counted  606,505  men  and  765,917  women 
of  65  years  of  age  and  upwards  in  England  and  Wales.  Of 
these  no  less  than  359,202  men  and  455,283  Women  lived  in 
districts  where  from  20  per  cent,  to  35  per  cent,  of  the  old  did 
receive  parish  relief  to  some  extent  in  the  year  ending  Lady  Day, 
1892.  Of  the  remainder,  112,005  ^'^^  ^^^  ^49^33  women  lived 
under  better,  and  135,298  men  and  166,401  women  under  worse 
conditions.  The  lowest  rate  of  pauperism  in  old  age  is  8  per  cent., 
in  the  2  unions  of  Castle  Ward  and  Brixworth;  the  highest 
rate  is  84  per  cent.,  at  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  but  the  total 
nuoaber  of  aged  persons  in  unions  with  less  than  10  per  cent,  of 
old  age  pauperism  was  only  9,747.  The  number  where  the  rate  is 
oyer  50  per  cent,  is  71,702. 

The  whole  number  of  those  over  65  relieved  in  the  twelve 
months  was  401,904.  Of  these  114,144  had  relief  in-doors,  and 
287,760  out-doors,  including  in  the  latter  25,477  who  are  returned 
as  haviog  medical  relief  only. 

The  exact  ages  were  not  returned,  but  by  collating  the  results 
of  a  previous  return,  a  reasonable  estimate  can  be  made,  and  we 
can  say  without  much  doubt,  that  while  only  5  per  cent,  of  the 
population]  are  paupers  taking  all  ages  together,  and  not  half  of 
that  proportion  taking  the  active  years  of  life  alone,  the  rate  is 
about  10  per  cent,  between  60  and  65,  20  per  cent,  between  65  and 
70,  30  per  cent,  between  70  and  75,  and  not  much  less  than  40  per 
cent,  over  75. 

It  is,  moreover,  certain  that  a  considerable  section — ^perhaps 
one-third — of  the  population  is  lifted  so  far  above  parish  relief  as 
to  yield  a  very  small  percentage  of  pauperism  in  old  age.  It 
follows  that  the  rate  for  the  rest  of  the  population  will  be  far 
above  the  average  30  per  cent.  If  such  a  division  of  classes  could 
be  made  it  would  probably  be  found  that  amongst  the  working 
classes  and  small  traders  the  rate  of  pauperism  for  all  over  65  is 
not  less  than  40  to  45  per  cent. 

The  very  serious  character  of  these  statistics  is  evident,  and 
fully  justifies  the  public  feeling  on  the  matter  which  resulted  in 
the  appointment  of  the  Boyal  Commission. 

To  the  foregoing  broad  statement  of  the  facts  may  be  added  by 
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waj  of  elucidation  iihe  following  farther  dednctiona  from  official 
figures : — 

1.  The  proportion  of  persons  over  65  is  least  in  the  towns  and 

greatest  in  the  country,  varying  iiiverselj  as  the  densiigr 
of  population. 

2.  The  prop(lHdon  of  those  of  them  receiving  out-door  as  com* 

pared  to  in-door  relief  follows  the  same  rule. 
8.  Small  numbers  relieved  out  of  doors  are  connected  with 
larger  numbers  relieved  in-doors,  and  viee  versd. 

4.  The  proportion  of  the  old  relieved  is  on  the  whole  no  more 

where  assistance  is  princip9.1l7  given  in  the  form  of  out- 
door relief,  than  where  comparatively  little  is  distributed 
in  this  particular  manner. 

5.  The  ration  of  the  numbers  relieved  on  one  day  to  the 

numbers  relieved  in  the  twelve  months  varies  with  the 
proportion  of  out  relief,  such  relief  being  more  permanent 
in  character. 

6.  The  proportion  of  the  old  relieved  is  greatest  in  the  Eastern 

counties — smallest  in  the  Norfch. 

7.  The  proportion  of  the  old  relieved  is  greatest  where  popular 

tion  is  decreasing — smallest  where  it  is  increasing. 

8.  The  proportion  of  the  [old  relieved  in  towns  is  greatest 

where  population  is  most  dense. 
[Note.] — In  6,  7,  and  8,  greater  cofmparative  poverty  is  the 
underlying  condition  where  most  relief  is  given  to  the  aged. 

9.  The  proportion  of  the  old  relieved  is  small  in  all  residential 

districts,  and  especially  in  suburban  residential  places. 
[Note.] — ^In  9,  wealth  is  the  underlying  condition.     This  is  in 
part  a  corollary  of  8 ;  old  persons  with  means  retire  to  the  suborbs 
from  crowded  districts  in  towns. 

10.  Varying  policies  of  Poor  Law  administration  are  connected 

with  varying  conditions  as  to  density  of  population, 
industrial  character,  or  geographical  position,  and  possibly 
with  other  causes. 

11.  However  the  unions  be  grouped,  no  policy  stands  out  as  on 

the  average  definitely  superior  to  the  others  as  regards 
the  old. 

12.  It  appears  that  each  policy  in  turn  is  most  successful 

according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  applied. 

13.  There  are  no  statistics  to  show  whether  pauperism  in  old 
age  has  increased  or  decreased,  but  the  figures  of  total 
pauperism  show  general  improvement  from  1881  to  1891 
everywhere  except  in  London. 

14.  The  improvement  shown  in  the  decade  is  greatest  in  Wales 

and  the  West.    Wales,  on  the  whole,  represents  an  out- 
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door,  and  the  border  connties  an  in-door  policy.     In  both 
divisions  the  total  rate  of  improvement  is  the  same,  thns 
suggesting  that  it  is   the   result  of  causes  other  than 
policy  of  administration. 
15.  Increase,  or  relatively  slow  decrease,  of  pauperism  seems  to 
be  very  olosely  connected  with  decrease  of  population,  and 
consequent  increase  of  proportionate  numbers  pf  the  old. 
The  above  conclusions  are  drawn  from  groups  large  enough  for 
the  most  part  to  eliminate  individual  peculiarities.   Smaller  groups 
chosen  to  emphasize  in-door  and  out-door  relief  show  that — 

1.  The  extremes  of  either  policy  are  mostly  coxifined  to  certain 

districts,  e.^.,  '*  anti "  out  relief  to  Kent,  Salop,  and 
Berks ;  "  free  "  out  relief  to  Wales. 

2.  In  the  out  relief  unions  there  are  more  old  people. 

3.  There  are,  taken  altogether,  fewer  old  people  relieved  where 

out  relief  is  restricted  (except  in  London),  but  the  restric- 
tion is  connected  with  considerably  more  in-door  relief. 

4.  The  success  of  a  complete  anti-out  relief  policy  in  country 

districts,  when  it  has  been  fairly  and  fully  tried,  is  most 
striking;  but  that  there  are  inherent  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  its  application  is  shown  by  the  very  limited 
number  of  cases  on  record. 
A  comparison  of  individual  unions  under  similar  industrial 

conditions,  and  with  little   difference  in  density  of  population, 

shows  that — 

1.  The  variation  in  amount  of  general  paaperism  (not  lei^s  than 

of  old  age  pauperism)  is  extraordinary.  In  one  group  the 
maximum  is  no  less  than  ten  times  the  minimum,  and  in 
no  large  group  is  the  proportion  less  than  three  times. 

2.  The  proportion  of  relief  given  out  of  doors  beat's  no  general 

relation  to  the  total  percentage  of  pauperism. 

3.  It  may  be  true  that  a  large  proportion  of  relief  will  be 

given  out  of  doors  where  administration  is  lax. 

4.  It  is  not  true  that  a  large  proportion  of  relief  given  out  of 

door^  implies  lax  administration. 

5.  Hemarkable  instances  of  successful  administration  are  to  be 

found  with  any  proportion  of  out  relief  from  over  8o  to 
under  7  per  cent. 

6.  It  is  difficult  to  apply  any  trustworthy  test  of  poverty  to 

explain  the  divergence  in  amount  of  pauperism. 

7.  The  explanation  of  the  differences  shown  is  therefore  still  to 

be  sought. 
Such  are  the  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  the  study  and  com- 
parison of  the  official  statistics. 
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Discussion  on  Mk,  Booth'&  Paper. 

Sib  Francis  S.  Powell,  M.P.,  was  much  struck  with  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  north  of  England  was  in  a  more  favourable 
condition,  as  regarded  pauperism,  than  the  country  as  a  whole.  It 
might  be  argued  that  elementary  education^  being  more  satisfactory 
in  the  north,  led  to  less  poverty;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  might 
fairly  be  maintained  that  the  greater  vigour  and  energy  prevailing 
among  the  northern  population,  had  both  promoted  education  and 
produced  such  a  condition  that  pauperism  gave  less  canse  for 
anxiety.  The  union  of  Settle  had  been  particularly  referred  to  as 
one  of  those  where  the  rate  of  old  age  pauperism  was  lowest ;  in 
this  case  there  were,  he  thought,  several  circumstances  tending  to 
diminish  the  pauperism ;  the  climate  was  healthy  (though  humid), 
employment  was  varied  in  character,  and  sufficient  for  the  wants 
of  the  inhabitants  without  inducing  immigration;  there  was  a 
great  feeling  of  mutual  sympathetic  helpfulness  in  the  district,  and 
the  population  was  only  very  slightly  increasing. 

It  was  very  questionable  whether  the  young  and  vigorous  in 
England  sufficiently  helped  the  old;  he  had  been  informed  that 
there  was  a  marked  contrast  between  the  assistance  rendered  by  a 
French  family  to  the  old  grandfather  or  grandmother,  and  the 
too  niggardly  help  too  often  given  in  similar  cases  in  this  country. 
Amongst  the  causes  of  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  pauperism 
in  different  districts,  was  the  contrast  in  the  disposition  of  those  in 
a  condition  to  afford  assistance.  The  panperising  gift,  he  believed, 
was  poison  in  itself,  but  friendly  and  sympathetic  aid  was  a  source 
of  strength.  He  did  not  believe  it  possible  to  do  away  altogether 
with  out-door  relief ;  it  had  been  tried  in  one  or  two  cases,  and  the 
experiment  had  been  strictly  conterminous  in  point  of  time  with 
the  activity  of  a  particular  chairman.  Speaking  as  a  Yorkshire 
guardian,  he  considered  that  there  must  be  some  out  relief,  but 
that  it  should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible.  Above  all  things,  out 
relief,  instead  of  being  readily  given  at  the  first  trial,  should  be 
withheld  as  long  as  possible.  The  first  gift  from  the  guardians  was 
the  most  disastrous  to  the  independence,  not  only  of  individuals, 
but  sometimes  of  a  large  family  connection.  He  had  been  stinick 
with  the  increase  of  in-door  paupers  wherever  there  was  less  out 
relief:  this  showed  that  the  workhouse  had  in  many  cases  lost 
much  of  its  terrorism.  Workhouses  were  now  often  made  so  com- 
fortable that  the  pauper  was  more  inclined  to  receive  the  accom- 
modation offered,  which  was  much  better  than  that  of  his  own 
home.  The  case  of  the  aged  poor  was  another  question  altogether, 
and  their  large  number  was  a  great  disgrace  to  this  country. 
Enough  had  been  shown,  be  thought,  to  prove  how  desirable  it  was 
that  some  system  should  be  introduced  under  which  these  old 
people  could  pass  the  latter  part  of  their  (in  most  cases  honourable 
and  laborious)  lives,  without  the  degradation  which  always  accom- 
panies relief  from  the  poor  fund. 
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Mr.  C.  S.  Loch  made  varions  criticisms,  mainly  on  the  methods 
employed  by  Mr.  Booth  in  his  paper.  On  these  in  great  measure 
would  depend  the  validity  of  the  conclusions.  The  division  of 
unions  according  to  their  administration  was  very  indefinite.  In 
many  unions  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  there  was  any  explicit 
policy.  And  an  "A"  or  *'  B  "  policy  combined  with  a  "  B  "  or  "  C  " 
policy,  seemed  to  create  categories  in  which  policies  inconsistent 
one  with  another  were  lumped  together.  If  out  relief  was  given  to 
the  poor  subject  to  good  behaviour  only,  it  could  not  also  be  given 
to  the  destitute  and  refused  to  the  poor ;  it  could  not  be  given  alike 
with  pressure  on  relatives  liable  to  contribute,  and  without  pressure 
on  such  relatives.  A  composite  policy  so  described  neutralised 
itself;  and  the  result  of  calculations  on  this  basis  must  be  as 
nentral  as  the  policy.  Further,  unions  of  very  different  industrial 
and  other  conditions  were  classed  together,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
extreme  difference  of  some  of  these  conditions^  the  effect  of  a  dif- 
ference in  policy  could  not  appear.  Stepney,  Whitechapel,  and 
St.  Greorge-in-the-East,  were  in  class  "  D  "  formed  into  one  popu- 
lation with  the  rural  districts  of  Brixworth  and  Bradfield.  Of 
couree  the  old  age  pauperism  of  St.  George-in-the-East  with  its 
dwindling  population  must  be  high ;  but  in  the  table  this  was 
neutralised  by  the  low  figuijes  of  the  two  rural  unions.  It  was  a 
question  whether  much  more  was  gained  by  classifying,  in  accor- 
dance with  such  indefinite  divisions,  than  by  the  use  of  the  words 
**  strict,"  "  careful,"  Ac. — the  latter  word  being  applied  especially 
to  such  unions  as  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  others 
that  adopted  a  "  0  "  policy.  It  was  said  that  "  to  ask  often  was 
"  more  demoralising  than  to  receive  continuously."  But  this  was 
hardly  a  fair  view.  In  reducing  pauperism  the  change  must  be  to 
a  large  extent  from  continuous  or  chronic  dependence  to  casual 
and  uncertain  dependence.  And  the  repeated  applications  were 
also  in  part  due  to  changes  in  the  method  of  administering  medical 
relief.  These  changes  led  to  many  demands,  and  these  demands 
were  not  limited  to  medical  relief,  but  included  general  supple- 
mentary relief  as  well.  With  regard  also  to  the  enumeration  of 
paupers  by  age,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  had  not  been 
tested.  Nor  had  the  extent  to  which,  in  some  of  the  returns, 
especially  where  there  was  a  large  amount  of  casual  out-door 
relief,  overlapping  might  prevail.  Mr.  Ritchie's  return  was  asked 
for  in  the  middle  of  a  year,  and  (as,  for  instance,  a  letter  from  the 
Clerk  to  the  St.  Saviour's  Union  showed)  the  verification  of  the 
identity  of  the  applicants  entered  in  the  return  was  sometimes 
most  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Under  different  or  slightly  vary- 
ing names,  there  might  be  only  one  applicant,  whose  identity  as 
such  was  hardly  discovei'able.  .  It  was  a  question  whether  much 
more  labour  should  not  be  expended  on  the  verification  of  the 
preliminary  facts  on  which  statistical  conclusions  were  based.  In 
some  instwices,  e.g.,  in  the  "  north  "  district,  large  urban  centres, 
such  as  Liverpool,  were  combined  with  large  rural  districts,  such  as 
Westmorland.  Was  it  possible  that  with  such  extreme  variations 
of  density  of  population  in  the  same  district,  there  could  be  any 
relation  between  the  •*  persons  per  acre  "  in  the  whole  of  it,  and 
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the  number  of  old  people  to  the  population  TvitHin  it  ?  Was  not 
there  in  such  instances  a  neglect  of  the  specific  conditions 
necessary  to  a  true  comparison?  It  would  be  noticed  also  how 
very  even  was  the  percentage  of  old  people  in  receipt  of  relief  alike 
in  manufacturing,  mining,  agricultural,  and  purely  agricultural 
districts.  Was  this  to  be  taken  to  imply  that,  excepting  in  resi- 
dential and  shipping  districts,  the  character  of  the  industry  (and, 
what  follows,  the  difference  in  the  wage)  made  very  little  difference 
in  the  amount  of  old  age  pauperism?  This  could  hardly  be  so. 
Lancashire,  a  county  of  high  wages,  was  an  instance  to  the  con- 
trary. Thirty  per  cent,  of  those  wha  were  above  65  years  of  age 
were  paupers.  Great  stress  was  laid  upon  this.  But  was  it  so 
surprising  or  disgraceful?  After  65  the  dependence  of  life  was 
necessarily  great.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Hearts  of  Oak.  In 
1891  more  than  72  per  cent,  of  the  numbers  over  65  years  of  age 
were  in  receipt  of  sick  benefit,  and  especially  in  an  influenza  year 
the  number  of  the  aged  who  needed  relief  from  some  quarter 
would  be  great.  The  old  people  who  had  made  no  club  provision 
for  themselves,  and  had  no  sufficient  private  means,  must  rely 
upon  some  one.  Hitherto  it  had  been  taken  for  granted  that  they 
would  rely  on  the  parish  or  on  charity.  The  problem  of  the 
reduction  of  able  bodied  pauperism  had  hitherto  occupied  the 
attention  of  those  interested  in  these  matters.  Ten  to  fifteen 
years  ago  the  pauperism  of  the  aged  was  a  new  question.  New 
means  of  provision  were  already  being  proposed ;  and  the  question 
to  be  fairly  stated  must  be  stated  historically — a  criticism  that 
applied  to  much  else  in  the  paper.  The  large  number  of  the  poor 
who,  under  any  circumstances,  must  receive  infirmary  relief  in  old 
age,  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  In  conclusion,  the  improve- 
ment of  a  decade  was  referred  to.  A  decade  was  far  too  short 
a  period  for  purposes  of  comparison  in  an  investigation  into  the 
condition  of  the  aged.  It  would  appear  that  the  careful  "G" 
unions  were  more  productive  of  pauperism  than  the  less  careful 
"  B  G "  unions.  If  this  held  good,  where  there  was  discrimi- 
nating out-door  relief  there  was  most  pauperism.  But  a  few 
large  unions,  such  as  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  with  an  old 
low-class  poor  population,  should  make  all  the  difference  in  the 
figures.  The  conclusion,  however,  was  a  paradox.  It  came  to 
this :  that  the  less  adequate  the  relief,  the  less  relations  assisted, 
the  less  was  the  pauperism.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  "  D  " — pro- 
hibition— ^produced  the  best  results,  on  the  other  hand  these 
"  C  "  unions,  which  nearest  approached  *'D,"  produced  the  worst 
results.  Mr.  Booth  did  not,  Mr.  Loch  thought,  claim  more  for 
his  paper  than  that  it  was  a  contribution  towards  the  analysis  of 
the  conditions  and  causes  of  pauperism.  As  such,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  old  age  pauperism  in 
rural  and  urban  districts,  it  would  further  the  accomplishment  of 
a  task  in  which  many  were  greatly  interested.  A  further  analysis, 
historical  and  industrial,  would,  he  hoped,  be  produced. 

Sir  CouBTENAT  BoYLE  could  speak  from  his  experience  as  a 
poor  law  inspector  of  the  two  districts  in  the  kingdom  where  out 
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relief  was  most  freely  given  as  a  principle.  He  had  begun  his 
career  as  an  inspector  in  Wales,  and  finished  in  the  eastern 
counties.  The  first  observation  he  would  make  was  that  the  state 
of  the  law  had  something  io  do  with  the  statistics  of  pauperism ; 
for  instance,  thej  would  all  remember  that  the  Hardy  Act  had  had 
considerable  influence  upon  the  pauperism  of  the  metropolis.  The 
fact  that  out-door  relief  was  practically  charged  upon  a  smaller 
administrative  area  than  in-door  relief,  certainly  had  its  effect  on 
the  figures,  and  he  was  desirous  of  seeing  whether  the  experiment 
could  safely  be  tried  elsewhere  than  in  London.  He  believed  that 
it  would  do  away  with  the  common  and  most  mischievous  argu- 
ment that  out-door  relief  was  cheaper  than  in-door.  Another 
consideration,  alluded  to  by  Sir  Francis  Powell,  was  the  personal 
element  in  the  administration  of  the  poor  law.  The  influence 
of  a  single. man  often  lasted  long  after  he  was  no  longer  on  the 
Board ;  and  he  would  point  to  the  effect  of  the  administration  of 
the  Atcham  Union  in  Shropshire.  No  doubt  the  influence  of  the 
late  Sir  Baldwin  Leighton  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  low 
amount  of  out-door  pauperism  to  which  Mr.  Booth  had  referred 
as  distiugnishing  the  border  counties  of  Wales.  Aberayron  in 
Wales,  and  Swaffham  in  Norfolk,  had  been  alluded  to  as  being 
the  most  highly  pauperised.  He  (Sir  Gourtenay  Boyle)  had  some 
acquaintance  witn  both,  and  gave  it  as  his  own  conviction  that  the 
personal  element  was  a  very  important  factor  in  those  two  unions. 
Another  fact  which  had  not  been  alluded  to  was  the  condition 
of  the  workhouses.  In  many  cases  the  whole  system  of  in-door 
relief  was  well  conducted,  but  there  were  also  many  unions  where 
no  one  could  visit  the  workhouse  and  come  away  without  a  feeling 
of  utter  despondency.  He  had  seen  such  himself  in  the  eastern 
counties,  and  had  felt  it  hopeless  to  urge  on  the  guardians  of  those 
unions  that  in-door  relief  should  be  the  rule.  In  many  cases 
improvements  were  all  but  impossible;  the  workhouse  (which 
might  date  from  long  before  the  poor  law  reform  of  I834i)  would 
have  first  to  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  a  new  one  built.  Statistics 
of  those  unions  were  undoubtedly  affected  by  the  condition  of  the 
workhouses ;  and  the  guardians,  with  the  utmost  desire  to  improve 
matters,  simply  did  not  see  how  the  material  at  their  command 
justified  them  in  making  the  large  outlay  required.  He  quite 
agreed  with  Mr.  Loch  that  the  subject  required  even  greater 
study  than  had  been  given  to  it.  All  sorts  of  conditions  prevailed : 
varieties  of  employment,  of  individual  characteristics,  of  law,  and 
of  administration.  Out  relief  could  not  be  diminished  to  any 
great  extent,  but  there  was  danger  in  encouraging  it.  They  must 
abide  by  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  framers  of  the  first  poor 
law  report,  and  adhere  to  the  guiding  principle  that  the  condition 
of  the  individual  who  was  helped  should  be,  on  the  whole,  less 
eligible  than  the  condition  of  the  individual  who  contributed  to 
that  support,  otherwise  they  would  encourage  that  thriftlessness 
which  they  were  so  anxious  to  avoid.  But  it  was  especially  the 
position  of  the  old  which  was  under  consideration  to-night,  and 
this  they  were  all  especially  desirous  of  alleviating.  If  the  wisdom 
of  economists  could  devise  some  means  by  which  men  and  women 
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over  65  could  be  relieved  from  destitution  without  becoming 
paupers,  they  would  have  solved  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
of  our  time. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.P.,  said  that  he  could  not  agree  with 
Sir  Courtenay  Boyle.  He  did  not  consider  it  a  mischievous 
delusion  to  suppose  that  those  unions  which  gave  most  out-door 
relief  were  the  cheapest ;  it  was  not  a  delusion,  but  a  simple  fact. 
Neither  did  he  share  Mr.  Loch's  dislike  of  groups,  for  nothing 
was  more  fallacious  than  to  argue  from  a  single  union.  In 
St.  George's-in-the-East,  for  instance,  where  there  was  professedly 
no  out-relief,  no  less  than  66  out  of  every  lOO  persons  over  65 
were  relieved  in  one  year.  It  was  only  by  taking  large  groups  of 
unioufi  which  had  nothing  in  common,  except  the  fact  that  they 
were  in-door  or  out- door  unions,  that  the  precise  effect  of  the 
two  kinds  of  relief,  as  distinguished  from  the  innumerable  other 
causes,  could  be  ascertained.  The  test  usually  applied  in  poor 
law  statistics,  by  calculating  the  number  of  relieved  per  i,ooo  of 
the  population,  was  entirely  fallacious.  In  such  comparisons  the 
number  of  paupers  must  be  considered  in  reference,  not  to  the 
whole  population,  but  to  that  portion  which  is  liable  to  require 
relief.  London  was  the  only  place  in  England  in  which  it  was 
possible  to  classify  the  population  approximately  according  to  the 
number  of  the  poor,  and  this  was  entirely  due  to  the  President's 
laborious  investigations.  The  results  of  a  comparison  of  pauperism, 
based  on  Mr.  Booth's  inquiry,  would  be  found  totally  at  variance 
with  the  results  obtained  by  comparing  the  number  of  paupers 
with  the  population.  It  appeared  a  mere  truism,  but  it  was  one 
generally  overlooked,  that  the  great  cause  of  pauperism  was 
poverty.  In  Scotland,  where  the  poor  law  was  practically 
identical  with  the  English  law,  the  poverty  could  be  approximately 
measured,  because  he  (Dr.  Hunter)  had  last  year  obtained  a 
return  giving  for  each  parish  in  Scotland  the  number  of  persons 
paying  rents  of  different  amounts.  Some  idea  of  the  relative 
poverty  of  counties  could  then  be  obtained  by  considering  how 
many  people  there  were  out  of  the  total  number  of  ratepayers 
whose  rents  were,  say^  under  ^L  There  was  scarcely  any  difference 
in  the  administration  of  the  poor  law  throughout  Scotland;  the 
principle  was  everywhere  the  same^-never  to  give  in-door  relief  if 
it  could  by  any  .possibility  be  avoided.  They,  had  adopted  exactly 
the  opposite  principle  to  the  English  Local  Qovemment  Board, 
and  considered  that  the  poor  house  was  the  worst  place  to  which 
anyone  could  be  sent. 

Few  people,  he  thought,  fully  appreciated  the  effect  of  old  age 
in  augmenting  pauperism,  and  he  would  therefore,  by  way  of 
emphasising  them,  put  Mr.  Booth's  figures  in  a  somewhat  different 
shape.  Taking  unity  to  represent  the  degree  of  pauperism  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  60,  when  a  person  was  presumably  able  to 
support  himself,  the  pauperism  between  60  and  65  would  be 
represented  by  6;  that  between  65  and  70  by  it;  between  70 
and  75  it  was  21 ;  between  75  and  80  it  rose  to  29 ;  and  aft^r  80 
the  pauperism  was  34  times  the  amount  in  the  first  quoted  ages. 
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NothiBg  was  more  striking  than  the  extraordinarily  rapid  increase 
of  paupers  with  age,  and  the  onfy  conelasion  to  be  drawn  was  that 
disability  arising  from  age  was  the  main  cause  of  old  age  pauperism. 
Whether  oat-door  or  in-door  relief  prevailed,  a  broad  line  of  dis- 
tinction shoald  be  drawn  at  the  age  of  60  or  65.  Before  that  age 
indiridnals  could  work  for  themselves,  bat  afterwards  it  was  obvious 
that  the  supposed  disastrous  consequences  of  out-door  relief  were 
not  likely  to  ensue ;  and  this  distinction  of  age  was,  in  his  opinion, 
the  sound  principle  on  which  any  legislation  ought  to  be  based. 

Bev.  J.  Fbome  Wilkinson,  alluding  to  Mr.  Booth's  point  that 
various  unions  might  not  always  have  sent  in  their  returns  or 
classified  them  according  to  their  correct  policy,  said,  that,  in  his 
own  union  in  the  Midlands,  the  question  between  A,  B,  and  C  had 
been  discussed,  and  he  himself  had  moved  a  resolution  that  they 
should  return  themselves  as  being  as  near  as  possible  to  a  policy 
marked  by  one  of  those  letters  (B).  But  several  of  his  fellow 
guardians  thought  that  that  policy  would  perhaps  appear  a  little 
too  lax  in  official  eyes,  and  so  the  Board  ultimately  returned  a 
policy  (C),  showing  their  oat-door  relief  as  smaller  than  it  actually 
was.  The  paper  proved  very  conclusively  that  there  was  less  old 
age  pauperism  in  the  north  than  in  the  south  and  south-west.  He 
had  himself  lived  in  the  south-west,  as  well  as  in  the  Midlands 
and  the  north,  and  he  was  certain  that  it  resolved  ifcself  into  a 
question  of  poverty.  In  the  north  earnings  were  better,  and  old 
age  was  provided  for  in  varipus  ways,  while  in  the  south-west  the 
wage  was  so  small  that  the  agricultural  labourer  could  scarcely 
provide  the  necessaries  of  life,  much  less  lay  anything  by  for  old 
age.  He  entirely  agreed  with  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  First 
Beport  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  that  the  condition  of 
those  relieved  should  be  less  eligible  than  that  of  the  lowest  class 
of  unskilled  labourers,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  applied  to  the 
working  period  of  life.  After  the  age  when  neither  skilled  nor 
unskilled  could  earn  full  wages,  he  thought  that  they  should  be 
adequately  provided  for,  without  any  reference  to  those  workers 
who  could  earn  their  full  pay. 

Mr.  O.  H.  PsBBis  asked  whether  the  figures  did  not  refer  to  a 
single  year,  and,  if  so,  whether  that  fact  did  not  seriously  affect  a 
comparison  of  different  districts,  owing  to  the  disturbing  influence 
of  local  causes.  In  the  year  referred  to  influenza  in  particular 
was  very  rife,  and  its  effects  varied  in  different  districts.  There 
were  also  certain  regular  differences  in  the  local  incidence  of 
disease  and  in  the  loc»l  provision  for  disease,  and  there  were  great 
local  fluctuations  of  employment.  All  of  these  considerations  might 
be  expected  to  seriously  affect  the  statistics  of  local  pauperism. 

Mr.  Booth,  replying  first  to  Mr.  Ferris,  said  it  was  quite  true 
that  the  figures  referred  to  one  year  only;  but  it  had  been  a 
tremendous  piece  of  work  for  the  officials  to  get  even  them,  and 
had  entailed  a  great  effort  on  the  part  of  the  guardians,  which 
would  be  a  most  serious  thing  if  it  were  required  annually. 
Similar  information,  in  a  less  definite  way,  had  been  obtained  on 
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the  motion  of  Mr.  Bart  in  1889,  with  regard  to  the  nnmh6r  of  old 
people  relieved  in  a  single  day,  and  be  (Mr.  Booth)  had  found  the 
results  to  confirm  those  of  Mr.  Ritchie's  retam.  With  regard  to 
what  Sir  Gonrtenay  Boyle  had  said  as  to  the  danger  of  encouraging 
out-relief,  he  considered  that  the  figures  shook  the  basis  of  the 
official  case,  as  it  might  be  called,  against  out-relief,  to  a  great 
extent ;  and,  although  the  same  conclusions  might  at  the  end  be 
arrived  at,  the  whole  question  required  to  be  reconsidered  on  a 
much  broader  basis.  He  had  tried  to  contribute  some  points 
towards  that  new  basis.  The  experiment  made  in  London  of 
drawing  the  in-door  relief  from  a  broader  area,  making  the 
common  poor  law  fund  pay  a  proportion  of  the  in-door  relief, 
while  each  union  paid  its  own  out-door  relief,  was  very  interestiug ; 
but  had  not  proved  an  encouraging  example  to  quote  in  favour  of 
this  plan,  for  there  bad  been  on  the  whole  practically  no  decrease 
of  metropolitan  pauperism  in  th  e  last  few  years,  and  in  some 
London  districts  it  had  increased  very  much.  Dr.  Hunter's  com- 
parison with  Scotland  was  a  very  interesting  one,  and  went  to 
show  that,  when  administered  in  a  hard-headed  way,  out-relief 
was  by  no  means  a  failure.  Out-relief  in  Scotland  and  an  opposite 
policy  in  England  had  alike  coincided  with  an  excellent  result  in 
the  iHBduotion  of  pauperism,  proving  rather  the  general  prosperity  of 
both  countries.  A  comparison  between  Wales  and  the  bordering 
counties  showed  the  same  result.  Under  the  influence  of  Sir  Bald* 
win  Leighton*s  theories  and  the  example  of  Atcham,  there  had 
been  a  great  reduction  of  out-relief  and  a  slight  increase  of  in-door 
relief  in  Shropshire,  with  a  general  improvement  in  the  state  of 
paAperism,  but  no  less  improvement  was  shown  in  Wales,  where 
out-relief  was  given  freely.  Dr.  Hunter  had  said  that  the  amount 
of  pauperism  was  a  question  of  poverty ;  but  the  further  question 
remained,  why  were  some  districts  poorer  than  others?  One 
portion  of  a  great  city  might  reasonably  be  poorer  than  another, 
but  there  seemed  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  pauperism  of  one 
union  should  be  three,  five,  or  even  ten  times  the  amount  in 
another  union  of  very  similar  character.  Pauperism  might  depend 
on  poverty,  but  that  was  not  the  root  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Loch  had  criticised  the  classification  and  the  mixed  classes 
of  administration  AB,  BC,  <&c.  But  these  mixtures  had  been 
made  by  the  guardians  themselves,  who  in  some  cases  said  their 
policy  was,  for  instance,  A,  but  that  they  accepted  one  or  two 
points  of  B,  and  so  he  had  been  obliged  to  take  the  policy  in 
such  unions  as  mixed.  It  was  no  doubt  illogical,  but  so  was  the 
administration.  With  regard  to  the  conclusions  from  the  selected 
unions  of  maximum  and  minimum  out-door  and  in-door  relief,  he 
had  been  careful  not  to  include  London  with  the  provinces.  The 
descriptions  "lax"  and  "strict"  administration  as  commonly 
applied  had  been  most  mischievous,  and  had  complicated  matters 
immensely.  From  the  broad  figures  which  he  had  obtained  he 
saw  that  success  was,  at  any  rate,  coincident  with  a  great  variety 
of  administrations.  The  result  in  any  particular  case  was  not  due 
only  to  the  policy  pursued,  was  possibly  not  due  to  it  at  all ;  there 
were  other  causes  involved.     Above  all  things  they  must  not  use 
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any  language  wKich  involved  reflections,  bnt  give  fair  play  to  all 
the  excellent  efforts  which  were  being  made  by  many  guardians 
throughout  England. 

The  ages,  it  was  true,  had  not  been  tested,  but  he  did  not 
suppose  the  returns  in  this  respect  were  more  incorrect  than  those 
of  the  census.  Even  if  they  were  incorrect,  the  eiTor  would  be 
broad  and  more  or  less  uniform,  and  would  not  invalidate  the 
comparisons.  People,  instead  of  being  65,  might  be  only  62  ;  but 
they  were  aged,  and  were  recognized  as  such.  There  might  be 
some  desire  to  make  themselves  a  little  older  than  they  really 
were ;  bnt  they  were  tested  more  closely  than  for  census  purposes, 
because  when  a  man  came  again  and  again  he  would  not  always 
tell  the  same  story  if  it  were  false.  The  total  percentage  of 
pauperism  in  old  age,  instead  of  being  30  per  cent.,  might  perhaps 
be  27;  but  an  error  of  that  kind  would  not  a£Eect  the  various 
comparisons  between  one  district  and  another. 

He  questioned  the  value  of  Mr.  Loch's  point  as  to  chronio  and 
casual  pauperism.  ,  He  believed  that  the  chronio  was  the  least 
objectionable,  if  by  chronic  was  meant  pauperism  that  was  dealt 
with  once  for  all.  He  did  not  think  the  refusal  of  out  relief  any 
very  great  st^p  in  advance.  The  effect  of  the  greater  amount  of 
medical  relief  given  was  very  noticeable  in  the  towns ;  workhouses 
and  infirmaries  were  approximating  to  public  hospitals  so  as  to 
materially  affect  the  figures.  But  there  were  no  official  figures  on 
the  subject.  They  had  the  heading  '*  medical  only,*'  referring  to 
the  visit  of  the  parish  doctor,  but  even  these  figures  were  uncer- 
tain ;  for  anything  that  could  be  called  food,  ordered  by  the  doctor, 
caused  the  case  to  be  transferred  from  the  *'  medical  only  "  list  to 
that  of  out  relief.  Mr.  Loch  had  suggested  that  policy  *'  G  "  had 
probably  suffered  under  some  special  disadvantages  in  the  way  in 
which  the  figures  were  taken  out.  This  was  probably  true,  and 
they  no  doubt  required  more  exhaustive  investigation.  The  policy 
"C"  was  one  which  was  growing  considerably  in  large  towns, 
Birmingham,  for  instance.  It  was  also  true  that  a  careful  his* 
torical  investigation  was  necessary,  but  even  then  they  would  not 
be  sure  that  the  results  shown  were  due  to  any  particular  policy. 

With  reference  to  the  72  per  cent,  of  those  over  65  in  the 
Hearts  of  Oak,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Loch  as  on  the  sick  list,  that 
was  surely  begging  the  question.  They  wanted  to  aVoid  the 
necessity  of  the  old  people  coming  on  to  the  poor  law  for  relief; 
if  they  came  On  the  Heajts  of  Oak  they  came  on  their  own  money 
which  they  had  subscribed  during  their  whole  life.  If  they  could 
all  subscribe  during  thoir  life  time  to  some  such  society,  and  not 
need  to  apply  to  the  poor  law,  he  would  be  perfectly  satisfied. 
Finally,  he  had  considered  the  reduction  in  pkuperism  only  during 
the  years  1881-91  because  he  could  not  get  the  full  figures  for 
an  earlier  period;  besides  which,  the  signs  of  general  improvement 
during  that  period  were  sufficient,  being  so  strong  as  to  be  unmis- 
takable. As  to  the  old,  there  were  no  figures  c3  any  kind  from 
which  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  present  and  the  past. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Booth  brought  the  proceedings 
to  a  close. 
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Conditions  and  Prospects  of  Popuiab  Education  in  India. 
By  J.  A.  Baines,  Esq.,  C.S.L 

[Read  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  Vjth  April,  1894. 
Dr.  F.  J.  HOUAT,  LL.D.,  Hon.  Vice-FMndent,  in  the  Chair.] 

Last  winter,  in  the  course  of  an  official  flitting,  I  happened  to 
come  across  a  Tolnme  of  the  Society's  Journal,  which  struck  me 
as  being  remarkable  from  containing  three  papers,  all  of  which 
bore  directly  on  subjects  of  the  highest  interest,  irrespective  of 
their  statistical  aspect.  The  first  was  the  correction  of  the 
English  life  table,  by  Mr.  Noel  Humphreys ;  the  second  and  third 
treated  of  education,  the  one  in  India,  the  other  in  England  and 
Wales.  As  I  had  received  the  honour  of  an  invitation  to  address 
this  Society  in  the  course  of  the  coming  session,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  I  could  not  select  a  subject  of  more  importance  than  either 
of  the  two  thus  connected  with  the  country  in  which  I  have  spent 
^e  chief  portion  of  my  working  life,  that  is  the  life  values  of 
the  population  of  India  as  compared  with  those  of  the  west,  and 
the  conditions  and  prospects  of  education  in  our  eastern  empire. 
My  reason  for  selecting  the  latter  was  simply  that  I  hope  the 
former  will  be  treated  in  the  course  of  time  by  a  specialist, 
Mr.  G.  F.  Hardy,  a  Fellow  of  this  Society,*  who,  for  the  second 
time,  has  examined  and  sifted  the  available  information,  and 
drawn  his  own  conclusions,  which  must,  of  course,  carry  more 
weight  than  those  of  an  amateur  in  actuarial  work,  more  par- 
ticularly as  I  have  recently  noticed  that  the  question  of  '*  selected 
"lives"  has  already  been  raised  in  India  by  those  interested  in 
life  assurance,  and  my  own  researches  into  the  subject  have  been 
restricted  to  the  vital  statistics  of  the  population  at  large. 

The  authors  of  the  two  papers  on  education  were  Mr.  Rowland 
Hamilton  and  the  Bev.  James  Johnston,  and  if  comparisons 
between  the  two  countries  of  which  they  treat  were  of  any 
practical  value,  few  would  be  more  interesting  than  those  that 
can  be  gleaned  from  the  conclusions  to  be  here  found.  But  it  is 
altogether  outside  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  draw  such 
comparisons,  and  it  is  of  India  alone  and  independently  that 
I  wish  to  treat. 

Now  Mr.  Johnston's  paper  was  written  avowedly  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  thorough  examination  of  the  condition  of  education  in 

>  See  the  laat  section  of  toI.  ii  of  the  "  Indian  CensuB  Returns  for  1891." 
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India  hy  a  special  commission,  whose  report  has  since,  of  course, 
been  given  to  the  world,  and  has  been  followed  hy  two  quin. 
qnennial  reyiews  of  the  conrse  of  public  instraotion  since  the 
latest  year  with  which  the  commission  had  to  deal.  It  is  not  my 
object,  however,  to  bring  his  paper  np  to  date;  to  take  np  the 
thread,  I  mean,  where  he  dropped  it,  and  merely  to  follow  np 
the  lines  on  which  he  was  treating  the  subject.  In  the  first  place 
Mr.  Johnston  must  be  held  to  be  in  some  degree  an  expert  on 
these  questions,  for  the  educational  work  of  some  of  the  Christian 
missions  in  India,  especially  in  the  province  with  which  he  seems 
to  be  best  acquainted,  is,  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  amongst 
their  greatest  and  most  praiseworthy  achievements,  and  in  one 
particular  direction  their  efforts  have  been  so  noteworthy  that 
I  shall  have  to  refer  to  them  in  a  later  portion  of  this  paper. 
Now,  I  do  nob  pretend  to  stand  before  the  Society  in  the  oharaoter 
of  an  expert  in  matters  pesdagogic,  but  as  my  previous  appearances 
here  have  been  in  connection  with  such  very  different  subjects, 
I  owe  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  my  venturing  to  trespass  on 
somewhat  technical  ground.  In  the  part  of  India  where  I  have 
'been  chiefly  employed  in  administrative  work,  it  is  the  inile  for 
what  are  known  as  the  district  officers,  a  comprehensive  term 
which  I  fear  I  cannot  spare  space  to  explain  here,  to  inspect  all 
the  primary  schools  that  lie  within  their  range  during  the  annual 
tour  in  the  rural  tracts.  The  inspection  is  directed  not  so  much 
to  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  their  studies,  which  is  tested 
by  the  departmental  officers,  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the 
institution  in  regard  to  such  matters  as  attendance,  punctuality  in 
Tlpgistration  and  writing  up  current  records,  provision  of  furni- 
ture, cleanliness  of  the  school  premises,  and  similar  non-professional 
essentials.  It  is  the  custom,  however,  on  such  occasions  to  gratify 
the  master  and  the  local  board  of  management,  or  the  parents  of 
the  pupils,  by  a  cursory  parade  of  the  different  classes  in  the 
school,  and  to  note  down  one's  general  impression  or  any  special 
merits  or  defects  that  may  have  attracted  attention.  This  then 
is  the  extent  to  which  probably  nearly  every  member  of  my  profes- 
sion is  competent  to  judge  of  matters  educational,  and  it  obviously 
covers  but  one  section,  though  that  is  the  largest  and  most 
important,  of  the  population  under  instruction.  It  is  that  in 
which  the  masses,  amongst  whom  the  bulk  of  our  work  b'es,  are 
chiefly  interested,  and  it  is  that,  again,  which  under  the  system  in 
force  in  several  of  the  provinces,  serves  as  a  feeder  to  the  institu- 
tions of  a  higher  grade,  and  where  accordingly  one  finds  in  embryo 
the  pupil  who  is  met  later  in  life  in  the  court  or  offices  of  the 
district,  or  in  even  higher  functions.  I,  personally,  have  had  the 
further  advantage  of  having  been  for  a  few  months  an  educational 
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inspector,  and  thongh  mj  experiences  in  that  capacity  give  me  no 
right  to  speak  as  an  authority,  they  were  sufficient  to  give  me  a 
certain  insight  into  the  system,  and  to  enable  me  to  read  between 
the  lines  of  the  statistics,  selections  from  which  I  have  to  present  to 
yon  hereafter.  Thus  one  reason  for  my  diverging  from  the  line  of 
treatment  adopted  by  my  predecessor  on  this  subject  is  that  his 
view  of  education  is  based  on  different  experience.  Another  is 
that  one  of  the  main  objects  of  his  paper  seems  to  be  not  only  to 
lay  bare  certain  flagrant  deficiencieB  in  the  matter  of  education  in 
India,  but  to  impute  the  blame  of  this  shortcoming  to  the  State 
and  to  tha  system  it  has  established.  Well,  here  I  must  altogether 
part  company  from  him,  as,  whatever  my  personal  views  on  the 
questions  at  issue  may  be,  it  is  certainly  beyond  my  province  to 
criticise  the  action  and  policy  of  the  Government  under  which 
I  have  still  ^he  honour  of  serving.  Fortunately  there  is  no  subject 
which  can  be  viewed  from  so  many  different  standpoints  as  educa- 
tion. There  is  no  subject  on  which  more  has  been  written,  and 
which  yet,  as  Mill  has  observed,  still  seems  inexhaustible.  There 
is  no  subject  again  which  is  more  dependent  than  education  upon 
conditions  with  which  it  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  but  remotely 
connected.  It  is  not  my  purpose,  therefore,  to  regard  my  subject 
as  one  merely  of  statistics  or  departmental  action^  Neither  of 
these  can  touch  more  than^the  very  edge  of  it. 

The  numbers  attending  school  or  college,  and  studying  in  the 
different  grades  and  faculties,  and  the  relative  proportion  of 
expenditure  from  public  and  private  funds  respectively,  together 
with  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching,  as  tested  by  examinations,  all 
these  would  be  factors  of  the  highest  importance  if  we  were 
concerned  with  public  or  popular  instruction.  But  from  ttie 
standpoint  I  desire  to  occupy  they  are  conclusive  only  as  regards 
one  branch  of  the  subject.  That  standpoint  affords  a  survey  of 
the  education  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  It  regards  not  only  the 
book  learning,  discipline,  and  moral  precepts  that  are  instilled  or 
hammer^  into  them  at  school,  but  the  wider  discipline  and  train- 
ing assimilated  in  the  course  of  daily  life ;  the  influences,  physical 
and  social,  that  tend  to  the  formation  of  the  character  in  the  more 
important  of  the  various  moulds  into  which  the  different  sections 
of  the  Indian  community  have  been  cast;  the  seed  bed,  in  fact, 
in  which  the  current  educational  system  has  been  sown,  or  the 
stock  on  to  which  the  novel  circumstances  of  the  last  two  genera- 
tions have  been  grafted.  The  survey  will  be  found,  I  hope,  to  be 
laid  before  yon  as  impartially  as  the  nature  of  the  problem  allows. 
If  there  be  any  bias,  it  is  in  the  direction  of  the  point  of  view  of 
the  administrator.  Of  one,  that  is,  who  recognises  how  much 
less  is  the  friction  of  the  wheels  of  the  machine  in  the  case  of  an 
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educated  population,  but  who  equally  recognises  from  experience 
how  weak  must  be  a  structure,  educational  or  administrative,  which 
is  not  based  on  the  sentiment  and  the  oi*ganic  characteristics  of  the 
masses  for  whose  benefit  it  is  designed. 

It  is  worth  a  word  or  two  of  comment  that  I  have  not  only 
used  the  term  education  instead  of  instruction,  but  I  have  added 
the  adjective  popular  in  describing  the  subject  of  mj  address  to 
you  to-night.  It  is  not,  I  will  ask  you  to  assume,  withoat  purpose 
that  I  have  thus  encumbered  myself  with  additional  verbiage. 
The  circumstances  of  India  present  such  an  absence  of  uniformity, 
and  the  fissures  between  different  sections  of  society  are  so  wide 
and  deep,  that  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that,  even  with  regard  to 
the  branches  of  education  that  can  be  appraised  by  means  of 
statistics,  the  divergence  is  ^enormous  between  the  classes  by 
whom  full  advantage  is  taken  of  the  facilities  within  their  reach, 
and  the  vast  bulk  of  the  population  by  whom  it  is  desirable 
that  such  advantages  should  be  appreciated  before  the  latter  can 
be  truly  denominated  popular.  I  point  this  out  because  I  am 
well  aware  that  there  are  classes  in  India  to  whom  some  of  the 
remarks  I  am  about  to  make  do  not  apply.  But  I  am  treating  of 
the  masses  only,  and,  to  borrow  a  metaphor  from  Dr.  Johnson — 
the  lexicographer,  not  the  author  of  the  paper  on  education  which 
I  have  jast  mentioned — the  fact  that,  after  some  search,  one  pear 
and  two  apples  have  been  found  in  an  orchard  does  not  prove 
that  the  orchard  is  fruitful,  so  in  this  case  a  brilliant  example  or 
two  only  serves  to  make  more  apparent  and  impressive  the  general 
prevalence  of  the  opposite  state  of  affairs. 

Under  the  above  interpretation  of  the  term  popular  education, 
namely,  the  appraisement  of  the  varions  influences  that  chiefly 
tend  to  the  formation  of  character  amongst  the  masses  of  the 
Indian  population,  the  development  of  the  intellectual  side  of  that 
character  does  not  here,  any  more  than  in  other  countries,  hold 
the  first  place.  In  this  respect,  perhaps,  my  observations  stray  to 
some  extent  beyond  the  usaal  limits  imposed  by  the  rules  of  this 
Society,  because,  as  I  have  just  mentioned,  it  is  in  this  aspect 
that  the  subject  can  be  best,  or,  at  all  events,  least  inadequately 
gauged  by  statistics.  But  the  statistics  that  are  available  have 
by  no  means  been  ignored,  though,  as  my  subsequent  observations 
will  show,  they  require  a  considerable  amount  of  explanatory 
comment  before  they  are  to  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  general 
conclusions.  None  of  these  explanations  compares  in  importance 
with  that  which  is  concerned  with  the  medium  in  which  the 
intellect  has  here  to  work,  since  it  is  on  the  conditions  induced 
by  general  circamstances  that  depends  the  chance  of  assimilating 
.what  it  is  sought  to  implant  by  special  and,  as  it  were,  artificial 
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means.  These  circrLinstances  are  of  course 
only  of  the  salient  features  of  their  aggregat 
to  treat  on  this  occasion. 

First  of  all  we  have  the  predominant  f 
India  is,  and  in  the  main  always  has  been 
history,  a  country  pre-eminently  agricultura 
It  has  few  natural  adrantages  that  tend  to 
industrial  enterprise  as  it  is  understood  in  t 
power  is  available  only  in  special  localities, 
extent.  Coal  again  is  restricted  to  a  fev 
other  minerals  in  common  use  here  are  th 
distributed.  Then,  again,  partly  from  the  j 
cultivation  in  the  early  days  of  the  presen 
owing  to  peculiarities  in  the  social  developmei 
the  industrial  classes  have  never  been  recog 
inferior  in  position  to  the  rest  of  the  comm 
been  no  encoirragement  to  them  to  co-operal 
alone  renders  possible  manufacture  on  a  lar| 
with  an  agricultural  population  that  we  have 
praiseworthy  qualities  that  usually  distingr 
all  its  characteristics  that  are  adverse  to 
development.  The  great  physical  variety, 
meet  with  in  India  produces  special  feati 
sideration  must  be  given,  remote  as  they  may 
from  such  a  subject  as  education.  Where  th( 
and  directly  on  the  produce  of  the  soil,  natu 
or  too  much  for  them,  the  result,  from  an  edi 
being  equally  disadvantageous.  There  are  c( 
India  which  possess  all  the  attributes  with  w 
invests  tropical  countries;  where,  to  use  a  w 
past  generation,  it  is  only  necessary  to  tickle 
and  it  smiles  with  a  harvest.  Here,  obvioi 
population  remains  at  a  respectful  distance  i 
capacity  of  the  land,  education  is  in  abey 
reason  to  take  thought  for  the  morrow.  . 
asks — 

"  "  Irks  care  the  crop-fall  bird  ? 
Frets  doabt  the  maw-crammed  l 

Popular  education  begins  with  the  struggl 
has  to  adapt  circumstances  to  himself,  rathe: 
acquiesce  in  what  he  finds  ready  for  him.  W 
selves  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  as  on  the  a 
swept  hillsides  of  the  uplands  and  coasts  c 
only  education  available  is  that  of  unremittin 
which  life  cannot  be  sustained,  and  which  has 
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tlie  empirical  system  handed  down  intact  from  generation  to 
generation,  no  one  having  time  to  give  a  thought  to  improving  or 
varying  his  lot.  Of  the  two  extremes,  the  latter  is  the  more  hope- 
less, and  fortanately  it  is  also  the  rarer.  In  India  we  find  the 
sitnation  solved  in  various  ways.  Within  reach  of  some  of  the 
tracts  in  question  is  an  annual  demand  for  labour  in  large  towns 
and  seaports,  and  immigration  is  in  itself  a  branch  of  education. 
Where  this  outlet  is  impossible,  or  available  to  a  few  only,  as  in 
the  more  remote  Him&layan  villages  or  table-lands,  the  usual 
tendency  of  the  population  to  increase  is  kept  under  restraint  by 
special  social  regulations,  such  as  the  devotion  of  younger  sons  to 
a  monastic  or  celibate  life,  or  the  custom  of  polyandry,  under 
which  the  bride  becomes  the  wife  of  both  the  eldest  son  and  all 
his  brothers.  But  over  the  greater  part  of  India  a  more  normal 
development  of  the  physical  or  material  influences  on  education 
has  taken  place.  Experience  has  modified  the  treatment  of  the  soil 
in  proportion  as  the  multiplication  of  the  inhabitants  tended  either 
to  push  population  further  from  the  parental  settlements,  or  to 
render  more  necessary  what  is  now-a-days  called  intensive  cultiva- 
tion of  the  estates  immediately  adjacent  to  the  latter.  Improve- 
ment in  this  respect  has  been  no  doubt  more  marked  within  the 
last  two  or  three  generations  than  during  the  unsettled  times  of 
the  preceding  centuries,  but  the  process  has  been  in  continuous 
operation,  no  doubt,  ever  since  the  settlement  of  an  agricultural 
population  on  the  plains,  irrespective  of  all  political  changes.  It  is 
slow,  of  course,  but  has  reached  a  stage,  on  the  whole,  in  which 
the  mind  is  receptive  of,  and  often  indeed  on  the  look  out  for, 
fresh  improvements,  though  averse  to  experiments  of  the  success 
of  which  it  is  not  assured.  The  Indian  peasantry*  of  the 
better  class  are  now  folly  alive  to  the  possibility  of  making  two 
blades  of  com  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  but  in  a  tropical 
or  subtropical  country  the  issues  involved  are  two  serious  for  them 
to  embark  on  speculative  enterprise.  It  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge 
on  this  tendency,  but  a  couple  of  instances  may  be  quoted  in 
illustration  of  the  above  remark.  First,  then,  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  the  clumsy,  dirty  and  wasteful,  wooden  sugar  cane 
press  has  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  a  light  iron  article, 
placed  on  the  market  by  a  firm  of  European  planters,  proved  in  the 
presence  of  gatherings  of  cultivators  at  some  of  the  great  religious 
fairs  and  festivals,  and  now  imitated  by  local  blacksmiths  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  India.  Then,  again,  as  soon  as  it  was  shown  the 
wheat-growing  peasant  of  the   north  that  the  field  which  gave 

'  The  land  is  in  the  hands  chiefly  of  small  holders^  either  peasant  proprietors 
ftt  tenants  on  fairly  fixed  terms.  There  are  scarcely  any  large  estates  which  are 
tomed  by  tb^r  proprietors. 
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9  busliels  per  acre  by  his  ti*aditioiial  method  of  tillage  would  yield 
13  bushels  if  irrigated  and  manured,  nearly  the  whole  area  com- 
manded by  wells  and  canals  became  in  the  winter  one  vast  wheat 
field,  and  the  millets  and  smaller  grains  were  relegated  to  the 
autumn  harvest,  which  depends  on  rainfall.  Other  instances  such 
as  those  of  cotton  and  indigo,  on  a  large  scale,  and  coffee  on  a  small, 
might  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  statement,  but  the  above  are 
enough  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  influence  of  physical  oT 
material  circumstances  on  the  development  of  the  popular 
character,  and  we  can  now  pass  on  to  the  social  influences 
which  bear  upon  it.  The  first  of  these  needs  little  comment,  as 
.it  follows  directly  upon  the  two  physical  characteristics  which  I 
have  mentioned  already,  namely,  the  prevalence  of  agriculture  and 
the  absence  of  arts  and  manufactures :  I  mean  the  weakness  of  the 
urban  element  in  the  population.  In  a  paper  I  read  here  some 
fifteen  or  sixteen  months  ago,  it  was  pointed  out  that  not  5  per 
cent,  lived  in  aggregates  of  20,000  inhabitants  or  more^  and  that 
only  4^  per  cent,  more  was  found  in  smaller  aggr^pates,  so  that 
Jess  than  a  tenth  of  the  whole  population  could  be  considered 
urban,  even  under  the  widest  extension  of  the  term.  The  gap, 
moreover,  between  the  two  classes  is  greater  than  that  proportion 
by  itself  implies.  The  village,  originating  either  in  colonisation  by 
families,  or  in  the  necessity  of  mutual  protection,  is,  or  everywhere 
tends  to  be,  the  social  unit  in  India,  and  as  such  to  become  a  small 
.  world  in  itself,  a  microcosm,  paying  its  way  either  directly  by  its  land 
or  by  the  produce  thereof.  So  that,  in  respect  to  education  under 
social  influence,  the  medium  to  be  pierced  before  inherent  aptitudes 
can  be  fully  developed  or  examples  from  outside  can  be  assimi- 
lated, is  not  merely  the  traditional  devotion  to  old  custom  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  all  peasantry  as  compared  with  the  citizen 
of  the  busier  atmosphere  of  a  town,  but  also  the  explusiveness  and 
jealousy  of  a  self-sufilcing  community.  If  it  were  only  the  former, 
we  have  abundant  instances  of  how  the  sentiment  gives  way  before 
distinctly  advantageous  modem  innovations,  though  it  is  curious  to 
see  how  in  India  the  change  is  i^till  referred  to  custom  for  a  basis. 
For  example,  that  very  case  of  irrigation,  which  I  cited  just  now, 
may  be  taken,  as  it  has  been,  if  I  recollect  right,  by  Sir  Henry 
Maine.  A  canal  is  brought  within  reach  of  the  village  lands, 
which  had  never  previously  been  irrigated,  but  the  distribution  of 
the  water  was  determined,  not  in  accordance  with  the  actual  facts 
as  they  then  stood,  but  on  ^  fictitious  basis  of  the  customary 
.lights^  which  would  have  been  exercised  in  byegone  days  had  there 
been  occasion  to  exercise  them.  It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  less 
general  rights  and  practices.  The  appeal  is  invariably  to  ancient 
usage,  the  only  authority  recognised,  though  it  may  bo  brought 
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'^np  to  date,"  if  occasion  demands.  But  however  jnaeb.  oustom 
may  be  disposed  to  give  way  in  such  circumstances  as  the  above, 
the  cbange  has  to  pass  through  a  village  community.  ■  The  peasant 
is  naturally  prone  to  think  and  act  as  one  of  a  class  or  group,  and  to 
distrust  individual  inclination  or  impulse,  and  his  collectivism,  if 
the  term  be  now-a-days  allowed  in  that  sense,  is  intensified  many 
times  by /the,  relatively  speaking,  complete  organisation  of  the 
isolated  little  society  into  which  he  is  absorbed.  The  village  has 
its  own  hierarchy,  its  own  regulations  and  customs,  under  its  own 
sanction :  the  land  round  it,  if  not  completely  occupied,  is  never- 
theless practically  at  the  disposal  of  the  village  authorities,  for 
though  in  many,  even  most,  parts  of  the  country  it  is  equally 
available  to  any  outsider,  there  are  few  who  would  venture 
to  ^iter  upon  it  against  the  wishes  of  his  future  neighbours. 
If  he  did  he  would  be  likely  to  meet  with  most  curious 
agricultural  misfortunes.  In  these  circumstances  a  new  idea 
must  commend  itself,  not  to  the  enlightened  individual  alone, 
but  to  the  wisdom  of  the  village  at  large,  and  it  is  as  little 
likely  to  be  engendered  within  the  community  as  it  is  certain 
to  be  regarded  with  rank  distrust  if  it  be  imported  from  out- 
side, especially  from  a  large  town.  It  is  true  that  this  exclu^ 
jiiveneas  is  now  subjected  to  what  is  undoabtedly  a  disintegrating 
influence,  that  of  the  present  system  of  law  and  administration, 
which  tends  towards  the  emancipation  of  the  individual  from 
his  communal  bonds;  but  the  period  during  which  this  force 
has  been  in  operation  is  too  short  in  the  life  of  a  people  to  have 
had  mnch  effect  in  counteracting  the  results  of  ages  of  inherited 
sentiment  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  also  open  to  question, 
though  this  is  a  matter  which  I  do  not  propose  to  broach  in 
connection  with  the  present  sabject,  how  far  these  legal  tendencies, 
which  have  not  arisen  out  of  popular  feeling,  but  have  been 
applied  as  it  were,  from  outside,  have  been  assimilated  into  the 
general  social  system. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  population  as  consisting  of  only 
two  sections,  one  preponderately  numerous,  the  other  very  much 
the  reverse.  I  have  divided  the  community  into,  first,  a  larg^ 
body  of  agriculturists,  with  a  small  contingent  of  handicraftsmen 
working  on  a  small  scale,  and  secondly,  into  an  enormous 
aggregate  of  independent  village  communities,  with  a  minute 
sprinkling  of  towns  of  above  the  size  of  a  local  market.  But  the 
next  social  units  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  my  subject  that  I 
.should  deal  are  of  a  very  different  character.  They  refer  not  so 
much  to  th^  occupation  and  functions  of  the  people  or  to  what 
may  be  called,  on  a  small  scale,  their  political  congregation,  but  to 
what  from  an  eiiucational  point  of  view  is  mnch  more  important, 
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tbat  is,  their  religions,  ceremonial,  and,  above  all,  their  domestic 
relations.  I  speak  of  what  are  known  to  ns  by  the  Portuguese* 
name  of  castes,  I  can  only  touch  here  upon  the  barest  outlines 
of  this  complicated  subject,  and  will  just  bring  forward  enough  of 
its  main  features  to  explain  its  great,  indeed  we  may  almost 
say  without  exaggeration,  its  overwhelming  influence  upon  the 
education  of  the  majority  of  the  Indian  population.  The  caste 
system,  indeed,  nominally  prevails,  strictly  speaking,  amongst 
the  Brahmanic  community  alone:  that  is,  amongst  those  who 
accept  Brahmanic  ministrations  and  recognise  the  religious  and 
social  pre-eminence  of  the  Brahman.  But,  in  practice,  there  are 
few  sections  of  the  community  that  are  free  from  it.  The  bulk  of 
the  Musalmans  in  India  are  local  converts  from  the  Brahmanic 
fold,  and  have  preserved  to  a  great  extent  their  former  unre- 
generate  social  observances  and  traditions.  The  Jains  and  Sikhs 
are  simply  schismatics.  The  forest  tribes  occupy  the  borderland 
between  Brahmanism  and  the  organised  animistic  creeds  of  their 
ancestors.  Those  who  remain  in  the  woods  are  staunch  to  their 
ancient  faith,  and  Have  their  own  priests  and  ceremonial.  The 
^nge  that  lives  adjacent  to  the  plains  is  gradually  being  absorbed 
into  Brahmanism  by  means  of  caste  inducements,  not  by  anything 
in  the  nature  of  proselytism  or  conversion.  So  that  we  may 
xx)ughly  say  that  except  amongst  the  frontier  tribes  of  the  north- 
west, where  Islam  is  strong  and  tribal  feeling  stronger,  and 
amongst  the  Buddhists  of  Burma,  a  portion  of  the  Christian 
converts,  and  the  small  communities  of  the  hill  tracts,  there  is  , 
a  general  adherence  to  the  caste  system.  Even  foreign  tribes, 
such  as  the  Parsis  and  Beni-Israel,  or  Marathi-speaking  Jews, 
have  acquired  a  considerable  dash  of  the  prevailing  sentiment 
regarding  this  matter. 

It  is  as  well  to  explain  at  once  what  is  here  meant  by  caste, 
namely,  a  community  entered  only  by  right  of  birth,  which  marries 
only  within  itself,  and  which  is  similarly  restricted  in  regard  to 
eating  and  drinking,  of  a  formal  nature,  that  is,  other  than  the  mere 
acceptance  of  uncooked  grain  or  a  drink  of  water.  It  comprises  a 
complete  scheme  of  life,  regulated  by  its  own  rules  and  customs  as 
to  the  most  minute  detail  of  domestic  ceremonial  and  its  relation  to 
those  outside  its  limits.  It  owes  its  origin  to  sacerdotal  influence 
exercised  with  regard  to  differences  first  of  race,  then  of  function, 
and,  finally,  as  civilisation  advanced,  to  those  of  sect  or  doctrine. 
This  being  so,  and  the  principle  having  been  established  that 
worldly  position  is  determined  absolutely  by  birth  and  not  by  per- 
sonal worth,  the  only  link  between  the  heterogeneous  component 
parts  of  the  community  thus  subdivided  is  obviously  that  of  general 
recognition  of  the  Brahmanic  supremacy.    Each  caste,  Hke  each 
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Tillage,  is  a  law  to  iieelf,  and  breaches  of  caste  discipline  or 
ceremonial  are  punished  by  the  committee  of  elders.  Now,  with- 
out entering  into  the  qnestion  of  caste-origins  and  development,  I 
may  point  ont  that  ever  since  the  re-establishment  of  Brahmanism 
on  the  decline  of  Buddhism,  that  is,  for  the  last  two  thousand  years 
or  so,  the  Brahmans,  or  hieratic  class,  have  consistently  held  that 
beyond  their  own  circle  the  whole  community  belongs  to  the 
serrile  or  depressed  order.  I  shall  presently  treat  of  the  connec- 
tion of  this  important  doctrine  with  the  intellectual  development 
of  the  population,  but  for  the  moment  it  is  necessary  to  ask  your 
attention  to  the  more  general  influence  of  the  system. 

Like  all  other  institutions  that  have  obtained  a  firm  or  general 
footiog  amongst  large  numbers  of  different  classes,  and  have 
retained  their  hold  over  the  masses  through  generations  of  adverse 
influences,  the  caste  system  has  obviously  much  to  recommend  it, 
though  its  deficiencies  as  what  I  called  it  just  now,  a  scheme  of  life, 
may  be  sufficiently  apparent  to  those  who  approach  the  question 
from  the  outside.  On  the  one  hand,  it  effectually  diverts  the 
sympathies  from  the  consideration  of  questions  that  affect  the 
community  as  a  whole,  and  narrows  the  views  of  life  even  more 
than  the  uniformity  of  occupation  or  the  isolation  of  the  village. 
Then,  again,  it  fixes  a  barrier  theoretically,  and  in  by  far  the 
majority  of  cases  practically,  insuperable  between  the  different 
ranks  of  the  community,  and,  in  consequence,  a  social  ideal  is 
established  of  a  highly  artificial  character  bolstered  up  by  elaborate 
ceremonial,  the  expenditure  on  which  is  the  measure  of  the  family 
aspirations.  The  *' noble  discontent,"  therefore,  which  is  so  power- 
ful a  stimulus  to  exertion  in  the  West,  there  finds  no  productive 
outlet,  and  is  limited  to  the  elevation,  perhaps,  of  the  standard  of 
the  foregoing  generation,  without  widening  its  scope,  and  without 
being  greeted  with  aught  but  the  discouragement  of  non-recogni- 
tion by  the  ranks  above  in  case  of  success  in  its  own  line  of  life. 
The  industrious  and  intelligent  labourer  or  artisan  may  acquire 
wealth  by  his  enterprise,  and  receive  the  recognition  of  the  State 
of  his  acts  of  charity  or  public  benefit,  but  in  his  own  community 
his  position  is  uncluuiged,  and  no  daughter  of  a  family  above  him 
will  be  given  him  in  marriage,  nor,  in  local  ceremonies  or  festivals 
will  he  be  assigned  a  single  step  higher  than  before  his  success. 
This,  of  course,  acts  to  some  extent  as  a  discouragement  to  exer- 
tion beyond  a  very  moderate  limit,  a  trait  which  has  oft«n  been 
noticed  amongst  the  lower  classes  of  Indian  society  by  those  who 
have  had  long  experience  of  them  as  labourers  or  artisans.  The 
majority  aim  at  little  beyond  a  bare  subsistence,  because  in  the 
rank  to  which  they  are  bound  for  life  to  belong,  so  little  use, 
socially,  can  be  made  of  the  surplus.     I  need  not  say  that  means 
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have  been  fonnd  to  evade  the  hard  and  fast  rule  without  o] 
violating  it,  and  we  often  find  that  the  man  of  wealth  become 
triton  of  a  fresh  set  of  minnows,  and  in  a  generation  or  » 
family  disowns  all  connection  with  the  shoal  amongst  who 
early  life  was  spent.  This,  however,  is  a  feature  which  need 
just  be  mentioned  here.  Another,  which  appears  to  me  i 
chiefly  due  to  the  restrictive  influence  of  the  caste-system, 
very  general  absence,  amongst  both  upper  and  lower  class 
any  sense  of  proportion,  with  its  usual  accompaniment  of  a  i 
what  exaggerated  personal  vanity.  This  is  a  trait  which  is 
prominent  and  easily  discernible  by  anyone  who  has  intimi 
frequent  intercourse  with  the  people,  and,  though  I  do  not  i 
out  the  suggestion  more  than  tentatively,  the  origin  is 
sought,  I  think,  in  the  concentration  of  the  thoughts  o: 
narrow  and  comparatively  trivial  subjects  which  alone  are 
prised  within  the  caste-circle.  The  minute  detail  of  ceren 
and  the  importance  attached  to  it ;  the  peculiar  and  very  pre^ 
view  that  a  family  can  be  raised  by  the  marriage  of  a  daughtc 
husband  of  higher  status,  whilst  the  son  must  never  expect  a 
above  him  i^  position  ;  and  the  standard  of  estimation  in  th 
of  the  caste,  which  is  practically  the  expenditure  on  such  u 
All  these  tend  to  exaggerate  the  personal  element,  and  to  ol 
from  view  objects  of  wider  interest. 

But  we  may  now  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  caste  que 
and  it  will  be  seen,  I  think,  that,  setting  aside  the  ma 
regulations  and  customs,  which  are  to6  elaborate  and  vari( 
be  discussed  here,  the  balance,  from  the  standpoint  I  an 
occupying,  is  by  no  means  entirely  adverse  to  the  existing 
of  things^  though  obviously  there  is  much  to  reform.  In  tli 
place,  against  the  restriction  of  sympathy  to  a  narrow  sphe 
must  set  the  fact  that,  owing  to  this  sentiment,  such  a  m< 
as  the  poor  law  or  general  provision  for  public  relief,  exec 
course,  in  time  of  famine,  is  unnecessary.  Each  caste  pr 
for  its  indigent  members  in  its  own  way.  Widows,  where, 
most  of  the  upper  classes,  they  do  not  remarry,  are  maintaii 
the  household  of  their  relatives  or  connections;  in  a  h 
capacity,  it  is  true,  but  still  they  are  supported  througl 
Brahmans  are  met  with  offerings  wherever  they  present 
selves.  Able-bodied  men  are  provided  with  employment,  ai 
decrepit  and  blind  are  either  kept  by  subscriptions  in  kind 
by  the  nearest  roadside  and  ask  for  alms,  never  in  vain, 
devotion  of  the  younger  members  of  a  family  to  their  eld 
proverbial.  In  fact,  the  caste  feeling  overrides  all  others 
extent  that  in  some  cases  may  seem  to  us  exaggerated, 
malefactor,  for  instance,  who  has  not  violated  caste  rules,  oi 
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has  dnlj  purged  himself  of  any  pollution  he  may  have  chanced  to 
undergo  during  his  incarceration,  is  received  back  on  his  release 
with  his  reputation  nominally  unsullied,  though  there  may 
possibly  be  some  esoteric  suspicion  that  too  close  an  intimacy 
with  him  is  undesirable.  This  brings  ns  to  the  second  great 
feature  in  the  favourable  side  of  caste,  namely,  the  efficacy  of  the 
system  in  maintaining  the  conventional  standard  of  morality.  So 
far  as  the  present  argument  is  concerned,  it  is  of  no  consequence 
that  the  standard  may  not  be  according  to  our  views  a  high  one. 
It  is  enough  that  a  definite  standard  is  recognized,  and  that 
machinery  exists  within  the  community  itself  to  ensure  its  ob- 
servance. There  are,  furthermore,  two  points  in  connection  with 
caste  which  ought  never,  I  think,  to  be  allowed  to  drop  out  of 
recollection  in  treating  of  it.  First,  that  the  system  has  grown 
up  historically,  and  for  all  its  ordinances,  whether  good  or  bad 
according  to  the  standards  of  more  advanced  nations,  a  reason  can 
be  assigned.  Historically,  therefore,  and  only  in  process  of  time, 
can  its  improvement  be  efEected,  and  its  provisions  destructive  to 
the  development  of  the  popular  character  be  sloughed  off,  as  the 
popular  sentiment  with  regard  to  them  undergoes  change.  The 
second  point  is  that  caste  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the 
religion  of  the  majority  of  those  who  conform  to  its  rules,  that 
it  is  admittedly  through  caste  that  that  religion  is  able  to 
maintain  its  hold  of  the  masses,  bo  that  it  is  throngh  caste 
that  social  improvement  must  work  in  order  to  be  permanent. 
This  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  the  key  of  the  situation  is  held 
by  the  Brahman  so  long  as  present  conditions  remain  unchiinged. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  to  appreciate,  as  far  as  my  space  allows, 
the  attitude  of  this  class  toward  the  rest  of  the  community.  To 
begin  with,  their  hieratic  character  is  entirely  independent  of  any 
participation  in  priestly  ministrations  such  as  those  to  which  they 
owed  their  origin  in  Yedic  times,  and,  like  other  caste  attributes, 
is  due  to  hereditary  succession.  The  part  played  by  them  in 
domestic  and  other  ceremonial  is  that  of  the  monopolist  of  the 
Scripture  or  sacred  texts  which  are  regarded  as  binding  incanta- 
tions by  the  orthodox.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  according 
to  the  canon  of  the  revived  Brahmanism,  there  is,  beside  them- 
selves, only  one  order,  whose  duty  it  is  to  serve  Brahmans,  and  who 
are  theoretically  excluded  from  all  study  of  the  sacred  writings. 
The  learned  professions,  which  in  India,  before  the  present  rSgimCy 
were  all  of  a  quasi-Scriptural  character,  were  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  Brahmans,  who,  to  maintain  their  unique  pre-eminence,  were 
bound  to  uphold  with  all  their  might  the  doctrine  of  the  immuta- 
bility of  inherited  position,  and  the  importance  of  keeping  inviolate 
the  ceremonial  rules  of  the  caste,  to  prevent  the  multiplication  of 
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tho  lower  grades  of  society,  whose  revolts  at  yarions  periods  have 
been  highly  inconvenient.  The  ideal  set  by  themselves  has  thna 
become  the  standard  of  the  rest.  The  middle  and  lower  classes 
have  no  prohibition  of  the  marriage  of  widows,  nor  is  it  by  any 
means  obligatory  amongst  them  for  a  father  to  marry  off  his 
daughter  before  she  reaches  the  age  of  10  or  11 ;  adults,  in 
fact,  are  preferred.  But  as  a  family  rises  in  wealth,  and  is 
in  a  position  to  adopt  a  higher  standard  of  living,  the  very  first 
manifestation  of  social  ambition  is  the  imposition  of  life-long 
widowhood,  and  the  reprobation  of  marriage  with  any  girl  who  has 
passed  out  of  childhood,  because  the  Brahman  does  it.  This  rule  is 
subject,  necessarily,  to  considerable  local  variations,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  census  reports,  but  taking  the  population  as  a  whole^ 
it  is  generally  prevalent,  and  to  it  is  usually  added  the  practice 
of  secluding  the  women  of  the  family  from  public  view,  a  custom 
not  of  Brahmanio  origin,  but  due  to  the  influence  of  the  later 
regime  oi  the  Musalman.  This  tendency  is  not  peculiar  to  India, 
Its  every  community  chiefly  composed  of  peasantry  seems  to  be 
reflexive  in  its  movements,  and  rides,  as  it  were,  with  its  face 
to  the  tail.  Its  aira,  even  though  progressive  in  reality,  is  always 
based  on  reaction,  and  is  referred  to  a  condition  of  things  ante- 
cedent to  that  out  of  which  the  change  immediately  arises.  But 
in  India  the  ancient  custom  of  the  superior  classes  is  peculiarly 
easy  to  adopt,  and  involves  no  inroad  on  the  conservative  instincts 
of  the  rustic,  whilst  it  cannot  be  censured  by  the  class  whose 
example  is  being  followed.  Thus,  assuming  that  the  marriage 
of  immature  girls  and  the  prohibition  of  that  of  widows  are 
practices  not  compatible  with  the  advance  of  education  in  the 
community,  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  the  Brahmanio 
ideal  are  distinctly  rei^ogressive.  It  appears  from  some  utterances 
of  the  latter  class  of  late  years  that  this  is  admitted  in  word» 
though  found  inevitable  in  &ct.  The  knot  therefore  will  not  bo 
solved  by  the  Brahman,  but  must  be  left  to  other  influences  on 
which  I  may  have  space  to  add  a  few  words  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  paper. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  less  abstract  side  of  the  subject,  and 
devote  a  short  time  to  the  attitude  of  the  Brahman  towards  popular 
instruction,  or  the  intellectual  development  of  the  community  of 
which  he  forms  the  apex.  In  early  times,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
the  whole  learning  of  the  community  was  connected  with  religious 
worship  and  doctrine,  and  was  monopolised,  therefore,  by  the 
sacerdotal  order.  Later,  on  the  revival  of  Brahmanism  from  its 
period  of  depression  under  the  Buddhistic  propaganda,  literature 
and  poetry  were  invaded  by  some  of  the  mixed  castes,  that  is 
those  born  of  Brahman  or  other  high  class  fathers,  and  mothers  of 
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lower  origin.  But  the  Brahmanic  literature  of  the  period,  which 
sets  forth  most  clearly  what  the  sacred  caste  held  to  be  ideal 
orthodoxy,  indicates  the  strong  dislike  of  the  Brahman  to  any 
encroachment  of  other  castes  on  his  iutellectnal  domain.  It  was 
open  to  him  to  withdraw  at  any  time,  like  the  denizens  of 
Pandemonium,  **  to  a  hill  retired," — 

"  And  reason  high. 
Of  Providence,  foreknowledge,  will  or  Fate, 
Fixed  Fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute. 
And  find  no  end,  in  wondering  mazes  lost," 

and  many  no  doubt  did  so,  leaving  the  road  clear  to  schismatics 
and  reformers.  But  caste  distinctions  were  left  untouched  by  all 
alike,  and  on  the  return  of  the  Brahman  to  power,  we  find  the 
severest  fulminations  in  the  ideal  codes  of  law  are  levelled  against 
the  lower  orders  who  attempt  to  encroach  upon  the  learning  or 
occupations  of  those  above  them.  The  savage  penalties  imposed 
are  no  doubt  little  more  than  a  counsel  of  perfection  indicating 
what  ought  to  be  done  rather  than  what  the  State  could  venture 
to  do,  but  the  feeling  that  prompted  their  promulgation  is  the 
important  point,  and  this  is  fairly  accurately  reproduced  in  the 
text  as  we  have  it  handed  down  by  unbroken  tradition.  Coming 
down  to  more  recent  times,  we  have  the  Musalmans,  who  were 
unaffected  by  this  prejudice  against  the  lower  orders,  though  their 
recruitment  from  the  people  in  India  led  to  the  incorporation  of 
^  *much  of  the  current  caste  feeling  and  practice.  Apart  from  this, 
however,  the  literary  aspirations  of  this  community  were  and  are 
much  too  restricted  to  the  study  of,  or  the  acquaintance  with,  the 
Kuran  and  works  of  a  purely  doctrinal  nature  founded  on  it.  The 
spirit,  in  fact,  is  much  the  same  as  that  which  animated  Omar 
in  his  dealings  with  the  Alexandrian  library.  Popular  education 
amongst  the  Musalmans,  then,  may  be  said  to  begin  and  end  with 
the  recitation  by  heart  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  sacred  book,  of 
which  they  too  ofben  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  more  than 
two  or  three  words.  The  upper  classes  alone  pursued  secular 
studies,  such  as  philosophy  and  belles  lettres^  to  even  a  moderate 
distance. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  said  on  this  branch  of  my 
subject  which  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss. 
What  I'  have  said  above  vnll  suffice,  I  trust,  to  show  generally 
the  predisposition  of  the  masses  in  India  towards  or  away  from 
what  I  have  called  popular  education  in  its  widest  sense.  The 
tendencies,  so  far  as  they  can  be  summarised,  are  to  crystallise 
society  into  a  number  of  independent  groups,  racial,  or  more 
often  functional,  but  each  occupying  a  definite  and  fixed  position 
in  the  social  scale,  and  each  function  being,  as  far  as  possible. 
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liereditarily  exercised.    Under  Buoh  a  system  book  learning  has 
grown  to  be  merely  tbe  stock-in-trade  of  certain  classes,  as  the 
plougb,  the  hammer,  or  the  loom  is  of  others ;  and  this  feeling  is 
fostered  by  the  literate  classes  in  qnestion,  so  far  as  is  possible 
under  the  present  conditions.     It  is  to  this  side  of   education, 
namely  that  which  can  be  imparted  through  direct  instruction, 
that  I  must  devote  my  next  remarks,  and  all  the  more  because 
it  is,  I  fear,  the  only  part  of  my  subject  that  fails  within  the 
legitimate  province  of  the  Society,  as  it  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
susceptible  of  statistical  test.     But  in  regard  to  public  instruction 
in  India,   there  are,   I    find,   some  rather  widely  disseminated 
misconceptions,  one  of  which  has  to  be  removed,  according  to  my 
view  of  the  case,  before  I  can  produce  before  yon  the  statistics  in 
the  light  that  will  serve  to  dispose  of  the  other.     The  notion  in 
question  is  that  India  was  found  by  the  British  to  contain  an 
educated  population,  and  that  we  succeeded  to  an  extensive  and 
flourishing  system  of  popular  instruction.     Now  this  is  entirely 
erroneous,  and  to  prove  it  to  be  so  it  is  only  necessary  to  trace  it  to 
its  origin.     The  first  administrative   settlements  of  the  British 
were  in  Bengal,  where  the  language  of  the  Courts  and  ofilces  was 
Persian,  which  was  also  the  polite  language   of    the  Moghal's 
entourage  and  of  that  of  his  powerful  deputies  in  the  provincial 
seats  of  government.     To  this  exotic,  therefore,  was  the  attention 
of  Warren  Hastings  first  directed,  and  encouragement  was  given 
to  colleges  *for  the  study  of  both  Persian  and  Arabic,  with  which 
the  course  of  instruction  was  generally  combined.     In  very  few 
years,  the  researches  of  Sir  William  Jones  and  others  led  to  what 
we  may  now  call  the  rehabilitation  or  even  the  resuscitation  of 
Sanskrit,   and   establishments  for  its  study  arose  under   State 
auspices  and  aid  in  both  Calcutta  and  Benares,  the  ancient  centre 
of  Brahmanic  lore.     It  also  appears  that  institutions  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  with  a  more  modest  curriculum,  were  dotted  over  the 
country  in  connection  with  the  above  languages,  but  chiefly  rising 
little  above  what  are  known  as  Bote  schools,  in  which  the  Vedic 
and  other  texts,  or  the  Kuran,  as  required  for  daily  use,  were  the 
only  subjects  taught.     It  is  probable  too  that  a  set  of  schools 
existed,  at  all  events   in  the  larger  towns  and  markets,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sons  of  tradesmen  and  young  Brahmans  who  were 
destined  for  secular  work  under  the  local  authorities,  and  in  these 
the  rudiments  of  the  three  R*s  were  imparted  until  the  boys  were 
called  away  to  the  shop  in  the  one  case,  or  to  their  father's  ofBces 
in  the  other.     It  is  simply  an  abuse  of  terms  to  call  this  popular 
education,  and  it  is  clear  that  no  importance  was  attached  to  these 
denominational  or  hedge  schools  by  the  British,  who  were  never- 
theless evidently  on  the  look  out  for  any  native  growth  which 
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they  could  train  into  public  utility.  They  found,  in  fact,  ready 
to  band  the  traditionally  and  professionally  literary  classes  of  the 
country,  whose  interests  were  accordingly  at  once  taken  up.  It 
was  not  until  1854  that  a  change  in  policy  took  place,'  and  in  the 
meantime  the  great  battle  between  the  Anglicists  and  Orientalists, 
which  affected  practically  only  secondary  education  and  those  that 
took  advantage  of  it  had  been  foaght  and  won  by  the  former.  In 
1854,  however,  a  despatch  was  sent  out  by  the  Court  of  Directors 
which  has  been  rightly  called  the  great  charter  of  popular  instruc- 
tion in  India,  and  the  time  that  the  views  therein  expressed  were 
first  put  into  practice,  marks  the  beginning  of  a  genuine  and 
cordial  attempt  to  organise  and  extend  a  general  system  of 
education  that  would  influence  the  intellect  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes.  The  lines  adopted  were,  as  in  India  is  inevitable, 
not  uniform  throughout  the  country.  I  need  not  go  into  detail, 
but  I  may  just  mention  a  few  main  points  of  divergence.  For 
instance,  in  one  province  the  scheme  of  public  instruction  was 
devised  so  as  to  conduct  the  pupil  without  break  from  the 
rudiments  up  to  the  university,  of  which  three  were  established 
in  the  mutiny  year  in  the  respective  presidency  towns.  But  in 
another  it  was  thought  better  to  aim  no  higher  in  the  elementary 
institutions  than  was  necessary  to  furnish  the  rustic  population 
with  just  enough  useful  knowledge  as  would  aid  them  in  the 
practical  duties  of  their  after  life.  Those  who  wished  to  continue 
their  education,  therefore,  were  encouraged  to  enter  the  primary 
classes  attached  to  secondary  schools ;  there  the  course  of  study  was 
avowedly  directed  towards  the  grades  above.  Then,  of  course,  we 
have  the  compromise,  in  which  the  first  plan  is  adopted  up  to  the 
high  schools,  where  the  bifurcation  between  a  strictly  academic 
and  a  more  practical  and  commercial  curriculum  takes  place,  In 
another  direction  we  find  a  greater  recognition  of  what  are  depart- 
mentally  termed  *'  indigenous "  institutions,  that  is  the  hedge 
schools  mentioned  above,  than  in  others,  where  the  standard 
established  by  the  class  that  mainly  provides  the  pupils  is  higher 
than  is  usually  reached  by,  or  expected  of,  such  teaching.  Simi- 
larly, the  treatment  of  these  schools  is  different.  In  one  part  of  the 
country  they  have  been  successfully  incorporated  into  the  general 
system,  by  enrolling  each  institution  which  combines  adequate 
efficiency  with  the  desire  to  enter  permanently  the  State  service, 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  original  intention  of  the  authors 
of  the  despatch  of  1854.  Elsewhere,  they  remain  outside,  but  by 
conforming  to  the  general  standards,  and  submitting  their  classes 
to  examination,  and  their  schools  to  inspection,  they  are  supported 

'  In  Bengal,  perhaps,  isolated  movements  on  a  small  scale  seem  to  have  heen 
initiated,  hat  attained  littie  prevalence. 
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by  a  grant-in-aid.  In  other  provinces,  as  above  mentioned,  there 
is  no  demand  for  them,  as  the  circnmstances  of  the  tract  admit  of 
a  full  supply  of  trained  teachers  within  the  State  fold. 

The  whole  working  of  the  scheme  set  forth  in  1854,  as  modified 
in  1859  in  one  or  two  important  points  of  detail,  when  the  original 
expectations  had  been  disappointed,  was  scrutinised  and  discussed 
by  the  Commission  in  1882-83,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Johnston  in  his 
paper,  and  it  was  necessarily  a  matter  for  congratulation  to  the 
Government  of  India,  that  this  body  of  selected  and  representative 
experts  was  able  to  report  that  the  lapse  of  nearly  thirty  years 
had  proved  the  soundness  of  the  initiative  taken  in  1854,  and  that 
where  shortcomings  had  been  found,  they  were  due,  as  a  rule,  to 
neglect  of,  or  divergence  from,  the  principles  then  laid  down.  To 
bring  the  historical  part  of  the  subject  up  to  the  present  time, 
I  need  only  add  that  since  1883  the  Government  of  India  have 
published  two  quinquennial  reviews  of  the  progress  of  public 
instruction  in  all  its  branches,  both  of  them  prepared  by  dis- 
tinguished departmental  officers  on  the  educational  staff  of  the 
Province  of  Bengal ;  and  from  one  or  the  other  of  these  I  have 
taken  most  of  the  statistics  used  in  this  paper,  and  on  which  I  am 
now  about  to  comment.  Not  all,  however,  for  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate the  cumulative  results  of  popular  instruction,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  resuscitate  a  corpse  that  I  hoped  had  received  fitting 
obsequies  in  Mr.  Hooker's  paper  of  January  last,  I  mean  the  census. 
The  two  series  of  figures  do  not  cover  exactly  the  same  ground,  so 
far  as  the  number  of  pupils  is  in  question,  for  whilst  the  depart- 
mental return  excludes  a  good  nnmber  of  persons  studying  at 
home  or  in  private  and  unregistered  institutions,  who  should 
appear  on  the  census  roll,  the  latter  excludes  those  under  instruc- 
tion but  not  learning  to  read  and  write,  a  qualification  which 
prevents  the  incorporation  of  the  pupils  at  the  denominational 
Bote  schools,  as  well  as  the  infant  or  lower  classes  in  elementaiy 
institutions,  whether  public  or  private.  Even  supposing  these  to  be 
taken  to  balance  each  other  the  census  is  likely  to  be  in  defect  as 
compared  with  the  departmental  figures,  because  of  the  tendency 
mentioned  in  several  of  the  census  reports  for  boys  who  are  still 
at  school,  but  in  the  advanced  classes,  to*  return  themselves  as 
"literate"  and  not  "under  instruction."  I  mentioned  in  January 
that  for  this  reason  I  consider  it  a  mistake  to  discriminate  the 
three  classes  at  a  census,  and  would  prefer  to  call  for  a  return 
simply  of  those  who  could  and  those  who  could  not  read  and  write 
more  than  their  own  name.  I  have  therefore  thought  it  right  to 
accept  as  correct  the  number  of  male  pupils  shown  in  the  depart- 
mental tables,  and  to  subtract  the  excess  over  the  census  return 
from  the  number  shown  in  the  latter  as  literate.     In  the  case  of 
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the  other  sex  I  do  not  see  sufficient  reason  to  distrust  the  census, 
since  the  number  of  girls  shown  in  the  departmental  returns  as 
not  yet  in  the  reading  stage,  and  the  number  in  some  provinces 
returned  as  attending  Kuran  schools  only,  and,  finally,  the  fact 
that  a  high  proportion  of  the  pupils  there  are  stated  to  be  under 
7  years  of  age,  indicate  that  the  difference  between  the  two  is,  in 
reality,  insignificant.  The  following  table  gives  the  numbera  thus 
adjusted  in  British  territoiy  and  the  States  the  schools  in  which 
come  under  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  adjacent 
local  GU)vemment8,  as  in  Bombay  and  the  Central  Provinces : — 


Malea. 

FenulM. 

PapQs ^ 

8,617,778 

9,471,668 

104,604,578   . 

i68,z74 

461,955 

112,776,440 

Literate  Tbut  not  dudUs'^ 

I11it«rftt^            ....r,.r ,-.,--,,.-,-- 

Total  .^ 

117,494,014 

113,406,669 

Proportionally  stated,  the  figures  tell  the  following  tale : — 


Males. 

Females. 

Under  initaniction 

2-99 

806 

88-95 

0*22 

Kot  under  inBtmction,  but  able  to  read  and  write.. 

034 
9944 

Total   

10000 

loo-oo 

This,  then,  was  the  prevalence  of  instruction  in  the  year 
1891.  Of  the  males,  11  per  cent.,  of  the  females  of  India 
56  per  10,000  were  then  stated  to  be  not  illiterate,  or  6  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  community.  There  are  three  other  aspects  in  which  the 
return  may  be  considered.  First,  it  is  allowable  to  deduct  the 
children  of  both  sexes  under  5  years  old,  below,  that  is,  school- 
going  age,  a  process  which  raises  the  proportions  to  the  extent 
shown   below.     I   should   have  liked    to  have   dealt  with   the 


PapilB .... 

literate 

nUterate 


Males. 


8-40 

9-89 

8712 


Females. 


0*17 

0*48 

99'35 


population  of  school-going  age,  as  a  whole,  but  as  a  further  return 
will  show  when  I  treat  of  it  presently,  it  is  not  practicable  to 
thus  distribute  the  pupils,  since  though  the  masses  may  cease  to 
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attend  school  at  14,  many  leave  long  before  this ;  whilst  of  the 
minority,  a  good  many  continue  at  school  up  to  19  or  20,  and  at 
college  still  longer.  Roughly  speaking,  the  proportion  has  been 
departmentally  taken  At  1 5  per  cent,  of  the  total  male  population. 
In  the  case  of  girls,  it  would  not  reach  much  above  half  that 
fraction,  since  it  is  rare  to  find  them  allowed  to  attend  school  after 
they  have  attained  their  marriageable  age  of  between  10  and  14, 
and  the  proportion  under  5  is  considerably  above  that  of  the  boys. 
The  next  light  in  which  to  consider  the  distribution  is  territorially 
or  by  provinces,  a  point  which  can  be  dealt  with  summarily  by 
reference  to  the  following  statement,  which  shows  the  proportion 


Province!. 


Madras   , 

Bombay , 

Bengal , 

N.  W .  ProTincee 

Oudh  

Sindh  

Panjab    

Central  ProTinces 

Assam 

Lower  Burma 

Upper     »      

StcUes. 

Haidrabad 

Baroda    

Mysore    


niiteiate  per  x,oo(x 


Males. 


851 
860 
892 
987 
942 
916 
926 
941 
924 
557 
538 

928 
856 


Females. 


990 
990 
996 
997 
998 

995 
997 
998 
997 
96Z 
985 

997 
995 
993 


of  illiterate  of  both  sexes  in  the  principal  divisions  of  the  country. 
As  regards  males,  tbe  difference  between  Burma  and  the  rest  of 
the  British  possessions  must  be  noted,  as  it  is  due  to  the  religious 
system  in  the  more  remote  province.  Buddhism  there  demands  that 
every  boy  should  spend  a  certain  number  of  years  under  instruc- 
tion in  a  monastery,  and  the  establisment  of  these  institutions  being 
an  act  of  religious  merit,  leading  to  substantial  benefit  in  the  next 
incarnation  of  the  pious  founder,  is  a  usual  way  of  disposing  of 
wealth,  the  accumulation  of  which  is  reprobated  in  the  tenets  of 
the  local  faith.  Not  a  large  proportion,  it  may  be  mentioned,  of  these 
Hpongyi  Kyaungs,  as  they  are  called,  are  included  in  the  depart- 
mental returns,  though  a  good  many  of  the  private  institutions  are 
gradually  adopting  the  modem  text  books  and  methods  of 
teaching  mathematics  and  writing  introduced  of  late  years  along 
with  the  British  system.  But  when  we  come  to  the  rest  of  India, 
instead  of  but  little  over  half  the  male  population  being  illiterate, 
we  find  the  lowest  proportion  to  be  85  per  cent.,  and  throughout  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  country  it  rises  above  93.     All  that 
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need  be  remarked  aboat  the  other  sex  is  that,  except  m  Bnrma, 
the  illiterate  nowhere  form  less  than  99  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number. 

We  have  then  the  diatribntion  according  to  the  main  religions 
creeds.  Here,  again,  no  detailed  comment  is  necessary,  since 
nearly  three-fonrths  of  the  commimity  are  returned  under  titles 
which  include  such  wide  divergences  in  their  sub- divisions  as  to  be 
valueless  as  aggregates.  We  must  take,  for  instance,  the 
Brahmanic  community  by  castes,  and  if  we  divide  the  Christians, 
similarly,  into  native  converts  and  foreign  sojourners,  the  results 
are  very  different  from  those  given  in  the  following  table.     The 


Creed. 


Brahmanic 

8ikh    

Jain 

Buddhbt 

Parri   

Muaalman  

ChiiBtian    

Jew 

Foreat  Tribes . 


Percentage  of  Illiterate. 


89-6 
90-4 
46-6 
62-6 
22*8 
92-9 
65-7 
481 
99-2 


Femalea. 


99*6 
99-6 
98-6 
97*4 
49'9 
99*7 
86'4 
78-6 

lOO'O 


only  remarks  on  the  figures,  then,  that  need  be  made  are  that  next 
to  the  European  element,  the  Parsi  is  the  least  illiterate,  and 
represents  the  only  indigenous  section  which  has  an  appreciable 
proportion  of  literate  women  in  it,  and  the  whole  Zoroastrian 
community  numbers  less  than  90,000  souls.  The  Jains,  which 
come  next,  show  remarkable  divergence  between  the  figures  for  the 
two  sexes.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  males  included  in  the 
area  where  education  was  returned  at  the  last  census  are  nearly  all 
traders,  whilst  their  households  have  no  snch  charaoteristio  to 
raise  them  above  the  general  dead  level  of  their  sex.  The  Jews» 
again,  form  a  small  and  scattered  community  of  less  than  18,000. 
The  Sik£is  are  cultivating  landholders  of  military  proclivities, 
neither  of  which  pursuits  is  favourable  to  the  diffusion  of  book- 
learning.  They  are  probably,  however,  a  little  more  literate  than 
the  table  shows  them  to  be,  because  many  know  their  scriptural 
alphabet  and  literature,  without  being  able  to  read  the  Persian 
character,  which  is  that  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Punjab. 
The  Buddhists,  aa  I  have  just  said,  are  concentrated  in  Burma  and 
the  Himalaya,  and  can  generally  read  and  write. 

But  there  is  another  point  in  connection  with  the  permeation 
of  literature  through  the  community  at  large  on  which  the  census 
a^one  throws  any  definite  light.     This  is  the  component  parts  of 
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the  class  sliown  above  as  not  illiterate.  The  information  collected 
relates  only  to  those  returning  themselves  as  no  longer  under 
instruction,  but  no  doubt  many  of  the  pupils  of  the  higher 
institutions  are  here  included,  and  even  irrespective  of  these  the 
return  sufficiently  fulfils  its  object  of  indicating  the  social  classes 
that  take  advantage  of  the  instruction  placed  within  their  reach. 
The  tables  treating  on  this  subject  are  based  on  individual  castes, 
numbering,  of  course,  many  thousands,  all  of  which  were  classified 
into  conventional  groups,  based  partly  on  racial,  but  mainly  on 
occupational  or  functional  considerations;  not  necessarily  the 
occupation,  it  must  be  undei'stood,  exercised  in  the  present  day, 
but  that  traditional  in  the  caste  and  from  which  it  derives  its 
name.  The  object  of  this  combination,  I  need  perhaps  hardly 
observe  to  my  statistical  colleagues  here,  was  not  to  serve  any 
anthropological  purpose,  but  merely  to  ensure  uniformity  of  treat- 
ment in  the  twenty  or  so  units  of  compilation  over  which  the 
287  millions  of  people  were  distributed,  so  that  the  central  autho- 
rity might  be  confident  that  in  analysing  the  aggregate  of  the 
returns  he  was  dealing  with  material  identical,  or  nearly  identical, 
in  all  cases.  Now,  as  there  are  no  less  than  sixty  of  these  caste- 
groups,  I  do  not  propose  to  do  more  than  skim  the  surface  of  the 
very  suggestive  results  of  the  above  analysis.  The  first  glance 
shows  us  two  facts :  one  encquraging  from  the  standpoint  of  com- 
parison with  the  past,  the  other  rather  istartling  as  to  the  situation 
at  present.  We  find,  on  the  one  hand,  that  amongst  these  sixty 
social  groups  there  is  not  one  which  is  entirely  barren  of  people 
who  know  how  to  read  and  write.  Of  course,  if  we  take  indi- 
vidual castes,  in  different  parts  of  India,  there  must  be  hundreds 
in  the  latter  condition,  but  looking  at  society  in  what  we  may 
describe  as  strata^  to  use  a  geological  term,  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  lowest  sections  have  managed  to  obtain  a  crumb  or  so  of 
instruction,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  this  was  not  the  case 
half  a  century  ago.  Even  now  the  share  of  the  majority  of  the 
groups  is  insignificant,  save  in  connection  with  this  last  considera- 
tion, but  the  encouraging  fact  is  that  it  is  there  at  all.  This 
brings  me  to  the  second  and  less  satisfactory  aspect  of  the  table. 
We  find  that  the  proportion  of  one-tenth  of  the  group  is  literate 
in  no  more  than  eleven  instances  out  of  the  sixty,  and  that  these 
eleven,  containing  52  per  cent.  oE  the  total  number  of  literates  of 
the  country,  represent  less  than  14  per. cent,  of  the  population. 
Even  from  this  selection  we  must  make  certain  deductions,  as  in 
the  52  per  cent,  are  included  nearly  14  per  cent,  of  Burmese, 
Europeans,  and  Eurasians.  We  then  get  the  results  shown 
below,  that  over  86  per  cent,  of  the  people  share  amongst  them 
something  under  48  per  cent  of  those  who  can  read  and  write. 
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scattered  over  some  fifty  functional  and  other  groups.  The  great 
agricaltural  and  pastoral  group,  for  instance,  shows  2^  per  cent,  of 
literate  amongst  its  component  parts.  The  artisans  fall  slightly 
below  this,  and  no  item  of  either  group  is  included  in  the  inner 
circle  of  the  lO  per  cent.  These  figures  show  the  comparative, 
concentration  of  instruction  within  the  classes  to  whom  it  is  the 
traditional  and  direct  means  of  livelihood,  ,and  its  comparative 
neglect  where  it  can  only  be  of  value  as  a  factor  in  general 
education.  But  this  is  a  matter  on  which  my  remarks  must  be 
deferred  till  we  have  done  with  the  statistics  of  the  subject. 


Brahmans  

Writers  

Traders 

Native  Christians  

Parsis 

Others 

Fomgners  and  Burmese 

l^alanoe  


Percentage  on  Total. 


Population. 

Literates. 

490 

16-81 

094 

4-74 

411 

18-74 

O'lX 

205 

0*04 

0-42 

O'XX 

0-69 

2-88 

13-86 

86*19 


47-69 


I  therefore  pass  on  to  the  last  statistics  which  I  propose  to 
introduce.  They  relate  to  the  quality  of  the  instruction,  even  as 
those  already  passed  in  review  show  its  diffusion,  and  are  taken 
therefore  from  the  departmental  returns  of  public  schools,  by 
which  are  meant  those  conforming  to  the  prescribed  standards. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  over  39,000  institutions  shown  as  private  on 
the  rolls,  but  most  of  them  are  merely  denominational  or  rudi- 
mentary schools,  with  from  10  to  13  pupils  apiece,  and  of  a  very 
fluctuating  standard  of  learning  and  precarious  existence.  The 
following  table  contains  the  information  in  question : — 


Grade. 

Nnmbert. 

Bifltribntion  per  Cent. 

Boyi. 

Girls. 

Boyt. 

GirU. 

r%  11           r  Arts  

12,940 

8,261 

4,827 

16,126 

67,462 

126,014 

848,784 

1,819,849 

658,758 

45 

31 

819 

461 

926 

6,105 

19,920 

178,477 

100,616 

0-48 

0-10 

014 

0-68 

1-89 

411 

11-30 

69-83 

21-66 

0.0 1 

^"*«*    {Profe^sioiia 

O'OI 

Wo"Tiiftl  insiitntion ..,. 

0*27 

Technioa]       „        

0-15 
0-30 
1-98 
6*47 
58-08 

32-73 

High 

Middle 

Primary  XTpper 

Lower  ictS^ 

„     a)+    

Total 

8,041,610 

307,400 

10000 

lOO'OO 

*  Beading  printed  books. 


t  Not  reading  printed  bookS; 
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It  shows  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  bojs  and  96  of  the  ^rls 
are  in  the  primary  stage  of  instraction,  and  that  over  a  fifth 
of  the  former,  and  nearly  a  third  of  the  latter  are  not  yet 
advanced  to  the  stage  of  reading  printed  books;  4  boys  and 
2  girls  in  every  100  at  school  at  all,  had  reached  the  middle 
grade,  and  2  more  boys  had  got  as  far  as  the  higher.  When 
we  have  to  consider  the  university  and  other  institutions,,  we 
must  abandon  percenta^i^e  and  take  to  the  fractions  of  1,000  to 
get  an  appreciable  proportion,  either  for  boys  or  girls.  This  brief 
exposition  is  enough  to  show  that  anything  beyond  elementaiy 
instruction  has  as  yet  made  little  way  in  India,  and  I  fear  that 
when  we  come  to  the  tests  applied  to  the  work  of  the  schools  the 
real  value  of  the  figures  will  shrink  into  still  smaller  proportions. 
Generally  speaking,  the  scheme  includes  a  test  of  primary  in- 
struction at  the  end  of  the  third  or  fifth  year  of  attendance. 
The  middle-class  stage  is  closed  by  an  appropriate  examination,  to 
which  is  added  a  special  test  for  entrance  to  the  lower  clerical 
grades  of  the  public  service,  whilst  the  high  school,  except  where 
a  special  bifurcation  of  studies  has  been  recently  introduced,  leads 
directly  to  the  entrance  examination  to  the  university.  The 
following  table,  which  shows  the  numbe^  of  boys  considered 
sufficiently  prepared  to  be  subjected  to  examination,  and  the  per- 
centage that  were  successful  at  the  test,  speaks  for  itself  :— 


Test. 


Matriculation 

Upper  secondary   

Middle    

Public  Service  certificate 

Upper  primary  , 

Lower        „       , 

Total   


Nnmber 
Examined. 


14,244 

1,355 

24,385 


99,449 
176,757 


321,059 


Percentage 
Paned. 


40 
28 
49 
33 
61 

59 


Relatively  few  girls  advance  beyond  the  primary  stage,  but  the 
still  smaller  number  examined  seems  better  prepared  than  their 
comrades  of  the  other  sex.  About  one  in  eight  of  the  boys  seem 
to  have  come  to  the  test,  and  a  little  above  half  passed,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  greater  success  in  the  lower  standards. 

In  a  paper  treating  of  popular  education  only,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  discuss  the  branches  of  instruction  which  are  not 
strictly  included  under  that  term,  so  the  universities  and  their 
work  may  be  said  not  to  fall  within  the  scope  of  my  subject.  But 
I  wish  to  include  in  my  general  survey  Indian  education  as  a 
whole,  and  to  appraise  accordingly  the  higher  cuUure  as  we  have 
done  the  rest.  In  fact,  if  we  are  talking  of  an  educated  corn- 
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mnnity  at  all,  we  cannot  draw  the  line  at  the  sixth,  standard,  which 
represents  in  India  even  a  lower  degree  of  attainments  than  it  does 
here,  but  we  mnst  imply  something  more  extended.  It  is  desirable, 
therefore,  to  see  the  actual  extent  of  what  is  called  the  educated 
community.  It  has  been  shown  already  that  at  the  present  time 
only  some  5  per  i,cxx>  of  the  pupils  of  India  have  reached  the 
university,  including  both  arts  and  the  professional  faculties.  The 
departmental  returns  show  that  during  the  last  five  years  an  average 
of  about  i8,cxx>  annually  appeared  for  matriculation  of  whom  a 
third  only  passed  the  test.  Of  the  latter  class  something  under 
38  per  cent,  proceeded  no  further  than  to  the  intermediate  examina- 
tion; 14  per  cent,  went  on  to  a  degree  in  Arts,  and  some  10  per 
cent,  graduated  in  law,  medicine,  or  civil  engineering.  To  the  great 
majority,  the  entrance  examination  is  no  more  than  a  qualification 
for  service  under  Government  or  under  such  private  employers  as 
require  assistants  of  the  literary  calibre  implied  by  this  test,  and 
to  such  an  extent  has  this  tendency  grown  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  that  at  least  one  university  has  been  obliged  to  promote 
the-  establishment  of  an  independent  examination  of  the  feeder 
schools,  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  its  own  doors  were  formerly 
besieged.  As  to  the  graduates,  the  universities  have  been  now  in 
operation  for  the  last  thirty-five  years  or  s6,  and  the  total  outturn 
in  the  Arts  faculty  may  be  estimated  at  somewhere  about  16,000 ; 
but  the  present  yice-Ghancellor  of  the  Bombay  University,  a 
Brabman  of  great  distinction,  has  just  been  deploring  the  serious 
want  of  stamina  he  has  noticed  amongst  university  men,  and  their 
generally  short  lives,  so  that  the  actual  number  in  existence  must 
be  considerably  below  the  above  figure.  This,  then,  is  the  nucleus 
of  the  intellectual  life  of  India,  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  there  is 
in  it  no  representative  of  the  agricultural  or  the  industrial  back- 
bone of  the  country,  even  if  there  be  any  to  speak  of  in  the  stages 
between  this  and  the  primary  schools. 

I  will  not  overburden  this  paper  with  statistics  showing  what 
has  been  done  during  the  last  forty  years  in  the  way  of  extending 
the  provisions  for  popular  instruction,  or  how  fai*  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  these  provisions.  The  information  is  available  else- 
where in  a  form  more  explicit  than  any  I  could  adopt  within 
my  present  limits.  Progress  there  has  been,  and  very  marked 
progress,  though  not  altogether  in  the  direction  where  it  was  most 
needed;  and  the  foregoing  portion  of  this  paper  is  calculated, 
perhaps,  to  indicate  not  so  much  what  has  been  accompl^hed  as 
the  vast  amount  still  to  be  done.  It  is  on  this  consideration  that 
I  am  laying  so  little  stress  on  the  system  of  education  or  on  the 
State  action  with  regard  to  it.  Where  there  is  no  effective 
demand  for  education,  or,   as  in   India,   a   demand   for  it  only 
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amongst  a  small  minority,  the  part  that  can  be  played  by  system 
or  by  State  initiative  or  aid  is  insignificant,  and  its  results  are 
no  more  tban  an  excrescence  or  parasitic  growth  on  the  life  of  the 
community.  What  has  to  be  educated  is  not  the  mind,  which  can 
be  reached  from  school  or  college,  bat  the  will,  which  is  moulded 
only  by  public  opinion.  The  advance  of  the  two  independently 
of  each  other  leads  to  results  which  are  by  no  means  free  from 
difficulty  and  even  danger.  To  take  first  the  practical,  and, 
I  admit,  the  lower,  side  of  the  question,  the  professionally  literate 
castes,  as  the  returns  show,  are  taking  far  more  advantage  of  the 
educational  facilities  of  the  present  system  than  the  rest ;  so  not 
only  is  the  already  wide  gulf  between  the  two  being  increased, 
but  the  too  prevalent  view  is  being  emphasised  and  confirmed  that 
instruction  is  merely  a  tool  whereby  a  certain  class  gets  its  living, 
and  with  which  the  rest  of  the  community  has  no  concern.  The 
notion  once  held  that  instruction  would  reach  the  masses  best  by 
''downward  filtration"  from  the  literate  minority,  was  based  on  a 
misconception  of  the  character  of  Brahmanic  socieiy,  and  has  long 
since  been  abandoned.  The  hold  of  caste  on  occupation  is 
strengthened  by  this  unequal  tendency,  and  the  position  of  the 
lowest,  who,  like  those  at  the  opposite  extreme  of  the  social  scale, 
are  not  bound  down  to  definite  functions,  but  are  available  to  under- 
take any  class  of  laboar,  is  stereotyped  in  its  depression.  I  spoke, 
in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  of  a  specially  meritorious  work  to 
which  the  efforts  of  Christian  missionaries, had  been  directed.  This 
is  in  relation  to  the  education  of  the  classes  whose  contact  and 
presence  is  traditionally  polluting  to  the  rest  of  the  Brahmanic  com- 
munity. To  enforce,  in  the  case  of  such  castes,  the  equality  of  treat- 
ment in  schools  to  which,  under  the  Queen's  Proclamation  of  1858 
and  the  rules  of  all  State  departments,  they  are  entitled,  is  equivalent 
to  a  decree  of  eviction  against  the  rest  of  the  pupils.  Not  one  could, 
under  pain  of  excommunication,  remain,  and  the  master  himself 
would  be  in  the  same  plight.  I  have  myself  seen,  in  place  of  the 
traditional  rattan  for  corporal  punishment,  a  row  of  hardened  clay 
pellets  on  the  tutorial  desk,  which  were  thrown  with  the  accuracy 
of  long  practice  at  the  impure  urchins  who  were  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  a  row  outside  the  building  occupied  by  the  rest.  The 
Government  has  had  to  recognise  the  prejudice,  and  to  ordain 
that  it  should  be  met  with  tact  and  patience,  but  not  directly 
infringed.  Now  the  important  feature  in  this  digression  is  that 
these  educationally  boycotted  castes  contain  over  57  millions  of 
souls,  or  one  in  five  of  the  population.  If  it  were  not  for  mission 
schools  and  public  institutions  established  in  special  tracts  where 
such  castes  are  strong,  not  a  boy  amongst  them  would  be  able  to 
acquire  the  rudiments  of  learning.     To  return  to  the  question  of 
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the  relations  between  the  minoritj  and  the  masses,  we  already 
find  that  the  real  influences  on  pnblic  opinion  are  only  to  be 
learned  in  the  courts  in  the  field,  at  the  well,  or  under  the  big 
tree  in  the  middle  of  the  village ;  and  to  go  to  the  school  or  Press 
for  snch  information  is  to  incur  the  certainty  of  being  misled. 
The  boy  of  the  literate  class,  if  not  of  town  origin,  spends 
most  of  his  youth  in  a  town  if  he  aims  at  secondary  education, 
acquires  urban  tastes  and  urban  views  of  life,  which  unfit 
him  for  sympathy  with  rustic  concerns,  just  as  the  peasant 
complains  that  retaining  his  boy  up  to '  14  in  the  primary  school 
softens  his  hands  and  makes  him  unable  to  do  his  full  day's 
ploughing.  Then,  again,  the  strict  cssie'regime  that  prevails 
amongst  the  literate  community  shows  little  or  no  signs  of 
material  relaxation,  though  in  one  or  two  points  there  are 
manifestations  of  revolt  amongst  a  small  minority  who  may 
Anally  succeed  in  leavening  the  mass.  Thus  the  outlet  for  the 
youth  of  this  class  is  annually  growing  narrower,  and  the  market 
for  their  industry  more  glutted.  India  can  only  provide  litigation 
for  a  certain  number  of  legal  practitioners,  and  the  higher  class 
of  student  has  hitherto  shown  little  aptitude  for  any  other 
profession  but  that  and  the  service  of  the  State  or  public  bodies, 
which  is,  again,  a  more  or  less  fixed  quantity.  Medicine  and  civil 
engineering,  for  which  there  is  an  opening,  are  only  favoured  by  a 
narrow  class,  not  always  the  ilite  of  society.  Further  into  this 
question  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter.  It  is  when  we  turn  to 
the  moral  aspects  of  the  extension  of  intellectual  education  in  a 
population  subdivided  and  constituted  as  is  that  of  India,  that  we 
find  the  gravest  reason  for  deliberation.  It  is  not  merely  that  the 
rift  between  conviction  and  conformity  is  g^wing  wider ;  that  the 
head  is  growing  faster  than  the  heart,  for  that  is  usual,  if  not 
universal,  in  the  experience  of  national  education,  but  it  is  the 
causes  that  tend  to  retard,  and  perhaps  to  prevent,  re-adjustment, 
that  must  give  us  pause.  The  very  first  and  foremost  educative 
influence  in  a  State  is  that  of  the  family,  not  the  school.  There  is 
a  phrase  of  Richter  bearing  on  this  that  is  worth  remembering :  so 
much  so,  that  I  have  prefixed  it  to  the  chapter  on  education  in  my 
census  report ;  but,  as  I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  I  have  thereby 
made  it  trite  or  universally  known,  it  is  worth  citing  again : — 

*'  The  wayes  of  the  ocean,  hefore  reaching  the  child,  break  against  four  walls 
which  encompass  the  water  of  his  education  or  crystallisation.  Father,  mother, 
brothers,  and  sisters,  and  a  few  extra  people  are  his  forming- world  and  mould." 

And  in  India,  as  I  hope  I  have  made  clear,  he  has  also  an  outer 
line  of  defence,  in  his  caste.  But,  withal,  the  main  influence  is 
that  of  woman.     I  have  heard  and  read  a  great  deal  on  the  sub- 
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jection  of  women  in  India,  and  the  deadening  influences  of  the 
zendna  system;  but,  as  to  the  latter,  I  can  speak  from  personal 
experience,  and  history  confirms  it,  that  there  are  few  shrewder 
negotiators,  or  persons  more  alive  to  what  is  necessary  for  their 
own  purposes  or  the  interests  of  their  estates,  than  the  ladies  with 
whom  one  has  to  do  business  with  a  curtain  between  us.  As  to 
their  subjection,  whatever  may  be  the  theory  regarding  it — and  I 
must  admit  that  the  authorities  use  brave  words — in  practice,  and 
again  I  speak  fi'om  varied  occurrences  laid  before  me  in  court  and 
village— I  have  invariably  found,  it  the  President*  will  permit  me 
to  use  an  expression  the  political  signification  of  which  is  scarcely 
older  than  this  paper,  that  the  predominant  member  of  the 
domestic  partnership  was  a  certain  old  woman,  generally  the 
mother,  not,  as  I  have  heard  is  the  case  in  this  country,  of 
the  wife,  but  of  the  husband.  In  India,  in  fact,  as  elsewhere, 
"  she  who  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  empire,"  and  when  we  find 
that  her  sway  in  her  own  immediate  circle  is  complete,  her  social 
aspirations  are  restricted  within  immutable  limits,  and  those  of 
her  inferiors  similarly  kept  from  encroaching,  and  that  she  has  no 
conception  of  any  social  grievance  with  which  the  elders  of  her 
caste  are  not  competent  to  deal,  we  shall  not  go  far  wrong  if  we 
say  her  tendencies  are  likely  to  be  conservative,  and,  looking  at 
the  very  high  place  ceremonial  and  custom  occapy  in  her  religion 
and  in  her  domestic  arrangements,  more  probably  than  not  she  will 
be  found  to  be  a  bigoted  member  of  that  party.  Any  inclination 
towards  innovation,  therefore,  will  be  sure  to  be  met  with  far  more 
resistance  from  the  women  of  the  community  than  even  from  the 
men,  and  what  the  latter  is  I  have  given  the  means  of  judging 
already.  In  the  mere  matter  of  book  learning  it  is  less  surprising 
to  find  the  women  backward  than  in  regard  to  the  abandonment  of 
social  customs  which  they  no  doubt  recognize  as  harmful  to  their 
sex,  but  which,  nevertheless,  like  some  other  fashions,  they  con- 
sider it  a  point  of  honour  to  endure.  To  explain  tliis,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  go  further  than  the  antipathy  of  the  men, 
especially  of  the  literate  castes,  to  the  acquisition  of  learning  by 
their  partners  any  more  than  by  their  social  inferiors.*  If  any 
other  reason  be  required  it  may  be  found  in  the  fact  briefly 
mentioned  above,  that  in  proportion  as  the  Brahmanic  hold  on  the 
masses  is  strong,  the  adoption  of  their  ideal  in  regard  to  marriage 
is  prevalent,  so  that  there  is  a  continuous  tendency  as  wealth 
increases  to  lower  the  age  of  the  bride,  and  to  seclude  the  girls 
of  marriageable  age,  both  of  which  practices,  I  need  hardly 
remark,  have   an  influence   fatal  to  anything  beyond  the  very 

*  For  instance,  ont  of  nbont  15,000,000  of  Brahmans,  1,957,000  of  the  males 
are  returned  aa  literate,  hnt  only  72,500  of  the  other  sex. 
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radiments  of  learning.  Thus  it  happens  that  accordin«2f  to  the 
census  we  find  to  every  i,ooo  males  not  wholly  illiterate  only 
47  females  of  the  same  degree  of  acquirements,  the  disparity 
running  in  greater  or  less  intensity  throngh  the  whole  community. 

Nor  is  there,  at  present,  any  sign  that  the  disparity  is  on  the 
decrease.  It  may  be  said,  of  course,  that  within  this  last  ten 
years  or  so  female  education  has  advanced  faster  than  that  of 
males,  and  the  naked  figures  of  the  annual  returns  are  called  in 
evidence  of  this.  Granted;  but  let  us  look  if  that  is  the  real 
teaching  of  these  figures.  Consider  the  numbers  involved,  actual 
or  relative.  What  a  drop  in  the  ocean!  Ten  years  ago  there 
were  in  every  thousand  women  four  who  were  not  illiterate,  there 
are  now  five.  There  has  been  a  growth  of  secondary  and  middle- 
class  education  amongst  them,  but  the  tables  show  that  it  is 
confined  practically  to  the  small  communities  of  Europeans,  Parsis, 
and  Christian  converts,  and  haa  nothing  to  do  with  the  masses. 
The  number  of  papils  in  training  to  take  charge  of  girls'  schools 
has  inci*ea8ed,  but  it  appears  due  only  to  the  accession  of  Christian 
converts,  as  no  other  caste  will  degrade  itself  to  so  public  a  func- 
tion. Now,  the  great  bulk  of  these  converts,  and  to  the  honour  of 
the  missions  be  it  spoken,  belong  to  the  depressed  or  menial  section 
of  the  Brahmanic  community,  and  take  their  place  in  their  little 
world,  not  according  to  attainments  or  conduct,  but  by  virtue 
of  their  traditional  and  native  position.  They  have  no  influence, 
therefore,  outside  their  class-room,  and  so  far  as  the  parents  of 
their  pupils  are  concerned,  are  admissible  to  no  share  in  social  life. 
This,  again,  is  not  conducive  to  the> spread  of  learning  amongst  the 
women  of  the  country. 

So  long  then,  I  repeat,  as  the  disparity  between  the  sexes  in 
point  of  education  continues  at  anything  like  its  present  extent,  the 
influence  of  the  home  will  be  set  dead  against  that  of  the  school, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  latter  acts  merely  as  the  agent  for  obtaining 
early  in  life  a  pecuniary  position  that  will  enable  the  recipient  to 
dispense  with  further  study.  So  long,  again,  as  this  mental 
divorce  is  the  approved  rule,  all  the  education  that  can  be  imparted 
from  without  the  home  will  be  "  of  the  man's  life  a  thing  apart." 
It  will  hang  on  him  like  Saul's  armour  on  the  shepherd  boy,  and 
for  all  the  help  it  may  give  him  in  the  battle  of  life,  the  Goliath 
of  ancestral  prejudice  will  die  in  his  bed  at  a  ripe  old  age. 
Knowing  what  it  is  my  professional  duty  to  know  of  the  sentiment 
and  practice  of  the  home  circle  and  domestic  surroundings,  to  hear 
the  great  English  classics  or  the  vernacular  renderings  of  the 
political  history  of  Europe  or  America  from  the  mouths  of  the 
urchins  in  the  village  or  district  schools,  always  brings  to  my  mind 
Cicero's  question  when  he  saw  his  rather  diminutive  son-in-law 
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invested  with  the  brand  his  father  had  borne  in  the  civil 
"  Who  on  earth  has  tied  Dolabella  to  that  sword  ?  "  In  later  life, 
it  is  too  often  the  same,  and  the  great  principles  of  morality  and 
state-craft  that  have  been  the  brand  of  victory  in  the  West,  become 
in  Oriental  hands  the  conrt  sword  flourished  to  direct  the  move- 
ments of  a  sham-fight  in  which  neither  morals  or  policy  are  at 
stake.  With  policy  we  have  luckily  nothing  to  do  on  this 
occasion.  As  to  morals,  though  the  results  of  a  system  of  public 
instruction  may  not  be  yet  apparent  amongst  the  masses  for 
reasons  I  have  already  given,  the  system  has  borne  a  fruit 
esoterically,  or  within  the  fold,  which  is  not  altogether  palatable 
to  the  mental  horticulturist  even  if  it  be  so  to  anyone  else 
concerned.  It  is  the  results  of  testing  intellectual  proficiency 
and  depth  by  means  which  connote  moral  conditions  which  have 
not  yet  been  developed  in  India.  Examinations  in  this  country 
are,  relatively  speaking,  snccessf ul,  because  it  can  be  assumed 
with  reason  that  the  moral  fibre  of  a  candidate  is  up  to  a  certain 
standard,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  test  his  intellect  alone.  It  is 
not  so  in  India,  where  the  goal  is  considered  attainable  by  the  bye- 
paths  of  morality  as  justifiably  as  by  the  hie^h  road.  In  fact,  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  the  art  of  swindling  has  received  quite 
a  fresh  stimulus  from  the  new  field  thus  opened  to  it.  Not  a  year 
passes  without  its  crop  of  cases  of  personation,  fraudulent  acquisi- 
tion of  the  examination  papers,  even  when  they  are  expressly 
printed  in  various  towns  in  Europe;  forged  certificates  of  character, 
{ige,  and  departmental  qualifications.  In  Bengal  it  is  stated 
officially  that  detection  is  entirely  dependent  on  accidental  defects 
in  the  procedure,  so  that  probably  for  every  case  found  out,  ten 
pass  unnoticed.  In  a  lower  sphere  of  the  education  of  youth  pupils 
are  borrowed  for  a  day  from  one  school  for  the  annual  examination 
of  another.  The  prosecution  of  a  few  masters  for  fraudulent  or 
forged  registers  of  attendance  had  the  effect  of  temporarily 
stopping  the  practice  of  submitting  registers  at  all.  A  district 
board  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  custom  of  giving  annual 
school  rewards,  because  of  the  fraud  practised  in  order  to  get  them. 
A  municipality  in  another  part  of  the  country  reduced  the  salary 
of  a  master  who  had  offended  one  of  the  leading  townsmen,  first 
by  expelling  his  son,  and  secondly  by  refusing  to  give  that 
promising  pupil  a  certificate  of  good  character  on  which  he  might 
appear  for  the  University  examination.  In  another  similar  case 
a  fresh  school  was  set  np  by  the  city  fathers,  to  ruin  the  too  con- 
scientious peadagogue.  Finally,  a  master  in  a  village  on  the 
border  of  a  district  got  the  reward  at  his  annual  examination,  and 
then  promptly  transferred  himself  and  his  pupils  to  an  adjacent 
village  in  the  next  district,  where  a  second  examination  brought 
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him.  in  a  second  harvest.  The  competition  for  promising  boja  in 
the  aided  schools  of  the  capital  of  India,  which  is  carried  ou  by 
public  advertisements  offering  rewards,  by  active  canvassing,  and 
by  other  means  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  learning,  such  as 
tampering  with  registers,  &lsifying  transfer  receipts,  and  similar 
expedients  which,  outside  the  scholastic  world,  would  be  called 
forgery,  has,  it  is  stated,  materially  lowered  the  discipline  of  the 
whole  body  of  pupils.  The  best  prepared  openly  put  themselves  up 
to  auction  shortly  before  the  examination.  Others — I  am  quoting 
from  the  latest  report  to  hand — confine  themselves  to  sending 
anonymous  accusations  against  the  master  or  each  other  to  the 
inspectors  or  other  officials.  In  one  case  a  riot  was  attributed  by 
the  master  to  "an  improper  sense  of  offended  dignity."  In 
another,  the  inspecting  officer,  having  asked  the  master  to  explain 
an  intricate  sum  on  the  blackboard,  was  stoned  by  the  loyal  pupils 
as  he  left  the  building.  One  boy  in  a  high  school,  who  had  been 
punished,  burnt  down  the  school  and  the  master's  house.  The 
next  day  the  temporary  building  to  which  the  classes  had  been 
removed  was  also  set  on  fire ;  and  the  youth  who  was  caught  thus 
employing  the  resources  of  civilisation  spent  some  time  in  a 
reformatory.  In  the  east  of  Bengal  a  more  complicated  occurrence 
is  reported.  The  English  school  in  the  town  had  been  burned  down 
twice  in  the  year,  on  which  the  native  gentleman  who  was  acting 
aa  assistant  inspector  naively  remarks  that  it  appeared  as  though 
the  master  had  created  enemies  by  too  strict  discipline,  or  that 
an  unhealthy  rivalry  existed  between  this  school  and  another. 
The  latter  alternative  seems  the  correct  one,  as  I  find  that  in  the 
course  of  the  year  the  rival  school  was  also  burnt  down. 

The  serious  part  of  these  events  is  not,  in  my  view,  the  actual 
offence  or  the  spirit  which  instigated  its  perpetration,  but  the 
acquiescence  in  and  the  connivance  with  it  by  all  who  had  any 
knowledge  of  what  was  intended  or  was  actually  going  on.  In 
the  case  of  the  fraudulent  transfer  of  pupils  and  similar  artifices 
to  cheat  the  public  purse  or  to  profit  by  the  wrong  done  one's 
neighbour,  not  only  every  master  round,  every  pupil  implicated, 
but  every  parent,  must  have  been  privy  to  the  fraud,  and 
acquiesced  in  the  methods  by  which  it  was  successfully  carried 
into  execution,  and,  remember,  it  is  not  the  low  class  hedge<8chools 
where  this  goes  on,  but  the  secondary  and,  even  more,  the  high 
schools  that  feed  the  university,  the  entrance  examination  to 
which  is  to  nine  out  of  ten  of  that  class  of  pupils,  the  end-all 
and  be-all  of  their  education.  It  is  after  passing  through  an 
atmosphere  such  as  that  which  this  moral  apathy  proves  to  be 
prevalent,  that  the  highest  product  of  the  present  system  is  thrown 
on  to  the  world,  and  when  we  hear  of  the  educated  classes  in  India, 
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we  onght  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
application  of  that  epithet  is  based.  We  have  to  appreciate  not 
what  the  mouth  has  learnt  to  speak,  but  what  the  heart  reallj 
cherishes.  We  have  to  consider  what  is  the  relation  this  class  bears 
to  the  masses,  what  part  it  takes  in  the  great  life  of  the  community  ; 
what  is  its  numerical  strength,  and  how  far  it  is  predisposed  to 
admit  the  rest  of  its  less  gifted  fellows  to  a  share  in  the  intel- 
lectual privileges  on  which  it  founds  its  claims ;  or  how  far  it 
is  inclined  to  perpetuate  a  traditional  monopoly.  What,  again,  is 
its  attitude,  not  in  precept,  but  in  example,  towards  the  deeply- 
seated  influences  that  impair  the  general  vitality  of  the  country 
and  cramp  its  energies  ?  I  have  touched  sufficiently  on  all  these 
questions  to  show  you,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  they  have  more 
than  one  side,  and  that  however  glittering  the  surface  that  lies 
uppermost,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  below  is  gold.  I  have 
shown,  also,  the  proportion  borne  to  the  people  at  large  by  the 
class  which  by  the  utmost  extension  of  the  term,  can  be  called 
educated.  One  of  the  authors  most  quoted  by  that  class  is  Burke> 
so  it  will  not,  of  course,  be  taken  in  bad  part  if  I  gratify  them  by 
a  reference  to  the  same  favourite  authority.     He  writes : — 

"Because  half-a-dozen  grasshoppers  under  a  fern  make  the  field  ring  with 
their  iroportnnate  chink,  whilst  thousands  of  great  cattle  reposing  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  British  oak,  chew  the  end  and  are  silent,  do  not  imagine  that  those  who 
make  the  noise  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  field,  that  they  are  necessarily  many 
in  number,  or *' 

I  do  not  continue  the  quotation,  because  he  is  rude  to  the  grass* 
hoppers,  and  I  think  that,  like  other  insects,  they  have  their  uses, 
even  if  it  be  no  more  than  as  a  weather-glass. 

I  must  now  bring  this  long  and  discursive  paper  to  a  conclu- 
sion. I  have  shown,  and,  I  hope,  clearly,  the  vastness  of  the  under- 
taking on  which  those  have  embarked  who  are  attempting  to  solve 
the  problem  of  how  India  is  to  be  educated.  I  have  indicated  how 
likely  to  fail  is  an  endeavour  to  attack  the  position  from  outside, 
and  to  work  on  the  mind,  independently  of  the  medium  in  which 
it  is  imbedded.  I  may  borrow  a  metaphor  from  nature,  though  ifc 
probably  appeals  more  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  India 
than  to  you,  who  live  where  the  cultivator  is  exercised  to  get  the 
water  out  of  his  land  rather  than  into  it.  We  have  bare  hill-sides 
to  deal  with,  parched  by  centuries  of  tropical  sun,  swept  by  season 
after  season  of  tropical  storms.  The  rain  pours  ofE  their  barren 
slopes  as  it  falls,  and  a  few  hours  after  it  has  ceased,  the  ground 
is  as  dry,  and  the  bed  of  the  torrents  as  empty,  as  before.  The  first 
step  is  to  get  a  sprinkling  of  scrub,  brushwood,  or  small  trees  to 
secure  a  footing  on  the  slopes ;  soil  is  rapidly  accumulated,  and 
finder  the  shade  of  the  new  growth  consolidates  itself  into   a 
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permanent  coating.  When  the  rain  next  falls,  it  soaks  in,  and 
instead  of  rushing  away  in  useless  profusion,  it  is  retained,  and 
the  spring  level  of  all  the  country  helow  is  raised  and  the  land 
can  be  irrigated  throughout  the  twelvemonth.  Now,  in  India,  we 
have  not  yet  tapped  those  springs.  The  land  is  not  virgin  soil, 
where  we  have  only  to  sow  and  watch  grow,  it  is  only  potentially 
remunerative,  and  at  present  shows  only  a  few  stumps  of  past 
generations,  which  serve  merely  to  grow  creepers  on,  pretty,  no 
doubt,  but  ephemeral  and  unproductive. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  progress  of  education  according  to  my 
view  has  been  insignificant.  But  remember  first  that  forty  or 
fifty  years  are  as  nothing  in  the  life  of  a  people.  The  great 
despatch  of  1854  closes  with  a  phrase  which  is,  I  think  we  may 
all  agree,  well  worth  repetition : 

"  To  imbne  a  Tost  and  ignorant  population  with  a  general  desire  for  know- 
ledge, and  to  take  advantage  of  that  desire  when  excited  to  improve  the  means 
for  diffusing  education  amongst  them,  must  be  a  work  of  many  years.'* 

We  have  also  to  accustom  the  people  to  a  regime  of  equality,  to 
which  they  are  even  now  little  more  than  strangers,  and  which 
they  have  received  timidly  and  with  the  suspicion  bom  of  centuries 
of  experiences  diametrically  opposite  in  their  nature  to  those  to 
which  they  are  now  subjected.  The  sway  of  the  sword  has  given 
place  to  that  of  the  scales,  wherein  every  person  in  the  eye  of  the 
administration  weighs  equally  before  the  law. 

Finally,  are  not  we  western  nations  rather  too  prone  to  consider 
progress  as  a  natural  characteristic  or  tendency  of  the  human  race, 
and  not  to  sufficiently  realise  the  very  narrow  limits  to  which  in 
that  capacity  it  is  confined  ?  What  people  has  shown  it  that  has 
not  been,  at  some  time  or  other  in  its  history,  in  touch,  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  that  little  spot  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Mediterranean  where  alone  of  all  countries  of  the  known  world 
the  spirit  of  progress  has  not  been  proved  to  have  been  implanted- 
from  outside?  If  it  be  an  exaggeration  at  all,  it  is  a  splendid 
one  of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  that,  except  the  blind  forces  of  nature, 
nothing  moves  in  this  world  which  is  not  Greek  in  its  origin.  How 
then  is  it  to  be  expected  that  contact  merely  political  between 
countries  separated  by  half  the  world,  whereof  one  alone  has 
received  the  spark  of  Hellenic  fire,  will  produce  the  same  results 
within  the  same  time  or  measurable  distance  of  it,  as  that  of 
contiguous  or  colonized  nations  ?  The  longitudes  are  too  far  apart 
for  the  administrative  clocks  to  keep  the  same  time,  and  a  mean 
must  be  adopted  which  will  satisfy  the  one  that  the  other  is 
moving,  but  not  go  so  fast  that  the  latter  cannot  keep  up  with  it. 

I  do  not  take,  I  hope,  too  pessimistic  a  view  of  the  subject  of 
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whicH  I  have  been  treating  this  evening,  and  I  have  nowhere  asserted 
that  the  situation  is  approaching  an  impasse ,  though  the  advance 
has  been  in  some  respects  singularly  unequal.  I  look  for  the 
solution  of  the  problem  not  to  any  direct  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  State,  of  private  enterprise  or  of  the  literate  classes,  but  to 
the  stimulus  of  the  steady  advance  of  the  masses  in  prosperity,  in 
the  educating  influence  of  material  circumstances,  the  opening  of 
the  mind  by  travel,  commerce,  and  industry,  all  of  which  are  now 
in  their  lusty  infancy.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who 
delight  in  putting  back  the  clock  and  rubbing  their  hands  over 
the  appearance  of  retrogression ;  who,  in  order  to  maintain  their 
own  position  and  influence,  whilst  the  world  is  slipping  past  them, 
are  ever  croaking  over  a  purely  imaginary  cessation  of  an  advance, 
which  they  are  too  conscious  will  undermine  their  traditional 
interests.  But  I  do  protest,  as  I  have  always  protested,  against 
deception  in  the  opposite  direction,  by  going  about  crowing  and 
clapping  over  some  figment  of  an  ex  parte  claim,  based  on  flimsy, 
garbled  and  untested  evidence,  that  the  sun  of  enlightenment  is 
standing  in  its  blazing  noon,  when,  in  reality,  it  has  only  just 
reached  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  all  the  immense  valley  below 
is  still  shrouded  in  the  densest  gloom  of  ignorance. 
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APPENDIX  A.— T'oWtf  showing  the  Distribution  hy  Caste-Orov/ps  of  the  Literate 
FopulcUion.    {Cenem  of  1891.) 
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2-51 
2.53 

3-97 

8-43 
4-64 
3*29 

6-80 

303 

108 
0-64 
102 
322 
1*37 

2-56 
1-29 


K's-I 
6  e  > 


xxxrr.  Goldsmith's 
r  e  f  u  6 
cleaners 
xxxT.  Iron  smelters  1 
and    gold  > 
washers  ....J 

XXXTI.  Fishermen 

xxxTii.  Serrants,  &0. .... 

xxxTiii.  Distillers  and  1 

toddy  draw-  V 

ers   J 

XXXIX.  Butchers   

XL.  Leatherl 

workers  ....J 

XLi.  Watchmen,  Ac. 

XLii.  ScaTcngers 

Total    artisans    and  1 
menials,  Ac j 

XLiii.  Grindstone  "I 

makers J 

XLIT.  Earthworkers,  Ac. 
XLT.  Knife  grinders.... 
XLTi.  Mat  and  canel 

workers j 

XLTII.  Hunters     andl 

fowlers J 

XLTiii.  Miscellaneous  1 

Tagrants    ....  J 

XLix.  Jugglers     andl 

acrobats    ....  j 

Total  Tagrants   

L.  Musalmans     of  1 

foreign  title....  j 

11.  Thibetan      andl 

Nipali  tribes.,  j 

Lii.  Burmese  andl 

Chinese  J 

Liii.  Western  Asiatics.. 
LIT.  Mixed  Burmese! 

tribes  J 

LT.  Indefinite      In-1 
dian  castes ....  j 

LTI.  Europeans 

LTii.  Eurasians    

LTiii.  Native  Christians. 

Lix.  Goanese,  &o 

LX.  Africans 


001 

317 
007 

1-84 

0-20 

4-59 

4-68 
1*32 


30-89 


001 
0-42 

0-22 
0-28 
012 
0-10 


115 


12-52 

008 

2-79 
004 
001 

108 

006 
003 
0-72 
001 
001 


0*80 
o'oa 

*"44 

0*03 

o'Sl 
0-63 
0*17 


13*47 


0-03 

003 
2-04 
0*03 
0*03 


C-16 


9-46 

CIO 

^^•53 
0*42 
0*01 

1*40 
0-98 
0-35 
2-05 
0-05 

O'Ol 


Total  races  and  mis- 
cellaneous  .... 


]Tr 


35 


^rl(> 


Guo^i 
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B. — TiibU  showing  the  Stages  of  Instruction  of  Pupils  in  Public  Scliools 
for  General  EdvcaHon^  in  1892-93. 


Seconduy  SchooU. 

Pximaxy  Schools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Girls. 

High 

Middle 

59,682 
124,461 

90,947 
153,990 

23,704 

1,069 
6,059 

5»337 
18,192 

4,585 

2,608 

262,840 

1,690,838 

649,494 

3 
216 

TJoDer  'Driinftrv.........Tt...^tt.r.r, .,..,. 

14,661 

Lower  pnmaiy,  reading  print... 
„              not   reading"! 
print J 

172,206 
98,058  « 

Total 

452,784 

35,»42 

2,605,680 

^85,144 

Note, — ^The  figures  quoted  in  the  paper  are  those  for  1891-92,  as  the  later 
ones  were  not  ayailable  till  recently.  The  latter  give  the  total  number  under 
instruction  as  3,966,267,  of  whom  371,100  were  girls.  The  arts  colleges  returned 
13,387,  and  the  professional  colleges  3,344. 


C. — Table  showing  the  Proportional  Distribution  of  Expenditure, 


Head. 


Expenditure  from 


FroWncial 
Bevenue. 


Local  Funds. 


Mnaicipcl 
Fimds. 


AUSoarcet. 


{Arts  colleges 
Professiomd  colleges   ... 

Becondarj  schools   

Primary         „         

Training        , 

Technical       „         

A.  Total  direct  charges 

University    

Direction 

Inspection 

Scholarships 

Buildings 

Special  furniture 

MiBcellaneous  

B.  Total  indirect 

QtRASj}  Total... 


10-2 

70 

19-5 

15-7 

52 

6-9 


64-5 


02 
3-8 

138 
4-7 

103 
0-7 
20 


35-5 


1000 


0'2 
0*1 

i5'4 

55*3 

2*0 
1*1 


741 


O'l 
11-2 

i'4 
8-4 
0-9 

2*9 


25'9 


lOO'O 


1-7 
0-2 
85-4 
43-9 
0-4 
2-9 


84-5 


20 
1-9 
7-2 
0-7 
8-7 


15-5 


1000 


6-7 

i*5 

3»-6 

31-5 

2*1 

37 


79-1 


r8 

I'O 

61 
2*3 
6-7 
0-6 


20*9 
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R — Table  showing  the  Expenditure  on  Public  Instruction  in  1892-93. 


Head. 


Expenditure  from 


Proriiicial 
Revenues. 


Fttbdt. 


Mnnicipal 


fees. 


Other 

Sources. 


Grand 
TouL 


I.  Direct  Charges. 


Professional 


Law  

Medicine  

Engineering . 

Normal 

^Agriculture  ► 


Bs. 

877,867 

28,893 

8,123 

285,587 

270,020 

82,789 

26,075 


Bs. 

645 
2,069 


Bs. 

23,270 
806 

2,573 


Bs. 
669,311 

505 

53,337 

21,058 

80 

496 


Bs. 

489,997 
9,559 
6,867 
2,792 
1,090 
426 
4,053 


Bs. 

2,0>0,298 

39.907 

346135* 
292, 1 6^ 

33,245 
30,624 


A.  Total  University 

High 

1^  J       _ 

yemacular 


1,523,804 


12,567 


26,648 


830,329 


514,284 


2,907,632 


fiiign   


863,070 
855,389 
116,174 
186,834 
118.728 


211,677 

229,093 

386,252 

157 

7,932 

1,929 


221,084 

212,487 

58,940 

5,730 

2,306 

14,685 


2,932,992 

892,522 
320,483 
385,702 

*75,4H 
13,803 


1,040,451 
747,323 
146,433 
300,876 
204,117 
92,035 


5,269,274 

2,436,814 

1,028,282 

879,299 

508,497 

207,314 


B.  Total  Secondary 

C.  Total  Primary  ..., 


1,725,057 


837,040 


615,232 


4,720,916 


2,531,235 


10,329,480 


1,144,232 
248,167 


2,882,066 
132,197 


519,525 
119,326 


2,821,949 
61,235 


1,508,788 
535,692 


8,876,560 
1,096,617 


1,892,399 


3,014,263 


638,851 


2,883,184 


2,044,480 


9,973,177 


D.  Special  and  technical  1 

training j 

E.  Buildings  and  furniture 

II.  Indirect  Charges, 

University 

Direction    

Inspection  

'Arts  colleges 

Professional  colleges... 
Secondary  schools   .... 
Primary          „ 
^Technical       „ 
Miscellaneous 


1,071,962 


172,238 


47,945 


133,937 


417,893 


1,843,965 


970,615 


506,674 


114,461 


20,409 


679,633 


2,291,79* 


Scholar- 
ships 


21,906 

334,796 

1,224,278 

170,685 

42,134 
134,266 

15,564 

58,553 
174,607 


1,523 

611,635 

771 

1,255 

95,772 

18,470 

14.139 
158,004 


29,018 
8,051 
1,162 

14,472 
3,237 
6,214 

54,163 


503,518 

976 

12,250 

1,845 

3,»35 
1,026 

252 
149,872 


41,691 

54,643 
65,293 
9,222 
43,999 
13,518 
18,213 
217,668 


<;68,638 

335.77* 
1,931,819 

241,645 
53,775 

291,644 
5I1815 
97,371 

754*304 


Total  Indirect    

Gbaitd  Total 


2,176,784 


901,569 


111,317 


672,874 


464,237 


4,326,781 


8,860,611 


5,444,351 


1,454,454 


9,261,649 


6,651,762  31,672,827 


Note. — Of  the  direct  expenditure,  Rs.  5,590,294  were  spent  on  Government  schools,  &c. ; 
^»-  5,979,373  on  local  or  municipal  institutions;  lU.  1,030,314  on  schools  in  native  States  placed 
under  British  inspection;  Bs.  12,034,542  on  aided  schools,  and  Rs.  2,710,623  on  unaided. 
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Discussion  on  Me.  Baikbj's  Papej. 

Mb.  Rowland  Hamilton  said  that  what  Mr.  Baines  had  broaght 
forward  most  jnstlj,  was  the  enormons  mass  of  the  popnlation  and 
the  extent  to  which  we  were  out  of  sympathy  and  touch  with  the 
great  mass  of  the  natives.  It  was  difficult  for  an  English  audience 
to  realise  that  there  were  in  India  races  differiDg  from  each  other 
in  every  respect  far  more  than  did  the  nations  in  the  whole  of 
Europe.  In  his  early  days  in  India  twenty-five  years  ago,  the 
main  idea  was  not  to  allow  the  native  schools  to  fall  into  decay 
through  want  of  support,  but  it  appeared  from  the  paper  that 
English  interference  had  not  been  judicious,  and  had  failed  to  meet 
the  real  demand  from  those  interested;  It  would  seem  that  the 
Government  native  schools  had  been  rather  a  temptation  to  fraud 
than  any  real  assistance  to  the  education  of  the  people.  Education, 
as  they  were  all  agreed,  did  not  mean  merely  reading  and  writing ; 
these  were  means  to  the  end  of  carryiug  out  moral  and  mental 
training  in  all  directions.  The  three  B's  had  been  used  in  this 
country  as  a  test,  simply  because  they  were  capable  of  direct 
investigation  and  record.  But  the  moral  influences  of  our  educa- 
tional system  (including  specially  the  training  colleges)  had  been 
directed  towards  this  higher  development,  and  he  was  satisfied 
that  there  were  many  indications  which  proved  that  these  efforts 
had  not  been  without  effect.  An  instance  of  this  in  the  East  End 
of  London  had  come  to  his  knowledge  quite  recently  with  reference 
to  the  examination  required  before  permitting  children  to  proceed 
to  labour.  A  large  number  drawn  from  various  schools  were 
brought  together  for  this  purpose.  The  masters  were  not  present, 
but  one  of  the  most  experienced  of  H.M.'s  Inspectors  assured  me 
that  he  had  been  greatly  struck,  not  only  by  the  decent  and 
orderly  manner  in  which  the  boys  came  into  the  school  room, 
took  their  places,  and  set  themselves  to  work,  but  yet  more  by 
the  absence  of  any  attempt  at  "  copying  *'  from  each  other  or  any 
approach  to  such  breaches  of  moral  discipline.  This  instance  is 
the  more  satisfactory,  as  the  desire  to  ''  get  a  pass "  in  any  way 
must  have  been  strong  with  many  of  those  under  examination.  He 
feared  that  some  time  would  elapse  before  they  could  look  for  such 
signs  of  progress  over  the  immense  area  of  India,  and  the  paper 
rather  suggested  that  there  had  been  a  retrograde  movement  for 
strategical  purposes.  One  point  always  appeared  clear,  and  that 
was,  that  there  should  be  in  all  the  more  hopeful  districts  at  least 
one  school  accessible  for  those  who  wished  to  learn  English.  He 
hoped  that  the  flagrant  examples  adduced  by  Mr.  Baines  would 
not  be  taken  as  indicative  of  the  condition  of  the  whole  system  of 
education.  He  (Mr.  Hamilton)  had  taken  part  in  three  consecutive 
examinations  in  the  Bombay  University,  and  he  had  never  heard 
any  suspicion  of  unfair  dealing.     The  entrance  examination  was 
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made  useful  merely  as  a  test  for  the  proficiency  of  lower  schools, 
and  although  it  was  an  anomaly,  it  was  one  which  they  were 
content  to  accept  until  some  better  expedient  were  devised  for 
*'  leaving  "  examinations  in  the  higher  schools. 

Sir  JuLAND  Danvkrs  said  he  did  not  draw  such  discouraging 
conclusions  from  the  paper  as  the  last  speaker  had  done,  and  he 
thought  that  there  was  a  great  deal  in  what  had  been  said  to 
encourage  the  hope  that  perseverance  would  lead  to  better  results 
than  had  as  yet  been  attained.  It  must  be  admitted  that  progress 
had  been  insignificant  with  the  masses.  The  seed  had  been  sown 
in  a  stubborn  soil,  but  if  properly  fertilised  good  fruit  would  in 
time  be  brought  forth.  The  future  of  India  must,  in  a  very  large 
measure,  depend  on  the  way  in  which  the  population  was  tmned, 
beginning  with  the  higher  and  descending  to  the  lower  grades  of 
the  community.  It  had  been  very  truly  remarked  that  practical 
education  began  with  the  struggle  for  existence.  In  that  struggle 
faculties  were  brought  out  which  enabled  people  to  judge  for 
themselves  what  was  best  for  their  individual  benefit.  He  should 
like  to  have  heard  something  more  concerning  technical  education 
and  the  efforts  made  to  encourage  industrial  art.  In  certain  castes 
and  classes  an  inherited  talent  for  art  and  design  seemed  to  exist, 
but  too  many  of  those  who  took  advantage  of  the  school  instruction 
provided  for  them,  were  apt  to  abandon  their  in-born  faculties  and 
to  direct  their  efforts  to  obtain  Government  employment.  This 
was  a  mistake,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  greater  advantages  to 
themselves  and  to  the  industries  of  the  country  would  be  gained 
if  they  could  be  induced,  by  a  course  of  technical  training,  to 
apply  their  powers  to  particular  crafts.  He  quite  agreed  that  an 
awakening  of  the  mind,  so  far  as  it  had  gone,  had  been  brought 
about  as  much  by  the  material  improvement  of  the  country  as  by 
any  special  efforts,  and  in  this  respect  he  looked  upon  the  railways 
as  most  important  factors  in  enlightening  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. They  helped  to  promote  inquiry,  and  to  remove  also  the 
corruptions  of  the  caste  system.  It  has  been  found  that  when 
travelling,  those  who  before  considered  themselves  contaminated 
by  the  presence  of  a  lower  caste  fellow  creature,  would  abandon 
their  caste  feeling,  and,  preferring  their  pence  to  their  professions, 
would  use  the  cheapest  class  of  vehicle  on  the  railway.  It  was 
in  fact  found  on  inquiry  that  caste  laws  did  not  prohibit  such 
association.  The  problem  as  to  how  the  education  of  India  can 
best  be  carried  out  was  a  most  important  one,  and  not  easily  solved. 
He  begged  to  express  his  high  appreciation  of  Mr.  Baines's  paper, 
which  would  aid  the  solution  of  the  question,  and  was  worthy  of 
the  accomplished  author. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Danvers  said  that,  speaking  generally,  they  must 
look  on  India  as  in  a  transitional  state ;  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  were  so  peculiar,  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  compare 
the  results  with  what  were  obtained  in  European  countries.  The 
system  of  education  adopted  seemed  to  him  to  have  been  based 
upon  an  European  standard  rather  than  upon  an  Eastern  principle, 
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and  an  opinion  had  been  expressed  by  an  eminent  authority  that 
the  system  of  technical  education  had  rather  tended  to  destroy 
than  promote  art  in  India.  One  of  the  great  principles  of  educa- 
tion ^vas  to  make  people  useful  members  of  society,  and  it  appeared 
to  him,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  India,  that  education 
could  for  some  time  to  come  only  flourish  in  the  large  towns,  and 
therefore  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  must  of  necessity 
be  deprived  of  its  advantages.  The  results  had  perhaps  not  as 
yet  been  all  that  might  have  been  hoped  for,  but  it  might  not 
unreasonably  be  anticipated  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  results 
of  the  examinations  would  take  hold  on  the  people,  and  stimulate 
education  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  A,  K.  CoNNELL  said  that  the  difficulty  of  popular  education 
in  India  seemed  to  him  to  be  that  there  was  on  the  one  hand  a 
Government  which  necessarily  confined  itself  to  secular  education, 
and  on  the  other  a  popular  and  to  some  extent  indigenous  system 
of  education  basecl  on  the  religion  of  the  country.  He  doubted 
whether  it  was  anywhere  possible  to  carry  on  popular  education, 
producing  moral  as  contrasted  with  purely  mental  results,  without 
its  being  based  on  the  religious  ideas  of  the  people.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century  there  had  existed  common  hedge  schools, 
which  were  largely  nurseries  for  imbibing  religious  traditions  and 
sentiments.  The  British  Government  could  not  inflaence  the 
minds  of  Indian  children  when  its  own  religious  sentiments  were 
quite  different  from  those  of  the  gi*eat  mass  of  the  people. 
Western  ideas  could  not  be  brought  to  India  in  that  way,  and  he 
feared  that  the  Education  Department  of  India,  constituted  on 
lines  perfectly  suitable  to  England,  was  out  of  place  in  India, 
because  it  was  out  of  touch  with  the  real  heart  and  mind  of  the 
people. 

Dr.  MoUAT  feared  that  he  could  throw  but  little  light  upon  the 
facts  and  inferences  fairly  deducible  from  them,  contained  in  the 
very  excellent  essay  of  Mr.  Baines.  The  different  conditions  of 
the  question  of  popular  education  in  India  at  the  present  time,  as 
compared  with  the  state  in  which  he  left  them  in  1855,  when  he 
had  been  for  some  years  in  charge,  administrative  and  executive 
of  the  Department  of  public  instruction  in  Lower  Bengal,  rendered 
it  difficult  for  him  to  realise  their  full  significance,  without  a  more 
minute  study  of  their  details  in  each  province  and  section  of  the 
Empire,  than  he  had  been  able  to  bestow  upon  them.  The  few 
figures  given  were  admittedly  not  intended  to  note  progress,  but  to 
indicate  the  existing  state  and  future  prospects  of  indigenous 
primary  schools  in  their  social  and  other  relations  throughout  the 
Empire.  Of  these  he  had  no  such  acquaintance  either  from 
personal  observations  or  a  study  of  the  ample  published  records 
regarding  them,  as  to  justify  his  forming  or  expressing  an 
authoritative  opinion  on  the  issues  raised  by  the  writer.  In 
addition  he  believed  that  we  possessed  no  such  knowledge  of  the 
inner  lives  of  the  natives  of  all  castes  and  classes  in  the  various 
nationalities  under  British  rule,  differing  so  very  widely  as4hey  dp 
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from  each  other,  as  to  enable  us  to  gange  Tvith  even  proximate 
certainty  the  moral  and  national  effects  of  the  measnres  of  instruc- 
tion which  are  carried  out  by  the  State,  or  by  private  associations. 
He  joined  the  education  service  some  four  years  after  the  depar- 
ture of  Lord  Macaulay  from  India,  and  the  permanent  adoption  of 
the  English  language  as  the  chief  instrument  of  instruction  in  the 
college  and  schools  placed  under  the  control  and  direction  of  a 
newly  created  Council  of  Education.  Among  these  the  indigenous 
schools  of  the  Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal  were  not  included,  and 
although  the  study  of  the  vernacular  dialects  of  those  provinces 
was  by  no  means  neglected  or  overlooked,  the  Council  was  in  no 
way  responsible  for  them,  and  had  no  mission  to  meddle  with  or 
mend  them. 

Both  the  secondary  schools  and  colleges  needed  and  obtained 
considerable  changes  m  their  management  and  courses  of  study, 
and  the  institution  of  universities  completed  the  circle  of  progress 
contemplated  many  years  prior  to  their  sanction  by  the  home 
authorities.  In  the  celebrated  despatch  of  1854,  the  results  of  this 
progress  generally  in  the  institutions  of  the  State,  and  of  the 
leading  missionary  bodies,  were  embodied,  and  for  the  first  time 
vemacalar  and  primary  institutions  were  assigned  a  leading 
position  in  the  graduated  original  scheme  of  edacation  then 
adopted.  In  the  system  of  grants  in  aid  also  then  sanctioned,  all 
classes  of  schools  were  included,  and  so  the  schools  and  higher 
orders  of  teaching  establishments  promoted  by  the  leading 
missionary  bodies  were  brought  into  line  for  the  first  time  with  the 
department  of  public  instraction  under  the  immediate  control  and 
direction  of  the  State. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  scheme  of  purely  secular  edacation, 
that  it  was  ineffective  as  a  moral  and  civilizing  agency,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  not  based  upon  the  teaching  of  any  form  of  religion  in  the 
Governmental  or  other  institutions.  Dr.  Mouat  was  not  disposed 
to  accept  this  view,  as  the  State  was  compelled  to  be  absolutely 
neutral  in  the  matter  of  religion.  It  was  thus  compelled  to  leave 
to  each  sect  unfettered  private  action  in  its  dealing  with  this 
difficult  question,  for  reasons  of  policy  which  it  would  be  out  of 
place  to  consider  in  the  discussion  of  the  question  under  review. 
The  despatch  itself  was  the  work  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Baring  [then 
secretary  to  Sir  Charles  Wood,  now  Lord  Northbrook],  and  many 
persons  were  consulted  regarding  it,  among  them  Dr.  Mouat 
himself.  Moreover,  it  had  been  abundantly  proved  to  be  quite 
possible  in  any  well  considered  school  of  secular  education  to 
inculcate  the  leading  principles  of  morals,  without  offending  any  of 
the  dogmas  of  Hindas,  Masselmans,  or  Buddhists. 

Among  the  other  matters  deserving  of  a  passing  notice, 
Mr.  Baines  had  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  question  of  caste,  upon 
which  he  evidently  believed  that  little  or  no  influence  had  been 
exercised  by  education  in  India.  It  might  be  so  among  the  great ' 
body  of  the  people,  but  Dr.  Mouat  rather  inclined  to  the  view  of 
Sir  Jnland  Dan  vers,  that  its  hold  had  been  considerably  weakened 
by  railways,  telegraphic  communication,  cheap  postage,  and  the 
general  advance  in  the  active  business  of  life,  which  attested  the 
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progress  generally  of  British  India,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  civilized 
world  in  the  present  century.  There  is,  however,  likewise  much 
evidence  in  existence  to  render  it  probable  that  even  the  crucial 
test  of  Hindu  marriages  is  quietly  undergoing  a  change,  which 
would  become  more  and  more  evident  in  the  near  future.  Rapid 
progress  in  such  matters,  and  in  most  other  domestic  and  social 
relations,  cannot  be  expected  in  so  extremely  conservative  a  people 
as  the  natives  of  all  parts  of  India;  all  measures  calculated  to  break 
down  the  ancient  barriers  of  isolation,  if  it  be  desirable  to  do  so, 
must  undoubtedly  be  based  ultimately  on  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion, on  which  so  much  light  has  now  been  reflected  by  such 
important  labours  as  those  of  Mr.  Baines  and  his  coadjutors,  and 
in  particular  by  Sir  William  Hunter's  Educational  Report  in  1882. 

Regarding  frauds  in  relation  to  schools,  they  are  not  altogether 
unknown  in  more  advanced  nations,  and  are  scarcely  of  any 
serious  consequence  in  estimating  the  value  generally  of  the 
classes  of  institutions  in  which  they  have  occurred.  Dr.  Mouat, 
when  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Education,  had  to  cancel  the 
whole  questionary  of  the  senior  scholarships  of  one  year  which 
had  been  tampered  with,  and  to  substitute  a  fresh  series  of  ques- 
tions, carefully  printed  in  his  own  house  under  his  personal 
supervision,  to  secure  absolute  secrecy  prior  to  issue.  Such  a 
proceeding  never  recurred  during  his  incumbency. 

In  the  concluding  remarks  of  Mr.  Raines's  paper  Dr.  Mouat 
concurred  entirely,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  more  valuable 
work  in  a  most  important  and  difficult  direction  had  never  been 
accomplished  than  that  of  which  a  very  small  portion  had  that 
evening  been  under  review. 

Mr.  Baines,  in  reply,  said  that  on  the  whole  the  views  expressed 
in  his  paper  seemed  to  be  accepted.  The  question  of  the  moral 
results  of  the  present  system  of  instruction  was  veiy  important, 
and,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  arose  all  over  India.  With  regard 
to  indigenous  schools,  two  systems  had  proved  successful  in  deal- 
ing with  them :  the  first  in  Bombay,  and  the  other  introduced  by 
Sir  Thomas  Munro  into  Madras ;  and  he  considered  the  latter  to 
be  the  more  successful  of  the  two.  Sir  Thomas  Munro  was  one  of 
the  greatest  statesmen  that  India  had  known,  and,  in  the  matter 
of  education,  might  be  called  the  pioneer  of  the  Peninsula.  The 
system  initiated  by  him  was  that  those  indigenous  schools  which 
began  by  teaching  nothing  but  the  Vedas  or  the  Kuran,  especially 
the  Hindoo  schools,  should  be  gradualljr  ameliorated  and  incor- 
porated into  the  system  of  public  instruction.  The  Madras  Govern- 
ment had  not  established  State  primary  schools  to  a  large  extent, 
but  had  adopted  those  already  in  existence,  the  masters  being 
gradually  induced  to  enter  training  colleges  and  to  adapt  their 
teaching  to  modem  standards.  In  Bombay  the  indigenous  schools 
were  originally,  he  believed,  in  a  much  weaker  state,  and  they 
were  gradually  supplanted  by  more  efficient  schools  directly 
established  by  the  Qovemment.  In  the  northern  part  of  that 
Presidency,  the  trading  classes  had  their  own  schools,  teaching  an 
elaborate  system  of  accounts  and  book  keeping,  &c.    He  considered 
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the  Bengal  system  of  dealing  with  indigenous  schools  the  worst. 
Almost  all  the  instances  of  frands  Which  he  had  quoted  were  taken, 
from  the  Bengal  reports,  and  were  traceable  to  the  system  of 
subsidising  schools  by  grants  in  aid  and  excessive  competition  in  a 
limited  field  of  action.  "  Thousands  of  schools,"  said  the  Director 
of  Public  Instruction  there,  "sprang  up  every  year  to  get  the 
"annual  grant  and  disappeared  after  the  examination.*'  The 
indigenous  schools  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Mouat  were  mainly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Brahmans  and  the  trading  classes.  He  (Mr.  Baines) 
divided  schools  into  two  classes,  those  devoted  chiefly  to  scripture 
reading,  and  the  secular  classes,  attended  only  by  what  were  called 
the  literary  castes ;  and  he  coidd  not,  therefore,  apply  to  either  of 
these  so  wide  a  term  as  that  of  popular  education. 

The  dissociation  of  morality  from  religion,  which  had  rightly 
been  mentioned,  was  of  course  a  very  delicate  question.  The 
Government  was  necessarily  pledged  to  religious  neutrality,  and 
he  did  not  see  any  prospect  of  improvement  in  the  moral  state  of 
the  younger  generation  of  India  simply  by  attendance  at  schools. 
The  morality  which  really  operated  in  every  day  life  was  that 
instilled  and  assimilated  at  home,  and  in  after  life  the  pupil  would 
probably  remember  but  little  of  the  formal  lessons  learnt  at  school. 

The  idea  of  having  a  nucleus  of  English  teaching  in  each 
district,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  had  been  tried  in  some 
parts  of  India,  but  any  efiicient  system  would  be  very  expensive. 
Englishmen  were  necessary  as  masters  from  the  very  beginnings 
otherwise  the  students  only  obtained  a  Yevj  superficial  and  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  language,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  worse 
than  none  at  all.  Mr.  Hamilton  had  also  referred  to  university 
examinations  as  being  free  from  the  defects  as  regards  fraud,  to 
which  the  lower  examinations  were  subject ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  tests  subsequent  to  matriculation  were  undergone 
by  a  comparatively  small  nnmber  of  stadents,  and  these,  again, 
had  spent  three  or  four  years  in  college  under  stricter  discipline. 
In  the  public  service  and  other  middle  class  examinations,  he 
(Mr.  Baines)  had  noticed  frauds  of  various  kinds  by  the  can- 
didates, and  he  feared  that  were  it  not  for  the  stricter  supervision 
possible  in  the  case  of  smaller  numbers,  similar  frauds  would  be 
practised  in  the  university  by  unscrupulous  pupils.  He  was  speak- 
ing, it  should  be  understood,  of  general  tendencies,  unrepressed  by 
public  opinion,  not  of  a  selected  few.  This  was  specially  mentioned 
in  the  paper. 

He  had  intentionally  omitted  all  reference  to  technical  educa- 
tion, his  reason  being  that  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between 
that  and  mere  technical  training.  Schools  of  art  and  workshops 
were  no  doubt  efficient  as  regards  technical  training,  but  technical 
education  must  be  based  on  a  good  previous  general  education. 
A  boy  from  a  blacksmith's  forge  would,  after  a  course  in  a  train- 
ing school,  become  a  good  blacksmith,  and  nothing  else;  but  a 
thoroughly  well  grounded  pupil,  after  a  course  of  technical  educa- 
tion, would  be  able  to  adapt  himself  to  a  variety  of  circumstances. 
The  distinction  was  very  finely  drawn  in  the  United  States;  the 
higher  education  which  the  boys  in  that  country  received  in  the 
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general  schools  was  utilised  in  the  teclinical  schools,  and  nnder 
that  system  the  boys  did  not  develop  on  a  single  line,  but  were 
found  to  be  efficient  in  whatever  branch  of  industry  they  were 
afterwards  placed.  That  was  why  the  Americans  were  so  much 
more  efficient  as  mechanics  than  our  Lancashire  and  other  opera- 
tives. It  had  been  said  that  no  English  operative  could  watch 
the  working  of  a  machine  making  more  than  5,000  revolutions 
per  minute,  because  the  nerves  would  not  stand  it ;  but  in  America, 
their  nerves  had  been  thoroughly  trained,  and  the  speed  supervised 
had  risen  from  7,500  even  to  13,000. 

As  regards  the  remarks  about  caste  that  had  been  made,  he 
would  be  sorry  to  see  caste  disappear,  because  it  was  a  force  which 
binds  together  the  community  and  prevented  it  from  disintegrating 
too  quickly.  Railways  had  no  doubt  diminished  the  repugnance 
to  the  association  of  different  castes,  but  there  was  not  yet  much 
difference  at  home.  The  main  feature  about  caste  was  the  marriage 
system  it  maintained,  and  this  had  never  been  relaxed.  The  caste 
system  and  the  caste  spirit  were  two  different  things,  and  the 
latter  was  a  very  important  matter.  For  instance,  in  the  army  in 
many  regiments  they  could  not  encourage  clever  low  caste  men  to 
attain  a  rank  above  that  of  the  unreceptive  high  caste  men,  for 
although  the  latter  would  obey  on  parade,  as  soon  as  the  regiment 
fell  out  the  low  caste  officer  would  have  to  place  his  hands  on  the 
feet  of  a  Brahman,  and  real  discipline  under  such  circumstances 
was  out  of  the  question.  There  were  several  other  points  in  the 
discussion  to  which  he  would  have  liked  to  have  devoted  a  few 
words,  but  that  he  had  already  trespassed  long  enough  on  the 
courteous  attention  with  which  the  audience  had  received  his 
address,  for  which  cordiality  he,  in  conclusion,  most  heartily 
thanked  them. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Baines  terminated  the  pro- 
ceedings. 
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Modes  of  Census-Taking  in  the  British  Dominions.^  By  Reginald 
H.  Hooker,  Esq.,  M.A.  {Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Society), 

[Read  before  the  Royal  Statiatical  Society,  16tli  January,  1894. 
Robert  Gippen,  Esq.,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Hon.  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair.] 

When  the  two  Acts  of  Union  joining  Scotland  and  Ireland  to 
England  were  passed,  much  of  the  local  government,  as  it  existed 
in  the  three  countries,  was  left  unchanged,  and  each  kingdom 
being  now  responsible  for  the  management  of  its  own  Census,  it 
happens  that  the  methods  adopted  difPer  considerably  from  each 
other.  Existing  agencies  are  utilised  as  far  as  possible :  thus,  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  in  Scotland,  the  registrars  of  births  and 
deaths  established  throughout  the  country  form  a  body  of  men 
ready  to  hand,  but  in  Ireland  the  work  Is  performed  through  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary.  The  information  collected  is  also  by 
no  means  the  same.  As  regards  the  Colonies,  each  Government 
made  such  arrangements  as  seemed  most  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  country.  The  smaller  possessions  did  not  attempt  so 
elaborate  a  census  as  some  of  the  larger  ones  ;  nor  was  there  any 
necessity  for  minute  details  concerning  a  few  thousand  persons, 
or  less.  Generally  speaking,  all  the  colonies  enumerated  the 
population  according  to  sex,  age,  birth-place,  civil  condition,  and 
occupation,  while  some,  taking  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  make 
an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  industry  in  the  land,  collected 
agricultural  statistics,  &c. ;  subjects  which  we  in  England  do 
not  consider  as  forming  part  of  the  census  at  all.  In  India  the 
conditions  are  entirely  different  to  what  they  are  anywhere  else, 
and  the  methods  employed  in  that  dependency  present  very  little 
resemblance  to  those  adopted  in  the  other  parts  of  the  British 
Dominions. 

On  the  present  occasion,  as  in  1881,  the  date  of  the  census 
(5th  April,  1891)  was  fixed  by  the  Imperial  Government  for  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Crown  Colonies ;  the  larger  colonies  also 
agreed  to  take  theirs  on  the  same  date,  although  it  was  not  always 
the  most  convenient.     Only  in  India,  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  and 

>  In  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  great  assistance 
and  many  suggestions  which  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Noel  A.  Humphreys 
(Secretary  of  the  Census  Office  of  England  and  Wales),  Mr.  J.  A.  Baines,  C.8.I. 
(Census  Commissioner  for  India),  Mr.  W.  Scott  (of  the  Colonial  Office),  and  Dr,  T. 
W.  Grimshaw  (Registrar-General  of  Ireland),  and  I  am  gbd  to  avail  myself  of  the 
present  opportunity  of  returning  my  thanks  to  them. 
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Borneo  was  it  found  impracticable,  for  reasons  which  will  be 
explained  in  the  later  portions  of  this  paper,  to  take  the  censns 
in  the  month  of  April.' 

Part  I. — United  Kingdom, 

Before  making  any  preparations  whatever  for  the  Censns,  the 
Registrar- General  mnst  wait  until  the  Act  of  Parliament  antho- 
rising  the  Census  is  passed,  for  without  this  any  expenditure 
incurred  would  not  be  recoverable.  No  authority  has  ever  been 
given  by  Parliament  to  take  the  Census  periodically,  an  omission 
which  causes  great  inconvenience,  as  all  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments have  to  be  completed  at  very  short  notice.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  Acts  (a.  separate  Act  is  required  for  each  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom)  received  the  Royal  Assent  in 
August,  1890,  and  the  Censns  was  appointed  to  be  taken  on  the 
night  of  the  5th  April  following,  less  than  eight  months  afterwards. 
»  Prior  to  this,  however.  Parliament,  moved  partly  by  the 
memorial  addressed  by  the  Council  of  this  Society  in  1888  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  President  of  the  Tjocal 
Government  Board,  had  appointed  a  Departmental  Committee '  to 
consider  the  whole  question  of  the  organisation,  and  what  changes, 
if  any,  should  be  made  in  the  scheme  adopted  in  1881.  This 
Committee  sat  for  the  examination  of  witnesses  (among  whom 
were  the  Superintendent  of  Statistics  at  the  General  Register 
Office,  London,  and  the  Registrars-General  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland)  from  the  21st  February  till  the  24th  March,  1890.  The 
alterations  made  at  the  recommendation  of  this  Committee  were 
that  the  '*  occupations  column  "  in  the  schedule  was  divided  into 
three,  in  order  that  each  person  should  state  whether  he  or  she  was 
"employer,"  "employed,"  or  "neither  employer  nor  employed ; " 
and  that  a  return  of  the  number  of  rooms  occupied  was  demanded 
from  all  families  living  in  less  than  five  rooms.  (These  changes 
did  not  apply  to  Ireland.)  It  was  also  decided  in  Parliament  that 
an  enumeration  of  the  Welsh-speaking  population  in  Wales  and 
Monmouth  should  be  made.  These  constitute  the  only  changes 
introduced  in  the  Census  of  1891,  far  more  important  recommen- 
dations of  the  Committee  having  been  ignored. 

The  memorial  mentioned  above  as  having  been  forwarded  by 
the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  was  accompanied  by  a  report  drawn 
up  by  a  committee,  specially  appointed  by  the   Council   of  the 

'  In  tome  outlying  parts  of  Canada,  also,  the  enuraeration  was  not 
lynchronooB. 

*  Consisting  of  the  Kight  Hon.  Leonard  Coartney,  Chairman,  Sir  Reginald 
Welhy,  Mr  C.  A.  Wliitmore,  Mr.  Munro  Ferguson,  Sir  Hngh  Owen,  Sir  Brydges 
P.  Hcnniker.  and  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  with  Mr.  T.  fi.  £lliott  as  Secretary. 
?0L.  LVU.      PAET  II.  T 
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Society  in  tlie  preceding  year.  The  suggestions  contained  in  the 
Report  were  embodied  sammarily  in  the  memorial  as  follows : — 

"  1.  The  taking  of  a  Quinquennial  Census. 

"  2.  (a)  The  passing  of  the  Census  Act  at  an  earlier  date  than 
"  has  hitherto  been  usual. 

"  (6)  The  passing  of  a  permanent  Act  for  a  Quinquennial 
"  Census. 

"3.  The  appointment  of  a  separate  Census  branch  in  the 
General  Register  Office." 

These  suggestions  were  all  included  in  the  i*ecommendations  of 
the  Parliamentary  Committee,  excepting  that  which  urged  that 
the  Census  Act  should  be  passed  at  an  earlier  date,  but  it  was 
then  too  late  to  consider  that  clause.  No  action  in  regard  to  these 
proposals  was  taken  by  the  Government. 

England  and  Wales. 

Historical. — The  first  English  Census,  taken  in  1801,  included 
the  number  of  persons  and  families,  distinguishing  the  sex,  and 
the  number  of  houses — ^inhabited  and  uninhabited.  The  occupa- 
tions were  given  roughly  in  three  classes :  (1)  persons  chiefly 
employed  in  agricultui^e,  (2)  those  chiefly  employed  in  trade, 
manufacture,  handicraft,  and  (3)  all  other  persons.  In  181 1  the 
number  of  houses  being  built  was  included,  and  the  number  of 
families  engaged  in  the  above  occupations  was  given,  instead  of  the 
number  of  persons.  In  1821,  a  return  as  to  ages  was  made,  but  it 
was  not  obligatory,  and  in  1831  it  was  dropped  again,  although 
cognisance  was  taken  of  the  number  of  persons  over  and  under  20. 
On  the  other  band,  in  1831,  the  occupations  were  divided  into 
seven  heads,  and  the  areas  of  the  parishes  were  given  for  the  first 
time.  In  1841  (when  the  newly  introduced  Registrars  were  for 
the  first  time  employed),  the  ages  return  was  made  obligatory,  the 
birth-places  were  recorded,  and  the  occupations  were  all  arranged, 
according  to  the  householder's  statement,  alphabetically.  In  1851 
Dr.  Farr  introduced  the  present  classification,  in  which  the  occupa- 
tions are  divided  into  six  classes,  containing  i8  orders.  This 
piinciple  has,  with  some  modifications,  been  since  maintained,  but 
there  are  now  24  orders,  as  follows : — 

Class  I.    Professional.     1.  General  or  Local  Government  of  the  Country. 
(Andrici)       2.  Defence  of  the  Country. 
8.  Professional  Occupations. 
'  „     II.    Domestic.         4.  Domestic  offices  or  services. 
(Oikioi) 
„  III.  Commercial.       6.  Commercial  Occupations. 

{Agorici)       6.  Conveyance  of  Men,  Goods,  and  Messages. 
„   IV.    Agriculture  and  Fishing.     7.  Agriculture. 
{Oeorgict)      8.  Fishing. 
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Class  V.    Industrial.        9.  Books,  Prints,  Maps, 

{Technioi)    10.  Machines  and  Implements. 

11.  Houses,  Furniture,  and  Deoorations. 

12.  Carriages  and  Harness. 

13.  Ships  and  Boats. 

14.  Chemicals  and  Compounds. 

15.  Tobacco  and  Pipes. 

16.  Food  and  Lodging. 

17.  Textile  Fabrics. 

18.  Dress. 

19.  Animal  Substances. 

20.  Vegetable      „ 

21.  Mineral  „ 

22.  (General  or  Unspecified  Commodities. 

23.  Refuse  matters. 

„  YI.    Unoccupied.   24.  Unspecified  Occupations. 

Two  fresli  columns  wei*e  also  added  to  the  schedule  in  that  year, 
the  6rst  for  the  relationship  to  the  head  of  the  honse  of  the 
individuals  returned  in  each  schedule,  and  the  second  for  the 
infirmities.  In  that  year  also  the  Scotch  Census  was  for  the  first 
time  dissociated  from  the  English.  The  schedule  has  since  under- 
gone but  very  little  alteration.  Two  changes  have  been  introduced 
in  1891,  the  first  being  the  inquiry  as  to  tenements,  while  the 
second  is  the  sub- division  of  persons  engaged  in  occupations  into 
"  employers,  employed,  or  working  on  own  account : "  this  dis- 
tinction is  due  to  our  President,  and  has  been  very  generally 
adopted  in  the  larger  colonies. 

The  FiTmm eration. — The  organisation  for  the  collection  of 
the  data  has  been  shortly  described  by  Dr.  Ogle  (Superintendent 
of  Statistics  at  the  General  Register  OflBce)  as  follows  : — 

'*  As  regards  the  old  censuses  up  to  1841  the  collection  of  the 
"  data  in  the  country  was  made  by  the  overseers,  but  in  1837  the 
'*  General  Register  Office  was  established,  and  an  organisation 
**  having  been  set  up  that  extended  over  the  whole  country,  this 
^*  was  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  the  census  and  has  been  so 
"  ever  since.  For  the  purpose  of  registration,  the  whole  of 
"  England  and  Wales  is  divided  out  into  6oo  or  700  registration 
"  districts,  which  are  practically  the  poor  law  unions,  and  in  eaxjh 
"  of  these  there  is  a  superintendent  registrar  resident,  who 
"  generally,  almost  always,  is  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  guardians. 
*'  Each  of  these  registration  districts  is  cut  up  on  an  average  into 
**  three  or  four  sub-districts.  There  are  some  2,300  of  these 
'*  altogether  in  England  and  Wales,  and  in  each  there  is  a  resident 
"  registrar  whose  business  it  is  to  register  births  and  deaths.  That 
"  is  a  permanent  organisation  for  registration  purposes ;  and  this 
"'  organisation  has  been  made  use  of  since  1837  for  the  purpose  of 
'*  taking  the  census.  When  a  census  is  going  to  be  taken  each  of 
"  those  2,300,  or  thereabouts,  registration  sub-distric^is  cut  up 
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"  into  enumeration  districts,  of  which  there  were  at  the  1881 
"  census  somewhere  under  40,000  in  the  whole  of  England  and 
*'  Wales,  each  of  these  being  put  into  the  hands  of  an  enumerator, 
"  of  whom  consequently  there  were  also  about  40,000,  and  these 
"  40,000  enumerators,  2,300  registrars,  and  700  superintendent 
*'  registrars,  constitute  the  entire  organisation  in  the  country  for 
"  the  collection  of  the  data."  * 

In  1891,  the  actual  number  of  registration  districts  was  633,  of 
sub-distHcts  2,1 10,  and  of  enumerators  35,507.  These  enumera- 
tors were  selected  by  the  registrars.  By  the  Act,  the  overseers  of 
the  poor  and  the  constables  or  other  peace  ofl&cers  in  every  parish, 
and  the  relieving  officers  of  every  poor-law  union,  were  bound  to 
act  as  enumerators,  if  required  to  do  so,  and  they  were  accord- 
ingly generally  chosen.  Some  idea  of  the  average  number  of 
houses  and  persons  to  an  enumerator  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following : — 


Average  to  each  Enumerator. 

Area. 

Hoaaes  (inhabited). 

Per  tons. 

England  and  Wales  .... 

Acres. 
1,051 

154 

817 

Between  January  and  the  middle  of  March,  accordingly,  each 
registrar  was  required  to  select  properly  qualified*  persons  t^  act 
as  enumerators  in  the  district  which  he  should  assign  to  them; 
changes  in  the  area  of  many  districts  had  to  be  considered  and 
allowed  for,  the  schedules'  had  to  be  prepared,  &c.,  &c. 

The  schedules  were  delivered  by  the  enumerators  at  every 
dwelling  house  on  or  before  the  Saturday  preceding  the  census  day. 
They  were  filled  up  by  the  householder,  who  included  therein  the 
particulars  concerning  every  person  who  was  in  the  house  at 
midnight  of  the  6 — 6th  April.  The  enumerator  collected  all  the 
schedules  within  his  district  on  the  Monday  morning,  verifying 
that  they  were  properly  filled  in,  and,  if  any  of  the  householders 
were  incapable  of  doing  so,  writing  in  the  returns  himself  from  their 
dictation.  Another  part  of  his  duty  was  to  take  an  account  of  the 
houses,   specifying    whether    they  were    inhabited,    building,  or 

*  Heport  of  the  Censna  Committee  (Parliamentary  Paper  C-6071),  "  Hinntes 
"  of  Evidence,"  p.  1. 

'  The  enumerators  are  to  "  he  intelligent,  tnistwortfay,  active,  write  well,  have 
*'  some  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  not  to  be  infirm  or  of  weak  health ;  they  most 
*'  not  be  under  18,  nor  older  than  65 ;  must  be  temperate,  orderly,  and  respectable, 
"  and  be  such  persons  as  are  likely  to  conduct  themselves  with  strict  propriety  and 
"  civility  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties." 

*  Specimen  schedules  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  pflper. 
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tminliabited.  He  then  copied  tlie  returns  into  his  "  enumeration 
"  book,"  and  delivered  it,  together  with  a  summary,  to  the 
registrar,  who  passed  it  on,  with  the  others  from  his  district,  to  the 
superintendent  registrar,  and  the  latter  again  transferred  these  to 
Somerset  House,  or  rather  to  the  temporary  iron  building  (the 
"  Census  Ofl&ce  ")  in  Charles  Street,  Westminster.  Travellers  were 
enumerated  on  the  Monday  morning,  on  their  arrival  at  their 
destination.  The  population  on  rivers,  canals,  &c.,  and  those 
sheltering  in  bams  or  passing  the  night  in  the  open  air  were 
usually  taken  by  the  ordinary  enumerators,  but  in  some  cases 
special  officials  were  appointed. 

Tabnlation. — The  Preliminary  Return,  published  in  the 
following  June,  is  based  on  the  summaries  furnished  by  the 
enumerators,  after  they  have  undergone  local  inspection.  The 
different  facts  contained  in  the  enumeration-books  are  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  tabulation-sheets,  of  which  there  are  several 
kinds — one  for  ages  and  civil  condition,  another  for  birth-places, 
a  third  for  occupations,  a  fourth  for  infirmities,  &c.  Each  sheet 
contains  the  particulars  for  an  area  which  can  be  used  as  a  unit 
for  all  purposes ;  this  district  may  be  fairly  large,  or  it  may  be 
very  small  when  it  is,  for  instance,  a  portion  of  a  parish  situated 
in  one  registration  county  but  in  a  different  administrative  county. 
The  sheets  are  divided  into  compartments  so  arranged  as  to  receive 
the  particulars  in  the  same  form  as  will  be  given  in  the  printed 
volumes.  The  "  birth-place  sheet,"  for  instance,  contains  separate 
compartments  (each  of  which  is  sub-divided  into  two,  for  males  and 
females)  for  those  bom  in  each  county,  foreign  country,  or  at  sea, 
for  those  whose  birth-place  is  not  stated,  <&c.  A  tick  is  accordingly 
made  in  the  proper  compartment  corresponding  to  each  individual's 
birth-place,  and  the  totals  of  these  ticks  show,  in  a  form  ready  for 
publication,  the  birth-places  of  all  the  persons  living  in  the 
district.  Birth-places  and  infirmities  are  comparatively  simple, 
and  the  same  sheet  can  be  used  for  males  and  females.  The  ages 
and  civil  conditions  are  combined  on  the  same  sheet,  but  separate 
sheets  are  required  for  males  and  females;  the  former  are,  for 
convenience,  printed  in  black,  the  latter  in  red.  Ages  and  occu- 
pations are  combined  in  a  similar  manner.  The  totals  of  the 
proper  sheets  can  then  be  added  together  to  form  county-totals, 
and  so  on.  It  is,  I  suppose,  needless  to  add  that  the  work  is 
constantly  and  carefully  checked  at  every  stage. 

The  staff  at  the  central  office  included  40  second  division  clerks, 
47  temporary  clerks,  13  boy  clerks,  and  54  boy  copyists,  exclusive 
of  the  Secretary,  superintending  staff,  and  2  **  tabulators." 

In  Scotland  the  arrangements  were  very  much  the  same  as 
in  England,  the  work  being  done  through  the  Scotch  Registrar- 
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Generars  Office.  One  difference  is  that  the  superintendent  regis- 
trar is  replaced  by  tlie  Sheriff  of  the  County.  The  staff  required 
was  of  course  far  smaller,  there  beiug  1,050  registrars  and 
8,926  enumerators.  This  gives  an  average,  to  each  enumerator, 
of  2,135  &ci*6S)  9^  houses,  and  462  persons.  The  parcelling  out  of 
the  country  into  enumeration  districts  of  convenient  size  was,  as  in 
England,  entrusted  to  the  local  registrars,  subject  to  the  sanction 
of  the  Sheriff,  and  in  the  case  of  large  institutions,  such  as  prisons 
and  workhouses,  the  governor  or  master  was  appointed  enumerator, 
this  also  being  the  case  in  England. 

The  Scotch  and  English  schedules  are  so  nearly  identical  that 
I  have  not  judged  it  necessary  to  reproduce  both.  The  only 
difference  is  that  the  two  columns  in  the  English  form  for  "  sex  " 
and  "  age  "  are,  in  the  Scotch,  replaced  by  two  others,  both  with 
the  heading  "  age  and  sex,"  the  ages  of  the  males  being  placed  in 
the  first  column,  those  of  the  females  in  the  second. 

On  the  back  of  the  schedule  are  the  instructions  to  house- 
holders (they  are  particularly  minute  in  regard  to  occupations), 
examples  of  the  mode  of  filling  up  the  householder*s  schedule,  and 
the  much  smaller  schedule  concerning  the  house  to  be  filled  in  by 
the  enumerator.  In  the  Scotch,  two  more  spaces  are  set  apart  for 
the  particulars  of  the  house  than  in  the  English ;  one  is  for  the 
"  registration  district,"  and  the  other  for  the  "  number  of  rooms 
**  with  one  or  more  windows." 

In  Ireland  the  Registrar-General  controls  the  whole  under- 
taking, but  the  actual  enumeration  is  performed  by  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary.  There  are  rather  more  than  200  constabulary 
districts  in  Ireland,  over  which  are  placed  District  Inspectoi*8. 
When  the  Census  is  to  be  taken,  these  inspectors  subdivide  their 
districts  into  convenient  areas,  and  members  of  the  Constabulary 
are  appointed  to  act  as  enumerators  in  these  districts.  In  Dublin, 
the  census  is  taken  by  the  Metropolitan  police.  The  Irish  enume- 
rating staff  is  stated  to  be  much  better  than  the  English,  not  only 
because  the  men  all  belong  to  a  regularly  disciplined  body,  but 
also  because  many  of  them  are  employed  every  year  in  collecting 
agi*icultural  returns,  so  that  they  have  had  considerable  training  in 
the  collection  of  statistical  data.  There  were  in  I89I  210  districts 
(of  which  6  were  in  Dublin) ;  4,006  of  the  enumerators  were 
members  of  the  Constabulary,  and  the  remaining  1 50  belonged  to 
the  Dublin  Police.  The  average  area  of  each  enumerator's  district 
was  4,860  acres;  he  had  to  visit  210  houses,  and  recorded  1,132 
persons. 

Each  Irish  enumerator  prepared  a  summary  of  his  schedules, 
which  was  forwarded  to  the  Registrar- General,  as  in  England, 
and  from  these  summaries  the  preliminary  returns  were  printed. 
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The  original  scbednles  (printed  on  mnch  stouter  paper  than  the 
English)  were  also  all  sent  up  to  the  Registrar- General,  and  the 
tabulation  of  the  results  is  made  directly  from  the  originals. 

An  unexpected  difficulty  arose  on  this  last  occasion  in  returning 
the  schedules,  owing  to  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  which  broke  out 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  while  the  Census  was  in  progress,  and 
arrangements  had  consequently  to  be  hurriedly  made  to  disinfect 
the  schedules  before  they  could  be  abstracted.  The  precautions 
taken  proved  effectual  in  preventing  the  further  spread  of  the 
disease  through  this  means. 

Cost  of  the  Census. — By  employing  the  constabulary  in 
Ireland,  the  local  expenditure,  i.e.,  the  pay  of  the  enumerators,  &c, 
for  the  collection  of  the  data,  is  greatly  reduced,  for  the  only  expense 
incurred  under  this  head  is  the  extra  pay,  fixed  by  the  Treasury, 
and  allowed  for  extra  duties  for  a  certain  number  of  hours'  absence 
from  barracks,  and  for  going  certain  distances  outside  their  sub- 
districts,  or  being  kept  out  all  night.  This  expense  is  paid  by  the 
Kegistrar- General,  and  appears  in  his  vote.  The  local  expenditure 
was  thus  0*2  irf.  per  head  in  Ireland,  as  against  0"j6d,  per  head  iu 
England,  and  I'^id.  in  Scotland. 

The  in-door  staff,  at  the  Census  Office  in  Dublin,  consisted  of 
80  male  clerks,  10  female  clerks,  and  100  boy  copyists,  with  the 
addition  of  50  taskworkfers  and  some  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
General  Register  Office.  These  are  the  maximum  numbers  that  were 
employed  at  any  one  time ;  as  the  work  progressed  the  staff  was 
reduced.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  was  not  only  relatively  but  actually 
a  much  larger  staff  than  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  English 
Registrar- General,  and  was  no  doubt  a  material  factor  in  bringinj^ 
out  the  complete  census  some  considerable  time  before  the  English 
and  Scotch.  The  work  in  Ireland  was  completed  and  the  office 
closed  on  the  30th  June,  1892:  the  English  Census  Office  was 
closed  on  the  30th  November,  1893.  In  comparing  the  two,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Irish 
Registrar-General  had  to  tabulate  the  religions,  education,  and 
sickness  returns,  and  on  the  other,  that  the  greater  complication 
of  areas  in  England  and  Wales  entailed  an  enormous  amount  of 
extra  labour. 

Cost  of  the  Census,  1891. 


England  aud  Walei. 

SooUand. 

Ireland. 

liOcal  exnen868   ........... 

£ 
92,000 
28,000 

22,000 
8,000 

4.150 

Central  office 

14,350 

Xotal    

120,000 

30,000 

18,500 
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Differences  between  the  Scotch  and  English  Censuses. — 
Some  of  tbe  chief  difFerences  between  the  Scotch  and  English 
censnses,  e.gr.,  the  number  of  windowed  rooms  in  each  house, 
returned  in  Scotland,  have  been  noticed  above.  But  the  term 
"  house  "  has  itself  a  different  signification  in  Scotland.  What  are 
known  in  England  as  "flats"  would  in  the  Scotch  returns  be 
counted  as  so  many  houses,  while  in  the  English  it  is  only  the 
building  which  is  counted  as  a  house,  however  many  flats  it  may 
contain.''  Beyond  the  border,  statistics  are  given  of  the  number 
of  families  occupying  houses  of  different  sizes:  in  England  we 
only  demand  particulars  of  tenements,  and  give  details  of  the 
number  of  families  occupying  one,  two,  three,  or  four  rooms.  One 
great  difficulty  was  not  experienced  in  Scotland,  at  least  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  England,  namely  the  confusion  of  areas.  This 
will  be  considered  later. 

Differences  between  the  Irish  and  English  Censuses. — 
The  Irish  returns  differ  very  materially,  both  from  the  English 
and  the  Scotch ;  the  most  important  point  of  all  being  with  regard 
to  the  religions,  to  which  a  column  is  devoted  in  the  Irish  schedule. 
Each  individual  there  is  required  to  indicate  the  particular  church 
or  denomination  of  which  he  is  a  member ;  but,  in  publishing  the 
returns  for  the  smaller  divisions  of  the  country,  the  inhabitants 
are  grouped  as  Roman  Catholics,  Protestant  Episcopalians,  Presby- 
terians, Methodists,  and  "  all  others."  This  return  is  now  optional, 
but  it  was  only  made  so  for  the  first  time  in  1881,  having  previously 
been  obligatory.  Very  few  people  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
"  conscience  clause ; "  the  total  of  all  persons  refusing  information 
under  this  head  in  1881  was  only  530,  and,  in  1891,  871.  This  is 
a  notable  increase,  not  far  from  double,  when  we  remember  the 
decline  in  the  whole  population.  It  seems  open  to  doubt  whether 
it  is  generally  known  that  the  return  as  to  religion  is  voluntary 
(even  though  the  fact  is  mentioned  in  the  instructions  on  the  back 
of  the  schedule). 

Another  important  difference  is  the  education  statistics  which 
are  given  in  Ireland  but  not  in  England,  and  only  partially  in 
Scotland.  The  Irish  make  a  return  of  the  number  of  persons  able 
to  read  and  write,  and  also  of  the  number  in  receipt  of  education, 
whether  primary  or  secondary.  The  Scotch  census  includes  a 
return  of  the  number  of  children  being  educated. 

^  Definitions  of  a  house : — 

Englawl ; — "All  the  space  within  the  external  and  party  walls  of  a  building.** 

Scotland : — **  Every  dwelling  (1)  with  a  distinct  outside  entrance  from  a  street, 
**  court,  lane«  road,  &c.;  or  (2)  with  a  door  opening  into  a  common  stair.'* 

Ireland : — "  Every  dwelling  which  has  a  distinct  outer  door,  although  it  may 
"  be  occnpied  by  several  families  living  in  separate  apartments,  or  what  are  known 
'*  as  tenements,  under  the  same  roof.'* 
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The  English  and  Scotch  censuses  give  particnlars  of  the  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb,  mentally  deranged,  and  idiots,  but  in  Ireland  a 
census  is  also  taken  of  those  who  are  afflicted  with  "  temporary  " 
diseases  (including  incurable  diseases).  The  figures  are  given 
separately  for  those  treated  at  home  and  those  in  hospital.  There 
can  hardly  be  much  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  the  sickness  of  the 
latter,  but  in  the  case  of  persons  treated  at  home,  the  results 
may  seem  more  doubtful,  since  the  term  "  sick  "  is  vague.  But 
by  means  of  a  subsidiary  question,  the  Irish  Registrar- General  has 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  error  from  this  cause  to  a  minimum; 
each  person  being  required  to  state  whether  his  illness  was  such 
as  to  disable  him  from  following  his  ordinary  occupation.  It 
appears  that  of  16,466  treated  in  their  own  homes,  only  307  were 
able  to  carry  on  their  usual  employment.  This  result  appears  to 
define  "sickness"  with  quite  sufficient  accuracy:  it  being  thus 
generally  understood  to  imply  disability  to  follow  the  usual  occupa- 
tion. It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  of  cases  where  a  person  may 
be  seriously  ill,  and  yet  able  to  do  his  work :  these  cases  would 
probably  account  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  307. 

Though  not,  strictly  speaking,  part  of  the  census,  the  oppor-  , 
tunity  was  taken  to  make  a  special  inquiry  in  1891  regarding 
agricultural  holdings,  "classified  according  to  rateable  valuation, 
"  population,  houses,  &c.,  in  each  class,  also  the  number  of  holdings 
"  according  to  size."  The  agricultural  statistics,  the  number  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  during  the  decennium,  and  the  tables 
of  emigration,  which  are  appended,  can  hardly  be  considered 
peculiar  to  the  Irish  Census,  as  they  are  merely  summarised  from 
the  annual  returns. 

The  returns  as  to  the  density  of  the  population  are  much  more 
complete  in  the  Irish  Census.  Since  1841,  according  to  a  system 
devised  by  Sir  Thomas  Larcom  and  used  ever  since,  the  houses 
have  been  divided  into  four  classes.  The  lowest  or  fourth  class 
includes  most  single-roomed  houses  (mud  cabins,  <Sfc.),  the  third 
class  house  has  from  two  to  four  rooms  and  windows,  and  the 
second  class  house  is,  in  the  country,  a  good  farm  house,  or,  in  the 
town,  a  house  with  from  five  to  seven  rooms  and  windows.  Better 
houses  than  these  constitute  the  first  class.  The  accommodation — 
also  divided  into  four  classes — depends  on  the  number  of  families 
in  a  house :  all  families  living  in  fourth-class  houses  are  said  to 
occupy  fourth-class  accommodation ;  but  all  in  first-class  houses, 
containing  more  than  five  families,  are  equally  said  to  occupy 
fourth-class  accommodation,  so  that  the  degree  of  accommodation 
to  a  certain  extent  represents  the  crowding. 

On  the  whole,  comparing  the  three  great  divisions  of  the 
United  Elingdom,  it  appears  that  there  is  very  little  in  the  English 
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and  Scotch  censuses  whicli  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Irish,  while 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  latter  (especially  the  religions,  education, 
and  land-holdings)  which  might  usefully  be  adopted  on  this  side  of 
St.  George's  Channel,  where,  the  numbers  being  much  larger,  any 
deductions  drawn  would  be  far  more  accurate. 

To  the  above  broad  statement  there  is  one  important  exception. 
Though  not  included  in  the  Census  returns,  the  decennial  statistics 
of  mortality  according  to  occupation,  worked  out  first  by  Dr.  Farr, 
and  in  1881  by  Dr.  Ogle,  are  amongst  the  most  suggestive  of  the 
results  of  the  census.  The  English  figures  on  this  subject  are  the 
earliest  of  any  consequence,  by  many  years,  and  England  is  now 
far  ahead  of  other  nations  in  this  branch  of  statistics.  Possibly 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  populations  are  not  large  enough  to  afford 
trustworthy  deductions. 

Areas. — The  tabulation  of  the  results  is  immensely  complicated 
by  the  want  of  a  system  of  uniform  boundaries.  The  variety  of 
areas  is  a  great  inconvenience  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  (especially 
in  the  latter) ;  but  it  is  in  England  and  Wales  that  the  chaos  is 
most  complete.  Until  a  few  years  ago,  there  were  in  England  and 
Wales  two  kinds  of  counties,  the  old  geographical  and  the  union  or 
registration,  the  first  being  at  present  used  for  a  few  very  minor 
purposes  (for  which  the  other  area  would  be  equally  convenient), 
and  being  of  little  more  than  sentimental  interest.  When  the 
Local  Government  Boundaries  Commission  was  appointed  in  1888, 
it  was  expected  that  the  areas  would  be  simplified,  but  the  Com- 
mission left  the  older  boundaries  untouched,  and  established  a 
completely  new  set  of  counties,  so  that  there  are  now  three  different 
kinds.  In  fourteen  instances,  these  new  administrative  counties 
coincide  with  the  registration  county.  They  are  not  necessarily 
made  up  of  parishes  (either  ecclesiastical  or  civil — two  totally 
different  areas  in  many  cases),  but  one  parish  may  be  in  two  or 
more  counties.  Some  notion  of  the  confusion  may  be  gathered 
from  a  statement  of  all  the  different  areas  for  which  the  population 
is  given  separately : — 

England  and  Wales, 


54  Ancient  coanties 
468  Parliamentary  arens 

303  Manicipal  boroughs  with  their  wards 

62  Administrative  counties 

64  County  boroughs 
732  Petty  sessional  divisions 

1 1  Registration  divisions 

55  „  counties 


633  Registration  districts 
2,110  „  sub-districts 

1,01 1  Urban  sanitary  districts 

575  Rural 

14,684  Civil  parishes 

2  Ecclesiastical  provinces 
34  „  dioceses 

1 3»78o  „  parishes' 


As  things  at  present  are,  we  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by 
the  term  county  or  town.     For  instance,  the  administrative  county 

•  "  Census  of  England  and  Wales  of  1891.     General  Report,"  p.  2. 
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of  Middlesex  has  560,012  mHabitants,  whereas  the  registration 
coanty  has  574,999,  and  the  ancient  county  564,400  (exclusive  of 
parishes  now  forming  part  of  the  county  of  London).  Tables 
are  accordingly  also  given  to  explain  the  difference  between  the 
administration  and  registration  counties,  and  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  ancient  counties.  The  following  is  an  example 
of  the  former,  Middlesex  again  being  taken : — 
Difference  between  the  Registration  Counties  and  the  Administrative  Counties  of  Middlesex  * 


Xombcr 

of 
Dutriet 
aid  Sub- 
district. 


Ciril  Parish. 


MiDDLXSEX. 

Begistration  County  Districtc,  1 
124—129 ...../ 

Add  parts  of  AdminUtratiTe ' 
Middlesex  included  in  other  > 
Begistration  Counties  (a)....^ 


Deduct  parts  of  other  Admi-  ] 
nistrative  Counties  in  Regis- 
tration lliddlesex  (b)    J 

Administrative     County     of] 
Middlesex  J 

(a)  Parts  of    Administratiye  I 

Middlesex  in  otlier  Regis-  I 

tration  Counties.  J 

In  Surrey. 

Hampton   

Hampton  Wick    

Teddiugton    


Total  to  be  added.. 


(b)  Parts  of  other  Adminis- 
trative Counties  in  Regi 

tration  Middlesex 

Of  Serts. 

Elstree  

Shenlej  

Ridge 

South  Mimms,  part  of 

Monken  Hadley    

Chipping  Bamet 

East  Bamet  

Toiteridge 

Enfield,  part  of  

Cheshont  , 


Of 

Waltham  Abbey 


Total  to  be  deducted. 


Area 

in 
Acres. 


i  78,754 


i83»3i9 
34,273 


149,046 


2,036 

1,315 
1,214 


4,565 


1,508 
4,090 
3,615 
85 
649 
1,488 
1,699 
1,605 

37 
8,480 


11,017 
34^-73 


Hooses. 


In- 
linbiled. 


97,894 
3,573 


101,467 
6,379 


95,088 


1,181 

457 

1,935 


3,573 


160 
313 

99 
690 
238 
792 
913 
109 

55 
1,960 


1,150 


6,379 


Unin- 
habited, 


6,641 

249 


6,890 
322 


6,568 


88 

21 

140 


249 


6 

8 

4 

43 

23 

73 

61 

I 

67 


36 


321 


Build, 
iiig. 


Population. 


Males.      Females. 


1,590  268,776 


26 


1,616 
70 


1,546 


3 
12 
11 


1 
1 

3 

1 

7 

21 


28 


70 


8,159 


306,223 
10,093 


276,935 
16,015 


316,316  593,25 > 


60,920 


2,617 
1,041 
4,50* 


8,159 


Persona. 


574,999 
18,252 


17,224 


299,092 


3,205 
1,337 
5,551 


10,093 


386 
707 
222 

1,307 
543 

2,189 

2,404 
246 
>5o 

4,754 


3,»07 


16,015 


419 
718 
237 

1,512 
759 

2,374 

2,7^4 
539 
117 

4,866 


2,959 


17,224 


33,239 


560,012 


5,822 

2,378 

10,052 


18,252 


805 
1,425 

459 
2,819 
1,302 

4,563 
5,128 

785 

267 

9,620 


6,066 


33,239 


•  "Census  of  England  and  Wales,  1891,"  toI.  ii,  p.  268, 
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The  inconvenience  is  almost  greater  as  regards  the  towns,  as 
the  difference  in  the  population  is  sometimes  very  considerable. 
Town  may  mean  the  urban  sanitary  district,  the  municipal  borough, 
the  county  borough,  or  the  parliamentary  borough,  Grenerally,  the 
urban  sanitary  district  is  meant,  if  the  **  town  "  is  large  enough,  it 
may  also  be  a  municipal  borough,  and  still  more  important  towns 
are  also  county  boroughs.  In  these  cases  the  area  and  popula- 
tion are  the  same.  But  the  parliamentary  borough  is  quite 
another  thing.  In  some  cases  the  two  areas  do  coincide,  but  in 
others  they  do  not.  The  following  are  examples  of  difEerences 
selected  at  hazard  : — 


Urban 
Sanitary  Diatrict. 

Parliamentary 
Borough. 

Difference.* 

Area. 

Population. 

Area. 

Population. 

Area. 

Population. 

Bath    

Acres. 
3,382 
2,357 
2,529 
3.923 
3.971 
12,911 

3,525 

51,844 
115,002 
115,873 

87,016 

23,062 
505,368 

82,662 

Acres. 
3,455 
2,5C4 
3.715 
3,981 
3.834 
7,9»o 
18,738 

54,551 
118,730 
142,129 
86,034 
22,710 
454,509 
174,365 

Acres. 
73 

-  H7 

-  1,186 

-  58 
+         37 
+    5,001 
-15.213 

-  2,707 

-  3,728 

-  26,246 
+  982 
+       352 

Bolton 

Brighton 

Burnley  

Canterbury 

Manchester 

Wolverhampton    .... 

+  50,869 
-  91,703 

*  +  indicates  that  the  urban  sanitary  district  is  the  greater. 
—  that  it  is  the  smaller. 


Two  volumes  are  required  to  give  the  statistics  of  the  various 
counties,  petty  sessional  divisions,  ecclesiastical  divisions,  and 
minor  districts  of  all  sorts,  together  with  explanations  of  the 
differences.  The  differences  in  the  areas  are,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  extremely  small ;  there  should  therefore  be  no  difficulty 
in  adjusting  the  boundaries  so  that  the  same  area  should  serve 
for  municipal,  parliamentary,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical  purposes.  A 
considerable  saving  would  thus  be  effected  in  the  labour  and  cost 
of  the  census.  There  were  in  the  intercensal  decennium  over 
10,000  alterations  in  boundaries,  made  with  the  object  of  simpli- 
fying certain  areas,  to  be  taken  into  account,  but  as  such  alterations 
only  applied  to  one  kiad  of  parish  (for  instance),  the  other 
divisions  remained  unaltered,  aud  the  authorities  sometimes 
succeeded  in  creating  a  new  area  in  addition  to  the  old.  As 
Dr.  Ogle  remarked  when  examined  by  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee in  1890 :  "  In  the  Census  of  2001  A.P.,  these  changes  may 
"  have  simplified  matters,  but  at  present  they  complicate  matters 
•*  very  largely."  • 

•  "  Keport  of  Census  Committee,  1890."    Question  211. 
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I  quote  the  following  as  illustrating  the  ignorance  of  local 
authorities  on  this  point : — 

"  A  curious  instance  may  be  cited  of  the  strange  idea  held  by 
"  some  local  authorities  as  to  their  power  to  alter  the  boundaries  of 
"  areas  when  such  suits  their  convenience,  without  any  Act  of 
"  Parliament  or  Order  of  Local  Government  Board  whatsoever. 
"  A  change  of  certain  parish  boundaries  had  been  made  under  the 
"  Divided  Parishes  Act,  and  as  this  change  would  have  led  to  some 
"  confnsion  unless  accompanied  by  corresponding  changes  ip  other 
"  areas,  sanitary  and  ecclesiastical,  the  various  local  authorities 
"  conceiTied  met  together,  decided  that  the  new  line  of  boundary 
"  should  *  stand  for  all  purposes,'  and  drew  up  a  formal  document 
"  to  that  effect,  which  was  duly  stamped  and  signed  by  the  various 
"  representatives."  ^° 

Now  this  is  just  what  ought  to  be  done :  when  a  parish  is 
altered  for  one  purpose,  the  new  line  of  boundary  should  stand  for 
all  purposes.  (I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  local  authorities 
should  have  power  to  make  such  alterations  at  will.) 

In  Scotland,  the  difficulties  are  not  so  great ;  the  civil  parish  is 
an  unit  on  which  all  the  calculations  are  based.  A  change  in  the 
direction  of  simplifying  the  boundaries  is  already  in  operation, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act, 
1889,  which  hsid  for  its  purpose — 

"  To  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  Local  Government  in  Scotland ; 
"  and  for  the  simplification  of  certain  areas,  which  was  necessary 
*'  for  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  Act,  a  Boundary  Commission 
"  for  Scotland  was  instituted,  and  was  required  to  frame  orders 
"  dealing  with  *  Counties,  Burghs,  and  Parishes,  and  detached 
"  parts  of  Counties  and  Parishes,'  so  that  each  Burgh  and  Parish, 
"  if  the  Commissioners  shall  in  the  whole  circumstances  of  the 
*'  case  deem  it  necessary  or  expedient,  may  be  within  a  single 
"  County,  and  that  no  part  of  a  County  or  Parish  be  excluded 
"  therefrom." 

Here  also  a  few  parishes  still  remain  situated  in  more  than  one 
county,  but  a  large  number  of  boundary  orders  have  now  been 
made,  nearly  all  of  them  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  vol.  i  of 
the  Scotch  Census,  so  that  there  was  necessitated  a  supplementary 
volume  of  150  pages,  giving  the  areas  and  populations  of  the  new 
parishes.  It  requires  however  special  authority  to  alter  the 
registration  districts  so  as  to  coincide  with  civil  parishes;  and 
parochial  boards,  Ac,  who  desire  such  a  readjustment  must 
petition  the  Sheriff  of  the  County.  That  such  an  alteration  should 
have  been  undertaken  in  Scotland  seems  to  argue  that  there  is  no 
insurmountable  difficulty  in  introducing  the  change  elsewhere. 
1*  "  Censos  of  England  and  Wales,  1891.     General  Reports"  p.  8. 
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In  Ireland,  also,  matters  are  somewhat  simpler,  as  there  also 
there  is  one  fixed  nnit — the  totonland  (except  for  the  townships). 
But  the  same  inconveniences  arise  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  from 
the  different  varieties  of  towns. 

The  confusion  arising  from  this  cause  was  aptly  illustrated  when 
the  preliminary  return  of  the  Census  of  Ireland  was  published. 
According  to  that  return  both  Dublin  and  Belfast  could  claim  to 
be  the  largest  city  in  Ireland,  the  first  in  respect  of  the  population 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  parliamentary  borough,  the  latter  in 
respect  of  the  greater  number  of  inhabitants  within  the  limits  of 
the  urban  sanitary  district.  But  the  final  return  shows  that 
Belfast  has  the  greater  population,  whichever  boundaries  be  taken. 


Part  II. — India  and  Ceylon. 

(a.)  India, 

The  population  of  India  is,  probably  in  every  single  respect, 
the  most  difficult  in  the  whole  world  to  enumerate,  owing  to  the 
enormous  number  of  the  people,  the  variety  of  races,  the  compara- 
tive illiteracy  of  the  masses,  the  suspicions  of  the  wilder  tribes,  the 
different  susceptibilities  of  the  various  religious  sects,  &c.,  <fec.,  all  of 
which  require  to  be  taken  into  account.  Mr.  J.  A.  Baines  (Census 
Commissioner  for  India)  has  himself  clearly  explained  these  diffi- 
culties in  the  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  in  June  last  year.^* 
They  apply  more  or  less  to  every  branch  of  the  investigation,  and 
the  number  of  precautions  to  be  taken  is  therefore  almost 
incredible.  As  a  consoquence,  census- taking  in  India  is  a  totally 
different  affair  to  what  it  is  in  England.  Even  the  simplest 
operations  cannot  be  performed  without  special  arrangements. 
In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  enumerafx)r  leaves  a  schedule  at  each 
house,  and  collects  them  all  the  next  day ;  such  a  method  would 
be  absolutely  impossible  in  India.  It  was  even  found  impractic- 
able to  hold  the  census  on  the  same  day  as  here,  so  that  India  and 
its  dependencies,  with  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  and  a  few  outlying 
parts  of  some  colonies,  form  the  only  part  of  the  Empire  in  which 
the  census  was  not  taken  on  the  5th  April.  The  principal  reasons 
for  this  are  climatic:  the  hotter  weather  having  already  com- 
menced by  that  date,  the  difficulty  of  the  operations  would  be 
considerably  increased.  Another  reason  is  that  the  natives  are 
more  generally  at  home  earlier  in  the  year  (except  at  the  time  of 
»  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  lOtli  June,  1892. 
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it  to  make  short  pilgrimages), 
[igly  fixed  for  26th  February, 
litem pt  to  enumerate  the  whole 
72  (it  was  not  synchronous) . 
,  since  the  Punjab,  Oude,  and 
led  unadvisable  to  disturb  the 
isuses  which  had  been  taken  in 

censuses  had  been  taken  in  the 
3  1865,  in  Oude  in  1869,  in  the 
d  Assigned  Districts  in  1867, 
866.     In  Madras,  quinquennial 

1851-52.  There  was  also  an 
r  the  purpose  of  the  capitation 
jn  "tolerably  correct.""  But 
d  of  Bombay  long  previously; 
been  taken  in  1716.  Another 
lis,  which  appear  to  have  been 
333-34,  1849,  1851  (twice),  and 
as  of  the  island  is  that  of  the 
contained  space  for  the  name, 
:,  age  (as  near  as  known:  for 
EW  to  be  written  in  days ;  under 

two  years  the  age  last  birth- 
ste,  occupation,  birthplace,  and 
'  lame).  From  the  Report  on 
J,  of  the  North-West  Provinces 
asatisfactory,  enumeration  had 
P  1853  extended  to  the  area  of 
3unt  of  the  assessment,  and  the 
ii vision  of  the  people  being  into 
3se  classes  into  agricultural  and 
1871  took  account  of  the  sex, 
3te,  religion,  occupation,  educa 
of  1881,  the  first  synchronous 
Inquiries  as  to  the  ages,  civil 

I  some  minor  feudatories  there 
hat  of  1881,  so  that  the  com- 
the  two  largest  native  States 
the  population  enumerated  for 
)per  Burma  and  Kashmer  being 
msus  Commissioner, 
iration.— "  The  results  of  the 

2.  p.  1. 

Bombay,  1864,  p.  1. 
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"  census  are  shown  by  political  and  administirative  divisions, 
"  on  which  some  explanation  is  necessary  before  discussing  the 
'*  statistics  in  detail.  The  first  subdivision  is  into  British  and 
"  feudatory  territory.  The  former  is  the  dominion  of  the  crown, 
**  under  the  sole  administration  of  the  British  Government,  and 
*'  contains  62  per  cent,  of  the  area,  and  77  per  cent,  of  the 
"  population  now  dealt  with  in  connection  with  the  census.  The 
'*  remainder  is  under  the  rule  of  the  native  chiefs,  subject  to 
**  the  advice  and  control  of  the  British  Government,  in  its  capacity 
"  of  paramount  power,  and  includes  38  per  cent,  of  the  area  and 
*'  23  of  the  population.  The  higher  proportion  of  the  area  in  this 
"  category  is  due  to  the  inclusion  in  some  of  the  States  of  wild 
"  tracts  like  the  Himalayan  regions  of  Kashmer,  the  desert  portion 
**  of  the  Indus  valley,  and  nearly  all  the  forest  covered  hills  of  the 
"central  belt."" 

The  Government  has  only  political  or  diplomatic  connection 
with  the  native  States,  and  the  census  was  therefore  not  com- 
pulsory in  those  parts  of  the  country.  But  the  British  Political 
Officers  represented  to  the  native  rulers  the  great  advantages 
of  taking  a  census,  with  the  i-esult  that  they  all  gave  their 
consent  to  an  enumeration.  The  inquiry,  however,  was  not 
necessarily  so  extensive  as  in  British  territory,  though  in  most 
States  the  general  schedule  was  adopted,  and  in  all,  the  retarns 
which  were  collected  were  made  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
British  provinces ;  this  was  insisted  upon. 

The  whole  census  was  placed  under  a  Commissioner^  appointed 
in  August,  1889,  under  whom,  in  the  following  April,  Superin- 
tendents were  placed  in  charge  of  each  province,  large  agency,  or 
more  than  one  small  agency.  These  superintendents  were  sixteen 
in  number :  nine  for  the  provinces  (including  one  for  Berar),  and 
seven  for  the  feudatory  States.  In  the  case  of  Calcutta,  the 
municipality  preferred  to  act  independently  of  the  Bengal  adminis- 
tration, and  took  the  census  themselves,  though  the  schedules  and 
tables  were  the  same  as  elsewhere.  The  cost  (of  which  the 
Government  bore  half)  was  very  considerable  compared  with  that 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  empire.  In  Bombay  the  municipality 
voluntarily  placed  themselves  under  the  superintendent  for  the 
province,  and  paid  half  the  expenses.  The  districts  of  which  the 
provinces  are  made  up,  and  in  which  the  operations  were  under 
the  control  of  the  collector^  were  divided  into  charges,  or  sub' 
charges,  under  the  orders  of  a  charge  superintendent.  These  charges 
usually  corresponded  in  area  to  the  revenue-,  or,  in  Bengal,  the 
police-,  administrative  subdivision,  and  their  superintendents  were 

>«  Census  of  ludia,  1891:  General  Report,  p.  15. 
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usually  the  revenue  officer  or  inspector  of  police.  Under  these 
again  were  the  supervisors,  who  had  control  over  the  circles — 
nsnallj  consisting  of  perhaps  half  a  dozen  or  fewer  Tillages.  A 
single  village,  if  it  were  large  enoagh,  or  a  portion  of  a  town, 
would,  however,  form  a  circle.  "  The  functions  of  a  supervisor 
"were  only  in  a  very  minor  degree  executive:  he  was  almost 
"  exclusively  a  trained  centre  of  information  "  "  in  every  circle  of  a 
varying  number  of  houses.  Finally,  the  lowest  official  was  the 
enumeratoTy  whose  duty  it  was  to  fill  in  the  schedules  for  each  hhch 
of  houses,  the  idea  being  that  each  block  should  contain  not  more 
than  50  houses.  A  family  consisting  usually  of  about  5  persons, 
the  enumerator  had  thus  not  more  than  300  persons  to  deal  with, 
as  a  general  rule.  With  some  exceptions,  each  block  was  entrusted 
to  a  single  enumerator,  and  each  circle  to  a  supervisor. 

In  Bengal,  the  following  were  the  proportions  existing  between 
the  various  divisions.  In  the  other  provinces  the  figures  differ 
considerably,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  Bengal,  besides 
having  by  fai'  the  largest  number  of  inhabitants,  is  also  one  of  the 
most  thickly  populated  provinces. 

Number  of  districts  (ezclnding  Calcutta)    48 

yj       '  cAar^0«  (including  sub-charges)    ....         1,818 

„         circles    2^)94^ 

„         blocks 378,187 

Ayerage  nuftiber  of  houses  in  block 36 

»  n  circle 5>* 

»  »>  charge    5,923 

"Nxanher  oi  enumerators :  Hindu 841,4781 

„  „  Musulman         79.180  >  3  24,645 

„  „  Others    ....  8,987  J 

„         supervisors  26,507 


It  will  thus  be  seen  also  that  in  Bengal  there  were  on  the 
average  about  14  blocks  in  a  circle,  15  circles  in  a  charge,  and 
38  charges  in  a  district. 

The  number  of  enumerators  required  for  the  whole  of  India  was 
just  under  one  million.  There  was  considerable  difficulty  even  in 
securing  these,  as  in  the  entire  country  the  percentage  of  males  who- 
can  read  is  only  1 1 .  The  method  adopted  in  the  actual  enumeration 
was  the  same  as  in  1881 ;  the  schedules  were  filled  up,  for  the 
habitual  residents,  some  four  or  five  weeks  before  the  census  in  the 
country,  and  ten  or  fifteen  days  before  it  in  the  towns,  and  the 
results  simply  brought  up  to  dat«  on  the  night  of  the  26th 
February,  by  including  any  changes  which  had  taken  place  since 
the  schedules  were  first  filled  in.  By  this  means  the  enumerator 
was  enabled  to  collect  the  schedules  for  a  population,  roughly 

^  Census  of  India,  1891,  vol.  iii  (Bengal),  p.  9. 
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speaking,  of  300  ;  -whereas,  had  it  been  attenoipted  to  do  the  Tvhole 
work  in  a  single  night,  the  greatest  nnmber  of  schedales  that 
coTild  have  been  collected,  by  any  one  enumerator,  would  have 
been  perhaps  a  dozen.  So  much  time  was  consumed  in  explaining 
to  the  householder  exactly  what  information  was  required  from, 
him.  The  ordinary  method  would  have  demanded  some  4  or 
5  million  enumerators — an  impossible  number. 

A  conference,  attended  by  the  provincial  superintendents  of 
1881,  and  by  the  superintendents  (nominated  beforehand)  for 
Madras  and  Bombay  for  1891,  was  held  at  Agra,  in  December, 
1889,  in  order  to  consider  various  difficulties,  and  arrange  the 
details  of  the  census.  The  provincial  superintendents  took  up 
their  appointments  on  the  1st  April,  1890,  and  commenced  their 
task  at  once.  The  first  duty  was,  of  course,  to  obtain  complete 
registers  of  all  iho  villages  and  houses.  Let  it  be  remarked, 
en  passant^  that  even  the  words  "village,"  ''house,"  &c.,  had  to  be 
clearly  defined ;  a  term  signifying  "  house  "  in  one  district,  was  in 
some  instances  applied  to  an  "  enclosure,"  or  collection  of  houses, 
a  few  miles  off.  The  houses  had  also  all  to  be  numbered  according 
to  the  block  in  which  they  were  situated.  The  instructions  from 
headquarters  also  required  to  be  translated  into  the  language 
used  in  the  district,  and  we  find  Mr.  Baines  stating,  evidently 
with  a  certain  degree  of  relief,  that  "  apart  frpm  a  small  issue  of 
*'  schedules  in  dialects  specially  confined  to  a  few  hill  tracts, 
**  seventeen  languages  were  all  that  were  found  necessary.""  While 
all  this  was  in  progress,  lists  of  supervisors  and  enumerators  were 
being  prepared,  and  the  enumeration  books,  each  containing  from 
10  to  60  schedules,  were  being  printed.  Each  schedule  contained 
space  for  eight  entries. 

Gk)vemment  had  given  general  instructions  that  the  preliminary 
record,  i.e.,  entering  the  full  particulars  on  the  schedules  for  the 
ordinary  residents,  should  be  made  between  the  15th  January  and 
the  15th  February,  1891,  but  authorised  an  earlier  date  for  the 
commencement  of  this  operation  in  certain  rural  districts  and  wild 
hill  tracts.  The  schedules  were  all  delivered  to  the  enumerators  by 
the  end  of  December,  according  to  the  estimate  of  what  would 
be  required  for  each  district,  circle,  <&c.,  but,  as  was  only  to  be 
expected,  various  urgent  demands  for  more  came  in  while  the 
census  was  in  progress.  The  enumerators  had  a  clear  fortnight  in 
which  to  make  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
schedules  and  instructions  before  actually  beginning  their  task. 
The  house-to-house  visitation  accordingly  commenced  generally  on 
the  15th  January,  except  in  the  cases  above  mentioned ;  the 
enumerators  filling  in  the  schedules  according  to  the  answers  given 
i«  Census  of  India,  1891,  General  Keport,  p.  283. 
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ty  the  honseliolders,  after  the  latter  had  received  due  explanation 
as  to  the  scope  of  the  qnerj.  There  then  only  remained  the  com- 
paratively simple  operation  of  bringing  the  schedule  up  to  date 
between  the  hours  of  6  and  10  p.m.  on  the  night  of  the  26fch 
^February. 

Sample  questions  to  be  asked  by  the  enumerator  were  circulated 
beforehand  by  the  Census  Commissioner  as  follows : — 

Standard  Questions  to  he  ashed  hy  the  Census  Officer  who  fills  up  the 

Schedules. 

2^oie. — ^These  questions  indicate  the  main  points  on  which  inqniries  are  to  be 
made,  bat  the  instrnctions  and  rnles  must  be  carefully  studied  before  the  person 
fJling  up  the  schedules  begins  his  task,  so  that  if  the  answers  first  given  to 
theie  questions  do  not  contain  the  information  required  according  to  the  rules, 

Additional  questions  must  be  asked  until  the  answers  furnish  that  information. 

♦ 

Past  I. — Questions  on  the  First  Bounds 

1.  Who  is  the  head  of  this  family  residing  here  ? 

2.  (Col.  1.) — ^Wbat  is  your  name  and  father's  name  ? 

3.  (CoL  2.)— What  is  your  religion  ? 

4.  (Ck)L  3.) — Do  you  belong  to  any  special  sect  of  that  religion  ?     If  you  do, 

to  what  sect  ? 
6.  (Col.  4.)— What  Is  your  caste  (tribe,  race,  Ac.)  ? 

6.  (Col.  5.) — What  is  the  name  of  the  branch  of  that  caste  (tribe  or  race) 

by  which  you  are  commonly  known  ? 

7.  (Col.  7.) — How  old  are  you — that  is  how  many  years  have  you  com- 

pleted? 

8.  (C6L  8.)— Have  you  ever  been  married  ?     If  you  have,  have  you  a  wife 

(or  husband)  now  alive  ? 

9.  (CoL  9.)— What  language  was  spoken  in  your  father's  household  ? 

10.  (CoL  10.) — In  what  district  were  you  bom  ?    If  it  is  not  in  the  province, 

in  what  province  is  it  ?  If  not  in  British  territory,  in  what  State  ?  If 
not  in  India,  in  what  countiy  ? 

11.  (CoL  11.) — How  do  you  get  your  living  P    If  from  the  land,  are  you  the 

owner  or  tenant  ?  If  owner,  do  you  cultivate  any  of  your  land,  or  let  it 
all  out  ?  Have  you  any  other  occupation  besides  agriculture  ?  If  yon 
have,  what  is  it  ?  If  you  have  several  occupations,  which  do  you  say  is 
the  principal  on^  ? 

12.  (CoL  12.) — Are  you  attending  school  or  college,  or  being  educated  at 

home  ?     If  you  are  not»  can  you  read  and  write  ? 

13.  (CoL  13.) — If  you  are  no  longer  attending  school  or  college,  and  can  read 

and  write,  what  language  can  you  read  and  write  best  ?  Can  you  read 
and  write  English  ? 

14.  Kow  tell  me  the  names  of  all  who  are  ordinarily  living  or  taking  their 

meals  with  you ?  First  the  members  of  your  family  in  order  of  age; 
next,  your  servants  who  live  with  you ;  lastly,  visitors  stopping  in  the 
house  ?  Are  any  of  the  visitors  likely  to  be  here  on  the  26th  February  P  " 
(If  you  object  to  telling  the  names  of  any  of  the  females  in  the  house,  I 
will  enter  them  by  numbers  only.) 

15.  Now  answer  each  question  from  2  to  13  above,  about  each  of  the  persons 

you  have  mentioned. 

>'  The  Hindu,  Muspalman,  or  Burmese  date  was  given  when  more  intelligible 
to  those  concerned* 
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16.  Are  any  of  these  persons  supported  by  you  without  doing  any  work  foi 

themselves  ? 

17.  Is  any  one  of  the  persons  mentioned  by  you  insane^  or  deaf  and  dumb 

from  birth,  or  totally  blind,  or  a  leper  ? 

Pabt  IL — Questions  on  the  Final  Bound. 

18.  Listen  while  I  read  out  the  names  of  the  persons  entered  as  living  in 

your  house.    Are  all  these  persons  alive  ?     Has  any  one  of  them  gone 
away,  so  that  he  is  not  living  in  or  taking  his  meals  from  the  house  P 

19.  Is  anyone  living  in  or  taking  his  meals  from  your  house  who  has  come 

here  since  the  entries  were  made,  and  who  is  not  included  in  them? 
Has  any  child  been  bom*  in  your  house  since  then  P 

20.  If  any  person  has  so  come,  or  child  bom,  answer  all  the  questions  2  to  13 

about  each  of  such  persons." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  statistics  of  leprosy,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  infirmities,  were  collected. 

The  above  regulations  applied  to  the  settled  districts  of  the 
country.  The  ports,  cantonments,  and  railways  were  placed  under 
the  customs,  military,  and  railway  authorities  respectively,  but 
the  district  officer  was  enjoined  to  work  in  co-operation  with  those 
officials,  as  there  would  be  boundary  and  other  questions  to  settle 
between  them.  Most  of  the  railway  companies  agreed  to  the 
Government's  request  that  the  census  should  be  by  districts,  but 
a  few  divided  tbeir  systems  into  departmental  sections,  which  they 
found  more  convenient.  The  boat  census  required  special  arrange- 
ments; on  the  navigable  rivers  patrol  boats  were  stationed  at 
various  intervals  to  intercept  the  passengers  for  three  days  after 
the  date  of  the  census,  these  intervals  of  course  being  so  arranged 
as  to  prevent  any  from  escaping.  In  the  case  of  very  large  rivers, 
three  boats  were  moored  at  each  station,  one  being  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  mid-stream.  Special  care  was  also  taken  not  to  omit 
the  travellers  by  road,  night  journeys  being  extremely  common  in 
southern  India  even  in  February,  All  travellers  were  supposed  to 
receive  a  ticket  to  prevent  their  being  counted  twice,  though  it  ia 
believed  that  on  the  railways  a  few  errors  did  creep  in  of  this  sort. 

In  cei-tain  districts  special  precautions  were  necessary.  They 
are  far  too  numei-ous  to  mention  in  detail,  but  the  following  are 
among  the  most  interesting  of  the  devices  employed.  In  the 
Sunderbans,  the  enumeration  extended  from  the  lOth  January  to 
the  Slst  March.  The  swampy  nature  of  the  scrub-forest  in  the 
southern  portions  of  this  region  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
enumerators  to  discover  all  who  work  there,  for  no  one  resides 
in  those  regions  permanently:  only  wood- cutters  frequent  them 
for  a  comparatively  short   season,  which  is  over  by  the  end  of 

»•  Census  of  India,  1891,  Proceedings^  Part  I,  containing  the  orders  and 
general  instructions  up  to  the  30th  June,  1890,  p.  120. 
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March.     Patrols  were  therefore  stationed  at  all  the  outlets,  and 
the  laden  boats  were  counted  on  their  exit. 

"  In  Burma  various  expedients  were  employed  in  some  of  the 
**  outlying  districts  to  narrow  down  as  far  as  possible  the  non- 
"  synchronous  area.  The  population  of  these  remote  hill  Tillages  is 
"  not  given  to  gadding  about.  When  they  move,  they  move  like 
''  snails,  with  all  their  household  goods  on  their  backs.  The  head- 
"  man  was  asked  to  induce  the  villagers  to  remain  at  home  on  the 
''  night  of  the  census,  and  to  each  household  a  bundle  of  bamboos 
"  was  given.  The  big  bamboos  signified  the  adults,  the  smaller  the 
'*  children,  and  distinguishing  sex-marks  were  sometimes  put  on 
*'  each.  When  the  census  schedule  book  was  written  up  by  the 
"  census  clerk,  instructions  were  given  to  the  village  headman,  who, 
"  though  he  could  not  read,  could  count,  to  tell  each  householder 
"  to  prepare  a  bundle  of  bamboos,  one  for  each  member  of  his 
"  family.  These  bundles  corresponded  in  number  with  the  entries 
^  against  each  house.  On  the  night  of  the  census,  the  village 
^^  headman  went  round,  checked  and  collected  each  bundle  of 
"  tallies,  and  took  them  to  his  house.  If  a  death  occurred,  the 
"  bamboo  representing  the  individual  was  broken.  If  one  was 
^  absent,  his  bamboo  was  taken  away.  If  there  was  auy  visitor, 
^*  he  was  promptly  entered  by  adding  a  bamboo  to  the  tallies  of 
^  the  house.  The  enumerator,  when  he  came  round  soon  after  the 
^  census  night,  checked  the  tallies  with  his  book,  and  made  the 
"  necessary  alterations."  *• 

In  Assam,  the  tea  gardens  required  special  arrangements,  and 
tlie  duty  was  generally  entrusted  to  the  managers. 

In  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Berar,  special  arrangements  were 
also  made  in  the  case  of  fairs  which  were  being  held  at  certain 
places,  dififering  in  detail  for  each. 

In  Bombay,  the  provincial  government  proclaimed  a  public 
holiday  on  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th  February.  This  enabled  the 
Census  administration  to  have  the  services  of  a  large  government 
clerical  stafE  for  those  three  days.  [In  several  other  provinces, 
wherever  the  state  of  public  work  allowed  of  its  being  done,  the 
government  employes  were  also  turned  on  to  census  work  for  the 
three  days.] 

In  the  Punjab,  certain  mid-Himalayan  tracts,  e.g.,  parts  of  the 
Chamba  State,  were  inaccessible  at  the  time  of  the  census,  as  the 
passes  leading  thither,  between  i6,ooo  and  19,000  feet  high,  were 
still  blocked,  and  the  enumerators  had  to  wait  until  the  snow 
melted.  The  returns  from  Spiti,  in  the  Kangra  district,  were  the 
last  to  be  completed,  the  pass  not  being  open  till  the  2l8t  Jane. 
In  some  other  parts  of  India  also,  such  as  the  native  States  of 
»  CensQfl  of  Icdia,  1891,  vol.  ix  (Banna),  p.  275. 
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Bajputana,  Central  India,  and  iKashmer,  the  enumeration  was 
spread  over  twenty-four  or  even  forfcy-eight  hours.  For  the 
regions  "  beyond  the  border,"  to  the  north  and  west,  the  pre- 
liminaries were  finished  on  24th  February,  the  heads  of  clans  were 
collected  on  the  27th,  and  inquiry  made  of  them  whether  there 
were  any  births  or  deaths  to  be  recorded,  and  whether  any  visitors 
had  arrived  or  left  since  the  preliminary  investigation  had  been 
made.  The  "  house "  was  a  term  of  peculiar  difficulty  in  these 
regions,  as  it  often  consisted  merely  of  a  mat  and  a  fire.  The 
Punjab  census,  I  may  mention,  is  the  only  one  which  is  provided 
with  the  luxury  of  an  index. 

Before  passing  on  to  what  returns  were  actually  collected,  I 
will  just  point  out  that  in  a  few  outlying  and  wild  hill  tracts,  of 
which  the  more  important  are  Sikldm,  British  Baluchistan,  the 
cis-Salwin  Shan  States,  some  of  the  Burma  frontier  tracts,  and 
the  Bajputana  Hill  tracts,  no  census  was  attempted.  In  some  of 
these,  however,  the  population  was  registered.  In  Manipur,  the 
enumeration  was  made,  but  the  records  were  destroyed  in  the 
troubles  which  occurred  immediately  after  the  census.  The 
estimated  population  of  all  the  excluded  tracts  amounts  to  but 
little  over  i,  100,000.  Nipal  and  Bhdtan  were  not  included  in 
the  census  operations. 

Tabulation,  — The  following  is  a  list  of  the  "abstraction 
"  sheets  "  and  "  tabulation  registers  "  prescribed  by  the  Censua 
Commissioner : — 

Abstraction  Sheets.     I.  A  combination  of  sex,  age,  religion,  and  civil  condition^ 

abstracted  from  Cols.  2,  6,  7,  and  8  of  the  Censos  Schedule. 
II.  A  combination  of  sex,  age,  religion,  and  education;  Cols.  2,  6,  7,  and  12. 

III.  „  age,  and  occupation;  CoIb.  6,  7,  and  11. 

IV.  „  sex,  caste,  and  sub-caste;  Cols.  ^  5,  and  6. 
v.                   „  sex  and  parent  tongue ;  Cols.  6  and  9. 

VI.  „  sex  and  place  of  birth :  Cols.  6  and  10. 

Yll.  „  sex,  age,  and  caste,  with  infirmities;  Cols.  4^  6,  7» 

and  14. 
Till.  A  combination,  for  Cliristians  onlj,  of  religion,  sect,  race,  and  nationaUty, 
with  sex;  Cols.  2,  8,  4,  and  6. 
IX.  A  combination,  for  Christians  only,  of  race,  age,  and  sex ;   Cols.  4,  6» 

and  7. 
X.  A  oombination  of  sex,  religion,  caste,  education,  and  language   of  the 

literate;  Cols.  2,  4,  ^  12,  and  18. 
XI.  A  oombination  of  religion,  caste^  age,  sex,  and  civil  condition;  Cols.  2,  A, 

6,  7,  and  8. 
XII.  A  combination  of  age  and  sex  by  annual  periods  from  Cols.  6  and  7,  for 
from  50,000  to  100,000  persons  in  the  province. 

The  tabulation  registers  were  twenty-six  in  number,  sixteen 
being  filled  up  for  every  block,  and  ten  only  for  those  in  which 
special  information  for  particular  classes  or  religions  were  re- 
corded. 
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The  General  Kegisters  were : — 

I.    The  number  of  houses  and  total  population,  male  and  female,  of  each 

block, 
n.    Variaiaon  of  village  population  since  1881. 
IIL    Towns  and  villages  classified  according  to  total  population. 
rV.    Totals  of  religions  for  every  block,  males  and  females. 
y.     The  population  of  every  block,  male  and  female,  grouped  bj  age  and 
religion  in  five  annual  and  ten  quinquennial  periods. 
YIa.  The  same  statistics  for  every  block  for  the  married  of  both  sexes. 
VIb.  „  „  unmarried  of  both  sexes. 

VIo.  „  ,.  widowed  „ 

YII.     The  learning,  literate  and  illiterate,  for  both  sexes  and  all  religions  in 
three  age  periods,  0 — 14  years,  15^24,  and  25  years  and  over,  in 
every  block. 
Yin.     Parent  tongue  by  sex  in  every  block. 

IX,     District  of  birth  by  sex  in  every  block. 
XIY.     Caste  and  sub-caste  of  the   inhabitants  of  every   block,  males  and 


XYa.  Occupations  of  males  in  the  three  age  periods  0 — ^9  years,  10 — 14,  and 

16  years  and  over,  for  every  block* 
XYb.  Occapations  of  females  in  like  manner. 
XIX  (optional).     The  learning,  literate  and  illiterate  of  both  sexes  of  every 

caste,  in  every  block,  and 
XX  (optional).     Every  caste  in  every  block  divided  into  married,  unmarried, 

and  widowed,  for  both  sexes,  and  in  four  age  periods,  0 — 9  years, 

10 — 14, 15 — 39,  40  years  and  over. 

The  Special  Registers  were : — 

X.     The  insane  grouped  by  sex  in  eleven  quinquennial  age  periods  in  every 
block  in  which  they  were  found. 
]JS1L     The  same  statistics  for  the  blind. 
XII.  „  the  deaf  mute. 

XIII.  „  lepers. 

Xa.  The  castes  of  the  insane  in  every  block  in  which  they  were  found. 
XIa.  „  blind. 

XIIa.  „  deaf  mate. 

XIIIa.  „  lepers. 

XYI.     The  sects   of   Christians,   divided  into  non-Indians,   Eurasians  and 

natives,  and 
XYII.     The  races  of  Christians,  other  than  native,  divided  into  four  age 
periods,  0 — 14  years,  15 — 34^  35 — 49,  and  50  years  and  over. 

The  classification  of  the  occupations  in  India  differs  from  the 
English.  It  is  as  follows  (there  being  seven  classes,  24  orders  and 
77  sub-orders) : — 

Class  A.  I. — Administration.  II. — Defence.  III. — Service 
of  Foreign  States.  Class  B.  IV. — Provision  and  care  of  cattle, 
Ac.  V. — ^Agriculture.  Class  C,  VI.— Household  and  Sanitary 
Services.  Class  D.  VII.— Food,  Drink,  and  Stimulants.  VIII. — 
Lighting,  Firing,  and  Forage.  IX. — Buildings.  X. — ^Vehicles 
and  Vessels.  XI. — Articles  of  Supplementary  requirement. 
Xn. — Textile  Fabrics  and  Dress.  XIII. — Metals  and  Precious 
Stones.  XIV. — Glass,  Earthen,  and  Stoneware.  XV. — ^Wood, 
Cane,  and  Matting.  XVI, — Drugs,  Gums,  &c.  XVII. — Leather, 
Horn,  and  Bones,  &c.     Class  E.     XVIII. — Commerce.     XIX. — 
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Transport  and  Storage.  Class  F.  XX. — Learned  and  Artistic 
Professions.  XXI. — Sport.  Class  G.  XXII. — Earthwork  and 
General  Labour.  XXIII. — Indefinite  and  disreputable  occupations. 
XXIV. — Means  of  Livelihood  independent  of  occupations. 

An  inquiry  into  the  occupations  connected  with  agriculture  was 
also  made,  in  order  to  split  up  the  large  class  of  agriculturists, 
which  form  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Many  of  these 
had  other  means  of  livelihood  apart  from  that  derived  from  the 
soil.  In  the  tabulated  returns,  no  distinction  has  been,  made 
between  breadwinners  and  dependents,  or  between  the  sexes, 
although  "special  instructions  were  issued  to  distinguish  in  the 
"  schedules  the  dependent*  from  the  rest,  but  this  was  merely  a 
**  measure  of  administrative  convenience,  in  order  to  meet  objec- 
'*  tions  to  entering  against  members  of  one  sex  the  name  of  an 
"  occupation  practicable  or  permissible  exclusively  for  the  other," 
and  the  distinction  was  ignored  in  the  printed  tables.*^ 

The  report  and  tables  for  each  province  or  agency  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Superintendent  at  his  own  head-quarters,  while  the 
Commissioner  has  dealt  with  India  as  a  whole.  All  the  returns 
have  been  arranged  upon  a  uniform  plan,  and  similar  statistics  are 
given  throughout.  But  the  nature  of  the  case  obliged  superinten- 
dents to  make  exceptions  in  several  instances,  as  for  example,  in 
the  case  of  statistics  of  marriage  by  caste,  which  was  a  subject  left 
optional  with  local  governments,  and  therefore  not  returned  in  all 
the  provinces.  The  results  being  for  twelve  provinces  and  six 
States,  are  contained  in  a  number  of  volumes  which  is  far  greater 
than  for  any  other  part  of  the  British  empire ;  in  fact,  the  enormous 
amount  of  matter  contained  in  the  United  States  Census  renders 
this  latter  the  only  one  in  the  world  which  surpasses  the  Indian 
in  magnitude.  But,  as  is  well  known,  the  United  States  Census  is 
not  sjnchronously  taken,  and  includes  a  number  of  inquiries  as  to 
the  economic  condition  of  the  nation,  concerning  which  no  statistics 
are  published  in  other  countries  or  which,  elsewhere,  form  the 
subject  of  annual  or  special  returns. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to-night  to  discuss  the  results  of 
the  enumeration,  but  a  few  remarks  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
try  and  show  the  peculiar  importance  of  the  present  census.  The 
conditions  of  life  among  the  natives  of  India  render  of  paramount 
importance  some  of  the  inquiries  which  in  other  lands  are  of  com- 
paratively minor  interest.  Such  are  the  questions  of  caste,  religion, 
racial  characteristics,  early  marriages,  high  birth  and  death-rates, 
widowhood,  <!bc.;  all  of  which  depend  on  one  another  to  a  degree 
hardly  conceivable  here,  where  we  are  accustomed  to  freedom  of 

«»  Census  of  India,  1891,  General  Tables,  vol.  i,  p.  445, 
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thought  and  the  emancipation  of  onr  actions  from  the  trammels 
of  forms  and  ceremonies.  A  large  portion  of  the  tables  is  con- 
sequently devoted  to  the  combinations  of  all  these  particulars.  It 
is  hard  to  say  which  of  these  is  the  more  important.  The  caste 
question  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  owing  to  its  traditional 
connection  with  the  occupations  of  the  people,  and  also  the 
customs  regarding  marriage  of  infants  and  widows.  In  the 
latter  consideration,  again,  race  and  religion  play  a  part  scarcely,  if 
at  all,  inferior  to  that  of  caste ;  locality,  perhaps,  one  even  greater. 

The  census  of  1891  is  only  the  second  in  which  the  enumeration 
of  the  whole  people  has  been  simultaneously  attempted,  as  in 
1871-72  the  larger  provinces  selected  their  own  time  and  schedule. 
The  present  occasion  is  consequently  the  first  on  which  we  can 
ascertain  what  variations  have  occurred  over  that  empire  during 
the  decade.  It  follows  also  that,  while  in  England  our  census 
only  informs  us  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  variations,  in 
India  we  are  for  the  first  time  made  acquainted  with  the  move- 
ment of  the  whole  population,  the  growth  of  education,  the 
declining  influence  of  caste,  the  changes  in  religion,  &.c.  The 
general  progress  of  a  people  amounting  to  nearly  a  fifth  of  the 
population  of  the  globe  is  chronicled  for  the  first  time. 

Another  important  result  of  this  census  is,  that  although 
registration  of  vital  statistics  has  been  introduced  into  India,  yet 
it  is  only  in  the  larger  towns  that  it  can  be  considered  trust* 
worthy,  and  the  enumeration  of  1891  has  served  as  a  basis  for 
working  out  the  birth  and  death-rates  of  India,  and  the  usual 
actuarial  calculations  connected  therewith:  a  task  which  was 
tentatively  accomplished  from  the  corresponding  data  of  1881. 
It  was  known  that  both  birth  and  death-rates  were  higher  than 
here,  but  while  some  maintained  that  they  were  nearly  double  the 
English  rates,  there  were  others  who  contended  that  the  excess 
was  scarcely  half  as  much. 

Cost. — The  cost  of  the  enumeration  has  been  remarkably  low, 
amounting  only  to  just  under  26  lakhs  of  rupees,  or  about  173,000/. 
(taking  the  rupee  at  is.  4J.).  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
clerical  labour  is  extraordinarily  cheap  in  that  country;  a  large 
subordinate  agency  in  the  offices  of  the  State  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  census  administration  for  a  day  or  two,  and  much 
gratuitous  help  was  given  by  non-official  enumerators  and  super- 
visors. 
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Showing  the  Imperial  Charges  on  Account  of  the  Census, 


Actual  Charf^es  during  the  Tear. 

Grand 

Province,  be. 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1892-98. 

1893-94. 

Total. 

Madras 

Bs. 

244 

Bs. 

72,405 

66,509 

1,08,952 

92,967 

69,016 
34,154 
24^914 
23,143 

Bs. 

3»5i»5-7 
1,11,408 

5i5»,"o 
3,64»o4i 

1,22,270 
87,085 
75.715 
47,367 

Bs. 
35,917 

8,476 
43,083 

20,264 

2,381 

26,091 

9,628 

3,117 

Bs. 

Bs. 
4,60,093 

Bombay 

1.86,893 

*[        y I 

Bengal  

7,04,145 
4,77,272 

K.-W.       PrOTinces' 
and  Oudh 

Panjib 

1,93,666 

Burma  

1,47,330 

Central  Provinces    .... 
A^SftTn    , ,-r 

1,10,25l7 
73,627 

A.  Total  Province* 

244 

4,92,059 

17,11,523 

1,48,957 

— 

23,52,788 

A]m6r   

— 

2,582 
229 

645 

9,649 
15,836 

6,648 
2,809 

6,476 
22,914 

1,000 
838 

1,813 
2,779 

— 

10,230 

Coorg  and  Bangalore 
Quettahand  Anda-1 

mans j 

Bajputilna    

8,871 

810 

17,93S 
41,529 

Central  India  

B,  TotalMinor  Tracts 

— 

28,941 

39,0  »i 

6,425 

— 

74,878 

C.  Census  Commis- 1 
sioner,  his  office   • 
and  printing.... } 

17,576 

42,753 

47,785 

41,886 

20,000 

1,70,000 

Geand  Total 

17,820 

5,63,753 

17,98,320 

1,97,268 

20,000 

25,97,161 

Compariso7i  of  the  Imperial  Charges  of 

1891  mth  those 

0/I88I. 

Provinee,  8tc. 

Population 

Enumerated  (in 

Thouaands). 

Charges 
in 

1881. 

Increase  in 

Mean  Charge 

per 
1,000  Persona. 

1891. 

1881. 

^r^ 

Charges. 

1891. 

1881. 

Madras 

35,630 
18,901 
71,347 
46,905 
20,867 

7,605 
10,784 

5,477 

30,827 

16,506 

66,691 

44,108 

18,843 

3,737 

9>839 

4,881 

Bs. 
5,00,000 
1,69,903» 
8,55,647 
2,80,146 
1,56,000 

76,645t 
1,67,983 

39,082 

15-6 

H'S 

6-9 

6-3 

10*7 

103*5 

9-6 

I2-Z 

Bs. 

-  SO 
9-7» 

-i7'7 
70-3 
241 
92-2t 

-5S-3 
88-3 

Bs. 

12-91 
9*86 

9-87 
IO-I8 

9*28 
19*37 

lO'22 

13*44 

Bs. 
1622 

Bdmbay    

10-29 

Bengal  

12*83 

N.W.  Provinces,  &c. 
Panjab 

6.35 

8'2S 

Burma 

20*51 

Central  Provinces 
-Assam 

1707 
801 

Total  Provinces 

217,516 

195*432 

22,45,405 

11*3 

4-8 

lo'Si 

11-49 

Other    beads    ofl 
account j 

.... 

.... 

1,78,118 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Total 

281,615 

253,793 

24,23,528 

iro 

72 

.... 

•  Provincial  contribution  is  excluded, 
t  The  printing  in  Burma  in  1881  is  reported  to  have  been  only  partially 
debited  to  the  census  grant. 
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As  regards  the  ^personnel  of  the  administitttioD,  the  provincial 
snperinteudent  was  usually  "  an  officer  selected  from  the  district  or 
''  revenue  staff,  of  some  years'  experience  of  the  language  and 
'*  customs  of  the  people,  as  well  as  of  the  system  of  administration, 
"  from  the  village  upwards.'*  **  The  general  district  arrangements, 
as  mentioned  above,  were  under  the  collector  of  the  district ;  the 
charge  superintendent  was  usually  the  subdivisional  revenue  or 
police  officer.  The  supervisors  were  generally  subordinate  revenue 
officers,  village  accountants,  and  where  non-officials  were  appointed, 
as  in  towns,  the  position  was  generally  looked  upon  as  an  honour. 
Many  enumerators  were  volunteers,  and  received  special  certificates 
where  the  work  was  well  done.  Minor  officials  were  also  largely 
employed  for  this  purpose,  and  the  number  of  paid  enumerators 
(where  the  Government  had  to  pay  the  men)  was  relatively  small. 


(6.)   Ceylon, 

The  conditions  in  Ceylon  bear  so  much  resemblance  to  those  of 
Southern  India,  that  some  of  the  arrangements  were  perforce  the 
same  in  the  two  dependencies.  It  was  necessary  also  to  take  the 
census  on  the  same  day  as  in  India,  not  only  for  the  reasons 
mentioned  above,  when  dealing  with  that  empire,  but  also  because 
there  is  now  such  a  constant  stream  of  migration  between  the 
island  and  the  mainland  that  many  errors  from  this  cause  would 
have  crept  in  had  any  other  day  been  chosen. 

The  official  administration  was  utilised  aa  far  as  possible.  The 
Government  Agent  had  control  of  the  arrangements  in  each  pro- 
vince, and  under  him  were  the  chiefs  of  divisions  and  the  village 
headmen.  These  latter  were  appointed  enumerators.  An  estimate 
as  to  the  number  of  schedules  which  would  be  required  was 
obtained  &om  the  headmen,  who  were  required  to  supply  the 
following  particulars  on  a  " Preliminary ' Form "  and  a  "House 
List." 

"The  Prelimiiiary  Form  gave  the  number  of  houses  built,  or  in  course  of 
boildiDg,  occupied  and  unoccupied;  the  number  of  churches,  &c.;  the  number  of 
schools ;  the  names  of  the  navigable  waterways,  of  halting  places  for  boats,  of  cart 
roads,  of  halting  places  for  carts  and  cattle ;  the  number  and  situation  of  rest- 
houses,  amblams,  and  'mppas;'  the  number  and  situation  of  cooly  lines  and 
hospitals;  the  names  of  estates;  and  the  number  and  nameb  of  mines. 

**  The  House  List  gave  the  number  of  the  house,  the  name  of  the  head  of  the 
fiunilj,  the  situation  of  the  house,  and  the  language,  if  any,  which  the  head  of  the 
family  could  read  and  write."  » 

<*  J.  A.  Bainca. — Administration  of  the  Imperial   Census  of  India,  1891. 
"  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,"  lOth  June,  1892. 
B  Census  of  Ceylon,  1891.     General  Report,  p.  1. 
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The  schedules  were  left  at  each  dwelling,  to  be  filled  ia  by 
the  householder  wherever  possible,  as  in  England,  and  collected  by 
the  enumerators  the  next  day.  The  householder's  schedule  was 
printed  with  headings  in  English,  Singhalese  and  Tamil  on  one 
sheet. 

No  inquiry  was  made  as  to  caste ;  the  reasons  being  that  it  is 
not  so  important  a  factor  in  social  life  as  it  is  in  India,  '^  and  the 
"  inquiry  would  have  led  the  people  to  think  that  an  importance 
'^  was  now  attached  to  an  institution  which  it  has  been  the  declared 
"  policy  of  the  Government  of  Ceylon  to  disregard."  Nor  were 
particulars  required  as  to  conjugal  condition,  as,  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Census  remarks,  "  so  long  as  it  is  uncertaiu  what  constitutes 
"  a  marriage  in  Ceylon,  it  is  useless  to  inquire  whether  persons  are 
"  married  or  not."  ^  Otherwise  the  questions  were  similar  to  those 
asked  in  India. 

The  cost  of  the  census  was  as  follows : — 


Eniiroeraton  ... 

Establishment 

Miscellaneous... 


Total 


Bs. 
68,686 
41,659 
18,908 


129,253 


Per  I, OCX) 
of  Population. 


Bs. 

6 


43 


The  office  at  its  greate3t  strength  numbered  57,  the  average 
number  employed  from  the  1st  January,  1891,  till  the  1st  May, 
1892,  being  49. 


Part  III,— The  Colonies. 

In  order  to  avoid  repetition  in  what  follows,  I  shall  assume 
that,  unless  the  contrary  is  stated,  each  colony  divided  the  country 
for  census  purposes  into  districts,  placed  under  a  superior  officer, 
often  named  (as  I  shall  call  him  throughout  the  remainder  of  this 
paper)  the  Supervisor,  who  was  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Census ;  and  that  these  disti-icts  were  again 
parcelled  out  into  convenient  areas  for  the  enumerators.  In  some 
colonies  there  were  four  grades  of  officials,  the  supervisors  themselves 
being  under  superior  officers.     The  ^term  enumercUor  I  use  in  the 

»  Censns  of  Ceylon,  1891.     General  Report,  p.  8. 
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same  sense  as  in  England,  but  his  title  varied  in  different  colonies : 
in  Queensland,  for  instance,  he  was  called  a  collector^  his  superior 
officer  being  the  enumerator ;  in  Victoria  and  Western  Australia  he 
was  known  as  the  sub-enumerator.  These  smallest  districts  were 
almost  universally  arranged  so  as  to  coincide  with  some  existing 
sub-division  of  the  country.  The  schedules  (except  in  Canada, 
and  amongst  savages)  were  left  with  the  householder,  though  in  a 
great  number  of  cases,  the  enumerator  had  to  fill  them  in  himself, 
when  collecting  them  after  the  night  of  the  Census.  (It  may  be 
noticed,  by  the  way,  that  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  Reports  as 
to  the  date  of  the  Census :  some  Superintendents  consider  that 
it  was  taken  on  the  5th,  others  on  the  6th  of  April.)  Rarely  was 
the  enumerator  able  to  collect  all  the  schedules  on  the  morrow ;  nor 
indeed  was  it  expected,  and  the  time  granted  him  for  this  purpose 
varied  in  different  colonies.  Having  collected  his  schedules,  his 
first  duty  was  to  prepare  an  abstract  of  them  (this  was  sometimes 
done  by  his  superior)  and  forward  it,  as  early  as  possible,  to  his 
supervisor,  who  sent  it  on  with  others  from  his  district.  Some- 
times the  enumerator  sent  the  abstract  and  schedules  direct  to 
headquarters. 

Magistrates,  registrars,  and  civil  officers  were  very  generally 
ex-oficio  supervisors  for  their  districts.  They  chose  their  own 
enumerators,  a  list  being  usually  sent  to  the  head  office,  and  were 
often  left  to  sub-divide  their  districts  themselves,  more  ^especially 
in  the  smaller  colonies.  Masters  and  Governors  of  gaols,  work- 
houses, hospitals,  &c.,  were  appointed  enumerators  of  their  institu- 
tions. The  method  of  payment  varied  considerably;  in  some 
colonies  it  was  by  results :  in  Barbados  for  instance,  the  enumera- 
tor was  paid  id.  per  head  for  every  person  recorded.  In  other 
colonies  a  fixed  sum  was  allotted  to  each  official.  The  method 
of  payment  by  results  was  often  objected  to  by  superintendents  as 
tending  to  exaggerate  the  results.  As  much  publicity  as  possible 
was  usually  given  beforehand  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  were 
about  to  take  a  census  of  the  people,  sometimes  by  advertisements 
or  by  announcements  in  the  press,  sometimes  by  securing  the  co- 
operation of  all  persons — such  as  ministers,  teachers,  minor  officials, 
Ac. — holding  any  prominent  local  position  throughout  the  colony. 

I  have  ventured  to  draw  up,  somewhat  tentatively,  a  table 
(Appendix)  to  show  what  particulars  are  collected  in  the  principal 
parts  of  the  Empire,  the  idea  being  to  enable  anyone  to  see  at 
a  glance  the  differences,  and  to  help  in  making  general  com- 
parisons. But  in  such  a  table,  there  are  necessarily  many  pitfalls, 
and  I  have  accordingly  prefaced  it  by  a  few  explanations.  The 
main  principle  of  the  table  is  that  in  each  colony  some  kind 
of  return  is  made  concerning  each  subject  against  which  a  crops 
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(  X  )  is  placed.  An  absolutely  blank  space  denotes  that  I  bave  as 
yet  no  information :  this  is  due  in  nearly  all  cases  to  the  fact  that 
the  census  returns  are  not  yet  complete.  It  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  returns  themselves  are  identical,  or  even  similar,  in  two 
colonies  against  which  there  is  a  cross  in  any  particular  column ; 
the  occupations  returns  of  England  and  Victoria,  for  instance,  are 
totally  unlike  each  other,  and  no  comparison  can.be  made  between 
them.  All  that  can  be  stated  from  the  table  is  that  a  return  as  to 
occupation  is  made  both  in  England  and  Australia.  It  will  be 
seen  that  all  the  principal  colonies  enumerate  the  number  of  males 
and  females,  and  a  return  is  also  made  of  occupations.  Nearly  all 
give  the  number  of  houses,  the  age,  the  conjugal  condition,  the 
birth-place,  and  the  religion.  The  exceptions  will  be  noted  in 
dealing  with  the  different  colonies. 

(a.) — Australasia. 

Historical.^ — Census  returns,  in  one  form  or  another,  have 
existed  from  a  very  early  period  in  Australia.  In  1788,  when  the 
first  ship-load  of  convicts  was  landed  at  Sydney  Cove,  the  earliest 
official  "muster"  was  held.  These  musters  were  repeated,  at  first 
frequently,  perhaps  weekly,  and  afterwards  annually  until  1828,  in 
which  year  the  first  "  Census,**  strictly  speaking,  of  New  South 
Wales  was  taken.  The  Act  in  that  year  made  provision  for  ascer- 
taining the  number  (the  sex,  the  adults  and  the  children),  names  and 
condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  with  some  particulars 
as  to  religion,  '*  and  also  the  number  of  cattle,  and  the  quantity  of 
**  located,  cleared,  and  cultivated  land."  By  condition  is  meant  the 
status  of  .each  person :  whether  free  (and  if  so,  whether  a  voluntary 
emigrant,  or  liberated,  Ac),  convict,  ticket  of  leave,  <fec.  Similar 
censuses  were  taken  in  1833  and  1836.  In  1841  several  impoi*tant 
changes  were  made :  New  Zealand  was  for  the  first  time  considered 
as  a  separate  colony,  age  groups  were  tabulated,  and  the  occupa- 
tions and  houses  were  classified.  In  1846,  further  improvements 
were  introduced,  the  statement  as  to  the  original  civil  condition 
was  no  longer  made  compulsory  (the  inquiry  was  abandoned 
altogether  in  1856),  while  columns  were  added  in  the  schedule  for 
education  and  birth-place.  The  Censuses  of  1861,  1856,  and  1861 
were  on  similar  lines.  In  this  latter  year,  the  other  colonies  were 
left  to  make  their  own  enumeration,  and  the  Census  of  New  South 
Wales  was  confined  to  the  limits  of  that  colony,  as  now  existing 
(Victoria  had  however  been  separated  from  New  South  Wales  in 
1851,  and  the  Census  of  1856  did  not  include  the  former  colony). 
The  inquiry  as  to  infirmities  was  introduced  in  that  year.     Since 

3«  See  The  Statistician's  Report  on  the  Eleventh  Centue  of  ^ew  South  WttUe, 
1893. 
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1861,  also,  the  Census  has  been  decennial,  and  the  scope  has  remained 
practically  the  same.  The  history  of  Censuses  in  the  other  Austra- 
lasian colonies  has  been  very  similar ;  all  that  need  be  said  here 
is  that  the  Census  has  been  quinquennial  in  New  Zealand  since 
1881,  and  in  Queensland  since  1875.  In  New  Zealand  a  law  of 
1851  ordered  a  census  in  the  first,  fourth,  and  seventh  years  of 
every  decade,  but  it  was  repealed  in  1858.  The  first  Census,  other 
than  musters,  in  Tasmania  was  taken  in  1841. 

There  is  very  great  uniformity  in  the  Censuses  of  1891  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  due  principally  to  a  preliminary  Con- 
gress of  the  Statisticians  of  those  colonies  held  at  Hobart  in  1890, 
and  invited  by  the  Premier  of  Tasmania,  Only  Queensland  and 
Western  Australia  (the  latter  owing  to  the  illness  of  the  Registrar- 
General)  were  unrepresented  at  this  Congress,  but  in  both  the 
schedule  recommended  by  the  meeting  was,  with  very  slight 
modifications,  adopted.  This  Congress  decided  that  the  inquiries 
should  include  the  name,  sex,  birth-place,  age,  religion  (statement 
not  compulsory),  occupation  (stating  whether  employer,  employed 
on  his  or  her  own  account,  or  wage-earner),  conjugal  condition, 
education,  sickness,  and  infirmity,  materials  of  houses,  number  of 
rooms.  Any  colony  was  free  to  extend  the  inquiry  beyond  these 
limits  if  deemed  advisable.^ 

The  organisation  was  very  much  the  same  as  in  the  mother- 
country:  a  Census  Office  was  established  in  the  colonial  capital, 
while  for  the  purposes  of  the  enumeration,  district  supervisors  and 
enumerators  were  appointed.  Schedules  were  distributed  at  the 
different  houses,  but  generally  no  attempt  was  made  to  collect 
them  in  a  single  day.  Such  an  attempt  would  have  been  impossible, 
considering  the  sparseness  of  the  population  compared  with  that 
of  the  British  Isles  ;  nor  was  it  necessary.  The  collection  of  the 
data  was  a  good  deal  hampered  by  the  weather,  and  the  5th  April 
was  not  a  very  suitable  time  for  this  operation  at  the  Antipodes. 
But,  as  remarked  by  some  of  the  Superintendents,  what  suited  one 
part  of  the  continent  might  prove  bad  for  another.  In  Queensland, 
as  it  happened,  floods  caused  many  difficulties,  whereas  in  Western 
Australia,  the  greatest  inconvenience,  and  even  danger,  was  caused 
by  a  severe  drought. 

OccnpatioilB. — The  classification  of  the  occupations  is  one 
of  the  most  important  differences  between  the  English  and 
Australian  tables.  The  people  are  primarily  divided  into  two 
main  groups  :  dependents  and  hreadmnners,  the  latter  being  classed 
as  (1)  primary  producers,  (2)  modifiers  of  materials,  (8)  distributors 
of  materials^  (4)  personal  services  (domestic),  (5)  professional  services, 
and  (6)  indefinite  service.  This  classification  of  the  breadwinners 
«»  "  Census  of  Tasmania,  1891,"  p.  xii. 
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bears  in  the  ontline  some  resemblance  to  the  system  devised  by 
Pr.  Fair,  and  the  first  five  groups  correspond  nominally,  bnt  in 
reality  very  roughly,  to  the  English  agricultural^  industrial^  com- 
mercial^ domestic^  and  professional  classes.  Bnt  the  occupations 
included  in  the  groups  are  often  very  different:  the  very  important 
occupation  of  mining,  which  in  England  is  industrial^  is  in 
Australia  ranked  with  those  of  the  primary  producers.  This  is 
only  one,  but  perbaps  the  most  striking  illustration  of  the 
differences  between  the  two  systems.  Breadwinners  and  de- 
pendents are  kept  carefully  separated. 

Breadwinners  are  also  separated  into  "  employers,  cpployed, 
"  and  working  on  own  account."  Besides  these  details,  in  most  of 
the  Australian  colonies  statistics  were  collected  of  the  number  of 
persons  out  of  work  during  the  week  preceding  the  Census,  and  in 
some  the  "  relations  assisting  head  of  house  "  were  also  tabulated. 
Manufacturers  and  dealers  are  separated;  those  who  are  both 
being  classed  with  the  makers. 

I  quote  the  classification  adopted  by  the  Australasian  Census 
Conference : — 

Table  defining  the  Principles  of  the  Method  adopted  in  the  Classification  of 
Occnpations,  in  accordance  with  the  uniform  Scheme  aipreed  opon  by  the 
Conference  of  Statists  held  In  Hobart  in  March,  1890;  and  showing  the 
number  of  Persons,  Males  and  Females,  employed  or  belonging  to  the  principal 
Groups  of  Business,  Calling,  or  Serrioe,  or  belonging  to  the  principal  Divisions 
of  Dependents,  arranged  systematically  under  Classes,  Sub-orders,  and  Sub- 
groups. 

CLASSiTiCATioir  OP  OCCUPATIONS,  1891 — DEPZiriTioN  OP  Pbikcipal  Classes. 
Section  A. — ^Bbbadwinnexs. 

I.  Propessional. — Embracing  all  persons,  not  otherwise  classed,  mainly 
engitged  in  the  government  and  defence  of  the  country,  and  in  satisfying  the 
intellectual,  moral,  and  social  wants  of  its  inhabitants. 

II.  Domestic. — Embracing  all  persons  engaged  in  the  supply  of  board  and 
lodging  and  in  rendering  personal  services  for  which  remuneration  is  usually  paid. 

III.  CoHMERCiAL. — Embracing  all  persons  dealing  directly  with  hire,  sale, 
transfer,  distribution,  storage,  and  security  of  property  and  materials,  and  with 
the  transport  of  persons  or  goods,  or  engaged  in  effecting  communication. 

IV.  Inditstbial. — Embracing  all  persons  not  otherwise  classed,  who  are 
principally  engaged  in  various  works  of  utility  or  in  specialities  connected  with  the 
manufacture,  constraction,  modification,  or  alteration  of  materials  so  far  as  to 
render  them  more  available  for  the  various  uses  of  man,  but  excluding,  as  far  aa 
possible,  all  who  are  mainly  or  solely  in  the  service  of  commercial  interchange. 

V.  Agbiculttjbal,  Pastobaii,  Minbbal,  ani>  other  Pbihaby  Producers. — 
Embracing  all  persons  mainly  engaged  in  the  cultivation  or  original  acquisition  of 
food  products,  or  in  obtaining  other  raw  materials  direct  from  natural  sources. 

VI.  Indepinite. — Embracing  all  persons  who  derive  incomes  from  services 
rendered,  but  the  direction  of  which  services  cannot  be  exactly  determined. 

Section  B. — Dependents  : — Non-Breadwinners. 

VII.  Dependents. — Embracing  all  persons  dependent  upon  relatives  or 
natural  guardians,  including  wives,  children,  and  relatives  not  otherwise  engaged 
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in  pursuits  for  which  remuneration  is  paid;   and  all  persons  depending  upon 
private  charity,  or  whose  support  is  a  hurthen  on  the  puhlic  revenue.^ 

Tabulation.  The  Card  System.  —  The  work  inside  the 
Census  Office  also  differs  very  materially  from  that  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  owing  to  the  adoption  of  what  is  known  as  the  card' 
st/stem  of  tabulation.  All  the  Australian  superintendents  who  give 
any  details  concerning  their  office  work  speak  in  terms  of  high 
praise  of  this  system.  The  card  used  was  not  identical  in  all  the 
colonies,  but  the  principle  was  the  same.  I  reproduce  here  a 
specimen  of  the  ^ew  Zealand  tabulation  card  (drawn  exactly  to 
scale).     Each  card  was  devoted  to  a  single  individual,  the  whole 

jVew  Zealand  Tabulating  Card. 


County  or  Borough^ 
Place  No,   


Sch.  No. 


Card^ 

Farm,  Statinn,  Hotel,  HotpUal; 
lunatic,  Benev.,  Orph,  Atyl.; 
Ind.  8ch.,  Gaol. 

H 
O 

< 

1 
1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

N.8. 
Cd. 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

N.8. 

Relation  to  Head^ 
of  House         J  " 


Condition 


Married 


Unmar. 


Wid. 


Div. 


N.S. 


Occupation 
B.O. 
W,     WN, 
A. 


o 

Sick 

Ace. 

Lun. 

Other 

« 

s 

Z. 

Q. 

w.  1 

ric. 

8 
A. 

W. 
A. 

Tas. 

Eng. 

W. 

Scot. 

Ire.  jChina. 

Otl 

ler 

B.S. 

F.S. 

i 

cir 

E. 

U. 

Pres 

Wes. 
•      M. 

U. 

M. 

Bap. 

0. 
Ind. 

Luth. 

Sai:" 

A. 

Rom. 
Oath. 

2 

pa 

C.U. 

Free 
Thought 

Object 

Other 

BDUCA-      K.       R.     < 
TION        W.      0. 

Can- 
not 

ii 

BCHOOL- 

Gh>v. 
Sch. 

triy. 
Sch. 

Home 
Teac. 

8un. 
Sch. 

Sch. 
Tr. 

number  of  cards  used  therefore  corresponding  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion. On  it  were  entered  all  the  particulars  concerning  each 
individual.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  card  is  divided  into  a  number 
of  compartments  for  age,  occupation,  place  of  birih,  &c. ;   initial 

*•  Tasmania  :  Census  of  1891.    "  Report/'  p.  liii. 
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letters  being  printed  as  much  as  possible.  The  clerk  had  thns 
simply  to  draw  a  bar  across  the  compartments  corresponding  to  the 
particulars  of  each  individual  as  entered  on  the  schedule.  In  the 
case  of  a  man  aged  45,  bom  in  Queensland,  and  a  Presbyterian, 
for  instance,  the  compartments  40,  Q.,  Pres.  would  be  crossed  out. 
There  were  thus  very  few  entries  wliich  required  to  be  written 
in — and  for  those  abbreviations  were  employed  as  much  as  possible. 
When  the  cards  were  all  filled  in,  it  was  very  easy  to  count  the 
number  of  persons  answering  to  any  group,  by  selecting  all  the 
cards  in  which  the  compartment  for  that  group  was  marked.  Any 
required  combination  could  also  be  easily  obtained,  e.g,,  the 
Catholics  aged  5 — 15  would  be  ascertained  by  throwing  all  the 
Catholics  into  a  heap,  and  from  this  heap  selecting  all  those  aged 
5—15. 

Generally  the  cards  for  males  were  printed  in  black,  those  for 
females  in  pink.  In  some  cases  (Tasmania  amongst  others)  a 
further  distinction  was  made :  cards  for  breadwinners  being 
traversed  diagonally  by  thick  blue  bars,  while  those  for  dependents 
were  plain. 

The  New  Zealand  card  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate,  and  the 
Tasmanian  (as  may  be  seen  fix>m  the  following  specimen),  one  of 
the  simplest.  Abbreviations  in  filling  this  up  were  of  course 
freely  used. 


Tasmanian  Tabulating  Card, 

mv^ 

sew,                   AGE 

Con 

,    Edn,                     Tiutt 

Bom. 

( 

) 

Relig.-^ 

Sick 

-) 

Ocen — 

(     „      . 

New  South  Wales. — Besides  announcements  in  the  public 
press,  placards  were  distributed  throughout  the  Colony,  and  in  the 
towns  some  of  these  advertisements  were  drawn  up  in  the  Chinese 
language.  In  collecting  the  Chinese  schedules,  an  interpreter 
accompanied  the  enumerator.  The  cost  was  somewhat  lightened 
through  the  Census  Act  providing  for  the  free  transmission  of 
letters,  packets,  and  telegrams  relating  to  the  Census,  such  being 
marked  "  Statistics."  The  supervisors  were  as  a  rule  men  busily 
engaged  about  their  own  affairs,  and  were  in  most  instances  paid 
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an  amount  infmfficlent  to  recompense  them  for  the  labonr  of 
examining  the  honseholdero'  schedules  individnally,  so  that  this 
part  of  their  duties  was,  according  to  the  Report,  inadequately  per- 
formed. The  schedules  of  one  small  street  in  Sydney  did  not 
reach  the  Statistician  (who  was  Superintendent  of  the  Census) 
at  all,  and  the  Census  was  re-taken  several  months  afterwards. 
One  whole  township,  also,  was  altogether  overlooked,  and  the 
enumeration  was  carried  out  there  a  week  late,  [It  may  be  as 
well  to  mention  that  in  the  Colonies  the  "  township  "  is  merely  an 
unit  of  area,  as  is  a  parish ;  it  may  or  may  not  be  a  town.] 

The  returns  from  this  Colony  are  not  yet  complete,  and  I  am 
consequently  unable  to  give  any  details  as  to  the  cost  of  the 
Census. 

Queensland.  —  In  this  Colony  the  wet  weather  proved  a 
serious  impediment,  and  a  strike  in  the  western  districts  also 
caused  inconvenience,  as  the  strikers,  in  Government  employ,  were 
unwilling  to  further  any  object  the  State  had  in  view.  It  is 
considered  that,  from  both  these  causes,  and  also  on  account 
of  the  nomadic  character  of  many  of  the  people  in  the  remot;er 
districts,  several  persons  escaped  enumeration.  For  these  reasons, 
the  Registrar- General  has  made  an  addition  of  i  J  per  cent,  to  the 
numbers  actually  recorded.  This  is  the  more  confusing,  as  the 
Report  throughout  uses  the  words  "  the  number  of  persons 
"  enumerated,'/  whereas  they  appear  to  have  been  increased  by 
i^  per  cent.  We  are  not  told,  either,  whether  the  increase  applies 
only  to  certain  parte  of  the  country.  In  this  Colony,  members  of 
the  police  force  were,  wherever  they  could  be  spared,  employed 
as  enumerators. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  Census  in  Queensland  was  just  about 
20,cx)0/.  (a  little  over  iid  per  head),  of  which  rather  more  than 
ii,ooo/.  represents  the  cost  of  the  actual  collection  of  the  data. 

Western  Australia. — Here  the  police  were,  almost  throughout 
the  Colony,  appointed  enumerators,  and  the  (Jovemment  Residents 
and  Resident  Magistrates  acted  as  supervisors.  A  great  deal  of 
trouble  was  saved  by  issuing  to  householders,  a  few  weeks  before- 
hand, schedules  marked  "  Specimen,"  which  were  generally  filled 
in  tentatively,  and  any  difficulties  explained  before  the  real 
schedule  was  delivered.  The  aborigines  were  altogether  excluded. 
The  returns  as  to  occupations  were  still  further  detailed  by  an 
attempt  to  obtain  the  number  of  employers  of  labour,  and  the 
average  amount  of  wages  paid  weekly  by  such  employers.  The 
Census  was  freely  advertised  beforehand.  One  train  (a  special) 
only  was  running  during  the  night  from  Albany  to  Beverley,  with 
the  passengers  landed  on  Sunday  from  the  East ;  the  guard  was 
sworn  as  a  special  enumerator. 

2a2-  t 
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South  Australia. — Until  the  Report  is  received,  I  am  unable 
to  say  definitely  whether  the  schedules  were  left  with  the  house- 
holder or  not:  we  can  only  suppose  that  in  this  respect,  South 
Australia  acted  like  the  other  Colonies.  The  Census  Act  is  very 
ambiguous  on  this  point :  persons  being  appointed  to  collect  the 
information,  but  the  manner  of  collecting  is  not  prescribed.  The 
returns  as  to  sickness  and  infirmity  are  more  detailed  than  else- 
where, and  we  are  given  minute  particulars  of  lameness,  mutilation, 
deformity,  &c. 

Victoria. — Four  females  were  employed  as  enumerators  in  the 
fiaburbs  of  Melbourne,  for  the  first  time  (there  were  also  a  few 
-female  enumerators  in  England).  Their  work  was  successfully 
done.  As  in  New  South  Wales,  letters  and  telegrams  concerning 
the  Census  were,  by  arrangement  with  the  Post  Office,  delivered 
free. 

The  schedule  contained  a  column  in  which  employers  of  labour 
were  to  state  the  amount  of  weekly  wages  paid  by  them,  and 
another  in  which  makers  (and  repairers)  were  to  enter  themselves 
as  such,  by  writing  the  letter  M,  while  dealers  were  to  write  D, 
against  their  names.  Persons  who  were  both  manufacturers  and 
dealers  were  required  to  write  MD :  they  were,  in  the  tabulation, 
included  with  the  makers :  a  classification  which  makes  some  of 
the  results  appear  rather  incongruous,  for  without  this  preliminary 
observation  one  might  be  led  to  conclude  from  the  returns,  for 
example,  that  while  there  were  in  Victoria  87  persons  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  explosives,  yet  there  was  only 
I  person  dealing  in  them,  while  in  Tasmania  we  have  102  saddlery 
and  harness  makers,  but  apparently  no  one  to  sell  harness.  Very 
little  extra  trouble  would,  it  seems,  be  incurred  by  arranging 
manufacturers  and  dealers  in  three  groups  instead  of  two,  viz., 
makers,  makers  and  dealers,  dealers.  The  above  anomalies  would 
not  then  occur. 

In  Victoria  teachers  and  scholars  in  Sunday  schools  were 
required  to  note  the  fact  on  the  schedules. 

The  cost  in  this  colony  was  27,700/.,  exclusive  of  printing. 
Of  this  sum  14,300/.  was  paid  for  the  collection  of  the  data. 

Ta&mania. — This  report  gives  some  interesting  figures  regard- 
ing the  enumerators  and  the  cost.  The  area  to  each  enumerator 
averaged  88*86  square  miles  (the  maximum  was  298  in  one  rural 
district),  with  101*4  dwellings  and  497  persons.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  Census  was  3,380/.,  of  which  1^820/.  was  paid  for  the 
enumeration  alone.    The  cost  in 

£  $.  d,  d, 

urban  dietziots  was  1897  per  sqaare  mile,  and  0*78  per  head. 

"»»1,       »»,»»-  I  4         .»  .1        3*86 

the  whole  Colony,,     -15         „  „        2-98 
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New  Zealand. — The  Census  operations  did  not  differ  materi- 
ally from  those  of  the  other  Australasian  colonies,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Maoris,  and  this  branch  of  the  inquiry  was  in  charge 
of  the  oflGcers  of  the  Native  Department.  It  was  not  found  prac- 
ticable to  visit  each  Maori  dwelling,  and  the  necessity  was  not  so 
great,  because  selected  natives  may  be  found  who  can  readily  give 
fall  particulars  as  to  every  member  of  their  tribe.^  The  cost  was 
as  follows : — 

Enumeration :  European  CensuB    9)734 

Maori  „  789 

10,523 
Compilation,  &c.,  at  Office  5}6o8 

Total  16,131 

(6.)  South  Africa. 

Cape  Colony.  Historical.^— Eetums  of  the  number  of  the 
population,  live  stock,  and  agricultural  produce,  were  annually 
'  made  to  the  Directors  of  the  Netherlands  East  India  Company, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  colonisation  of  the  settlement  in 
1652;  but  the  earliest  known  is  that  of  1687.  They  were  con- 
tinued, with  few  exceptions,  until  1785.  These  annual  returns 
were  also  made  under  the  English  administration  from  1823  to 
1856,  when  they  were  discontinued,  owing  to  the  un trustworthiness 
of  the  results.  In  1865,  the  first  Census  proper  was  taken,  the 
inquiries  including  houses,  sex,  relationship,  age,  race,  country  of 
birth,  occupation,  education,  attendance  at  school,  infirmities,  as 
well  as  the  investigation  into  land,  live  stock,  and  agricultural 
produce.  The  second  Census  was  taken  ten  years  later,  in  1875, 
aud  that  of  1891  ii^  the  third,  an  interval  of  sixteen  years  having 
been  allowed  to  elapse :  in  the  former  year  religions  and 
conjugal  condition  were  the  principal  additions  to  the  schedule, 
while  in  1891,  statistics  (financial  and  other)  of  friendly  societies 
and  religious  denominations  were  collected. 

Eniuneration. — The  Census  Act  was  passed  in  August,  1890, 
but  preparations  had  been  begun  in  the  preceding  year  in  the 
Statistical  Branch  of  the  Colonial  Secretary's  Department.  The 
operations  and  the  information  sought  are  not  dissimilar  from 
those  in  Australasia,  on  which  the  arrangements  at  the  Cape 
were  to  a  certain  extent  modelled.  *'  The  country  was  at  the 
"  outset  divided   for  census   purposes  into  93  census   districts, 

"  "  Report  on  the  Rcenltg  of  a  Census  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand."  '  By 
£.  J.  von  Dadelszen,  1893,  p.  118. 

"  Census  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1891.    Final  Report,  pp.  n-^v. 
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^*  corresponding  to  fche  fiscal  divisions  of  the  Colony  Proper,  and 
'*  to  the  Magisterial  Districts  in  the  Transkeian  Territories.  In 
"  the  former  the  Civil  Commissioners,  in  the  latter  the  Native 
'^  Magistrates,  were  appointed  ex-oficio  Supervisors,  the  three 
'*  Chief  Magistrates  exercising  a  general  supervision  over  their 
**  respective  territories.*'  ^  The  census  districts  were  divided  into 
sub-districts  by  the  supervisor,  so  that  the  enumerator  could  make 
complete  rounds  in  from  three  to  five  days. 

The  enumerators  were,  before  distributing  the  schedules  to  the 
householders,  required  to  fill  in  test  forms,  so  that  the  supervisors 
might  be  certain  of  their  capability  to  collect  the  necessary  data. 
As  regards  travellers,  the  railway  officials  enumerated  their  pas- 
sengers, and  special  arrangements  were  made  with  the  proprietors 
and  agents  of  post-carts  and  other  vehicles.  Prior  to  the  census- 
taking  also,  in  order  to  counteract  any  possible  misapprehension, 
special  appeals  were  made  to  the  Clergy  of  all  denominations, 
to  the  Press,  all  local  governing  bodies,  &c,  <&c.,  throughout  the 
country,  enlisting  their  co-operation.  As  with  all  savages,  great 
care  had  to  be  taken  with  the  natives  to  disclaim  any  connection 
between  the  census  and  taxation,  &c.  An  endeavour  was  made  to 
get  at  the  ages  of  the  natives,  who  had  themselves  no  idea  how 
old  they  were.  But  the  enumerators  received  instructions  to  ask, 
concerning  each  individual,  whether  any  particular  event  of  local 
interest  had  taken  place  about  the  time  of  his  or  her  birth,  and 
from  the  answer  received  the  age,  within  two  or  three  years,  could 
generally  be  deduced.  The  enumerators  who  dealt  with  the  natives 
were  consequently  chosen  from  among  men  possessing  considerable 
local  knowledge. 

Besides  the  usual  data  concerning  individuals,  agricultural  and 
ecclesiastical  statistics  were  also  collected.  In  tabulating,  the 
card-system,  as  described  above,  was  employed. 

Natal. — The  present  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  Censiis 
has  been  taken  in  this  country,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to 
enumerate  the  natives.  The  arrangements  were  similar  to  those 
at  the  Cape,  but  the  more  elaborate  investigations  were  omitted. 

(c.)  British  North  America* 

Canada.  Historical.**— Fifteen  censuses  were  taken  in  "  New 
"  France"  between  the  years  1665-66  (February  and  March)  and 
1754,  besides  others  in  Newfoundland,  Acadia,  Ac,  at  different 
dates,  and  numerous  '^  statements  of  population."  Censuses  of 
"Canada"  were  taken  in  1766  and  1784,  while  in  "Upper 
**  Canada  "  (or  what  is  practically  now  the  province  of  Ontario) 

s»  CensDS  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1891,  p.  iv. 
»        „        Canada,  1870-71,  vol.  iv,  Inirodtictiooi. 
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the  census  was  anpnal  from  1824  till  1842 ;  daring  wliich  period 
also  several  enumerations  were  made  in  other  parts  of  the  colony. 
Censuses  in  the  different  districts  continued  to  be  frequent  until 
1861,  after  which  date  no  official  enumeration  took  place  until 
1869-71.  The  Census  of  1871,  the  first  after  the  passing  of  the 
British  North  American  Act  in  1867,  included  Ontario,  Quebec, 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island ;  other 
portions  of  the  colony  having  counted  their  inhabitants  just 
previously.  Since  then  the  census  ic  Canada  has  been  decennial 
(Newfoundland  is  not  included),  but  an  intermediate  census  was 
taken  in  the  North  West  TerritorieB  in  1885,  and  in  Manitoba  in 
1886. 

The  first  Census,  1665-66,  enumerated  the  population  cfe  jWe,  by 
families,  ages,  sex,  conjugal  condition,  and  professions  and  trades 
(not  occupations  of  the  whole  people).  The  scope  of  the  inquiry 
varied  in  each  successive  census :  the  '*  professions  and  trades " 
were  soon  dropped,  but  agricultural  statistics  and  buildings  were, 
on  the  other  hand,  included.  The  information  required  became 
more  meagre  during  the  18th  century.  The  annual  returns  from 
1824  to  1842  also  differed  materially  in  their  scope,  inquiries  made 
in  one  year  being  constantly  omitted  in  the  next.  The  ages  at 
first  consist  of  two  groups  only,  viz. :  persons  under  and  over  16, 
but  the  number  of  groups  was  afterwards  gradually  increased. 
Birth-places  appear  for  the  first  time  in  1817  (in  a  census  of  Nova 
Scotia),  occupations  re-appear  in  1827,  in  which  year  also  we  have 
the  earliest  reliable  statistics  of  religion,  births,  marriages  and 
deaths,  education,  and  industries;  while  the  infirmities  are  first 
recorded  in  1842.  The  inquiry  into  the  agricultural  condition  of 
the  country  was  never  omitted. 

Scope  of  the  Inquiry. — The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  had  charge  of  the  Canadian  Census  operations,  has  shown 
itself  far  more  ambitious  than  the  Governments  of  other  colonies, 
and  the  Census  there  has  been  modelled  rather  upon  that  of  the 
United  States  than  on  ours.  No  ordinary  staff  was  available,  and 
a  special  agency  was  accordingly  organised,  consisting  of  (1)  a 
body  of  14  Census  Chief  Officers  (4  for  Ontario,  and  4  for  Quebec, 
each  of  these  provinces  being  mapped  out  into  four  divisions,  and 
I  for  every  other  province),  (2),  241  County  Commissioners,  and 
(3),  4,366  district  enumerators.  The  Statistician  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  appointed  Census  Superintendent. 

An  elaborate  investigation  was  made  into  the  components  of 
the  general  wealth  of  the  country,  as  in  the  States,  but  with  this 
I  do  not  propose  to  deal,  beyond  quoting  the  following  extract 
from  the  Census  Report,  as  illustrating  the  mass  of  information 
sought : — 
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**  The  EnDmeration  schediiles  were  eigLt  in  namber. 

<*  Schedule  No.  1. — Nominal  return  of  the  living,  containing  15  columns  for 
the  insertion  of  information  relating  to  the  following  subjects :  Residences ; 
names ;  sexes ;  ages ;  civil  condition ;  relation  to  head  of  family ;  birth-places ; 
French  Canadian  or  not;  place  of  birth  of  father  and  of  mother;  religion; 
occupation,  whether  employer  or  wage  earner,  and,  if  wage  earner,  whether 
employed  during  the  week  preceding  the  Census ;  if  employer,  number  of  hands 
employed ;  educational  status  and  infirmities ;  whether  deaf  and  dumb,  blind  or 
unsound  of  mind.  This  schedule  contained  5  columns  more  than  the  correspond- 
ing schedule  of  1881.  One  of  these  columns,  that  relating  to  the  description  of 
the  houses  the  people  of  Canada  live  in,  is  new.  It  called  for  the  number  of 
wooden,  brick,  stone,  and  composite  houses,  and  the  number  of  stories  and  rooms 
in  each,  in  Canada. 

*'  Schedule  No.  2. — Nominal  return  of  deaths,  within  the  twelve  months  ended 
April  5th,  1891.  The  particulars  asked  for  in  this  schedule  were  names  of  deceased, 
sex,  age,  month  of  birth  if  bom  in  Census  year,  religion,  country  of  birth,  occupa- 
tion, civil  condition,  month  of  death  and  cause  of  death.  These  inquiries  occupied 
10  columns.     The  11th,  12th,  and  13th  columns  were  for  public  institutions. 

"Schedule  No.  3. — Real  estate,  orchard,  nurseries,  vineyards^  and  market 
gardens,  containing  15  columns  applying  to  the  ownership  and  occupation  of  real 
property,  the  products  of  the  orchard,  &c. 

**  Schedule  No.  4. — Return  of  farm  products,  containing  31  columns,  and  all 
relating  to  agriculture. 

"  Schedule  No.  5. — Return  of  live  stock,  animal  products,  home  made  fabrics 
and  farm  hibour,  containing  29  columns. 

"  Schedule  No.  6. — Industrial  establishments,  containing  23  columns,  all  relating 
to  manufacturing  in  Canada.  In  the  Census  of  1891  manufacturing  was  given  a 
sohedule  to  itself  instead  of,  as  in  1881,  forming  part  of  schedule  3.  We  were 
thus  enabled  to  ask  for  returns  more  in  detail  than  had  been  sought  in  the  previous 
Census.  Thus  capital  employed  was  divided  for  the  first  time  into  fixed  and 
working — and  the  fixed  capital  distributed  under  three  heads — '  In  land,'  *  in 
*  buildings '  and  '  in  machinery.'  Information  was  also  sought  as  to  the  months 
in  which  the  industrial  establishments  were  in  operation,  whether  full  time,  half 
or  quarter  time,  during  the  Census  year.  Columns  were  prepared  for  the  register- 
ing of  the  horse-power  employed  in  driving  the  machinery,  and  whether  it  was 
steam  or  water  power. 

**  Schedule  No.  7. — Beturn  of  Products  of  the  Forest,  containing  14  columns. 

"  Schedule  No.  8. — Shipping  and  Mining,  containing  15  columns." 

[A  ninth  schedule — Fisheries,  containing  30  columns — was  filled  in  by  special 
agents.] 

*<In  all,  the  schedules  of  1891  contained  226  columns  against  172  in  the 
schedules  of  1881.  In  addition,  by  a  combination  of  letters  and  figures  inserted 
in  columns  i,  2  and  3  of  the  first  schedule,  and  not  interfering  with  the  returns 
specially  sought  in  these  columns,  the  information  relating  to  the  desa-iption  of 
materials  used  in  building  the  houses,  of  the  land,  &c.,  was  obtained. 

"  Practically  therefore,  there  were  68  additional  columns  used  in  the  Census 
of  1891. 

'*  These  Census  schedules  were  filled  np  by  the  enumerators  themselves  gobg 
from  house  to  house,  each  within  the  limits  assigned  to  him."  *^ 

Two  hundred  columns  are  an  impossible  number  for  a  house- 
bolder  to  fill  up  himself,  assuming  as  an  axiom  the  law,  *'  that  the 
"  accuracy  of  the  investigation  varies  inversely  as  the  number  of 
"  questions  asked."  The  particulars  were  accordingly  entered  in 
the  schedules  by  the  enumerator.     In  view  of  the  number  ot 

•I  Census  of  Canada,  1891,  vol.  i,  p.  xii. 
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questions  also,  no  time  limit  conld  be  given  to  the  ennmerator, 
who  had  also  to  contend  with  the  difficult  nature  of  the  country, 
and  in  the  remote  tracts  of  the  North- West,  among  the  Indians, 
the  collection  of  the  data  occupied  several  months.  The  enumer- 
ation was  consequently  not  synchronous.  The  various  means  of 
locomotion  of  which  some  of  the  enumerators  were  forced  to  avail 
themselves,  are  described  in  the  Report  as  follows  : — 

"In  Canada  the  staff  of  enamerators  numbered  4,300  persons.  These  had  to 
traverse  the  immense  area  of  Canada  by  every  imaginable  method  of  locomotion. 
A  steamer  with  enumerators  on  bourd  went  in  and  out  the  deep  indents  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  line  as  far  as  Alaska,  thence  to  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  to 
enumerate  the  people.  Pack-horses  were  'required  in  the  mountain  regions  of 
the  same  province  to  carry  the  enumerators  and  their  portfolios  through  the 
valleys  which  run  among  the  hills  of  the  Rockies.  Dog-trains  were  a  necessity 
in  Saskatchewan.  To  obtain  the  population  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  '  Height 
'of  Land'  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  a  canoe  expedition  started  firom  the  head 
waters  of  the  Lievre  River  to  go  by  lake  and  river  and  portages  to  Albany  River, 
at  James's  Bay.  Camping  outfits  and  canoes  were  needed  to  enable  the  enumer- 
ators to  take  the  population  in  the  Nipissing  district  just  beyond  the  *  Height  of 
'  Land.'  The  enumerators  in  Manitoba  had,  now  to  foot  it,  now  to  go  by 
buckboard,  and  now  by  boat,  and  in  one  instance  the  man,  losing  himself,  had  to 
save  his  own  life  by  slaying  and  eating  his  horse.  Many  townships  in  Algoma  had 
to  be  taken  by  slow  and  toilsome  pedestrianism.  For  the  north  shore  of  the 
Qulf  of  St.  Lawrenee  a  schooner  had  to  be  chartered,  the  enumerators  put  on 
board  and  dropped  at  different  points  till  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  were  reached, 
from  which  point  the  schooner  was  directed  to  the  Isle  of  Anticosti,  the  Census  of 
which  having  been  taken  she  returned  to  the  Straits  and  sailed  along  the  coast, 
picking  up  the  enumerators  and  retumiijig  to  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay  River."  * 

The  first  of  the  ahove  schedules  is  accordingly  the  only  one 
interesting  as  at  present ;  hut  attention  may  be  called  to  the  second, 
as  there  is  no  registration  of  births  and  deaths  in  Canada,  such 
as  exists  here.  The  most  noticeable  point  in  the  first  schedule  is 
the  inquiry,  which  we  do  not  find  elsewhere,  as  to  the  place  of 
birth  of  the  father  and  mother.  A  special  investigation  is  also 
made  concerning  French  Canadians  and  Acadians.  The  occupa- 
tions are  classified  as  in  England,  bat  the  supplementary  inquiry, 
as  to  whether  an  individual  is  out  of  work,  has  been  added. 

Complaint  is  made  by  the  Chief  Officer  for  Nova  Scotia  as  to 
the  areas.  '*  Nova  Scotia  has  no  such  permanent  system  of  muni- 
"  cipal  sub-divisions "  as  exists  in  New  Brunswick,  where  the 
system  is  described  as  admirable,  and  where  comparisons  are 
therefore  easy.  "  In  some  instances  the  best  that  could  be  done  to 
"  make  sure  that  the  whole  area  was  covered  by  the  enumerators 
"  was  to  take  the  shifting  polling  distnct  as  the  unit  of  sub- 
"  division."  « 

Legal  PoptQation.  —  A  very  important  difference  in  the 
Canadian  Census  is  that  the  de  jure  system  was  adopted,  i.e.,  the 

»  Census  of  Canada,  1891>  Bulletin  No.  8,  p.  1. 
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legal  and  not  the  actual  population  was  enumerated.  [By  the  legal 
population  is  understood  the  number  of  people  whose  ordinaiy 
domicile  is  in  the  locality ;  the  actual  population  is  the  number  of 
persons  who  are  actually  present  on  the  census  night  in  the  locality 
where  they  are  enumerated.]  This  feature  is  unique  among  the 
censuses  of  the  whole  empire.  The  disadvantage  of  the  system 
is  that  so  many  safeguards  have  to  be  adopted.  For  instance, 
seamen  away  for  not  more  than  three  years  were  reckoned,  if  their 
wives  and  families  were  in  Canada,  that  is,  if  the  seaman's  regular 
domicile  was  in  Canada.  Children  being  educated  were  also 
included.  Precautions  were  taken  to  avoid  duplication,  and  the 
directions  respecting  domestic  servants  especially  were  framed 
with  great  care  to  avoid  this  source  of  error.  If  it  was  not  known 
whether  an  absent  member  of  the  household  intended  to  return, 
the  enumerator  inquired  whether  that  member  had  been  away  for 
more  than  twelve  months,  and  he  was  recorded  as  Canadian  if  the 
answer  were  in  the  negative.  But,  although  these  instructions 
were  thus  carefully  detailed  so  as  to  account  for  any  persons  who 
were  temporarily  absent,  the  Census  Report  makes  no  mention  of 
any  arrangements  for  the  exclusion  of  foreigners  temporarily 
present.  I  should  however  add  that  the  Census  Refcams  are  not 
yet  completed,  so  that  it  is  only  fair  to  give  the  Statistician  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  assume  that  such  persons  were  excluded, 
as  it  is  not  speciGcally  stated  that  they  are  included. 

Hollerith  Electrical  Machine. — In  tabulating  the  returns, 
the  Hollerith  electrical  tabulating  machine  (which  should, 
perhaps,  rather  be  called  a  totalling  machine),  introduced  in 
the  United  States,  was  used.  For  this  purpose  a  card,  similar 
in  principle  to  that  used  in  New  Zealand,  is  devoted  to  each 
person;  but  instead  of  drawing  lines,  a  hole  is  punched  in  the 
centre  of  the  compartment.  Each  card  is  then  successively  placed 
on  a  horizontal  board.  This  board  is  pierced  with  holes,  corres- 
ponding in  number  to  the  total  number  of  compartments  on  the 
card,  and  so  situated  that  each  hole  is  under  the  centre  of  a  com- 
partment. Under  each  of  these  holes,  again,  is  a  tube  partly  filled 
with  mercury,  which  communicates,  by  means  of  a  wire  from  the 
bottom  of  the  tube,  with  the  index  of  a  counter.  Above  the  card 
is  a  second  horizontal  board,  on  the  lower  side  of  which  are 
springs  terminating  in  blunted  needles,  these  being  so  arranged  as 
to  dip  into  the  tubes  wherever  there  is  a  hole  in  the  card,  and  thus 
complete  an  electric  circuit  wherever  the  needle  meets  the  mercury. 
The  electric  current  then  moves  the  index  of  the  counter  through 
one  division  each  time  the  board  is  lowered.  By  passing  all  the 
cards  through  the  machine,  the  number  of  persons  corresponding 
to  each  particular  fact  can  be  counted  at  once,  and  this  number 
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is  then  written'  on  the  tabulation  sheets.  The  machine  is  so 
arranged  also  as  to  permit  of  particular  needles  only  reaching  the 
mercury,  and  thus  a  combination  of  two  or  more  particulars  can 
be  worked  out  by  merely  passing  the  cards  through  the  machine. 
Two  or  three  different  combinations  can  be  worked  out  simul- 
taneously, provided  that  any  one  particular  does  not  enter  more 
than  one  of  the  combinations,  e.g.^  the  religion  according  to 
'education,  and  the  infirmities  according  to  age,  could  be  worked 
out  at  the  same  time.  It  is,  I  believe,  recognised  that  the  device 
would  not  have  been  of  so  much  value  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  other  colonies  where  the  number  of  details  required  is  not  so 
great.  Owing  to  the  time  occupied  in  punching  the  cards,  as 
compared  with  that  of  ticking  the  compartments,  ihe  economy 
only  begins  to  be  appreciable  when  the  combinations  are  very 
numerous. 

The  cost  of  the  Census  was  $525,000,  of  which  $414,000  were 
for  the  enumeration  (local  expenses),  $98,000  for  compilation  and 
tabulation  (office  expenses),  and  the  remainder  represented  print- 
ing and  incidental  expenses. 

It  remains  to  be  added  that  the  returns  are  printed  in  both 
English  and  French,  side  by  side. 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  —  Much  of  the  work  done 
in  connection  with  the  Census  in  this  colony  was  destroyed  by  the 
great  fire  at  St.  John's  last  year,  and  the  publication  of  the  results 
was  consequently  delayed.  Two  volumes  have  been  published,  the 
first  containing  the  statistics  of  the  population,  and  the  second 
those  of  the  property  and  productions  of  the  colony.  Besides  most 
of  the  ordinary  subjects,  fign^rds  are  given  concerning  the  number 
of  orphans  under  15.  The  first  volume  consists  almost  entirely  of  one 
huge  table  of  400  pages.     The  enumeration  was  not  synchronous. 

(d.)  West  Indies. 

In  the  West  Indies  (with  which  I  group  the  Bermudas^  British 
Honduras^  and  British  Ouiana)  the  particulars  collected  and  the 
arrangements  mad^  are  much  the  same  as  elsewhere,  but  in  the 
smaller  colonies  tho  returns  comprise  only  a  few  sheets.  The 
principal  points  calling  for  remark  are  the  inquiries  as  to  colour, 
and  to  the  Indian  population.  The  return  as  to  colour,  generally 
"black,  white,  and  coloured,"  is  somewhat  vague,  and  does  not 
appear,  according  to  one  or  two  Reports,  to  have  been  entirely 
satisfactory ;  it  cannot  be  taken  as  denoting  the  nationality.  Most 
of  the  colonies  also  attach  special  importance  to  the  particulars  of 
the  East  Indians,  or  coolies,  who  immigrate  (and  emigrate)  in 
considerable  numbers.  But  there  is  sometimes  a  little  confnsion ; 
they  are  often  mentioned  simply  as  "  Indians  *'  who,  one  might  at 
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first  be  inclined  to  think,  would  be  natives;  while  the  Trinidad 
report  alluding  to  the  same  people  speaks  of  "  native  Indians  "  and 
"  Indian  immigrants  '*  in  one  breath. 

Bahamas. — In  this  Colony  a  census  waa  taken  of  the  numbor 
of  vaccinated  persons. 

British  Honduras. — The  return  as  to  the  degree  of  education 
was  more  clearly  defined  than  usual  as  regards  writing,  persons 
being  required  to  state  whether  they  could  "  write  their  name." 
One  quarter  of  the  schedules  was  printed  in  Spanish.  This  colony, 
with  Queensland,  and  the  Qold  Coast,  is  one  of  the  very  few  in 
which  a  number  was  added  to  the  enumerated  popnlation,  an 
addition  of  1,400  being  made  to  allow  for  persons  absent  cutting 
wood  in  the  Republic  of  Honduras. 

Jamaica. — This  is  the  largest  Colony  (as  regards  popnlation) 
in  which  no  return  was  made  concerning  the  religion :  "  on  account 
"  of  the  too  ready  submission  of  such  particulars.  The  tendency 
"  to  show  connection  with  some  religious  denomination  in  cases 
*'  where  the  moral  condition  of  the  household  so  claiming  was 
*'  utterly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  any  vital  religious  influence  or 
"  connection  was  so  prevalent,  and  the  methods  by  which  denomi- 
'^  national  relation  was  decided,  varied  so  much,  that  the  statistics 
''  of  religion  were  of  little  real  value.*'" 

The  cost  of  the  Census  here  was  6,306/. 

Leeward  Islands. — There  was  some  attempt  to  estimate  the 
degree  of  crowding,  the  number  of  persons  to  a  house  being  given. 
An  investigation  is  also  made  concerning  the  number  of  agri* 
cultural  labourers  to  the  acre,  &c. 

Barbados. — Particulars  were  required  as  to  the  employment 
and  education  of  children.  The  occupations  show  two  classes :  the 
Professional  and  the  Unemployed.  The  latter  are  sub-divided 
into  Annuitants,  Children,  Inmates  of  asylums  and  hospitals. 
Inmates  of  prisons,  police  cells,  and  reformatories,  Mortgagees  and 
others,  and  Ex-King  of  Opobo — the  latter  gentleman  occupying 
a  column  to  himself.  In  Canada,  also,  **  Indian  Chiefs  "  form  a  class 
by  themselves  in  the  occupations-return. 

Trinidad. — Considerable  care  had  to  be  taken  with  regard  to 
the  returns  of  marriage  among  the  Indians :  Indian  immigrants 
married  according  to  the  Christian  rite,  or  who  held  registration 
certificates  of  their  native  marriage,  were  the  only  ones  entered  as 
married.  Information  as  to  the  number  of  houses  was  also  col- 
lected, but  the  returns  being  considered  unreliable  were  not 
published.  The  arrangement  of  the  tables  differs  from  that 
usually  adopted  ;  all  the  particulars  concerning  the  natives  of  each 
particular  country  being  given  separately.  There  is  no  return  as 
»  CensQB  of  Jamaica,  1891,  p.  1. 
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to  colour  or  race,  and  consequently  no  indication  of  the  number  of 
wliifces  or  civilised  people,  or  of  aborigines. 

BritiBll  Guiana. — The  number  of  the  aborigines  is  only  esti- 
mated, and  it  was  quite  impossible  to  get  the  names.  There  is  a 
return  of  the  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  poor  relief. 

(e.)  Other  Colonies?^ 

Gibraltar. — ^An  inquiry  as  to  tenements  was  made. 

Maltese  Islands. — A  better  class  of  enumerators  waa  secured 
here  than  were  procurable  in  most  colonies ;  a  higher  rate  of 
remuneration  attracted  a  doctor,  lawyers,  university  under- 
graduates, (fee.  There  were  three  schedules  left  at  each  house : 
the  householder's,  the  agricultnral,  and  the  live-stock  schedule, 
the  great  majority,  however,  having  to  be  filled  in  by  the  enume- 
rator. The  English  system  of  classifying  the  occupations  was 
generally  adopted,  except  that  dealers  were  separated  from  makers 
where  practicable,  and  persons  who  had  retired  from  business  were 
classed  with  the  unemployed.  The  results  of  the  inquiry  as  to 
whether  an  individual  was  employer,  employed,  or  working  on  his 
own  accouut,  did  not  justify  pablication.  A  special  investigation 
into  the  families  of  mendicants  was  made. 

Cyprus. — The  variety  of  languages  in  this  island  necessitated 
the  printing  of  the  schedules  in  English,  Greek,  and  Turkish. 
Several  languages  were  also  used  in  filling  up  the  forms.  The  co- 
operation of  the  "  mukhtars,"  or  head  men  of  villages,  with  the 
enumerators  was  found  to  be  very  advantageous.  The  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Census  was  not  paid. 

Hong-Kong. — Here  also  it  was  not  found  practicable  to  take 
the  census  on  the  same  day  as  in  the  other  colonies.  Many  of  the 
Chinese  residents  are  absent  on  the  mainland  during  April  and  the 
beginning  of  May  for  various  sacred  festivals.  In  1881,  the  Census 
was  taken  on  the  3rd  April,  and  5  per  cent,  was  added  to  the 
Chinese  residents  in  Victoria  and  the  villages,  and  10  per  cent,  to 
the  boat  population.  The  necessity  for  estimating  a  portion  of  the 
population  has  thus  been  obviated  by  holding  the  inquiry  at  a  later 
date  (the  20th  May).  The  only  features  that  call  for  special 
remark  in  this  colony  are  (1)  that  considerable  attention  was  paid 
to  the  over-crowding  among  the  Chinese,  but  the  results,  as 
recorded  in  the  Census,  are  not  very  definite,  nor  do  they  agree 
very  well  with  the  results  of  a  special  Government  inquiry  in  the 
preceding  year;  and  (2)  that  a  particular  inquiry  was  made 
concerning  the  special  kind  of  water-craft  inhabited,  just  as  many 

*<  Only  the  more  important  are  mentioned,  and  the  only  dettiils  given  are  those 
peculiar  to  the  Ck)lony. 
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other  countries  investigate  the  materials  of  which  the  honses  are 
built. 

In  the  Straits  Settlements  the  census  was  taken  on  the 
5th  April,  but  in  British  North  Borneo  and  Labuan  it  was 
held  on  the  15th  February  in  the  towns,  and  the  figures  for  the 
country  districts  were  collected  when  practicable.  In  this  latter 
colony  the  undertaking  was  not  particularly  successful,  and  the 
endeavour  to  obtain  statistics  as  to  civil  condition  proved  a  failure, 
owing  probably,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  column  for  this  information 
being  headed  simply  "  State.'*  It  was  often  filled  in  by  a  personal 
description  of  the  individual. 

Sierra  Leone. — The  census  was  taken  in  certain  parts  only. 
Clergymen  and  missionaries  in  many  cases  acted  as  enumerators. 

Gold  Coast. — ^A  rough  estimate  was  made  of  the  number  of 
persons  escaping  enumeration  in  each  district,  this  number  being 
set  down  at  205,000.  A  fairly  exhaustive  inquiry  as  to  the  number 
of  persons  occupying  each  house  was  made,  and  various  particulars 
are  given  respecting  fetishes,  and  the  numbers  belonging  to  each 
tribe  (this  tribal  inquiry  was  also  carried  out  in  Lagos).  The 
population  here  is  divided  into  white,  coloured,  and  black.  The 
ages  could  not  be  taken,  so  that  the  people  are  divided  into  adults 
and  children.  In  this  colony  no  census  Act  was  passed,  as  it  was 
considered  that  an  ordinance,  with  penalties  laid  down,  would 
create  fear  amongst  the  natives.  As  exhibiting  the  method  of 
dealing  with  the  natives,  and  also  the  manner  of  taking  the  Native 
Census,  I  append  the  circular  letter  addressed  by  the  Governor 
to  each  native  king : — 

QovEBKMENT  HorsE,  Chbistiaksbobg  Castle,  Aoosa* 
22nd  December,  1890. 

'*  The  Queen  has  expressed  a  wish  to  know  how  many  subjects  she  has  in  the 
Gold  Coast  Protectorate,  and  has  instructed  you  to  obtain  this  information  for  her 
and  send  it  to  the  District  Commissioner. 

**  2.  I  ask  you,  therefore,  to  number  the  people  of  all  the  towns  and  villages  in 
your  country,  and  when  you  have  done  this  to  let  the  District  Commissioner  of 

know  how  many  males  and  how  many  females  you  have  in  your 

oonntry. 

"  8.  I  understand  the  way  you  oount  your  people  is  to  divide  each  town  or 
village  into  companies,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  families.  The  heads  of 
families  are  then  directed  to  drop  into  a  calabash,  or  similar  article  provided  for 
the  purpose,  a  grain  of  corn  or  a  cowrie,  according  to  the  number  of  their 
people — and  that  these  calabashes  are  then  collected  and  the  contents  counted. 
You  will,  therefore,  I  know,  have  no  difficulty  in  doing  what  I  ask  you. 

"  4.  I  wish  you  to  clearly  understand  that  I  am  not  asking  yon  to  do  this  in 
order  to  tax  your  people,  or  for  any  purpose  but  your  good.  The  Government  in 
requiring  this  information  has  no  intention  to  tax  you  or  interfere  with  your 
country.  I  only  want  the  information  to  give  to  the  Qnecn.  As  a  loyal  King  you 
will,  I  am  sure,  help  me.  You  will  see  that  it  is  for  your  advantage  that  I  should 
know  how  many  people  belong  to  your  country  in  the  same  way  that  a  shepherd 
counts  his  sheep  to  know  how  many  look  to  him  for  protection  and  care. 
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'^  5.  In  those  of  your  towns  where  you  have  Hamas  living,  you  must  not  forget 
to  inclacle  them  in  the  nnmher. 

"  6.  In  order  that  yon  may  he  ahle  to  say  how  many  males  and  how  many 
females  you  have,  I  wish  yon  to  give  instnictions  that  when  the  numhering  takes 
place,  different  articles  are  to  he  used  for  each  sex,  that  is  to  say,  Indian  Com  for 
males,  and  Cowries  or  Kernels  for  females. 

*•  I  am.  King, 

"  Your  good  Friend, 

"  W.  BBAia>FOKD  GBrPFTPH, 

"  Governor,*' 

Mauritius. — The  schednle  was  printed  in  French  and  English. 

The  remaining  colonies  call  for  no  particular  remark ;  in  some 
of  the  smaller  ones,  e,g.,  Fiji  Islands,  St.  Helena,  the  Falkland 
Islands,  the  Censns  was  very  far  from  heing  elaborate,  and  the 
returns  have  not  always  been  printed.  In  the  case  of  the  three 
ftbove-mentioned,  for  instance,  they  were  forwarded  to  the  Colonial 
Office  in  manuscript. 


Pabt  IV. — General  Comjparisons. 

Enumeration. — In  only  two  of  our  possessions — ^India  and 
Canada — is  it  specially  laid  down  that  the  schedule  should  be  filled 
up  by  the  enumerator,  and  in  the  first-named  this  does  not  apply  to 
Europeans ;  in  all  the  other  portions  of  our  empire  the  form  was 
left  at  the  house,  though  the  enumerator  had  practically  always  to 
enter  in  the  particulars  himself,  when  on  his  rounds  to  collect  the 
schedules,  wherever  the  population  was  not  white.  In  dealing 
with  such  natives  as  may  be  designated  savages,  also,  the  schedule 
did  not  leave  the  enumerators'  hands.  It  is,  of  course,  preferable 
that  the  schedule  should  be  left  with  the  householder,  and  collected 
complete  in  all  its  details  the  next  day,  such  a  proceeding  saves 
the  time  of  the  enumerator  (and  is  consequently  cheaper),  and 
likewise  saves  a  few  days  in  bringing  out  the  preliminary  results, 
also  a  desirable  object.  The  English  system  decreases  the  liability 
of  error :  all  statements  resting  on  the  householder's  own  authority, 
erroneous  entries  through  carelessness  in  taking  down  the  answers 
cannot  occur.  The  co-operation  of  the  people  generally  is  also 
to  some  extent  enlisted  in  this  way.  On  the  other  hand,  writing 
more  especially  of  the  occupations,  Dr.  Ogle  holds  that  '^  a  census, 
*'  taken  on  the  ordinary  method,  where  the  schedule  is  filled 
"  up  by  the  householder  himself  or  some  member  of  his  family, 
"  who,  too  commonly,  neither  cares  for  accuracy  nor  is  capable 
"  of  it,  does  not  supply  data  which  are  suitable  for  minute  classi- 
**  fication,  or  admit  of  profitable  examination  in  detail."    But  a 
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st'ill  more  important  advantage  is  that  the  method  renders  the 
deliberate  falsification  of  the  returns,  for  pecuniary,  political,  or 
other  reasons,  both  a  difficult  and  a  dangerous  proceeding.  In  some 
foreign  countries  (and  certain  of  our  own  colonies  also),  census 
officials  are  paid  by  results,  a  fixed  sum  being  given  for  every 
head  of  the  population  recorded.  If  then  the  enumerator  writes 
in  the  particulars  himself,  the  temptation  to  exaggerate  the 
numbers  must  in  many  cases  be  almost  irresistible,  for  who  is  to  say 
that  no  names  have  afterwards  been  added  to  those  indicated  by 
the  householder  ?  In  countries,  again,  where  representation  in 
the  Legislature  depends  on  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
opportunities  afforded  for  bribery  must  be  very  numerous. 

It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  by  fixing  the  following  day  for 
the  collection  of  all  the  schedules,  any  loitering  on  the  part  of  the 
enumerator  is  prevented ;  while  the  danger  of  loss  or  damage  to 
the  form  increases  with  the  time  it  remains  in  the  householder's 
possession. 

Satisfaction  is  not  universally  expressed  with  the  enumerators 
and  supervisors  (c.^.,  in  New  South  Wales),  the  chief  complaint 
being  that  the  pay  was  not  sufficiently  high  to  remunerate  them 
for  the  labour  involved :  indeed  the  Maltese  Census  Superintendent 
is  the  only  one  who  distinctly  expresses  his  approval  of  the  salaries 
allotted  to  his  staff.  In  Ireland,  and  to  a  great  extent  in  Queens- 
land  and  Western  Australia,  the  police  were  utilised,  but  the  selec- 
tion of  the  enumerators  was  very  generally  left  to  the  supervisor, 
subject  to  the  nominal  approval  of  the  Superintendent.  Where 
a  regularly  trained  body  of  men  can  be  obtained,  they  are  of 
course  to  be  preferred  to  persons  whose  best  qualification  may  be 
that  they  are  men  to  whom  the  supervisor  is  willing  to  "  do  a  good 
"turn."    But  such  a  trained  staff  was  not  usually  to  be  had. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  briefly  some  of  the  different  subjects 
which  form  the  basis  of  an  investigation  in  our  various  dominions, 
and  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  roughly  in  Table  A.  I 
shall  accordingly  take  these  subjects  in  the  same  order  as  in  the 
table.     (Columns  1  and  2  need,  I  think,  no  explanation.) 

Crowding  in  Houses. — This  column  (No.  3)  is  intended  to 
show  which  countries  have  made  a  special  inquiry  into  the  subject 
of  overcrowding,  apart  from  any  statistics  of  the  density  of  the 
population,  which,  when  not  stated  definitely,  can  invariably  be 
deduced  from  the  area  and  the  population.  The  investigation 
was  made  in  only  a  few  cases,  and  differs  materially  in  different 
countries:  it  is  rather  a  special  investigation,  and  each  super- 
intendent accordingly  selected  the  means  which  best  suited  his 
purpose.     The  completeness  of  the  inquiry  also  varies  enormously. 

In  England  all  persons  living  in  less  than  five  rooms  were 
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required  to  state  the  number  of  rooms  occupied.  These  are  all 
tabulated  in  the  returas  showing  the  number  of  persons  to  a 
room,  with  the  total  number  in  tenements  of  four  rooms  or  less 
in  each  sanitary  district.  This  is  a  new  inquiry,  and  was  aimed 
especially  at  tenements.  In  the  Report  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  mention  is  made  of  the  supposed  omission  of  names  at 
the  previous  census,  in  houses  which  were  overcrowded,  from  fear 
of  the  law,**  and  this  understatement  would  be  rendered  more 
probable  by  an  exact  inquiry  into  the  number  of  rooms  and  of 
persons  occupying-  them.  Nevertheless  the  errors  must  be  trifling 
in  comparison  with  the  value  of  the  inquiry. 

In  Scotland,  the  inquiry  was  not  confined  to  tenements:  the 
returns  give  the  number  of  families  and  persons  in  a  family 
oc(5upying  houses  with  a  specified  number  of  rooms  in  Scotland, 
in  the  "  Town  Group "  and  "  Rural  Group,"  and  in  the  lai'gest 
towns. 

In  Ireland  the  houses  were  divided  into  four  classes,  as  also 
was  the  accommodation  provided  for  each  family.  The  details  of 
this  classification  have  already  been  given  above. 

The  only  colonies  seriously  attempting  an  investigation  of  this 
nature  are  Barbados  and  Malta,  The  results  of  the  Hong-Kong 
inquiry  (apart  from  that  made  by  the  Government  in  the  pre- 
ceding year)  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  definite  to  warrant  the 
inclnsion  of  that  dependency  in  the  list  of  colonies  making  this 
return. 

Ages.  —  These  are  almost  invariably  grouped  in  five-year 
periods  after  the  first  five  years  (in  England  and  Canada  they  are 
in  ten-year  groups  after  the  age  of  25).  Some  of  the  Australian 
colonies  give  the  numbers  at  each  year  of  age  up  to  20,  and  also  the 
number  (for  the  whole  colony  only)  of  the  population  at  each  year 
of  age;  and  besides  this  gives  the  number  at  each  year  of  age 
above  80.  This  grouping  of  the  ages  is  open  to  objection  from 
several  causes.  In  the  first  place  there  is  a  decided  tendency  for 
the  ages  to  congregate  about  the  round  numbers.  This  is  of  course 
due  to  a  person's  ignorance  of  what  his  age  really  is;  a  nian 
perhaps  knows  only  that  he  is  **  about  30,"  and  he  consequently 
records  himself  as  30.  To  judge  by  the  annexed  diagram 
(I)  this  ignorance  would  appear  to  be  more  widespread  than  is 
usually  imagined. 

A  second  cause  is  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  It  is  due  to 
the  ladies,  many  of  whom,  in  spite  of  the  inviolability  of  the 
Census  returns,  return  themselves  as  younger  than  they  really 
are.     Although  this  paper  does  not  deal  with  results,  yet  I  am 

**  See  especially  in  the  Ueport  of  the  Census  Committee,  1890,  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  P.  Tapper  (p.  41)  and  Mr.  C.  J.  White  (p.  81). 
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Diagram  IL — Excess  of  Females  over  Males  at  each 

[Census  of  England  and  Wales,  1891.] 
a_  6—  10— 15—  20—  85—  SO—  86—  40—  46—  60—  65—  60—  66—70- 


shows  a  great  excess  of  females  over  mnles  aged  20  tc 
the  numbers  are  somewhat  exaggerated  by  the  fact 
men  of  those  ages  are  abroad.  France  is,  howeve 
an  extreme  instance,  all  the  later  censuses  showing  a  m 
number  of  females  aged  20 — 25  than  there  are  a^ 
and  from  the  returns  of  1886  it  would  appear  that 
five- sixths  of  the  number  of  females  returned  as  betw 
25  years  old  are  really  of  that  age.  There  are  oth< 
the  mis-statement  of  ages;  there  is  evidence  to  show 
ladies  who  have  passed  the  critical  ages  of  30,  40,  5 
returned  themselves  as  29,  39,  49  .  .  .  Young  peop 
of  obtaining  employment,  sometimes  return  themselvc 
their  real  age,  while  elderly  people,  with  the  same  ohj 
state   their  age.     Very  old   people   again   constantly 
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their  years ;  in  fact  there  are  very  nnmerons  causes  of  error, 
nearly  all  of  which  however  (except  the  second)  aflTect  the  round 
numbers.  All  such  errors,  it  would  seem,  could  be  avoided  by 
making  the  age-groups  22—27,  27—32,  32—37  .  .  .  in-tead  of 
25—30,  30—35,  35—40  ...  Mr.  H.  H.  Ha)^ter,  the  Victorian 
Census  Superintendent,  has  adjusted  the  ages,  and  "arrived  at 
"  the  probable  age  by  distributing  the  numbers  into  single  years 
"  by  a  process  of  graduation."  These  corrected  results  have  then 
been  used  throughout  the  portion  of  the  Census  Report  which 
relates  to  the  ages,  but  not  in  the  parts  relating  to  education,  con- 
jugal condition,  sickness  and  occupations.  The  prohaHe  numbers 
at  each  age  are  also  given  in  the  English  Census.  In  Australasia  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  question  is  complicated  by  a  con- 
siderable immigration,  the  new-comers  being  especially  between 
20  and  30.  Mr.  Hayter  also  expresses  the  opinion  that  persons 
"  generally  hesitate  at  passing  over  a  quinquennial  or  decennial 
"  period,  and  that  those,  for  instance,  whose  age  might  really  be 
"  33  or  34  would  return  it  as  30.""* 

Divorced  Persons. — This  inquiry  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Australasian  Census  Conference,  and  was  adopted  in  most  of 
those  colonies,  as  well  as  at  the  Cape,  but  the  results  were  not 
invariably  tabulated,  owing  to  their  meagreness.  It  is  at  the  best 
an  unsatisfactory  question  to  ask,  the  objections  preferred  against 
an  inquiry  into  mental  diseases  applying  with  equal  force  here, 
and  the  results  must  always  be  more  or  less  untrustworthy, 
especially  when  the  number  of  divorced  persons  so  returning 
themselves  is  small. 

Religions.  —  All  the  larger  colonies  and  Ireland  collected 
returns  concerning  the  religion,  England  and  Scotland  thus 
standing  practically  alone  in  refusing  to  enumerate  the  membeis 
of  the  various  religious  bodies.  The  only  colonies  in  Table  A 
which  follow  our  example  in  this  respect  are  Jamaica  (for  the 
reasons  mentioned  above),  Natal,  the  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  Hong  Kong,  and  these  have 
a  large  percentage  of  pagans.  Except  in  India,  Ceylon,  Canada, 
the  return  was  almost  invariably  voluntary,  and  in  no  part  of  the 
world  is  any  mention  made  of  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  particulars, 
the  number  of  persons  declining  to  state  their  religion  being  very 
small. 

Various  objections  have  been  raised  to  the  introduction  of  this 
return  into  the  English  Census.  It  is  stated  that  such  an  investi- 
gation is  too  inquisitive  in  its  nature,  and  it  is  often  asserted  that 
dissenters  would  object  on  the  ground  that  persons  who  attend  the 
church  and  the  chapel  indiffei^ntly,  or  who  do  not  attend  either, 
»•  CeDtufl  of  Victoria,  1891,  QenenU  Report,  p.  85. 
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would  return  themselves  as  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  thus  swell  the  numbers  of  the  latter  to  the  disadvantage  of 
their  own  community.  But  the  Census  is  taken  in  Ireland,  where  it 
might  be  expected  that  any  animosity  between  the  various  religious 
sects  would  be  quite  as  accentuated  as  on  this  side  of  St  George's 
Channel.  Dr.  Grimshaw  and  his  colleagues,  however,  make  no 
mention  of  any  objections,  nor  do  they  appear  to  have  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  returns  are  untrustworthy.  Perhaps  the  most 
serious  objection  is  that  raised  by  Dr.  Ogle,  viz.,  that  it  introduces 
a  new  column  into  the  schedule.  If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
restrict  the  schedule  to  eight  columns,  it  seems  preferable  to  do 
away  with  that  relating  to  infirmities  (though  1  should  be  the  last 
to  deny  the  utility  of  that  return),  as  to  the  accuracy  of  which 
considerable  doubt  exists. 

The  advantages  of  a  religious  census  are  many.  Very  interest- 
ing facts  might  be  brought  out  by  the  combination  of  such  statistics 
with  others ;  those  of  education  for  instance,  as  is  done  in  Ireland. 
Especially  would  much  valuable  information  be  obtained  when 
religious  differences  correspond  to  ethnic  variety.  Such  a  census 
again,  if  it  had  been  taken  in  1891,  would  have  afforded  some 
definite  ground  on  which  to  base  arguments  against,  or  in  favour 
of,  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church.  At  present,  the  only 
figures  on  the  subject  are  the  results  of  local  censuses  or  estimates 
made  by  private  individuals  on  one  side  or  the  other,  the  accuracy 
of  which  is  promptly  challenged,  in  more  or  less  vigorous  language, 
by  the  opposite  party. 

Oocupations. — All  the  Governments  of  the  countries  specified 
in  Table  A  demanded  a  return  as  to  occupations,  but  in  most  of 
the  small  colonies  no  attempt  was  made  at  classification,  the 
occupations,  in  such  cases,  being  simply  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order,  with  the  numbers  engaged  in  each.  As  regards  the  larger 
countries,  it  may  be  said  that  there  were  two  main  classifications 
(apart  from  the  Indian),  which  may  be  denoted  the  English  and 
the  Australian, 

The  essential  difference  between  the  English  and  Australian 
classifications  is  that  the  latter  distinguishes  between  "  bread- 
"  winners "  and  "  dependents."  This  system  has  already  been 
explained  above.  It  was  adopted  throughout  Australasia,  and  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  the  latter  did  not  distinguish  between 
employer  and  employed,  nor  did  it  take  account  of  those  out  of 
work  (i.e.,  during  the  week  preceding  the  Census). 

The  English  system  was  adopted  in  Canada,  with  some  modifi- 
cations, but  the  Canadians  named  the  classes  according  to  the 
Australian  nomenclature  of  the  breadwinner,  viz..  Primary 
Producers  (corresponding  to  the  English  iv),  Distributors  (iii), 
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Modifiers  (v),  Personal  and  Domestic  service  (ii),  Professional 
service  (i),  Non-prodnctive  occupations  (vi). 

A  distinction,  amongst  traders,  betwen  makers  and  dealers  has 
constantly  been  suggested.  But  there  are  so  many  persons  who 
both  make  and  sell  goods,  or  who  are  manufacturers  of  a  special 
article,  while  selling  other  similar  articles,  that  it  has  been 
generally  felt  impossible  to  obtain  suflBciently  accurate  statistics 
on  this  head,  and  very  few  Governments  have  attempted  it.  Such 
a  distinction  was  made  in  Australia  and  the  Maltese  islands. 

Another  source  of  difliculty  is  the  "  double  occupations ; "  many 
perfK)ns  having  more  than  one  means  of  livelihood.  As  a  general 
rule  when  a  person  returned  himself  as  engaged  in  more  than  one 
occupation,  the  first  only  was  tabulated.  It  was  usually  taken  for 
granted  that  the  principal  employment  would  be  placed  first,  but 
in  some  instances  the  instructions  definitely  required  this  to  be 
done.  It  would  perhaps  be  more  satisfactory  if  both  were  counted, 
although,  if  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  each  occupation 
were  added  together,  the  total  thus  reached  would  surpass  that  of 
the  whole  population,  so  that  this  solution  of  the  difficulty  would 
be  of  little  value  where  the  occupations  are  classified.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  chief  means  of  livelihood  only  is  recorded,  the  real 
importance  of  most  occupations  is  somewhat  understated,  and  this 
misrepresentation  would  be  most  marked  in  the  case  of  what  may 
be  called  "  by-occupations." 

Elderly  persons  who  have  retired  from  business  are  also  a 
source  of  error;  they  return  themselves  sometimes  as  following 
their  former  occupation,  and  sometimes  as  persons  of  independent 
means. 

The  occupations  return,  while  being  one  of  the  most  important, 
is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory.  It  can  scarcely 
be  an  international  return,  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  habits 
of  its  people  necessarily  engender  variations  in  the  occupations. 
Each  colony  was  thus  bound  to  act  independently,  the  only 
attempt  at  uniformity  being  among  the  Australians.  The  unsatis- 
factory character  of  the  classification  again  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  fact  that  at  every  census  important  modifications  are 
introduced,  which  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  follow  the 
progress  of  any  particular  occupation ;  this  applies  more  especiallj' 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said,  and 
a  great  deal  has  been  said,^  against  every  existing  system,  but 
perhaps  the  least  unnatural  is  the  Australian.  Much  difficulty  is 
avoided  by  placing  the  occupations  in  alphabetical  order.     This  is 

*^  See,  Against  the  English  especially,  the  evidence  of  Professor  A.  Marshall,  in 
the  "Keport  of  the  Census  Committee,"  1880,  p.  60. 
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very  generally  done,  even  where  the  employments  are  classified, 
and  the  alphabetical  is  then  supplementary  to  the  classified  list. 

Education. — The  ability  to  read  and  write  is  very  generally 
recorded,  except  in  England  and  Scotland.  I  do  not  quite  know 
how  much  is  implied  by  the  rather  vague  terms  "read"  and 
"write.'*  The  only  colony  I  have  found  specifving  at  all  the 
degree  of  education  in  this  respect  is  British  Honduras,  where  the 
proficiency  necessary  to  answer  the  latter  quesfcion  truthfully  is 
ability  to  write  one's  own  name.  In  many  countries  a  specific 
inquiry  is  made  concerning  the  education  of  children  (mrfe,  for 
instance,  the  Tasmanian  schedule).  This  applies  only  to  children 
of  a  particular  age,  usually  5  to  15.  Parents  are  required  to  state 
where  the  child  is  being  educated :  at  a  Government  school,  private 
school,  at  home,  &c.  Very  little  value  can,  as  a  rule,  be  attached 
to  the  number  of  "  scholars  "  as  given  in  the  occupations  return. 
Some  of  the  colonies,  especially  in  Australia,  also  made  an  investi- 
gation into  the  number  of  university  graduates. 

The  inquiry  as  to  the  most  elementary  degree  of  education, 
namely,  ability  to  read  and  write,  is  made  throughout  our  colonies, 
and  in  some  of  them  the  results  are  very  curious.  But;  in  a 
country  like  England,  where  primary  education  is  now  com- 
pulsory, I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  ask  for 
such  a  return,  as  the  number  of  ignorant  persons  in  this  respect 
must  now  be  very  small,  and  will  in  time  become  insignificant, 
and  no  practical  conclusions  could  probably  be  drawn  from  them. 
But  an  inquiry  into  secondary  education,  if  carefully  conducted, 
would  be  more  valuable,  and  some  interesting  facts  would  probably 
be  brought  to  light  concerning  the  progress  of  higher  education, 
which  is  at  the  present  time  being  rather  rapidly  developed. 

Sickness  and  Infirmity. — The  records  concerning  sickness 
and  infirmity  are  on  all  sides  admitted  to  be  more  or  less  un- 
trustworthy, although,  for  comparative  purposes,  from  decade  to 
decade,  they  have  their  value,  the  latter  especially.  A  natural 
reluctance  is  always  felt  to  entenng  one's  child  as  an  idiot.  The 
inquiries  as  to  infirmities  include  almost  universally  the  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb  (or  either  alone),  the  insane,  and  idiots.  Probably 
the  most  accurate  of  these  returns  are  the  Irish,  for  two  reasons : 
(1)  because  ihe  schedules  are  collected  by  the  constables  who  are 
attached  to  the  district  in  which  they  act  as  enumerators.  They 
are  thus  nearly  always  acquainted  with  every  soul  in  the  place, 
and  in  looking  over  the  schedules  as  they  receive  them  on  the 
morrow  of  the  census  day,  they  can  at  once  detect  whether  any 
"infirm"  have  been  omitted.  The  second  reason  is  that  in  every 
case  where  an  individual  is  returned  as  suffering  under  any  one  of 
these  infirmities,  a  second  and  more  minuie  investigation  is  made 
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concerning  tbem.  The  Anstralasian  Colonies  and  the  Cape  (as 
well  as  Ireland)  all  give  particulars  as  to  the  number  of  sick  on 
the  census  day,  but  whether  they  are  as  careful  concerning  its 
definition  as  is  Dr.  Ginmshaw  (the  Irish  Registrar- General)  I  am 
unable  to  say.  In  most  tropical  countries  statistics  of  lepers  are 
collected,  and  in  some  colonies  epilepsy  and  paralysis  are  included 
among  the  infirmities. 

Race  and  Language. — Special  inquiries  as  to  race  were 
generally  made  wherever  thei'o  is  in  the  population  a  foreign  or 
native  element,  which,  from  political ,  economic,  or  other  causes, 
is  of  more  than  usual  importance.  Thus,  in  all  the  Australasian 
colonies  (except  South  Australia),  especial  attention  was  paid  to 
the  Chinese;  and  in  most  of  them  the  aborigines  (including  the 
Maoris  in  New  Zealand)  are  tabulated  separately.  In  Queensland 
also,  where  Kanaka  labour  is  so  important  a  factor  in  the  success 
of  the  sugar  plantations,  the  Polynesians  are  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  population.  In  most  of  the  West  Indies,  the 
East  Indian  coolies  are  the  object  of  a  special  investigation ;  and 
in  Canada  details  are  given  of  the  French  Canadians.  England,. 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  are  the  only  countries  where  particular 
inquiries  are  made  regarding  languages  which  are  gradually  dying 
out  (Welsh,  Gaelic,  and  Irish).  In  many  colonies  nationality  and 
language  go  hand  in  hand,  as  is  the  case  with  Chinese.  In 
Malta  and  Cyprus  also,  where  the  inquiry  is  nominally  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  language  spoken  or  written,  the  language 
denotes  the  race. 

Tabulation. — As  regards  the  tabulation  of  the  results,  the  use 
of  the  ''card  system"  in  Australia  and  the  Cape  seems  to  have 
greatly  expedited  the  publication  of  the  full  returns.  The  checking 
of  the  Gracoessive  operations  is,  I  believe,  more  expeditiously  per- 
formed under  the  English  system,  although  in  other  respects  the 
cards  seem  much  simpler,  and  more  handy.  But  this  is  a  practical 
question  of  which  it  is  not  easy  for  anyone  outside  the  Census  Office 
to  judge.  I  have  not  found  that  any  of  the  colonial  census  Super- 
intendents recommend  the  Hollerith  electrical  tabulating  machine, 
except  in  Caiiada,  where  it  was  used,  and  where  the  multiplication  of 
the  combinations  is  so  enormous  that  much  time  is  saved  by  its  use. 

Several  countries,  noted  in  Table  A,  combined  returns  of  the 
condition  of  agriculture  and  industry  with  the  census  proper,  the 
Canadian  statistics,  judging  by  what  we  are  promised,  being  the 
most  elaborate,  while  several  of  the  Australasian  returns  on  these 
subjects  are  by  no  means  insignificant. 

I  pass  on  now  to  legislative  questions. 

Quinquennial  Census.— The  quinquennial  census  has  been 
advocated  over  and  over  again,  and  I  have  but  little  to  add  to 
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the  argnments  thafc  have  been  brought  forward  in  its  favour. 
Only  two  colonies  have  as  yet  adopted  it:  namely,  Queensland 
and  New  Zealand;  but  the  Census  Act  of  1891  of  Western 
Australia  is  so  worded  as  to  admit  of  its  possibility.  In  Canada 
(i.e.,  what  is  now  the  province  of  Ontario)  a  census  was  taken 
annually  from  1824  till  1842,  but  it  is  now  decennial,  although 
the  North  West  Territories  and  Manitoba  enumerated  the  popula- 
tion in  1885  or  1886.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  ten  years 
is  too  long  an  interval  to  elapse  between  the  two  censuses,  and 
the  quinquennial  enumeration  was  strongly  recommended  by  the 
Committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  prior  to  the 
Census,  and  also  by  the  Committee  appointed  by  our  Society.  An 
annual  census,  indeed,  has  been  urged  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
the  late  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick.  He  proposed  that  the  registrars 
should  issue  schedules  to  householders  throughout  the  kingdom, 
just  as  the  income  tax  schedules  are  at  present  distributed. 
Althongh  the  error  in  the  estimated  population  for  the  whole  of 
England  and  Wales  has  as  yet  never  been  very  great,  still  in 
certain  districts  it  has  proved  very  large,  one  under-estimate  in 
1881  amounting  to  36  per  cent.**  In  the  continent  of  Australia 
the  population  was  over-estimated  in  1891  by  218,278,  the  real 
total  being  3,086,614  during  the  decennium,  and  this  was  in  spite 
of  the  very  careful  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  migration 
by  sea  and  by  rail.  Where  the  population  is  over-estimated,  it 
follows  that  the  death-rate  is  under-estimated ;  and  many  a  town 
may  be  priding  itself  on  its  excellent  sanitary  condition,  while  its 
death-rate  may  really  be  considerably  above  the  normal.  The 
intermediate  census  need  not  be  so  elaborate  as  the  decennial,  the 
most  important  desideratum  being  a  knowledge  of  the  number 
of  the  people.  But  this  subject  has  been  so  often  and  so  ably 
treated,*  that  there  is  no  need  to  insist  more  upon  it  now.  The 
only  obstacle  to  the  change  appears  to  be  that  the  Government 
cannot  make  up  its  mind  to  incar  the  extra  cost.^^ 

»»  "  Report  of  Censug  Committee,"  1890,  p.  116. 

••  E.g.  bv  Dr.  G.  B.  Longstaff,  "Journul  of  the  Boyal  Statistical  Society/* 
Sept..  1889,  p.  436. 

^  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  come  across  the  following  strikin}?  illnstra- 
tion  of  the  need  of  a  more  frequent  census :  During  the  decade  1881  to  1891,  tlie 
number  of  coal  miners  in  Englund  and  Wales  incrensed  by  35*5  per  cent.,  and 
those  in  Qlamorganshire  by  7a  per  cent.  (Census  of  England  and  Wales,  General 
lleport,  p.  54).  These  increases  are  borne  out  by  the  Reports  of  the  Inspectors 
of  Mines.  But  from  these  same  Reports  it  appears  that  had  the  Censns  been 
taken  in  1876  and  1885,  there  would  have  been  an  actual  decline  in  the  numbers 
employed  in  coal  mining,  instead  of  an  increase  treble  that  of  the  population  as  a 
whole,  while  in  Glamorganshire  the  increase  was  only  about  20  per  cent.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  coal  miners  in  Englnnd  and  Wales  increased  by  about  i  o  per 
cent,  in  the  seven  years  1881-88,  and  by  about  22  or  23  per  cent,  in  the  three 
years  1888-91. 
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In  Queensland  a  permanent  Act  for  taking  the  Censns  was 
passed  by  the  local  Parliament  in  1875 ;  indeed  it  required  another 
Act  to  alter  it,  in  1891, 'so  as  to  make  the  date  of  the  Census  fit  in 
with  the  rest  of  the  Empire.  But  Queensland  was,  in  this,  only 
following  the  lead  of  New  Zealand,  where  a  permanent  Act  was 
passed  in  1851.  This  provided  for  three  censuses  in  a  decade, 
but  it  was  repealed  in  1858,  and  after  several  changes,  an  Act 
was  finally  passed  in  1877,  requiring  the  Census  to  be  taken 
every  fifth  year.  In  Canada,  the  "Censns  and  Statistics  Act" 
was  passed  in  1879,  in  virtue  of  which  the  census  is  taken  every 
tenth  year,  and  power  to  collect  other  statistics  from  time  to  time 
is  also  given  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Amongst  the 
Consolidated  Statutes  of  Newfoundland  (1872)  is  one  appointing 
the  Census  to  bo  taken  in  1879  (this  date  was  afterwards  changed), 
and  at  least  every  tenth  year  afterwards.  On  the  present  occasion, 
the  Act  passed  in  Western  Australia  provides  that  *'  a  like  census 
"  in  any  subsequent  year  may  be  taken  on  any  day  to  be  appointed 
*'  by  the  Governor  in  Council  by  proclamation  in  the  Government 
"  Gazette." 

Census  Office. — I  do  not,  however,  propose  that  the  English 
Parliament  should  merely  pass  a  permanent  Act  for  taking  the 
Census,  because  that  is  not  enough.  What  is  required  is  a  per- 
manent Census  Office.  It  need  not  be  large,  and  could  perfectly 
well  (indeed,  it  had  better)  be  a  branch  of  the  General  Register 
Office.  The  essential  thing  would  be  to  have  two  or  three  com- 
petent men  in  it,  with  a  few  clerks  under  them,  who  would  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  census- taking.  A 
great  deal  of  the  preliminary  business  of  verifying  and  correcting 
all  the  alterations  in  boundaries  (the  Office  might  be  arbiter  on 
such  questions)  would  then  be  unnecessary,  for  all  this  would  have 
been  done  in  the  office  during  the  intervals,  and  when  the  time  for 
taking  the  actual  census  amved,  the  work  could  be  carried  out  on 
lines  already  clearly  laid  down.  As  things  now  are,  it  is  only  the 
highest  officials  connected  with  the  Census  who  have  any  notion  of 
what  is  required ;  the  whole  subordinate  stafE  is,  so  to  say,  picked 
up  anywhere.  Of  course  for  the  census  itself,  temporary  clerks 
would  have  to  be  engaged  to  perform  the  abstractions  and  tabula- 
tions, but  very  little  teaching  would  suffice  for  this:  under  the 
present  system  the  teachers  have  first  of  all  to  find  everything  out 
for  themselves.  Even  the  highest  officials  have  their  recollection 
of  the  difficulties  blunted  after  a  lapse  of  seven  years.  In  India, 
the  preliminaries  were  settled  much  earlier,  and  all  the  Reports 
of  the  provincial  superintendents  contain  suggestions  for  future 
enumerations,  written  whilst  their  experience  was  still  fresh  in  their 
memories,  so  that  their  difficulties  are  at  least  placed  on  record. 
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A  permanent  ofiBce  might  also  conduct  other  investigations 
during  the  interval  between  the  censuees,  or  the  Census  itself 
might  even  be  split  up  into  two  distinct  inquiries  at  sepa- 
rate times.  A  feeling  has  been  expressed  in  more  than  one 
quarter  that  the  inquiry  as  to  occu}>ations  ought  to  be  conducted 
apart  from  the  Census  altogether.  G^his  would  relieve  the  present 
schedule  of  a  particularly  awkward  column,  a  relief  which  would 
probably  tend  to  increase  the  accuracy  of  the  other  returns.  The 
occupations  return  might  thus  be  made  to  cover  a  wider  field,  and 
a  mass  of  information  on  the  condition  of  the  difPerent  trades, 
concerning  which  at  present  we  know  nothing,  could  be  elicited. 

Disadvantages  of  a  synchronons  census  throughout  the 
Empire. — In  taking  the  Census  simultaneously  in  every  part  of 
the  British  Dominions,  it  was  of  course  hoped  that  it  would  be 
practicable  to  make  some  comparisons  between  the  various  portions 
of  the  Empire,  but  the  methods  employed,  and  the  information 
sought,  differed  so  essentially  (and  necessarily  so),  that  yqtj  few 
tangible  comparisons  can  be  deduced.  The  exact  population  on  a 
single  day  cannot  be  stated  (and  I  do  not  think  this  an  absolutely 
essential  feature),  since  the  largest  of  our  possessions  enumerated 
its  inhabitants  nearly  six  weeks  earlier  than  the  rest.  Canada 
adopted  the  de  jure  system ;  and  although  the  difference  between 
the  actual  and  the  legal  population  may  not  be  very  great,  yet  for 
the  accuracy  presupposed  by  a  simultaneous  census,  the  error  thus 
introduced  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  Australian  and  Cape 
schemes  approach  most  nearly  to  our  own,  but  in  their  case  the 
returns  of  occupations  are  classified  on  entirely  different  lines. 
For  a  synchronous  census  throughout  the  Empire,  the  date  selected, 
chosen  primarily  as  the  most  convenient  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
was  probably  as  suitable  as  any;  though,  as  we  have  seen,  it 
created  some  difficulties  in  certain  parts  of  Australia.  Bub  beyond 
the  somewhat  sentimental  interest  of  being  able  to  say  that  the 
population  of  the  whole  British  Empire  is  so  much  on  a  certain 
day,  I  do  not  see  that  the  advantages  of  a  synchronous  census  by 
any  means  balance  the  disadvantages  attaching  to  the  time  of  year 
in  some  colonies ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  preferable 
to  allow  each  colony  to  make  its  own  arrangements  concerning 
dates,  which  should,  however,  be  as  near  to  each  other  as  circum- 
stances compatible  with  strict  accuracy  permit.  Estimates,  always 
unsatisfactory  features  of  a  census,  such  as  were  made  in  Queens- 
land and  British  Honduras  would  not  then  be  necessary  (though 
in  Queensland  the  omissions  from  non-enumeration  were  only 
partially  due  to  the  un suitability  of  the  season).  Hong-Kong 
took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  chose  another  date  with 
the  express  purpose  of  avoiding  the  estimate  introduced  in  1881. 
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Bat  as  regards  subjects  on  which  comparisons  can  be  made, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  whj  the  classificafcion  adopted  in  the 
tables  should  not  be  similar.  AH  countries,  for  example,  might 
very  well  adopt  the  same  age-groups,  whether  quinquennial  or 
decennial.  International  population  returns  have  often  been 
suggested,  especiallj  by  Dr.  Korosi"  (Director  of  the  Statistical 
Bureau  of  the  City  of  Buda-Pesth),  and  his  plans  have  been 
recommended  at  more  than  one  meeting  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute  (or  of  its  predecessor  the  Congress).  The 
number,  sex,  ages,  conjugal  condition,  birth-place,  and  religions 
of  the  population  could  all  form  the  object  of  an  investigation  on 
international  lines.  Nationality  would  at  present  be  more  difficult, 
since  the  legislation  of  different  GoTemments  varies  on  this  subject ; 
while  in  the  case  of  occupations  and  infirmities,  so  many  other 
considerations  require  to  be  taken  into  account  that  comparisons 
would  be  somewhat  fallacious. 

In  comparison  with  the  whole  Empire  our  own  islands  form  a 
very  small  and  compact  group,  in  which  the  conditions  of  life  are 
far  less  diverse  than  they  are  in  some  of  our  more  important 
possessions.  Yet  for  this  small  area  three  separate  organisations 
on  (at  least  in  two  oases)  entirely  different  lines  are  required  to 
enumerate  the  populations.  But,  in  view  of  the  present  general 
tendency  towards  separation,  I  hardly  dai*e  suggest  that  the  three 
kingdoms  should  be  united  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  census. 


APPENDIX 


In  the  following  Table  (A),  a  cross  (x)  placed  against  any 
country  in  any  particular  column  indicates  that  inquiry  was  made 
in  the  Census  of  that  country  concerning  the  subject  at  the  head 
of  the  column.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  same  facts  are 
collected,  or  that  the  inquiry  was  made  in  the  same  manner,  in 
two  colonies  against  which  a  cross  is  placed  in  any  one  column. 
An  absolute  blank  indicates  that  I  have  no  information :  this  is 
almost  invariably  due  to  the  census  returns  not  being  yet  complete. 
A  few  remarks  concerning  some  of  the  columns  are  necessaiy. 

«>  See  his  JPrcyet  d'un  Secensement  du  Monde,    (ParisJl^Sl.)    ^ 
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Col.  3.  (Crowding  in  bouses.)  Only  those  countries  are  deemed 
to  have  made  an  investigation  into  this  subject,  which  give  definite 
information  concerning  the  number  of  persons  or  families  living  in 
a  certain  number  of  rooms,  or  which  have  made  some  similar 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  overcrowding.  The  scope  of 
the  inquiry  differs  in  every  case. 

Col.  4.  (Ages.)  The  ages  of  savages  are  nowhere  ascertained, 
but  they  are  often  divided  into  children  and  adults.  All  the 
countries  mentioned  in  the  table  record  the  ages  by  annual,  quin- 
quennial, or  deceunial  periods,  or  by  a  combination  of  such  periods. 

Cols.  9 — 12.  (Occupations.)  The  returns  on  this  subject  are  very 
diverse ;  in  some  colonies  the  classiG cation  is,  on  the  whole,  similar 
to  the  English,  in  others  it  is  like  the  Australian,  while  in  the 
smaller  colonies  it  is  often  alphabetical.  In  the  case  of  the 
unemployed  (Col.  11)  only  those  persons  were  returned  as  such 
who  had  not  been  at  work  during  the  week  preceding  the  census. 
The  Australasian  Colonies  and  the  Cape  divided  all  classes  into 
Breadwinners  and  Dependents  (Col.  12). 

Col.  14.  (Receiving  Education.)  This  column  only  includes 
those  countries  where  a  special  inquiry  as  to  the  education  of 
children  was  made.  The  question  was  generally  definitely  asked  : 
Where  is  the  child  receiving  education  (at  school  or  at  home,  <fcc.)  ? 
The  age  of  the  children  in  this  category  was  usually  limited  to 
15.  In  some  cases  also,  the  inquiry  included  secondary  education, 
and  a  return  was  made  of  university  and  other  students.  In  every 
country  the  number  of  "  scholars  "  can  be  found  from  the  occupa- 
tions-return. 

Cols.  15 — 18.  (Sickness  and  infirmities.)  These  are  also  special 
inquiries;  apart  from  a  mere  enumeration  of  the  inmates  of 
hospitals  and  asylums,  which  were  generally  recorded  throughout 
the  Empire. 

Cols.  23,  24.  (Agricultural  and  Industrial  Statistics.)  Many 
colonies  utilised  the  opportunity  presented  by  a  census  of  "  taking 
"stock  **  of  the  wealth  of  the  country — agricultural,  industrial,  or 
both. 

Col.  25.  (Number  of  Years  between  each  Census.)  In  some 
countries  the  Census  has  not  hitherto  been  decennial,  or  the  date 
was  altered  on  the  present  occasion  so  as  to  fall  in  with  the 
arrangements  for  a  synchronous  enumeration  throughout  the 
Empire.  I  assume  that  it  will  henceforth  be  taken  decennially  in 
those  countries. 
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ULE. 


g  on  the  NIGHT  of  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5th,  1891. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

ON. 

WHERE  BORN. 

IfO)  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
(2)  Blind. 

(8)  Lunatic.  Imbecile, 
or  Idiot. 

Mo 
il 

—  s 
is, 

Oppoaite  the  N»mea  of  those  born  in  Eno- 
LAND  and  Walm,  write  tJie  Countt, 
and  Town  or  Fabish. 

If  born  in  Scotland.  Ibkland.  the 
British  Colonixs  or  the  East  Indus, 
state  the  CottMtry  or  Colony. 

It  bobn  in  Vorkign  Parts,  write  the 
particular  State  or  Country ;  and  If  also  a 
British  Subjbct,  add  "  Britiih  Subject," 
or  ** NaturaltMed  Britith  Subject"  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Write   the    precise    In- 
firmity, if  anv,  opposite 
the  name  of  the  PerMn  ; 
and   if    the    Inflrmitv 
dates   from  childhood, 
add  ''from  Ckildhood." 
Do  not  use  such  a  gene- 
ral term  as  ••  AMieled" 
or  "  Tttfirm  " 



to  the  b 

est  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

1 

i 
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)ULE — continued. 

^CTIONS  for  filling  up  the  Columns  headed 
PROFESSION  or  OCCUPATION." 


^  GENERAL    INSTRUCTIONS. 

O  uf  tlie  occupHtion  mtut  be  iuserted  iu  Column  6,  in  accoidauce  with  the  Special  lostnictions 

^several  distinct  occupations  must  state  each  of  them  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

Retired  from  their  profession,  business,  or  occupation  must  stnte  their  former  calling,  with  the 

W  red  "—as  **  Retired  Farmer,'*  "Retired  Grocer**  '*  Retired  Blaeksmith.** 

p  women  and  children,  if  ainr,  are  to  be  stated  as  well  as  those  of  men. 

^.de  in  Column  7,  headed  •'  Employeis"  when  the  person  is  a  roaster,  employing  under  him  workers 

^iii  Column  8,  headed  "  Employed,"  when  the  person  is  working  in  a  trade  or  industry  under  a 

^headed  "  Neither  Employer  nor  Employed,"  when  the  person  neither  employs  other  workmen  in 

t^vorks  for  a  master,  but  works  on  his  own  account.    Married  women  assisting  their  husbands  in 

W  to  be  returned  as  "  Employed." 

^  7»  8,  and  9,  refer  only  to  employment  in  trades  and  industries,  and  not  to  the  employment  of 

O 


S 

m 


SPECIAL    INSTRUCTIONS. 


K'EMBERS  OK  PARLIAMENT, 
Oite  their  official  title,  but  must 
wsr  occupation,  if  they  have  any. 

^  the  ARMY,  the  NAVY,  or  the 
O state  their  grade  and  the  branch 
*^y  belong. 

^he  Church  of  England  should 
^k  in  Holy  Orders  or  as  Rector, 

E^ :  and  should  not  use  the 

M  without  further  specification, 
^i^  of  other  religious  communities 
Qiunity  tliey  belong— as,  "Roman 
%  Minister.**  Local  or  ocCHsionnl 
Heir  ordinary  occupation,  but  may 
'Mcing  preachers. 

HlEGAL  PROFESSION  should 
glRISTERS  or  SOLICITORS,  as 
RiERKS  should  return  themselves 
^citor*s  Clerk.  Artirled  Clerks  in 
^  so  described. 

^ious  branches  ot  the  MEDICAL 
ooe  whether  they  are  dulv  registered 
t4-  they  practise  as  PHYSICIAN. 

Practitioner,  dentist,  &c. 

SaCHERS.  &c..  should  state  the 
gor  Knowledge  which  they  follow. 
^  the  art  which  they  cultivate. 

^logy,  Law,  Medicine,  or  other 
Qcould  return  themselves  as  such. 

OtOKERS,  AGENTS,  be.,  must 
Cch  of  Commerce  in  which  thev 
y^ndia  Merchant,**  **  Stockbroker,^* 
ft 

^LATIVES  OP  FARMERS  cm- 
p  be  returned  as  "Farmer's  Son,** 

?  LABORERS,  SHEPHERDS, 
"^^arms  must  'return  themselves  as 
r"  must  not  be  used  by  itself  to 
1  Laborer."  Men  employed  on 
farmer's  house  may  return  them- 
7TS,  but  this  term  should  not  be 
in  a  farm  house. 

SHOPWOMEN  should  state  in 
hey  are  employed— as,  "Draper's 
ypwonum." 


IS.  Such  terms  as  Manager,  Foum an,  Supbhintsn- 
DEi«T  should  never  be  used  without  stating  the  special 
branch  of  trade  in  which  the  person  is  employed. 

18.  DOMESTIC  SERVANTS  should  sUte  the  nature 
of  their  service,  adding  in  all  cases  "  Domestic  Servant." 
/Examples:  "CoaekfAan — Domestic  Servant;**  ''Gardener— 
Domestic  Servant ;"  "  Cook— Domestic  Servant.'* 

14.  The  vague  term  "Engineer,"  which  might  equally 
designate  a  civil  engineer  or  an  engine-driver,  or  an  engine- 
maker,  is  never  to  be  used  alone.  CIVIL  and  MINING 
ENGIN  EE  RS  should  describe  themselves  as  such.  ENGINE 
and  MACHINE  MAKERS  should  specify  the  precise  branch 
of  the  trade  in  which  thev  are  employed — as,  "Steam- 
enaine  Maker— Fitter.**  ENGINE  DRIVERS,  STOKERS. 
FIREMEN  should  state  whether  tliey  drive  or  stoke 
Kailwav  Engines,  Ship's  Engines,  or  Stationary  Engines, 
or  whether  they  are  Furnace  Stokers — as,  "  Stoker  on  Steam' 
skip**  "Railvajf  Engine-driver,**  "Gas  Stoker,**  "Fnmace 
Stoker  at  Potteries.** 

15.  ARTISANS.  MECHANICS,  and  WORKERS  in 
Manufactories  generally,  should  state  distinctly  not  only 
(he  general  name  of  the  industry  in  which  they  are 
employed,  but  the  particular  branch  of  the  industrv  in 
which' they  are  engaged,  and  also  the  material  iu  which 
they  work,  if  it  be  not  implied  in  the  name,  and  if  such 
name  be  common  to  several  industries :— as,  "Brass 
Founder,**  "  Silk-throwster,'*  "  Watchmaker— Finisher,** 
"  Printer— Compositor.**  Such  terms  as  Founder,  Finisher, 
Tlirowster,  Sic,  &c.,  common  to  man^  industries,  must  nm. 
be  used  without  more  precise  description. 

16.  WEAVERS.  SPINNERS,  &c.,  should  invariably 
stat«  the  material  in  which  they  work — as,  "Cotton- 
spinner,**  "  Silk  Weaver,**  /■<?. 

17.  MINERS  should  always  state  the  kind  of  mine  in 
which  they  work— as,  "Coal-miner,**  "Lead-miner.**  The 
term  "  Miner"  should  never  be  used  alone. 

18.  LABORERS,  PORTERS  should  specify  the  nature 
of  their  employment — as,  "  Railvav  Porter,**  "Agricultural 
Laborer**  " Bricklayer* s  Laborer,  "Laborer  in  Ship 
Yards**  "General  Laborer**  The  term  "Laborer"  should 
never  be  used  alone. 

19.  PERSONS  FOLLOWING  NO  PROFESSION, 
TRADE,  OR  CALLING,  but  deriving  their  income  from 
land,  houses,  dividends,  or  other  private  sources,  should 
return  themselves  as  "Living  on  tkeir  ovn  means,**  Such 
indefinite  t«rmi  as  "Gentleman,"  "Esquire,"  8cc.,  should 
not  be  used. 
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piONS  for  Filling  up  the  Column  headed 
[,  PROFESSION,  or  OCCUPATION." 


allowing  more  Distinct  Occupations  than  one^  should  insert 
each  of  them  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 


and  other  FEBSONS  OF  BANK  to  be  inserted  as  well  as  any  important  office 

ABIilAMENT,  MAGISTBATES,  AIiDEBMEN,  and  other  important 
ession  or  occuDatiun,  if  any,  after  their  official  rank  or  title. 

e  ABMT  AND  N AVT,  to  sUte  their  rank  and  the  branch  of  the  sen-ice  to  which 
lether  on  the  Active  or  the  Retired  List;  Pensioners  from  the  Army  and  Navy  to  state  the 

Ij  SEBVIGE  to  state  their  nmkt  and  the  department  or  branch  to  which  they  belong; 
>  be  diatinrnished. 

BEXiIG-ION— Clergymen  of  every  religious  denomination  are  requested  to  describe 
rical  rank  or  position,  and  to  state  distinctiv  the  Church  to  which  they  belong. 
ISION — Barruters  to  state  whether  they  are  in  actual  practice.     The  designation 
s  whose  names  are  actually  on  the  Boll.    Clerks  in  Solicitors'  Offices  should  state  whether 
•ticUd  or  General  Clerk.    Officers  of  any  Court  to  state  the  name  of  the  Office,  and  the 

OAIj  FBOFESSION  to  state  whether  they  practise  as  Pkjfrieiaii,  Surgeon,  Dentist, 

ootkecary.  Medical  Aesietaut,  ^e.,  or  are  "not  practising."    They  should  also  state  the 

lich  they  are  Graduates.  Fellows,  or  Licentiates. 

EAOfiEBS,  FTTBIiIO  WBITEBS,  ATTTHOBS.  and  SCIENTIFIC 

branch  of  Science  or  Literature  which  they  follow;  Arliele,  the  art  wbich  they  cultivate. 

rees  in  this  column. 

'logy,  Lav,  or  Medicine,  and  Undergraduates  of  any  University,  to  be  so  returned. 

Iren  or  young  persons  attending  a  School  or  receiving  regular  instruction  at  home  to  be 

erm  is  to  be  applied  only  to  the  occupiers  of  land.  Sous  or  Daughters  emploved  at  home 
'-"  Farmer*e  Son,**  **  Farmet's  Daughter.**    Persons  employed  on  the  farm  and  sleeping  in 

scribed  as  Farm  Servants.  

Xj  LABGUBEBS,  SHEFHEBDS,  and  others  employed  on  Farms,  but  not 

uld  be  described  as  Agricultural  Labourers,  Shepherds,  &c. 

^GED  IN  COMMEBOE,  as  Merchants,  Brokers,  Agents,  kc,  to  state  in  all  cases 

•ce  in  which  they  are  engaged,  ur  the  staple  in  which  they  chiefly  deal.    Examples t  **Com 

-  Stock  Sxekange,**  **  Tea  Agent." 

lEBCiAL  Teavkller,  SHOPMAN— always  to  add  in  what  brandi  of  business. 

NUFAOTUBES,  or  other  fiusiness,  Mastera  should,  in  all  cases,  be  distinguished. 

ANTJFACTUBES,  and  generally  in  the  Mechanical  Arts,  should  distinctly  state  the 
id  the  MATERIAL,  if  they  are  not  implied  in  the  names,  as  in  ^roM-founder,  /roM-moulder. 
ivided,  both  trade  and  branch  are  to  be  returned,  thus:  "  Watchmaker-^Fitusher ;** 

ate  the  description  of  Mine  in  which  they  work.  Examples. '  "Coal  Miner"  "Lead 
The  term  Miner  sboald  never  be  used  alone. 

vU  Engineers  and  Mining  Engineers  to  be  so  described.  Workmen  employed  in  works  or 
scribed.  Examples:  *^ Engine  Smith  at  Factory,**  "Engine  Fitter  at  Works.'*  Engine 
be  described  in  connection  with  the  manufactorv,  railway,  steam  vessel,  &c.,  in  which  Uiey 
way  Etvaine  Driver,'*  **  Stoker  in  Linen  Factory.*^  *'  Engineer  **  alone  is  not  to  be  used. 
dECHANICS  should  invariably  state  the  particular  branch  of  mechanical  art  or 
yed. 

*'  ITooW*  *'  Worsted*'  "Cotton*'  be.,  should  always  be  written  before  this  general  term, 
terial  which  he  weaves,  thus— ••  Cotton  Weaver,** 

VANTS  should  be  described  according  to  the  nature  of  their  service,  adding  in  all 
mples:  "  Coachman— Domestic  Servant"  **  Oardener— Domestic  Servant,**  **  Cook— Domestic 

FOBTEBS,  li ABOIJBEBS,  to  be  described  accordinjg  to  the  nature  of  their 
tay  Porter,'*  ** Bricklayer* s  Labourer,  "Labourer  in  Iron  Works,**  "General  Labourer.** 
i  term  Lahowrer  should  never  be  used  alone. 

»A  in  some  industrv.but  OUT  GF  EMFLGTMENT  at  the  time  of  the  Census, 
flayer,  unemployed^*  "  Carpenter,  unsmployed." 

GWING  NG  FBGFESBIGN,  TBADE,  GB  CALLING,  and  holdina 
:ir  incomes  chiefly  from  land,  houses,  dividends,  interest  of  money,  annuities,  &c.,  should 
The  indefinite  terms  Gentleman,  Esquire,  are  not  to  be  used.    Persons  who  have 
ntered  thus :  "Retired  Farmer,**  "Retired  Grocer.** 

HILDBEN— The  occupation  of  those  who  are  regularly  employed  from  home,  or 
is  to  be  distinctly  recorded.    See  also  Instruction  Xo.  10. 


he  mode  of  filling  up  this  Return  see  Pattern  Tables  on  another  part  of  this  Foxn. 


Census  (Ireland)  Act,  1890,  63  &  64  Vic,  cap.  46. 

e  such  persons  to  take  the  said  accounts,  Uiey  are  horeby  authorised  and  empowered  to  * 

as  within  their  respective  districts,  respecting  themselves  or  the  persons  constituting  their  ■ 

further  particulars  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  ot  taking  the  said  accounts.'*  i 

ng  to  allow  such  question  to  be  put  or  to  answer  or  wilfully  giving  a  false  answer  to  such  S 
ir  every  such  refusal,  or  false  answer,  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds : 

lall  be  subject  to  any  such  penalty  for  refusing  to  state  his  religious  profe8Sion?V^^QTp  -  \ 
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)NS  FOR  FILLING  UP  THE  SCHEDULE 


first  the  head  of  the  family  resident  in  the  house  on  the  night  of  t 
r  the  members  of  the  family,  and  lastly,  visitors  stopping  in  the  house  th 
ti  should  be  filled  in  only  in  case  of  a  person  afflicted  with  one  of  the  fo 
the  instructions  below,  and  Column  13  only  for  such  as  are  shown 
13,  but  in  everyone  of  the  other  columns  an  entry  should  be  made  agnir 
n,  no  blanks  being  left.  General  and  vague  t^rms  for  sect  nnd  occnpati 
he  word  '*  Ditto  "  should  not  be  used,  but  each  entry  made  in  full. 

the  names  in  orders  as  prescribed  above. 

»i).— Enter  the  main  Religion,  as  shown  in  the  specimen   schedule 
first  page  of  this  form. 

ws  denomination). — Enter  the  sect  or  denominntion,  but  do  not  u 
leral  terms,  such  as  "Protestant,**  " £piscopalian,'V  &c.  If  no  sect 
urned  enter  the  word  "  Unsectairian.*' 

—Enter  European  (including  Australian,  Canadiad,  American,  kt 
rasian,  Armenian,  die. 

«a/i7y).— Enter  the  nationality  to  which  the  penton  considers  himself 
"self  to  belong. 

-Enter  whether  male  or  female. 

—Enter  the  age  last  birthday;  and  against  children  of  less  than  a  yi 
,  write  "Infant." 

condition). — Show  whether  each  person,  infant  or  grown  up,  is  marri 
niHriied,  or  widowed.  Persons  who  have  been  married  but  have  now 
husband  living,  should  be  shown  as  *'  widowed." 

it-tdngue). — Enter  the  language  ordinarily  spoken  in  the  household  of 
rents. 

th-plaee.)^jf  bom  in  India  give  the  district  and  province;  if  bom  onl 
dia  the  country,  but  do  not  enter  the  names  of  counties,  towns  or  villa| 
c«pt  m  the  case  of  London,  or  of  Calcutta  or  Bombay,  Madras,  or  RHn);o 

(patinn,  /r.).— Enter  the  occupation  of  all  who  do  work  of  any  sort,  i 
e  source  of  income  of  such  as  nve  on  property,  4rc.  For  children  of  wli 
er  age  and  for  women  who  do  no  regular  work  for  wages  or  profit,  entei 
aekett  the  occupations  of  the  head  of  the  family  or  other  person  v 
pports  them.  If  a  person  has  more  than  one  occupation,  enter  the  cl 
e  onlv,  unless  one  or  the  other  occupations  be  landholding  or  cullivuti 
which  case  both  should  be  entered.  General  terms  such  as  "Governraei 
"Railway  ^^Ttwcf,**" Commerce," "Clerk,"  &c., should  not  be  used,  but  i 
act  kind  of  service  or  dealing  must  be  specified.  Persons  temporarily  < 
employ  should  be  returned  under  thtir  last  ordinary  occupation. 

r«/io»).— Enter  as  "  Learning  "  all  who  are  under  instruction  whethei 
me  or  at  school  or  at  college.  Those  who  are  not  under  instruction  but 
le  to  buth  read  and  write  should  be  shown  as  "  Literate ; "  and  those 
[latever  age  who  are  not  under  instruction,  and  who  do  not  know  how 
ad  and  >«  rite,  or  who  can  read  hut  not  write,  or  who  can  only  sign  tli 
n  name,  shuuld  be  entered  as  "  Illiterate." 

mage  ihuwn).— No  entry  is  to  be  made  in  this  column  except  for  th 
own  as  "Literate"  in  column  12,  in  whose  case  English  should  here 
ecified,  or  the  language,  other  than  Indian  vernaculars,  which  each  pen 
n  both  read  and  write  best. 

mitie4t).'—lf  any  person  be  (a)  of  unsound  mind ;  (b)  deaf-mute  from  bii 
it  from  accident  or  disease ;  (c)  totally  blind ;  or  (d)  afflicted  with  the  tJ 
corrosive  leprosy,  an  entry  accordingly  should  be  made  in  this  coin 
Eiiust  that  person's  name. 
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lehote  name  write  a  (V)  in  braeketi  for  "OT*j7or."*  If  there  be  any  o 
^,  write  the  word  "  female  "  in  this  column  (adding  hetr  reUUiomkip  to  » 
le  reet  of  the  columns  for  her  as  usual. 

t  been  named,  enter  the  word  '*  infant."    The  enumerator  is  not  to  insist 
land's  name.    The  serial  number  must  not  be  added  till  the  final  record. 
\ligion). — Enter  here  the  religion  which  each  person  returns — 
,  Jainy  Chrittian^  Parti,  Forest  tribes,  who  are  not  Hindus,  Mussulmans, 
,    ^     .  ^red  in  this  column,  as  Bhil,  Oond^  Odro,  dtc. ;  low  castes  as  Chamar^  Dm 
K*     k^  w^^  religion  which  they  themselTes  return,  and  no  dispute  about  it  is  to  be 
Til"? »  '  V  **  \ct  of  re«pMm;.— Enter  the  sect  of  reliirion  followed  by  each  person  as  the; 
that  book  ovj  ^''alahacharya,  Lingaiat,  ^e,.  for  Hindus;   Sunni,  ShiaJi,  dc,  for  Musi 
"•  ^^^  "JurcA  of  England,  Roman  Catholic,  PrtAyterian,  Lutheran,  Baptist,  Mttho 
, .  •  ^^^.  ^ted,  enter  ''not  returned "  in  this  column,  but  do  not  leave  it  blank, 
cnntinue  the.^,,     ,fcj.— Enter  the  caste  of  Hindus  and  Jains,  and  the  tribes  of  ihi 
q,.esuon  witji^ti^ng^  Buddhists,  &c.~ 

'"  4  If  ?h^^«»i«.  ir«T)i^»i  for  Hindus;  Pathdn,  Moghal,  dc,  for  Mu«8ulmans;  Ei 
.     ,.      vT^Po  not  enter  Taftue  terms,  such  as  Hindustani,  Manoari,  Punjabi,  dr. 

]r^,fJ;\b-divi*ion  of  Caste^  «fcc.;.— If  the  caste  has  been  entered  in  column  4,  e 
that  house^on'^"'^  ***  ^^^^^^^^  Ofwal  of  Bania*,  d-c.    If  ti-iba,  enter  the  clan:  if  rac 

tnnv^h  ^«f*f  Jy  °®^  return  sub-diviiions,  and  in  their  case  the  entry  In  column  4  should 
may  oe,  ac  10,^^  blank.  Native  Christians,  for  instance,  may  be  returned  as  Portugt' 
thflvii  !l^^*  recognized;  Karens  as  .Hgau,  d-c.  ;  Bhils  as  Tadwi,  Pauaila,  de  ;  Gon, 
tne  resioents  ^^i^  ^^  female).— JLuier  here  each  person  as  either  niaU  or  female,  even 
h ''•,? -^T  ".  *°  column  1  already. 

l-'i:»*?K^Jf'«>>— Enter  the  number  of  years  each  person  has  completed.*  For  iofi 
or  so  m  the  b^f^njg  ,.  *~ 

nHn/'  1  thi  ^^"  ^^  ***'  "^  exactly,  the  enumerator  should  ask  the  relations,  or  refer  U 
pnnwu  on  tnt.  jj  ^j^^  person  be  present,  make  a  guess  at  the  age  from  the  appearance. 

».  lou  sn^-ijo  ig  not  voluntarily  produced  before  him. 
must  uave  coi^,,,,^^^^  «tc.;.— Enter  each  person,  whether  infant,  child,  or  grown  up,  a 
his  column  must  not  be  left  blank  for  anyone,  of  whatever  age. 
1  married  should  be  entered  as  married  even  though  they  may  not  have  1 
isbands.    Persons  who  have  been  married,  but  have  no  wife  or  husban'1 

9.  At  nif^numerator  must  accept  the  statement  made  by  the  person,  or,  in  the  cat 
in  your  block 

10.  You  arent-fonpttfj.— Enter  the  language  which  each  person  returns  as  ordinal 
made  fur  his;)arents. 

tonn  for  any  f.Sirf/t-placf).— Enter  the  district  and  state  In  which  each  person  was 
born,  and  oib  province,  add  the  name  of  the  province  to  the  district  of  birr! 

of  them  may  lit  of  India,  enter  the  country,  as  China,  Kabul^  Ceylon.  The  names  of  vill 

11.  YoH  1 

and  do  not  m' Occupation  or  means  of  subsistence.)    IRead  this  rule  very  carefully,  antl  < 

12.  If  th«  doubtful  to  you.]— Enter  here  the  exsct  occupation  or  means  of  liveli 
Mte  end  of  ji  live  on  private  property,  such  as  howte-rent,  pemion,  d-c.  In  the  case  of  ch 
<j.a]>h  3  nbot^  occupation  of  the  head  of  their  family,  or  of  the  person  who  supports 

13.  Befomot  leave  this  column  unfilled  for  any  one,  even  an  infant.  If  a  person  I 
stopping.        chief  one,  except  when  a  person  owns  or  cultivates  land  in  addition  to  an< 

14.  You  Id. 

otit  the  entricbc  used,  such  as  "service,^*  "  Gooemnunt  service^*'  "  Shopkeepino,"  "  vriti 
line  completche  goods  sold,  the  class  of  tcriting  or  labour  must  be  stated.     When  a  pent 

15.  You  lit  should  be  stated  whether  the  land  is  cultivated  in  person  or  all  let  to  1 

16.  Whilifhould  be  stated  whether  he  be  engaged  by  the  month  or  year,  or  is  a  da 
person  is  nowf  occupations  independent  of  their  husbands,  such  as  selling  firewood,  eowi 

17.  Aflm-ig  ox  doing  house-work  for  wages,  should  be  shown  under  thone  oceupati 
landing  placehe  should  be  entered  as  *' maker  and  seller"  of  them.  If  a  person  lives 
men,  pilgrinJiglous  mendicant  or  an  ordinary  beggar.  When  a  person  is  in  Govemi 
Iirc'Hent.  Youal  service  should  be  entered  first,  and  the  word  Government  or  Munid 
block,  and  if  r — Municipal,  labourer — Railway.  * 

18.  If  anfily  out  of  employ,  enter  the  last  or  ordinary  occupation. 

the  27th  Kebr/a«<rMc£jon/— Enter  in  this  column  against  each  person,  whether  grown  u 
or  pin  it  into  illiterate.    Enter  all  those  as  learning  who  are  under  instruction,  eiih 

19.  Aftcras  literate,  those  who  are  able  to  both  read  and  write  any  language,  1 
of  the  specinvr  as  illiterate  those  who  are  not  under  instruction,  and  who  do  not  know 
certified  it  to  but  not  write,  or  can  sign  their  oipn  name  but  not  read. 

20.  AtxoiLanguage  knovm  by  literate).— Enter  here  the  language  which  tho^e  sh< 
for  tilling  up  d  write,  and  if  a  person  knows  how  to  read  and  write  l!.nglish,  as  well  as  a 
Census,  as,  fc 

pretext  conntft  blank  for  those  shown  in  column  12  as  learning  or  illiterate,  ond  excepi 
thouUl  be  entered,  that  best  knovm. 

IrtjtrmitiesJ.-li  any  person  be  blind  of  both  eyes,  or  deaf  and  dumb  from 
leprosy,  enter  the  name  of  the  infirmity  in  this  column. 
RuLB  I.-        °**®  *y®  °°^y»  ®'  ^**°  ***^*  become  deaf  and  dumb  after  birth,  or  who 

male  or  fcina 


enter  the  current  year  of  age. 

J     and  who  are  learning  to  read  and  »  rite,  or  can  alreatly  do  s »,"  can  be 
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Discussion  on  Mr.  Hooker's  Paper. 

Before  the  discassion  was  opened,  Mr.  Hooker  read  the  following 
letter  which  he  had  received  from  Professor  Alfred  Marshall  : — 

"  I  am  completely  in  accord  with  what  yon  say  about  the 
Census  Office  on  p.  355.  Among  the  studies  of  the  small  permanent 
staff  during  the  slack  years,  might  be  an  investigation  of  foreign 
censuses,  and  their  lessons :  both  as  to  administration  and  as  to 
results.  Also  the  *  General  Report '  might  be  divided  into  two 
parts  :  one  to  come  out  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  census, 
bringing  to  a  focus  the  chief  results  of  the  census  ;  and  the  other 
written  more  at  leisure  and  developing  the  valuable,  but  far  too 
short,  explanations  and  suggestions  of  a  more  speculative  character, 
which  are  now  contained  in  it. 

*'  I  think  an  *  Occupation '  heading  should  be  retained  in  the 
General  Census;  though  perhaps  it  might  be  tabulated  under 
fewer  heads  than  now,  provided  a  thorough  Census  of  Occupations 
was  taken  at  another  time. 

"  Partly  in  view  of  the  distinct  statement  with  which  Part  V 
of  the  last  General  Report  opens,  that  accurate  information  as  to 
occupations  *  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  machinery  of  an  ordinary 
census,'  I  am  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  right  thing  to  aim 
for,  is  a  census  relating  to  occupations  and  other  industrial  condi- 
tions, taken  in  a  leisurely  way — under  the  superintendence  either 
of  the  Census  Office  or  the  Labour  Department,  or  of  the  two 
conjointly — by  experienced  investigators  carefully  trained  for  their 
work." 

Dr.  G.  B.  LoNGSTAFF  said  that  the  diverse  methods  of  making 
and  presenting  the  results  of  inquiries  concerning  population  had, 
as  shown  by  their  eminent  Honorary  Fellow,  Herr  Korosi,  of  Buda- 
Pesth,  been  a  constant  trouble  to  statisticians,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
present  paper  would  be  a  step  towards  creating  the  uniformity  so 
earnestly  desired  by  that  gentleman.  The  Census  of  'Canada  was 
particularly  instructive :  there  were  good  and  bad  points  in  the 
method  adopted  in  that  country.  The  bad  point  was  clearly  the 
de  jure  system,  and  any  one  who  had  read  Mr.  Johnson's  apology 
for  that  system,  must  have  felt  how  much  it  was  needed.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  census  was  taken  under  great  difficulties,  and  the 
information  collected  was  interesting,  as  showing  among. other 
things  that  in  a  large  colony  it  was  possible  to  obtain  the  par- 
ticulars as  to  religious  belief  which  were  said  to  be  unattainable 
in  England.  It  was  also  the  only  English  colony  in  which  the 
Hollerith  electrical  machine  was  used.  He  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  work  of  extracting  and  tabulating  the  results 
should  not  be  done  by  human  hands  or  hesbds  at  all,  but  by 
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machinery,  and  if  the  Hollerith  machine  worked  as  well  as  was 
stated,  he  thought  that  even  for  our  simpler  operations,  some  such 
arrangement  would  be  found  of  use  in  England. 

He  would  suggest  that  the  present  was  the  time  for  the  Society 
to  make  a  further  recommendation  to  the  Government  with  regard 
to  future  censuses,  and  to  intimate  that  the  Society  was  as  con- 
vinced as  ever  of  the  necessity  of  taking  a  quinquennial  census. 
Now,  when  the  Census  Office  was  only  just  dissolved,  and  when  the 
facts  were  fresh  in  the  memories  of  all,  it  would  be  well  to  urge 
again  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  should  be  passed  making  the 
Census  a  permanent  institution,  and  founding  a  permanent  depart- 
ment in  charge  of  it.  It  had  been  a  source  of  great  disappointment 
that  the  Government  had  considered  it  necessary  to  create  new 
areas  for  the  County  Councils,  but  now  that  the  evil  existed  some 
cfFort  should  be  made  to  grapple  with  it.  The  ecclesiastical  areas 
caused  great  trouble,  and  were  probably  of  little  use  :  it  would  be 
a  happy  exchange  to  introduce  a  religious  census  in  their  place. 

The  question  of  corruption,  he  thought,  had  not  arisen  so  much 
in  the  British  Empire  as  in  some  other  Anglo-Saxon  communities. 
One  cause  of  false  returns,  not  alluded  to  in  the  paper,  was  the 
extraordinary  love  of  big  figures  that  prevailed  in  the  Far  West, 
not  less  than  among  the  Hindoos.  He  had  been  extremely  struck 
with  the  exaggerated  estimates  of  population  which  were  con- 
stantly to  be  met  with  in  Canada.  In  the  case  of  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul,  situated  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  river,  mere 
municipal  rivalry  had  led  the  latter  to  try  to  show  that  it  was  as 
large  as  Minneapolis,  and  the  results  were  so  palpably  absurd  that 
a  fresh  census  had  to  be  taken,  when  it  was  found  that  St.  Paul 
had  exaggerated  the  number  of  its  people  by  about  20  per  cent.  It 
was  quite  possible  that  the  same  failing  might  exist  in  the  British 
colonies,  but  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  figures  had 
been  exaggerated  to  anything  like  the  same  extent.  In  Canada 
there  had  been  intense  disappointment  at  the  results  of  the 
census,  which  seemed  to  show  that  if  there  had  been  any  desire 
to  exaggerate,  they  had  not  been  very  successful. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch  said  that  Dr.  Longs taff  had  dealt  with  the 
larger  aspects  of  the  question.  He  would  touch  only  on  one  or 
two  points,  upon  which  he  thought  the  census  might  in  future 
supply  infoi^mation.  Lately  engaged  in  an  inquiry  respecting  the 
assistance  of  epileptics,  he  had  found  that  we  had  no  statistics  of 
their  number.  Could  not  a  census  help  us  in  this  matter  ?  So 
in  regard  to  cripples.  Sickness  again  was  a  vague  term ;  but  in 
Ireland  a  census  of  the  sick  was  made.  He  would  ask  those 
conversant  with  the  subject,  whether  the  definition  of  sickness 
adopted  for  the  Irish  census  was  sufficient,  and  whether  the 
results  were  trustworthy.  If  so,  should  not  a  similar  census  be 
made  for  England  and  Wales?  But  ho  wished  particularly  to 
draw  attention  to  the  returns  of  ages.  A  glance  at  the  Diagram 
No.  I  in  Mr.  Hooker's  paper  showed  how  the  ages  accumulated,  by 
some  strange  process,  at  decennial  and  quinquennial  intervals. 
There  seemed  to  be  some  age-attraction  in  round  numbers.     In  u 
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table  of  deaths,  which  was  printed  in  a  paper  of  Mr.  King's  on 
"  Family  Annuities,"  he  found  similar  variations.  The  number 
of  those  aged  44,  for  instance,  numberei  27 ;  those  aged  45 
numbered  51 ;  those  aged  46,  37 ;  and  the  ages  for  49,  50,  and  51 
gave  the  figures  40,  69,  37.  Neithei:  in  the  census  nor  in  the 
reports  of  the  Registrar- General  were  the  ages,  as  returned,  set 
out  year  by  year.  Thus  the  reader  could  not  learn  what  was  the 
actual  amount  of  error  in  the  returns,  for  it  was  concealed  in 
the  numbers  given  for  ages  grouped  in  quinquennial  periods.  So 
much  turned  now  upon  the  actual  number  of  persons  of  a  certain 
age — for  instance,  65 — in  proposals  for  pension  schemes,  that  the 
point  was  important.  It  would  seem  that  the  true  number  of 
those  who  were  65  was  not  known,  and  the  number  of  those  who 
said  they  were  66  was  not  published.  He  had,  at  workhouses 
and  elsewhere,  made  many  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  accuracy 
of  statements  of  age.  He  found  everywhere  that  they  were 
considered  extremely  vague  and  often  wrong.  One  case  he  met 
with  in  which  the  man  had  three  ages :  his  discharge  age,  that  on 
his  parchment ;  his  workhouse  age — to  be  60  was  at  many  work- 
houses a  distinct  advantage,  as  various  minor  privileges  accrued 
to  those  who  were  60  years  of  age  or  more — and  his  real  age,  the 
age  which,  as  he  said,  was  known  only  to  himself.  Judging  from 
Mr.  King's  paper  to  which  he  had  referred,  and  from  the  fact 
that  new  forms  of  conjoint  life  and  old  age  insurance  were  now 
being  proposed  by  insurance  societies,  and,  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
scheme,  as  State  undertakings,  it  was  important  through  the 
census  to  obtain  evidence  upon  several  points  which  had  hitherto 
been  neglected.  One  was  the  number,  ages,  and  sex  of  children 
left  by  each  husband  and  widower ;  another,  the  age  of  the  widow 
at  the  widower's  death ;  a  third,  the  ages  of  husbands,  widowers, 
and  bachelors  at  death,  stated  year  by  year  at  and  after  65.  To 
turn  to  another  question.  One  effect  of  the  introduction  of  the 
new  poor  law  of  1834  was,  it  was  said,  a  migration  of  labour  from 
rural  districts;  this  was  an  interesting  and  important  point. 
The  census  gave  returns  of  population  by  counties  at  decennial 
periods.  The  new  poor  law  came  into  general  operation  about 
1836,  about  the  middle  of  one  of  these  periods.  A  quinquennial 
census  would  have  marked  the  date  of  the  migration,  if  it  took 
place,  with  accuracy.  A  decennial  census  marked  the  period  too 
vaguely.  He  hoped  we  might  yet  have  a  quinquennial  census. 
Mr.  Hooker's  paper  was  a  sketch  of  different  methods  of  census 
taking.  One  of  the  greatest  services  of  accurate  statistics  was  to 
suggest  inconsistencies  which  had  to  be  explained,  and  in  the 
explanation  of  which  causes  of  social  differences  might  be  dis- 
covered, and  apprehended  in  their  quantitative  relations.  He 
hoped  that  on  a  future  occasion  some  paper  might  be  read  on 
intercolonial  statistics,  which,  based  on  local  information,  might 
throw  light  on  the  different  results  obtained  in  different  censuses. 
But,  above  all,  he  hoped  that  at  an  early  date  the  Society  would 
form  a  census  committee,  who  would  obtain  from  those  interested 
in  different  departments  of  work  statements  in  regard  to  new 
facts  and  returns,  which  might  in  their  opinion  be  legitimately 
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obtainable  throngli  or  in  connection  with  the  census.     It  was  not 
too  early  to  form  such  a  committee  now. 

Mr.  F.  Hendriks  did  not  feel  so  sanguine  as  the  last  speaker 
that  a  committee  of  the  Society  would  be  able  to  accomplish 
much,  because  such  a  result  was  opposed  to  previous  experience. 
Speaking  from  personal  knowledge  as  a  member  of  committees  of 
the  Society,  who  had  offered  advice  to  the  Government  previous 
to  the  last  three  or  four  censuses,  he  was  certain  that  but  few  of 
their  suggestions  were  adopted.  The  reason  for  this  was  not  so 
much  the  impracticability  or  want  of  value  of  what  they  had 
advised,  bat  the  cost  of  obtaining  it.  This  resolved  the  question 
into  one  of  £  s,  d, ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  it  could  be 
otherwise  so  long  as  the  Treasury  vote  for  the  census- taking  was 
on  so  restricted  a  scale  as  at  present,  particularly  when  contrasted 
with  what  some  other  nations  are  accustomed  to  spend  on  the 
same  object.  This  was  well  illustrated  by  the  wide  difference 
between  recommendations  agreed  upon  and  progress  really  attained 
in  securing  uniformity  of  method,  when  they  had  met  and  com- 
pared notes  at  international  gatherings  of  the  Statistical  Congress 
and  International  Statistical  Institute,  from  the  time  of  the  first 
of  them,  presided  over  by  the  late  Prince  Consort,  down  to  the 
latest  date,  when  they  had  recently  met  in  Chicago.  He  would 
like  to  ask  their  distinguished  Honorary  Fellow,  Herr  Korosi,  of 
Buda-Pesth,  who  was  present  at  the  meeting  this  evening,  and  who 
was  more  in  touch  with  continental  statisticians,  whether  the 
views  so  amply  discussed  at  various  meetings  of  the  International 
Statistical  Congress,  or  of  the  Institute,  had  borne  much  fruit ;  or 
whether  he  (Herr  Korosi)  saw  any  symptoms  of  progress  in  the 
direction  of  uniformity  ? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Bain£S  said  that  the  Indian  census  was  no  doubt  a 
large  undertaking,  but  that  it  had  not  been  an  exceptionally 
difficult  one.  There  were  none  of  the  physical  difficulties  for 
instance  that  were  mentioned  in  the  Canada  report,  and  he  had 
had  this  advantage,  that  in  India  there  was  a  large  permanent 
village  staff  available  for  the  collection  of  the  data.  With  regard 
to  occupations,  he  himself  held  that  they  ought  not  to  be  included 
in  a  census  inquiry.  He  had  tried  various  methods  and  was  not 
sure  yet  which  was  the  worst,  though  he  believed  that  the  least 
untrustworthy  was  that  of  enumerating  the  people  as  workers  and 
dependents  respectively,  whether  they  were  so  tabulated  after- 
wards or  not.  But  the  only  way  of  getting  a  really  workable 
return  of  occupation  was  by  making  an  independent  inquiry 
extending  over  several  months,  as  had  been  done  in  Germany, 
where  they  had  spent  much  money  and  obtained  very  elaborate 
results,  although  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  whether  the  authori- 
ties were  satisfied  with  them. 

The  question  of  a  more  frequent  census  was  one  which  rather 
interested  the  colonies  and  the  United  States,  where  the  immigrant 
population  increased  very  rapidly,  than  a  country  dependent  on 
internal  growth  like  India.     A  quinquennial  census  confined  to  sex 
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and  age  woTild  be  most  nsefiil,  and  not  yery  expensive.  In  many 
rural  districts  in  India,  a  population  return  was  prepared  every 
year  by  the  village  accountants,  and  it  was,  on  the  whole,  accurate 
as  regards  annual  variation  in  numbers,  but  they  did  not  deal  with 
ages.  This  last  return  was  a  blot  in  all  census  results.  It  would 
bs  well  in  every  census  to  tabulate  if  not  all,  at  least  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  returns  according  to  annual  periods,  even  if  it 
were  simply  by  sexes,  exclusive  of  other  detail.  Such  returns 
would  no  doubt  be  inaccurate,  but  it  was  easier  to  work  on  a  bad 
original  than  on  a  return  which  was  known  to  have  been  corrected, 
but  regarding  which  it  was  not  known  what  corrections  had  been 
made  and  on  what  system.  Statistical  inquirers  wanted  the  ore  as 
it  came  out  of  the  mine  so  that  they  could  work  it  up  for  them- 
selves. A  return  of  education  was  not  perhaps  so  important  in 
England  as  elsewhere,  where  instruction  to  a  certain  standard  was 
compulsory,  and  he  fancied  that,  when  it  was  prepared,  as  in 
Ireland,  some  recent  experiences  in  connection  with  elections  there 
threw  doubt  on  the  accuracy  of  those  returns.  In  India  they 
enumerated  those  under  instruction  as  well  as  those  who  could 
read  and  write  but  were  not  under  instruction,  and  thirdly,  the 
absolutely  illiterate,  which  latter  class  was  held  to  include  those 
who  could  do  no  more  than  sign  their  name.  He  con  side  t«d,  after 
the  experience  of  the  last  two  general  enumerations,  that  the 
threefold  distinction  was  embarrassing,  and  that  all  that  should 
be  recognised  was  :  (a)  those  who  could  read  and  write  more  than 
their  own  names,  and  (h)  those  who  could  not  do  so,  a  question 
which  was  easy  to  put  and  more  likely  to  be  answered  correctly 
than  that  which  he  had  adopted  in  1881  and  1891. 

Herr  J.  KdKdsi  (of  Bnda-Pesth)  said  that  as  this  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  he  had  had  the  opportunity  of  speaking  as  a 
member,  he  would  wish  to  thank  the  Society  for  the  honour  they 
had  conferred  upon  him  in  electing  him  an  Honorary  Fellow.  If 
he  added  anything  to  the  discussion,  it  could  only  be  from  an 
international  point  of  view.  Statistics  of  population  were  un* 
fortunately  only  national,  but  we  really  required  statistics  of  the 
whole  civilized  mankind,  and  to  obtain  them  it  was  necessary  that 
in  the  enumeration  and  the  tabulation  of  the  figures  some  uni- 
formity should  be  introduced  by  all  civilized  Governments,  the 
ages  being  more  generally  combined  with  the  other  data  in  the 
census.  He  would  refer  to  this  in  the  first  place.  In  England  and 
the  colonies  ages  were  tabulated  in  quinquennial  or  decennial 
periods,  but  nature  knew  of  no  such  artificial  divisions,  and  there 
was  no  particular  charm  in  round  numbers.  As  in  the  census 
schedules  the  age  was  returned  not  by  quinquennial  periods  but  by 
single  years,  it  was  not  easy  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
question  why  the  single  years  should  not  be  tabulated,  that  is,  why 
this  information  should  be  corrected.  In  this  connection  he  might 
refer  to  a  curious  experience  regarding  one  of  the  most  important 
matters  connected  with  demography.  The  English  life  tables  were 
accepted  all  over  the  world  as  being  the  most  reliable,  and  in  these 
life  tables  were  to  be  found  the  number  of  the  population jit  each 
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age ;  bnt  the  returns  as  to  single  years  in  tlie  census  not  being 
considered  accurate,  the  ages  in  the  actuarial  tables  were — as  he 
had  been  told — deduced  by  graduating  from  the  quinquennial 
groups  according  to  the  distribution  which  is  found  in  other 
countries.  But  he  thought  that  the  census  of  England  was  at 
least  as  reliable  as  that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  If  there 
were  no  strong  argument  against  it,  and  as  no  further  expense 
would  be  incurred,  he  would  suggest  that  the  number  at  each  age 
should  be  tabulated  and  published.  The  English  censuses,  already 
so  famous  by  the  efforts  of  men  like  Dr.  Farr  and  Dr.  Ogle,  would 
thus  become  still  more  valuable. 

The  classification  of  the  occupations  also  differed  in  each  country, 
and  there  was  no  more  difficult  task  in  census  work.  The  difficulty 
did  not  lie  so  much  in  the  individual  occupation ;  it  was  pretiy 
well  known  who  was  a  shoemaker,  a  tailor,  or  a  sailor,  but  it  was 
not  so  easy  to  decide  what  was  to  be  called  an  intellectual  or  a 
manual  occupation,  or  who  were  to  be  included  under  industries 
connected  with  food,  <&c.  But  these  geneiul  classifications  did  not 
so  much  interest  the  statistician.  The  higher  you  went  in  logic, 
from  specific  to  generic  terms,  and  the  greater  thus  the  abstraction, 
the  poorer  were  the  real  contents  of  the  terms.  Thus  we  could 
represent  in  thought  or  in  drawing  a  lion  or  a  cat,  but  we  ccmld 
not  draw  a  mammal,  or  any  other  genus  of  animals.  But  it  was 
especially  these  genera  which  could  not  be  established  in  the  same 
way  all  over  the  world.  We  should  therefore  accept  only  a  few 
generic  classes  (i.e,,  agriculture,  industry,  trade,  personal  services), 
but  select  twenty  or  thirty  individual  specific  occupations  which 
were  known  everywhere  :  decided  progress  would  have  been  made 
towards  the  unification  of  occupation- statistics. 

Mr.  Hendriks  had  asked  a  question  with  regard  to  the  effect  of 
the  decisions  of  the  International  Statistical  Congress  on  the  unifi* 
cation  of  censuses.  As  for  the  last  census,  he  could  not  yet  answer, 
but  he  intended  to  make  a  report,  and  see  in  what  degree  the 
various  Governments  had  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  the  Congresses  and 
the  Institute.  But  on  going  further  back,  he  stated  (in  his 
"  Projet  d'un  Recensement  du  Monde  ")  that  Governments  had  in 
many  instances  accepted  the  views  of  the  Congresses,  and  he 
considered  this  as  an  encouragement  to  go  on  further.  He  could 
not  therefore  agree  with  Mr.  Hendriks  in  thinking  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Census  Committee  by  the  Society  would  be  of  no 
practical  benefit  with  regard  to  the  next  English  census.  The 
ideas  of  a  single  man  had  often  led  to  changes  of  importance,  and 
the  opinions  of  a  body  like  this  Society  could  not  fail  to  have  some 
influence.  He  therefore  hoped  that  the  suggestion  made  that 
evening  to  appoint  a  Committee  now  would  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Bailey  agreed  with  Herr  Korosi  that  it  would  be 
very  desirable  to  ask  for  a  return  of  the  number  at  each  year  of 
age,  but  not  because  the  accuracy  of  the  results  could  be  at  all 
depended  upon.  Those  who  drew  up  life  tables  began  by  reducing 
the  individual  ages  into  quinquennial  groups ;  even  then  the 
results,  they  were  satisfied,  were  inaccurate ;  the  reason  being  that 
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the  rate  of  mortality  increased  regularly  with  every  year  of  age. 
TheHe  five-year  groups  were  therefore  sabjected  to  a  mathematical 
process  of  graduation.  A  theory  had  been  propounded,  for  which 
there  seemed  to  be  some  foundation,  that  the  rate  of  mortality 
increased  regularly  between  the  age  of  15  and  55  at  about  3  per 
cent,  per  annum,  but  that  65  was  a  climacteric  period,  after  which 
there  was  a  sudden  jump,  the  rate  of  increase  after  that  age  being 
8  per  cent,  per  annum.  Ages  were  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of 
the  census,  and  he  desired  a  return  of  the  number  at  eaoh  year  of 
life,  because  he  believed  that  actuaries  could  make  a  better  use  of 
such  a  table  than  of  one  in  which  the  ages  were  grouped  in  quin- 
quennial periods. 

Major  P.  G.  Craigie  wished  to  refer  to  two  points.  The  first 
was  with  regard  to  the  defective  character  of  the  census  of  occu- 
pations, especially  in  our  own  case  which  he  had  been  looking  at 
from  his  own  point  of  view,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  possible 
the  actual  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  land. 
The  latest  English  census  figures  of  farmers  were  again,  as  in 
former  years,  entirely  different  from  the  total  of  persons  who 
annually  rejwrted  themselves  as  occupying  land.  The  fact  of 
course  only  showed  how  very  largely  the  tillage  of  land  was 
carried  on  in  conjunction  with  and  as  subsidiary  to  other  employ- 
ments. Over  400,000  persons  individually  returned  themselves 
every  year  as  occupying  land  in  England  and  Wales,  but  nothing 
like  that  number  appeared  as  farmers  in  the  occupation  columns  of 
our  census.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  even  in  this  country,  as 
was  indeed  the  case  in  some  foreign  countries,  nearly  half  of  the 
occupiers  of  land  exercised  another  profession  as  well.  The  other 
point  was  the  perennial  one  of  the  extraordinary  and  increasing 
confusion  of  local  divisions  in  this  country,  so  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  combine  the  census  information  with  other  available 
statistics  or  to  determine  what  the  areas  were,  or  how  they  were 
related  to  each  other.  He  hoped  that  before  another  census  was 
taken,  some  reform  might  achieve  uniformity  in  the  areas,  and 
some  method  of  attaching  a  proper  value  to  the  table  of  occupa- 
tions, by  dealing  with  doable  occupation^,  would  have  been 
introduced. 

Mr.  N.  A.  HuMFHRBTS  said  that  from  the  general  tenor  of  the 
remarks  it  was  evident  that  the  main  object  in  which  the  Society 
felt  the  strongest  interest  was  that  there  should  be  more  frequent 
censuses,  a  sentiment  in  which  he  entirely  concurred.  He  believed 
it  was  quite  possible  to  have  a  quinquennial  census  of  a  simple 
character  (including  number,  sex,  and  age)  at  a  comparatively 
small  cost.  A  second  point,  of  scarcely  less  importance,  was  that 
of  continuity,  and  the  impossibility  of  doing  justice  to  a  census  for 
which  opportunity  and  sufficient  time  for  due  preparation  was  not 
provided.  His  experience  convinced  him  of  the  absolute  necessity 
for  a  small  permanent  staff.  The  changes  during  the  last  ten 
years  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  parishes,  in  towns,  and  in  urban 
sanitary  districts,  were  to  be  counted  by  thousands,  and  the  census 
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«tafiE  was  required  to  tabulate,  not  only  the  facts  as  enumerated, 
bat  also  to  ascertain  the  population  of  each  of  these  changed 
areas  at  the  preceding  censas.  Siace  county  councils  had  fa^n 
empowered  to  make  changes  in  areas,  such  changes  were  being 
made  with  increasing  frequency,  and  it  was  now  essential  to  have 
trained  officials  who  could  keep  abreast  of  these  changes.  As 
SDr.,  Longstaff  had  surmised,  the  ecclesiastical  parishes  had  given 
more  trouble  thau  any  others.  The  Local  Government  Board  had 
passed  several  Acts  between  1881  and  1890  dealing  with  detached 
portions  of  parishes,  but  they  all  contained  a  special  clause 
5)royiding  that  the  changes  in  civil  parishes  should  not  affect 
ecclesiastical  parishes. 

He  had  not  himself  seen  the  Hollerith  tabulator  at  work,  but 
iDr.  Ogle  had  been  able  to  inspect  an  electrical  machine  at  Vienna. 
He  (Mr.  Humphreys)  thought  it  had  been  wise  to  wait  and  judge 
^f  the  results  obtained  from  these  machines  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  in  oue  or  two  European  countries  before  adopting 
them  in  this  country.  There  could,  however,  be  no  doubt  but 
that  some  electrical  machinery  would  be  so  perfected  during  the 
current  intercensal  period  as  would  make  it  absolutely  imperative 
ior  England  to  adopt  it.  The  process  of  tabulation  by  the 
•electrical  machine  appeared  to  be  theoretically  perfect,  but  there 
still  remained  unaffected  the  source  of  error  in  punching  the  holes 
in  the  card,  so  that  a  careful  system  of  checking  was  needed. 

Mr.  Loch  and  others  had  suggested  an  increase  in  the  items  of 
information  collected.  But,  as  regarded  epilepsy  and  sickness, 
great  danger  would  be  incurred  in  tabulating  facts  of  such  doubt- 
ful precision;  and  the  same  remark  would  apply  to  education. 
From  the  signatures  in  the  marriage  register  books,  he  had  found 
it  extremely  difficult,  in  hundreds  of  cases,  to  say  whether  the 
person  puiporting  to  sign  had  really  signed,  or  had  only  made 
some  kind  of  a  mark.  On  the  question  of  ages,  he  preferred  the 
quinquennial  groups  for  general  purposes,  while  fully  appreciating 
what  Mr.  Bailey  had  said  with  regard  to  the  convenience,  for  life- 
table  purposes,  oF  having  the  actual  figures  for  each  year,  so  that 
actuaries  might  adopt  their  own  system  of  graduation.  At  the 
same  time,  the  census  volume  did  contain  a  table  in  which  the 
graduated  numbers  at  each  year  of  life  were  given.  There  w«re 
many  difficulties  in  the  classification  of  occupations  which  he 
thought  even  HeiT  Korosi  had  not  fully  realised.  In  manu- 
facturing towns  where  various  textile  industries  were  carried  on, 
thousands  of  persons  returned  themselves  simply  as  '^  weavers  "  or 
"spinners,"  with  absolutely  no  indication  of  whether  they  were 
engaged  in  spinning  wool,  cotton,  or  linen.  Lastly,  with  regard 
to  statistics  of  houses,  he  would  simply  refer  to  the  subject  of 
compounding.  So  long  as  the  compounding  system  was  carried 
out  as  at  present  it  prevented  the  local  authorities  from  furnishing, 
with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  the  number  of  inhabited  houses 
within  any  area,  although  this  information  was  invaluable  for 
checking  the  census  returns,  and  for  facilitating  the  estimation 
of  population  in  intercensal  periods.  It  was  of  importance  that 
some  change  should  be  made  in  the  compounding  system,  iu  order 
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to  enable  local  antborities  to  give  uniform  returns  sbowing  tbe 
number  of  inbabited  bonses  witbin  tbeir  areas. 

Dr.  G.  B.  LoNGSTAFF  pointed  out  vfiih.  reference  to  sickneRs-. 
Rtatistics,  tbat  tbe  prevalence  of   an  east  wind,  or  tbe  contrary, 
migbt  influence  tbe  returns  by  20  or  30  per  cent.,  and  so  render  tbe 
inquiry  valueless  for  comparative  purposes. 

Tbe  Chairman  (Dr.  R.  Giffen)  tbougbt  tbat  Herr  Korosi  would 
require  to  revise  bis  opinion  as  to  tbe  ease  witb  wbicb  tbe  numberR 
engaged  in  wbat  be  described  as  ordinary  occupations  migbt  he- 
given.  Among  sucb  be  bad  mentioned  sailors.  In  tbe  official) 
returns  tbere  were  some  200,000  so-called  sailors  in  tbe  United 
Kingdom,  but  if  tbe  figures  were  analysed  it  appeared  tbat  balf  of 
tbese  were  engineers,  firemen,  stewards  and  stewardesses.  "Sailor  '* 
was  tbus  a  very  composite  term  in  tbe  mercantile  marine  of 
England,  and  in  a  proper  return  of  occupations  tbe  question  would 
arise  wbetber  engineers  employed  at  sea  sbould  be  classified 
separately,  or  wbether  tbey  sbould  form  part  of  tbe  great  groups 
of  engineers;  and  tbe  like  questions.  Tbe  question  of  tbe 
permanent  Census  office  was  one  wbicb,  be  tbougbt,  sbould  really 
be  taken  up  by  tbe  Society  at  an  early  period.  Tbere  was  no  doubt 
tbat  tbe  last  census  was  rendered  less  useful  tban  it  ongbt  to  bave 
been  in  some  respects  because  tbe  Census  Act  bad  not  been  passed 
in  sufficient  time.  Tbere  ougbt  to  be  a  proper  staff  permanently 
engaged,  first  of  all  in  tbe  preliminary  work  of  making  tbe 
necessary  arrangements  and  tben  after  it  was  completed^  devoting 
an  adequate  time  to  bringing  out  all  tbe  results  wbicb  ougbt  to 
be  studied  by  a  permanent  census  staff,  but  wbicb  could  not  be 
adequately  dealt  witb  in  a  report  publisbed  so  soon  as  tbree  years 
after  tbe  census  was  over.  He  was  quite  sure  tbat  sucb  a  metbod 
would  be  more  economical  tban  tbe  present  system,  and  be  tbougbt 
tbat  it  would  be  perfectly  legitimate  for  tbe  Society  to  press  on  tbe 
Government  tbe  need  of  a  permanent  Census  Office. 

Mr.  Hooker  in  reply,  after  tbanking  tbe  audience  for  tbe  kind 
expressions  witb  wbicb  tbe  paper  bad  been  received,  said  tbat  be 
could  mention  anotber  case  of  exaggeration,  also  in  tbe  United 
States,  wbicb  bad  occurred  tbrougb  tbe  scbedules  being  filled  up 
by  tbe  enumerator.  Tbis  was  in  connection  witb  tbe  census  of 
Alaska,  wbicb  bad  been  taken  in  tbe  first  instance  by  Ivan  Petroff, 
a  man  wbo  afterwards  gained  some  notoriety  by  bis  false  transla-^ 
tion  of  certain  Russian  documents  put  forward  in  tbe  Bebring  Sea 
Arbitration.  He  appeared  also  to  bave  returned  tbe  population 
of  Alaska  at  a  number  far  below  tbe  reality ;  tbe  figures  in  tbe 
final  report  being  mucb  above  tbose  originally  given  by  Petroff^ 
wbo  bad  been,  indeed,  subsequently  dismissed.  Mr.  Hooker  fully 
agreed  witb  tbe  suggestion  tbat  a  Committee  of  tbe  Society 
should  be  appointed  now  to  consider  tbe  necessary  obanges  in  tbe 
procedure  adopted  for  taking  tbe  Census.  Tbe  facts  were  now 
fresb  in  tbe  memories  of  all  tbose  concerned,  and  even  if  tbe 
Government  did  take  no  definite  action  (as  Mr.  Hendril^s  bad 
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suggested),  the  difficulties  experienced,  and  the  recommendations 
made  would  at  least  be  placed  on  record ;  while  it  was  only  bj  . 
continually  bringing  the  facts  before  the  public  that  the  desired 
results  would  be  attained. 
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I. — Tables  of  the  Production  of  Oold  and  Silver  in  the  World  since 
the  Discovery  of  America. 

It  has  been  thought  desirable  to  present,  in  as  saccinct  a  form 
as  possible,  statistics  of  the  world's  prodaction  of  the  precious 
metals  since  the  discovery  of  America,  according  to  the  most 
reliable  sources.  From  1492  nntil  1890  the  most  reliable  estimates 
are  undoabtedly  those  of  the  late  Dr.  Soetbeer ;  and  his  statistics 
for  that  period,  as  given  in  his  Edelmetall-produhtion,  and  at 
intervals,  in  Conrad's  Jahrhuchet  fiir  Nationalohmomie  und  Statistih^ 
have  accordingly  been  thrown  into  two  tables — the  first  for  gold, 
and  the  second  for  silver.  Since  then,  the  most  anthoritative 
estimates  are  those  of  Mr.  J.  Leech,  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Mint)  and  his  figores  of  the  world's  annual  production  up 
till  1893  are  given  since  1877,  in  order  that  his  totals  may  be 
compared  with  those  of  Soetbeer.  Tables,  rather  more  detailed, 
are  also  added,  as  being  interesting  more  especially  in  connection 
with  the  countries  concerned,  of  the  production  of  precious  metals 
during  a  series  ofyears  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States, 
Australasia,  and  South  Africa. 
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Table  I,— Average  Annual  Production  of  Gold 


1493-1520 

1521-  *44 
'45-  '60 
*61-  *80 
*81-1600 

1601-  *20 
*21-  '40 
'41-  '60 
'61-  '80 
'81-1700 

1701-  '20 
'21-  '40 
'41-  '60 
'61-  '80 
'81-1800 

1801-  '10 
'11-  '20 
'21-  '30 
'31-  '40 
'41-  '50 
'51-  '65 
66-  '60 
61-  '65 
'66-  '70 
'71-  '75 


1876. 

'77. 

'78. 

'79. 
1880. 


1881. 

'82, 
'83. 
'84. 
'86. 
'86. 
'87. 
'88. 
'89. 
1890. 


A.n«na- 


2,ooo 
1,500 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,280 
960 
1,000 

1,625 
1.950 
1,775 
1,560 
1,690 
1,650 
i>395 


1,904 

1,713 
1,824 
1,610 


1,597 
1,741 
I  Ml 
1,711 

J, 745 
1,805 
1,878 
1,816 

2,198 
2,104 


40 

95 

130 

165 

815 

8,375 

7,050 

22,515 

24,730 

26,570 

24,084 

30,050 

38,380 


38,600 
41,000 
42,100 
42,600 
41.400 


83,700 
33,100 
32,800 
82,700 
80,200 
30,872 
30,232 
32,052 
34,867 
33,810 


Africa. 


Mexico.      iNewGnnada. 


3,000 
2,400 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
3,000 


Inoladed 

in 
Tarious 


2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,500 
4,000 
4,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
4,000 
4,500 
5,000 
3,000 
3,200 
3,300 
3,400 
3,500 
3,500 
3,500 
3,500 
3,500 


South  Africa 
and  Guinea. 


1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,600 
2,000 
2,200 
2,900 
6,800 
12,200 


Mexico,  Colombia,  and 
Brazil. 


7,200 
7,100 
7,200 
7,100 
6,700 


Mexico. 


1,800 
1,400 
1,440 
1,780 
1,300 
924 
1,Z40 
1,465 
1,362 


New  Grannda 
and  Guiana. 


10,400 

10,700 

12,000 

i3>8oo 

11,800 

10,200 

9,200 

8,100 

8,300 


Brazil. 


1,500 
2,750 
8,850 
14,600 
10,350 
6,450 
8,760 
1,760 
2.200 
3,000 
2,400 
2,200 
2,120 
2,400 
1,750 
1,720 


Included 

J.       in       -< 

yarioiu 


Note. — The^figu^e8  for  1493-1875  are  taken  from  Soetbeer's  Edelmetall-produklion, 
1879  J  for  1876-80^,  from  his  Materialen  gur  Erlduterung  und  Bevrteilung  der  wirUchaf- 
tlichen  Edelmetall^Mltnisse  und  der  W&hrungtfrage,  1886;  for  1881-90,  from  his  artide 
on  Edelmetaligewinri^ng  und  Venoendung  in  the  Jahrbiicher  der  Nationaldhonomie  und 
Statistik,  1891. 
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Bolim 
(Potofi). 


Chile. 


United 
States. 


Australia. 


China. 


Various. 


Total. 


•  The  figures  for  Aastria-Hungary  for  1876-90  are  taken  from  the  Staiistitche 
TabeUen  zur  Wahrungafrage  der  Oesterreichischungarischen  Monarchie,  1892,  where  they 
are  given  as  Soetbeer*8. 
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Table  IL — Average  Annual  Production  of  Silveb 

Germany. 

Austria-Hungiiry. 

Europe  (variouB). 

Riu»ia. 

Mexico. 

1493-1520  .... 

n,ooo 

24,000 

12,000 

— 

— 

1521-  '44  .... 

15,000 

82,000 

12,000 



3,400 

'45-  '60  .... 

19,400 

30,000 

13,000 

— . 

15,000 

'61-  '80  .... 

15,000 

23,500 

10,000 

— 

50,200 

'81-1600  .... 

14,300 

17,000 

1 0,000 

— 

74,300 

1601-1620  .... 

10400 

11,000 

8,000 



81,200 

'21-  '40  .... 

6,000 

8,000 

13,000 

— 

88,200 

'41-  '60  .... 

6,500 

8,000 

11,000 

— 

95,200 

'61-   '80  .... 

7,000 

10,000 

10,000 

— 

102,100 

'81-1700  .... 

11,400 

10,000 

9,000 

— 

110,200 

1701-1720  .... 

i5>3oo 

10,000 

8,000 

— 

163,800 

'21-  '40  .... 

25»200 

12,500 

8,500 

— 

230,800 

'41-  '60  .... 

21, 100 

24,000 

10,000 

7,945 

301,000 

'61-  '80  .... 

18,100 

24,000 

11,000 

20,140 

366,400 

'81-1800  .... 

23,900 

26,000 

9,000 

20,360 

562,400 

1801-1810  .... 

20,900 

29,500 

9,000 

20,150 

553,800 

'11-  '20  .... 

23,700 

25,000 

9,000 

22,770 

312,000 

'21-  '30  .... 

28,200 

21,000 

11,000 

23,260 

264,800 

'31-  '40  .... 

29,800 

20,040 

16,000 

20,610 

331,000 

'41-  '50  .... 

36,000 

30,600 

45,000 

19,515 

420,300 

'51-  '65  .... 

48,960 

85,000 

72,000 

17,166 

466,100 

'56-  '60  .... 

61,510 

81,700 

130,000 

17,380 

447,800 

'61-  '65  .... 

68,320 

36,500 

121,000 

17,230 

473,000 

'GGr.  '70  .... 

89,125 

89,970 

122,000 

16,290 

520,900 

'71-  '75  .... 

143,080 

38,550 

215,000 

11,495 

601,800 

1876 

139.779 
147,612 

47,947 
47,675 

■V 

p 

601,000 

'77 

634,000 

'78 

167,988 

48,662 

644,000 

'79 

177,507 
186,011 

48,196 
47,701 

699,000 
701,000 

'80 

'81 

186,990 
214,982 

48,942 
47,663 

721,000 
738,000 

*82 

'83 

23C,o62 

248,116 
309,418 

49,335 
49,907 
52,748 

1  Tarious 

.739,000 
785,000 
771,000 

'84 

'soZZZZ 

'86 

319,598 

61,739 

728,600 

'87 

367,633 
406,603 

403,037 

64,097 
52,018 
62,661 

750,000 

848,600 

1,175,000 

'88 

'89 

'90.^ 

402,256 

60,613 

- 

Note. — The  figures  for  eftoh  group  of  years  are  taken  from  the  same  souroes  as  those 
for  the  production  of  gold. 
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Pern. 

BoUvia  (Poloti), 

CbUe. 

United  SUtet. 

Various. 

Total. 

— 

— . 

—                      — 

— 

47,000 

1493-1520 

27,300 
48,000 
46,000 
46,000 

183,200 
151,800 
254,300 

—                      — 

500 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 

90,200 
311,600 
299,500 
418,900 

1521-1544 
'45-  '60 
'61-  '80 
'81-1600 

103,400 
103,400 
108,400 
103,400 , 
103,400 

205,900 
172,000 
139,200 
100,500 
92,900 

—                      — 

3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
4,000 
5,000 

422,900 
393»6oo 
366,300 
337,000 
341,900 

1601-1620 
'21-  '40 
'41-  '60 
'61-  '80 
'81-1700 

103,400 
108,400 
108,400 
121,600 
128,400 

49,100 
43,800 
58,200 
83,000 
98,000 

1,000                 — 
1.600                 — 
2,500                 — 
5,000                 — 

6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 

355,600 
431,200 

533.H5 
652,740 
879,060 

1701-1720 
'21-  '40 
'41-  '60 
'61-  '80 
'81-1800 

151,300 
88,000 
68,000 
90,000 

108,000 

96,500 
49,300 
42,300 
61,000 
66,000 

7,000 

5,000 

6,000 

20,000 

45,000 

— 

6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
8,000 
10,000 

894,150 
540,770 
460,560 
596,450 
780,415 

1801-1810 
'11-  '20 
'21-  '30 
'31-  '40 
'41-   '50 

*  These  figures  include  the  prodaction  from  Colombia  since  1881. 
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Table  III. — Anrvudl  Production  of  Gold  and  Stiver  (in  Kilogrammes),  as 
Estimated  hy  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint. 


Gold. 

SiWer. 

1886  

Gold. 

surer. 

1877  

171,453 

2,174,610 

159,741 

2,902,471 

78  

179,175 

2,282,573 

'87  

159,155 

2,990,398 

'79  

163,675 

2,313,731 

'88  

159,809 

3,385,606 

1880 

160,152 

2,32^,941 

'89  

185,809 

3,901,809 

'81  

155,016 

2,458,322 

'82  

153,470 

2,690,109 

1890  

170,248 

4,144,233 

'88  

148,583 

2,769,197 

'91  

181,339 

4,493,100 

'84 

153,017 

2,665,386 

'92  

196,814 

4,730,647 

'86  

163,162 

2,849,995 

'93  

Table  IV. — Prodtietion  of  Gold  and  Silver,  in  Ounces,  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 


[From  the  Mineral  Staiitixcs  of  the  United  KingdomJ] 


Year. 

Gold. 

SUver. 

Year. 

Gold. 

SUver. 

1861  

2,784 

570,474 

1878  

702 

397,471 

'62  

5,299 

686,123 

'79  

447 

333,674 

'63  

552 

634,004 

'64  

2,887 

641,088 

1880  

10 

297,283 

'66  

1,664 

724,856 

'81  

4 

310,048 

'66  

743 

636,688 

'82  

226 

372,544 

'67  

1,520 

805,394 

'83  

66 

344,053 

'68  

1,012 

841,328 

'84  

— 

325,718 

'69  

18 

831,891 

'85  

3 

320,520 

'86  

— 

325,427 

1870  

191 

784,562 

'87  

58 

320,345 

'71  

— 

761,490 

'88  

8,745 

321,425 

'72  

— 

628,920 

'89  

3,890 

306,149 

'73  

— 

531,077 

'74  

385 

509,277 

1890  

206 

29^,724 

'75  

579 

487,358 

'91  

4,008 

279,792 

'76  

293 

483,422 

'92  

2,835 

271,259 

'77  

143 

497,375 

'93  
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Tabus  V. — Production  of  Oold  and  Silver  in  the  United  States 
since  1845  {in  Dollars), 

[The  estimato  for  1845-73  is  bj  B.  W.  Raymond,  Commissioner,  and  since 
by  the  Director  of  the  Mint.] 


Yw. 


1845.. 
'46.. 
'47.. 
'48.. 
'49.. 

I860.. 
'51.. 
'52. 
'53.. 
'64.. 
'56.. 
'56.. 
'67.. 
'58.. 
'59.. 

I860.. 
'61.. 


'64.. 
'65.. 
'66.. 
'67.. 
'68.. 
'69.. 

1870.. 
'71.. 
'72.. 
'73.. 
'74.. 
'75.. 
'76.. 
'77.. 
'78.. 
'79.. 

1880.. 
'81.. 


'83... 
'84... 
'86... 
'86... 
'87... 
'88... 


1890.. 
'91.. 
'92.. 


Gold.* 


$ 

1,008,327 

1,139,357 

889,085 

10,000,000 

40,000,000 

50,000,000 
55,000,000 
60,000,000 
65,000,000 
60,000,000 
55,000,000 
55,000,000 
55,000,000 
50,000,000 
50,000,000 

46,000,000 
43,000,000 
39,200,000 
40,000,000 
46,100,000 
53,225,000 
53,500,000 
51,725,000 
48,000,000 
49,500,000 

50,000,000 

43,500,000 
36,000,000 
36,000,000 
33,500,000 
33,400,000 
39,900,000 
46,900,000 
51,220,000 
38,900,000 

36,000,000 
34,700,000 
32,500,000 
30,000,000 
30,800,000 
31,800,000 
35,000,000 
33,000,000 
33,175,000 
32,800,000 

32,845,000 
33,175.000 
33,000,000 


SilYer.* 


$ 

60,000 
60,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 

50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
500,000 
100,000 

150,000 

2,000,000 

4,600,000 

8,500,000 

11,000,000 

11,250,000 

10,000,000 

18,500,000 

12,000,000 

12,000,000 

16,000,000 
28,000,000 
28,750,000 
85,760,000 
37,800,000 
31,700,000 
88,800,000 
89,800,000 
45,200,000 
40,800,000 

89,200,000 
43,000,000 
46,800,000 
46,200,000 
48,800,000 
61,600,000 
51,000,000 
63,350,000 
59,195,000 
64,646,000 

70,464,000 
75,417,000 
73,697,00) 


Total. 


$ 

1,058,327 

1,189,357 

939,085 

10,050,000 

40,050,000 

50,050,000 
55,050,000 
60,050,000 
65,050,000 
60,050,000 
55,050,000 
55,050,000 
55,050,000 
50,500,000 
50,100,000 

46,150,000 
45,000,000 
43,700,000 
48,500,000 
57,100,000 
64,475,000 
63,500,000 
65,225,000 
60,000,000 
61,500,000 

66,000,000 
66,500,000 
64,750,000 
71,750,000 
70,800,000 
65,100,000 
78,700,000 
86,700,000 
96,400,000 
79,700,000 

75,200,000 
77,700,000 
79,300,000 
76,200,000 
79,600,000 
83,400,000 
86,000,000 
86,350,000 
92,370,000 
97446,000 

103,309,000 
108,592,000 
106,697,000 


*  Kilogram  of  gold  »  $664.60 ;  kilogram  of  silver  —  $41.56. 
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Table  VI. — Estimated  Production  of  Gold  in  Augtralia  and  New  Zealand  from  the 
Earliest  Records  {in  (hmceB\ 

[From  the  Annual  Beporte  of  the  Deputy  Master  of  the  London  Mint  for  1885  and  1893.] 


Year. 

New  South 
Wales. 

New  Zealand. 

Queensland.* 

South 
lustralia.t 

Tasmania. 

Victoria. 

West 
Australia. 

Total. 

oz. 

oz. 

OS. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

OS. 

1851.... 

144,120 

— 

— 

— 

— 

212,899 

— 

357,019 

^52.... 

818,751 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

2,286,535 

— . 

3,105,286 

'53.... 

548,052 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,744,098 

— 

3,292,150 

*54.... 

237,910 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,218,483 

— 

2,456,393 

'55.... 

171,367 

— 



— 

— 

2,819,288 

— 

2,990,655 

'56.... 

184,600 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3,053,744 

— 

3,238,344 

'57.... 

175,949 

io,437 

— 

— 

— 

2,830,213 

— 

3,016,599 

'58.... 

286,798 

U.534 

— 

— 

— 

2,596,231 

— 

2,896,563 

'59.... 

329,363 

7,336 

— 

— 

— 

2,348,703 

— 

2,685,402 

I860.... 

384,053 

A.Sl^ 

— 

— 

— 

2,224,069 

— 

2,612,660 

'61.... 

465,685 

194,031 

— 

— 

— 

2,035,173 

— 

2,694,889 

'62.... 

640,622 

4x0,862 

— 

— 

— 

1,730,201 

— 

2,781,685 

'63.... 

466,111 

628,450 

— 

— 

— 

1,694,819 

— 

2,789,380 

'64.... 

340,267 

480,171 

— 

— 

— 

1,622,447 

— 

2,442,885 

'65.... 

320,316 

574,574 

— 

— 

— 

1,611,554 

— 

2,506,444. 

'66... 

290,014 

735,376 

— 

— 

348 

1,546,948 

— 

2,572,686 

'67.... 

271,886 

686,905 

— 

— 

1,363 

1,501,446 

— 

2,461,600 

'68.... 

255,662 

637,474 

— 

— 

692 

1,684,918 

— 

2,578,746 

'69.... 

251,491 

614,281 

— 

— 

137 

1,544,756 

— 

2,410,665 

1870.... 

240,858 

544,880 

— 

— 

964 

1,304,304 

— 

2,091,006 

'71.... 

328,609 

730,029 

— 

— 

6,005 

1,368,942 

— 

2,428,585 

'72.... 

425,129 

445,370 

— 

2,494 

6,969 

1,331,377 

— 

2,211,339 

'73... 

361,784 

505.337 

ToUlto 
1877 

98 

4,661 

1,170,397 

— 

2,042,277 

'74... 

270,823 

376,388 

8,351 

4,650 

1,097,643 

— 

1,757,855 

'75... 

230,883 

355,3*1 

inclusire.^ 

13,742 

3,010 

1,068,417 

— 

1,671,374 

'76.... 

167,412 

322,016 

9,857 

11,107 

963,760 

— 

1,474,152 

'77.... 

124,111 
119,665 

371,685 
310,486 

2,646,916 

xi,8ii 
10,745 

5,777 
25,249 

809,653 
758,040 

1,323,037 

'78.... 

310,247 

1,534,432 

'79.... 

109,660 

287,464 

288,556 

14,250 

60,155 

758,947 

— 

1,519,022 

1880.... 

118,600 

305,248 

267,136 

13,245 

52,595 

829,121 

— 

1,585,945 

'81.... 

149,627 

270,561 

270,945 

16,975 

56,693 

833,378 

— 

1,598,179 

'82.... 

140,469 

25^,204 

224,893 

15,668 

49,122 

864,610 

— 

1,545,966 

'83.... 

123,806 

^8,374 

212,783 

15,938 

46,677 

780,253 

— 

1,427,731 

'84.... 

107,199 

229,946 

307,804 

21,454 

42,339 

778,618 

— 

1,487,360 

'85.... 

103,736 

237,371 

810,941 

18,327 

37,317 

735,218 

— 

1,442,910 

'86.... 

101,416 

226,668 

340,998 

21,115 

31,014 

665,396 

3,000 

1,389,607 

'87.... 

110,288 

203,869 

425,928 

37,371 

41,751 

617,751 

— 

1,436,953 

'88.... 

87,503 

201,219 

481,643 

16,763 

39,610 

625,026 

50,000 

1,501,764 

'89.... 

112,948 

203,211 

739,103 

20,833 

33,050 

614,839 

15,493 

1,739,477 

1890.... 

127,460 

193,193 

610,587 

24.831 

20,510 

588,560 

84,209 

1,599,350 

'91.... 

153,335 

251,996 

561,641 

28,700 

48,769 

576,399 

80,311 

1,651,151 

'92.... 

156,870 

237,392 

605,612 

38,974 

43,278 

654,456 

59,548 

1,796,130 

'93.... 

179,288 

226,811 

616,940 

33,820 

37,687 

671,126 

110,890 

1,876,562 

Total 

10,729,486 

12,534,009 

9,222,668 

395,362 

711,399 

58,772,756 

808,451 

92,669,131 

*  The  production  of  Queensland  to  1877  incloBive,  is  given  as  2,646,9x6  oz?.,  but  no  details 
are  available. 

f  Ko  reliable  information  obtainable.  Amounts  given  show  the  quantity  received  at  the 
Mints  in  Australia. 
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Tablb  VII. — Estimated  Production  of  Silver  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  from,  the  Earliest  Records  (in  Ounce^, 

[From  the  Annual  Beports  of  the  Deputy  Master  of  the  London  Mint  for 
1885  and  1893.] 


Tenr. 

New  South 
Wale«.* 

New 
Zealand. 

QueenB- 
land. 

South 
AustraUa. 

Taanaauia. 

Victoria.t 

Total. 

1862... 
'63.... 

OS. 

oz. 

08. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 



»_ 







1,098 

1,098 

'64.... 

— 

— 

■  — 

— 

— 

5,688 

5,688 

*66.... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3,379 

3,379 

'66... 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,348 

2,348 

'67.... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

78 

78 

'68.... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5,761 

5,761 

'69.... 

753 

11,063 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ii,8i6 

1870.... 

I3»868 

37,123 



— 



50,99" 

'71.... 

71,3" 

80,272 

— 

— 

— 

— 

151,583 

'72.... 

49,544 

37,064 

— 

— 

— 

8,011 

94,619 

'73... 

66,997 

36,187 

— 

— 

— 

14,347 

117,531 

'74.... 

78,027 

40,566 

— 

— 

— 

11,906 

130,499 

'76.... 

5^,553 

29,085 

— 

— 

— 

21,842 

103,480 

'76... 

69,179 

12,683 

— 

— 

— 

26,355 

108,217 

'77.... 

31,409 

33,893 

— 

— 

— 

19,717 

85,019 

'78.... 

60,563 

23,018 

— 

— 

— 

22,995 

106,576 

'79.... 

83,164 

20,645 

— 

— 

— 

23,728 

127,537 

1880.... 

9MI9 

20,005 







28,247 

134,671 

'81.... 

57,254 

18,885 

— 

— 

— 

20,957 

97,096 

'82.... 

38,618 

5,694 

— 

— 

— 

20,343 

64,655 

'83.... 

77,065 

16,826 

— 

— 

— 

22,121 

116,012 

'84.... 

93,660 

24,914 

— 

— 

— 

27,070 

145,644 

'85.... 

794,^73 

16,624 

— 

— ■ 

— 

28,951 

859,748 

'86.... 

1,0x5,433 

12,108 

— 

— 

— 

26,422 

1,053,963 

'87... 

177,307 

20,809 

— 

— 

— 

26,321 

224,437 

'88... 

375,063 

403 

— 

— 

— 

27,331 

402,797 

'89.... 

416,895 

24,105 

• 

— 

12,000 

30,281 

483,281 

1890.... 

496,552 

32,627 

• 





25,966 

555,145 

'91.... 

729,590 

28,023 

— 

10,000 

202,797 

30,039 

1,000,449 

'92... 

350,661 

22,053 

203,680 

— 

177,445 

35,857 

789,696 

'93.... 

531*972 

63,076 

? 

— 

• 

40,941 

Total 

5,823,030 

667,751 

— 

10,000 

392,242 

553,100 

•  See  next  tables  (VIIa  and  b). 

t  Extracted  from  gold  at  Melbourne  mint. 


Besides  the  quantities  mentioned  in  the  above  table,  a  con- 
siderable amoant  of  silver  lead  and  silver  ore  is  raised,  and 
exported,  being  smelted  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This  production 
is  especially  important  in  New  South  Wales,  and  is  given  in  the 
Statistical  Register  of  New  South  Wales  for  1892  as  follows : — 
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Table  VIIa. — Silver  Lead  an4  Silver  Ore^  the  Produce  of  New  South 
Wales,  Exported  (in  Tons,  with  the  Value). 


QuAutity 
of  Ore. 

Value. 

1888     . 
'89 

1890 

'91 

'92 

'93 

Qiumtity 
of  Ore. 

Vslue. 

Up  to  1881.... 
1882 

Tons 

192 

12 

106 

4,668 

2,286 

4,802 

12,530 

£ 

S»o2S 

360 

1,625 

123,174 

107,626 

294,485 

54»,952 

Tons 
29,842 
81,545 

131,040 
147,780 
138,355 
214,260 

£ 

1,075,737 
1,899,197 

'83 

'84 

2,667,144 

3,484,739 
2,420,952 

2,953,589 

•85 

'86 

'87 

The  fignres  for  1898  in  the  above  table,  as  well  as  the  following 
figores  for  Qneensland  and  Tasmania,  are  from  the  Reports  of  the 
Deputy  Master  of  the  London  Mint : — 

Table  VIIb. — Silver  Lead  and  Stiver  Ore  Raised  in  Queensland  and 
Tasmania  {in  Tons,  with  the  Value), 


Queensland,  1889 
'90 


Quantity 
of  Ore. 


Tons 
1,104 
1,913 


Value. 


£ 
61,500 
5^,639 


Tasmania,  1893.. 


Quantity 
of  Ore. 


Tons 
15,710 


Value. 


£ 

188,520 


There  are,  strictly  speaking,  no  official  statistics  of  the  produc- 
tion of  gold  in  Sonth  Afinca;  bat  as  it  is  all  exported  to  the 
United  Kingdom  as  bnllion,  the  following  figures,  taken  from  the 
Trade  Returns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  may  be  taken  to  represent 
accurately  the  quantity  produced  in  British  South  Africa,  the 
amounts  being  the  quantities  delivered  each  year  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Table  VIII. — Amount  of  Gold  Bullion  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
from  the  British  Possessions  in  South  Africa  {in  Ounces}, 


Year. 

1871 
'72 
'73 
'74 
'75 
'76 
'77 
'78 
'79 

1880 
'81 
'82 


73 

3,521 
23,^40 

9,021 
16,414 
10,326 

5,498 

6,878 
5,248 
5,137 


Year. 
1883. 

'84. 

•85. 

'86. 

'87. 


8,750 

9,534 

18,819 

35»H3 

56,762 

'88 214,283 

'89 356,038 

1890 480,144 

•91 626,020 

'92 1,098,066 

*93 1,409,628 
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II. — Census  of  England  and  Wales:  DeputaMon  to  the  President  of 
the  Local  Oovemment  Boa/rd. 

The  following  Memorial  was  forwarded,  in  March  last,  by  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  to  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  together  with  a  letter  asking  him  to 
receive  a  small  deputation  from  the  Council : — 

ISth  March,  1894. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  George  John  Shaw-Lefbvre,  M.P.,  President 

of  the  Local  Oovemment  Board, 
Sir, 

We  desire  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Statistical 
Society,  to  direct  yonr  attention  to  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  appointed  in 
February,  1890,  to  inquire  into  certain  questions  connected  with 
the  taking  of  the  Census  (C-6071),  and  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  necessary  arrangements  may  be  made  for  the  permanent  reten- 
tion of  a  small  staff  of  officers  for  census  business  in  accordance 
with  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  that  Committee. 

In  dealing  with  this  branch  of  the  subject  referred  to  them, 
the  Committee  stated  that  all  the  witnesses  they  examined  on 
the  point  attached  great  weight  *'  to  the  advantage  of  giving  a 
permanent  character  to  the  principal  offices  engaged  in  controlling 
census  operations,"  and  it  was  urged  that  '^  if  the  attention  of  a 
small  stafE  of  officers  were  constantly  directed  to  census  statistics, 
not  only  could  these  statistics  be  improved,  but  more  use  could  be 
made  of  them  by  the  preparation  of  special  reports  on  many 
subjects  which  they  are  capable  of  illustrating." 

The  Committee  also  referred  to  the  fact  that  "  if  there  were  a 
permanent  Census  Office,  such  business  as  that  of  the  revision  of 
enumerators'  districts  could  be  undertaken,  and  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  thereby  saved,"  and  that  if  the  enumeration  were 
to  be  taken  more  frequently  than  hitherto,  "  a  permanent  Census 
Office  would  become  practically  necessary." 

In  the  views  thus  expressed  by  the  Departmental  Committee 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  entirely  concur.  In 
their  opinion  the  volumes  already  published  by  the  Census  Depart- 
ment might,  with  great  public  advantage,  be  supplemented  by  the 
issue  of  special  reports  on  specific  questions  of  importance  which 
require  for  their  elucidation  not  only  the  presentation,  in  statistical 
form,  of  the  results  of  the  last  Census,  but  also  that  those  results 
should  be  brought  into  juxta-position  with  the  figures  of  preceding 
censuses,  and  with  other  data  at  the  disposal  of  the  various 
Departments  of  the  Government. 

Under  existing  circumstances  we  can  scarcely  hope  that  the 
necessary  funds  will  be  forthcoming  for  carrying  out  any  very 
extensive  programme  under  this  head,  but  we  would  respectfully 
urge  that  the  services  of  at  least  one  officer  capable  of  undertaking 
the  preparation  and  issue  of  reports  of  the  character  proposed,  in 
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addition  to  any  other  duties  which  might  conveniently  be  entrusted 
to  him,  should  continue  to  be  available  for  census  work  after  the 
end  of  the  present  financial  year,  when,  as  we  understand,  the 
census  staff  would,  in  the  absence  of  any  arrangement  such  as  we 
propose,  be  completely  disbanded. 

Amongst  many  subjects  of  importance  which  might  with 
advantage  be  dealt  with  in  special  reports,  we  would  instance,  by 
way  of  illustration,  the  following : — 

(I.)  Occupations  of  Women,  with  special  reference  to  Age, 
Married  Condition,  and  Infant  Mortality. 

(2.)  Social  Classification  of  Population,  with  special  reference 
to  the  preparation  of  Class  Statistics  of  Marriages,  Births,  Deaths, 
Mental  Derangement,  Deaf  Mutism,  Blindness,  &c. 

(3.)  Comparative  Analysis  of  Population  at  successive  Census^ 
as  to  Married  Condition  and  Fecundity,  as  judged  by  the  numbers 
and  ages  of  children  residing  with  their  parents  on  the  Census 
night. 

(4.)  Comparative  statements  of  British  and  Foreign  Workers 
in  special  trades  in  difFerent  parts  of  the  country. 

(5.)  Comparative  statement  of  Age  Distribution  by  districts. 

In  addition  to  the  preparation  of  special  reports,  the  small 
permanent  stafE  proposed  to  be  created  would  naturally  undertake 
the  duty  (1)  of  preparing  from  the  materials  collected  at  the  last 
Census  any  new  returns  and  tables  which  became  necessary  in  the 
inter-censal  period,  as,  for  example,  when  important  alterations  of 
local  boundaries  are  sanctioned ;  and  (2)  of  making  any  arrange- 
ments  in  advance  of  the  next  ensuing  census  which  would  con- 
tribute to  increased  economy  and  efficiency.  Ketums  such  as 
those  referred  to  under  (1)  are  often  urgently  called  for  by  local 
authorities  for  sanitary  purposes,  and  on  the  occasion  of  great 
administrative  changes,  such  as  those  effected  by  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  last  Session,  no  suitable  machinery  for  giving 
them  at  present  existing,  whilst  with  regard  to  (2),  we  may  refer 
to  the  evidence  given  before  the  Departmental  Committee  by  Dr. 
Ogle,  who  expressed  the  opinion  (2559)  that  if  there  were  a 
permanent  Census  Office,  the  revision  of  the  37,000  enumeration 
districts  could  be  undertaken,  and  would  save  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  under  this  one  heading.  There  was  no  possibility.  Dr. 
Ogle  said,  of  making  the  revision  of  arrangements  for  the  next 
Census  under  the  present  system. 

We  apprehend  that  the  expense  of  a  small  permanent  staff 
capable  of  performing,  within  ^reasonable  limits,  the  duties  we 
have  described,  would  not  be  great.  A  staff  consisting  of  an 
officer  competent  to  prepare  special  reports  and  to  supervise  the 
work  of  the  branch  generally,  and  a  limited  number  of  second 
division  clerks,  abstractors,  and  boy  clerks,  might,  we  should 
suppose,  be  employed  for  1,500/.  per  annum  at  the  outside,  or 
perhaps  even  for  i,oooZ.  per  annum  in  the  aggregate,  and  against 
this  must  be  placed  the  economies  its  work  would,  as  we  have 
indicated,  effect  in  the  cost  of  the  census  operations  proper. . 

In  the  event,  moreover,  of  effect  being  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  with  regard  to  the 
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taking  oB  a  oensns  limited  to  number,  age,  and  sex,  midway 
between  the  decennial  periods — a  recommendation  to  which  the 
results  of  the  censuses  of  1891  lent  strong  additional- arguments — 
these  economies  would  possess  a  double  importance. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  expressing  the  strong  feeling  we  entertain  that  the  limited 
expenditure  we  propose  would  be  much  more  than  justified  by  the 
advantage  obtained,  and  we  would  express  the  earnest  hope  that 
you  will  be  willing  to  take  the  matter  into  your  favourable 
consideration,  and  to  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  such  arrangements  as  may 
be  best  calculated  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Departmental  Committee. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servants, 

(Signed)  Leonard  Couetnet, 

Charles  Booth, 
Fred*^  Hbndeiks, 
Noel  A.  Humphreys, 

Gr.  B.  LONQSTAFF, 

T.  H.  Elliott, 

On  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the 
Boyal  Statistical  Society. 

Reginald  H.  Hooker, 

Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Society, 

9,  Adelphi  Terrace,  W.C. 

On  the  6th  June,  a  Deputation— consisting  of  the  President, 
Mr.  Leonard  Courtney,  M.P.,  Sir  Bawson  W.  Rawson,  Dr.  G-.  B. 
LongstafF,  Mr.  F.  Hendriks,  and  Mr.  John  B.  Martin — was  received 
at  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre. 

Mr.  Courtney,  in  introducing  the  Deputation,  said  that  they 
had  come  to  press  some  of  the  recommendations  formulated  by  the 
Departmental  Committee  appointed  in  February,  1890,  of  which  he 
had  been  Chairman.  The  most  important  recommendation  which 
they  wished  to  urge  was  the  maintenance  of  a  small  permanent 
Census  Office.  In  alluding  to  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  a 
hurried  organisation,  such  as  is  at  present  employed  for  census 
operations,  Mr.  Courtney  recapitulated  the  arguments  set  forth 
in  the  memorial  as  to  the  increased  accuracy  of  the  operations,  and 
the  greater  amount  of  information  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts,  by 
the  establishment  of  some  permanent  agency.  He  also  urged  that 
some  saving  in  cost  might  fairly  be  expected  when  the  next  census 
was  fjiken. 

Mr.  Booth  also  thought  that  the  annual  cost  of  the  office 
suggested  would  to  some  extent  diminish  the  vote  necessary  for 
the  census  when  it  was  taken,  for  the  work,  once  done,  would  not 
require  to  be  done  again.  If  there  were  no  more  work  to  be  done 
at  the  end  of  the  four  years  now  occupied  in  tabulating  the  returns, 
the  staff  would  of  course  have  to  be  disbanded ;  but  if  the  sugges« 
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tions  contained  in  the  memorial  were  adopted,  snch  an  office  would 
be  employed  in  preparing  for  the  next  census,  and  in  extracting 
much  further  knowledge  from  the  figures  of  the  last.  This  work 
could  not  be  done  by  private  individuals,  because  they,  rightly, 
could  have  no  access  to  the  original  materials.  Piivate  individuals 
had  of  course  no  right  to  ask  the  public  to  pay  for  what  they 
wanted,  but  this  was  a  case  of  putting  in  a  valuable  form  a  mass 
of  information  which  could  be  obtained  in  no  other  way.  This 
further  information  could  be  quietly  worked  up  in  the  spare  time 
of  the  office,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  keep  the  current  boundaries 
in  order.  The  new  parish  councils  legislation  involved  a  great 
many  changes  in  boundaries,  which  would  all  have  to  be  dealt 
with  prior  to  the  next  census. 

Dr.  LoNGSTAFF  drew  attention  to  the  necessity  for  absolute 
information  as  to  the  numbers  of  the*  population.  With  the  present 
rapid  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  local  government,  it  was 
extremely  important,  before  the  census,  to  reduce  the  figures  of 
previous  censuses  to  the  same  unit  of  area.  For  example,  if  a 
new  borough  were  made  now,  they  would  require  to  know  its 
population  in  1891  and  1881 ;  but  such  information  could  only  be 
given  by  the  Registrar- General  at  very  great  inconvenience.  The 
maintenance  of  a  permanent  department  was  necessary,  not  merely 
with  a  view  to  a  quinquennial  census ;  but  if  we  had  the  quinquen- 
nial census,  such  an  office  would  be  a  sine  qua  non.  Dr.  LongstafE 
then  alluded  to  the  grave  errors  made  in  estimating  the  population 
in  various  boroughs  during  the  intercensal  periods,  and  pointed 
out  that  it  was  on  these  estimates  that  the  death-rates  were  based. 
Much  use  could  be  made  of  the  permanent  staff  by  eliciting 
valuable  information  from  the  original  documents  in  past  years  for 
limited  areas.  Other  work  which  might  be  done  by  such  an 
office  would  very  speedily  appear ;  indeed  the  subjects  to  be  investi- 
gated might  turn  out  to  be  more  numerous  than  the  small  depart- 
ment could  undertake.  They  required  that  additional  tabulations 
should  be  made,  after  the  urgent  information  had  been  published 
first. 

Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  said  that,  as  an  old  President  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society,  he  felt  very  great  sympathy  with  the  Objects 
they  had  in  view.  If  he  could  make  out  a  sufficient  case  for  the 
Treasury,  he  would  press  it  with  all  the  means  at  his  command. 
He  had  naturally  consulted  the  Registrar  -  General,  who  had 
expressed  the  opinion  that  if  there  should  be  a  quinquennial 
census,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  permanent  staff,  but  that 
he  had  some  doubts  as  to  whether  it  would  be  necessary,  if  the 
decennial  census  were  to  be  maintained.  The  Registrar- General 
estimated  the  cost  of  the  proposal  at  1,500/.  per  annum,  and  that 
it  would  not  reduce  the  cost  of  taking  the  decennial  census. 
He  did  not  know  whether  the  Registrar- General  had  considered 
sufficiently  the  suggestion  that  additional  value  might  be  obtained 
from  the  figures  already  at  command.  With  regard  to  the 
quinquennial  census,  he  thought  that  the  changes  in  the  local 
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authorities  brought  abont  by  the  Act  of  last  year  would  render  it 
extremely  difficult  to  establish  a  census  in  1896.  The  Registrar- 
General  had  received  notice  of  380  changes  in  local  authorities, 
many  of  which  would  not  come  into  effect  for  some  time  to  come. 
There  would  also  afterwards  be  others,  brought  about  by  the  Local 
Groyemment  Board  when  the  local  authorities  failed  to  make 
required  changes.  He  did  not  consider  the  present  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  raise  the  question  of  a  quinquennial  census  in  1896 : 
probably  the  matter  would  be  considered  for  the  next  census  in 
1901.  The  question  would  have  to  be  considered  quite  inde- 
pendently of  any  such  census.  As  to  the  main  question  of  the 
efFect  of  a  permanent  staff  on  future  censuses,  or  the  possibility  of 
its  gleaning  further  information  from  past  censuses,  he  hoped  to 
make  out  a  sufficient  case  to  the  Treasury  to  justify  its  establish- 
ment, and  if  the  case  were  a  strong  one,  he  would  promise  to  press 
it  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

Mr.  CoTJETNET  remarked  that  if  1896  were  too  early,  with 
reference  to  the  recent  changes,  to  take  the  census,  that  only 
showed  the  immense  amount  of  work  in  that  connection,  which 
would  really  fully  occupy  the  office  that  they  proposed  to  establish* 

Mr.  Shaw-Lefevbe  agreed,  but  thought  that  on  that  point  it 
might  be  sufficient  to  postpone  the  permanent  staff  till  the  change 
was  complete.  On  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  the  additional 
value  to  be  obtained  from  past  censuses,  he  should  be  glad  to  be 
supplied  with  further  information  on  that  head.  He  further  said 
that  one  of  the  unfortunate  results  of  the  last  census  was  the 
change  in  the  enumeration  of  classes,  so  as  to  make  it  difficult  to 
compare  one  census  with  another.  He  could  scarcely  believe,  for 
instance,  that  there  had  been  the  great  reduction  among  agricul- 
tural labourers  indicated  by  the  census  returns. 

Mr.  CouBTNEY  thought  that  fact  rather  showed  the  necessity  of 
a  permanent  office.  On  behalf  of  the  Boyal  Statistical  Society, 
he  begged  to  thank  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  for  his  extreme  courtesy  in 
meeting  the  deputation,  and  for  the  sympathy  he  had  expressed. 

The  deputation  then  withdrew. 


III. — Agricultural  Returns  of  1893. 

[The  following  is  taken  from  the  Agricultural  Produce  Statistics 
of  Great  Britain  for  1893,  C-7316]  :— 

In  dealing  with  the  aggregate  results  obtained  by  combining 
the  available  data,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  totals  fail  in 
some  respects  to  indicate  the  characteristics  of  the  season  of  1893, 
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wluch  perhaps  more  than  anj  recent  jear  has  been  distiDgoished 
by  a  striking  variety  of  local  experience.  Throughout  Ireland, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  a  section  of  the  country  in  the 
south-east,  the  year  has  proved  a  productive  one ;  while  Scotland 
and  some  of  the  more  northerly  English  coanties  similarly  escaped 
the  more  serious  effects  of  the  prolonged  drought  which  not  only 
told  disastrously  on  the  hay  harvest,  but  also  largely  reduced  the 
yield  of  the  cereals  of  the  year.  The  higher  yields  of  the  more 
fortunate  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  thus  to  some  extent 
counteracted  the  unusual  losses  of  the  central  and  southern 
counties. 

Eveu  thus  qualified,  however,  the  general  figures  for  the  United 
Kingdom  indicate  a  marked  deficiency  in  four  out  of  the  five  cereal 
crops  reported  on,  while  the  hay  crop,  hoth  from  permanent  and 
temporary  grass,  has  been  reduced  to  an  extent  never  before 
recorded  in  these  returns.  In  grain  crops,  as  compared  with 
1892,  we  have  grown  less  barley  by  14  per  cent.,-  less  wheat  by 
16  per  cent.,  less  beans  by  31  per  cent:,  and  less  peas  by  5  per 
cent.  The  estimated  produce  of  wheat  stands  below  the  total  for 
the  preceding  year  by  as  much  as  1,233,000  quarters.  This  is 
mainly  in  consequence  of  the  smaller  area  under  the  crop ;  but  the 
further  loss  of  nearly  1,400,000  quarters  of  barley  must  be  wholly 
ascribed  to  an  inferior  yield,  as  the  acreage  was  slightly  greater 
than  in  1892.  Against  these  losses  a  total  increase  of  only  50,000 
quarters  of  oats,  on  a  largely  increased  area,  is  a  relatively  small 
sat  off. 

The  estimates  of  the  total  native  production  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  beans,  and  peas  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  reckoned 
in  quarters,  compare  as  follows  for  each  of  the  last  three  years, 
placing  these  five  crops  in  the  order  of  their  relative  magnitude : — 


Crops. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

Oats 

Ors. 
20,809,000 

9,944,000 

9,348,000 

1,387,000 

722,000 

On. 
21,023,000 

9,617,000 

7,597>ooo 

882,000 

629,000 

On, 
21,074,000 

8,218,000 

6,364,000 

608,000 

Barley 

*'•"**'/ 

Wheat 

Beans  

Peas 

595,000 

Such  a  table  brings  out  the  contrast  with  the  harvest  of  1891 
as  well  as  1892,  and  indicates  that  nearly  3,000,000  fewer  quarters 
of  wheat  were  grown  than  were  produced  two  years  ago. . 

These  figures  also  strikingly  emphasise  the  fact  that  with  an 
extending  area  in  England,  and  an  area  always  largely  prepon- 
derating in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  oat  crop  bulks  more  largely 
than  all  the  other  four  cereals  collectively  in  any  estimate  of  the 
total  corn  production  of  the  United  Elingdom.     And  it  may  be 
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added  that  even  if,  as  has  been  sometimes  estimated,  no  more  than 
one-half  of  the  oats  grown  come  into  the  category  of  saleable 
produce,  the  value  of  that  half  at  present  prices  exceeds  the 
entire  value  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  year. 

The  mean  yields  per  acre  of  the  grain  crops  for  the  United 
Elingdom  in  1893  are  shown  in  the  returns  to  have  been  in  the 
oase  of  wheat  26*08  bushels;  of  barley,  29*30;  and  of  beans,  i9*6i« 
These  are  quite  the  lowest  figures  returned  in  the  decade  for  which 
returns  exist.  In  the  case  of  peas  the  yield  of  22*61  bushels  was 
the  lowest  with  the  exception  of  1886,  when  only  18*78  bushels 
were  secured,  while  but  for  a  large  Irish  return,  and  a  Scottish 
crop  over  average  by  more  than  5  per  cent.,  the  oat  crop  of  1893 
would  have  occupied  a  similar  position  of  inferiority. 

Turning  to  other  forms  of  produce,  the  aggregate  totals  of 
potatoes,  roots,  and  hay  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  past  three 
years  may  be  contrasted  as  under,  in  tons : — 


Cropi. 


1891. 


1892. 


1898. 


Potatoes 

Tumipe  

Bfangold 

Hay  from  doyer,  &c 

„         permanent  pasture. 


Toni 
6,090,000 

29,742,000 

7,558,000 

4,278,000 

8,393,000 


Tom 
5,634,000 

31,419,000 

7,428,000 

4,015,000 

7,501,000 


Toni 
6,541,000 

81,110,000 

5,225,000 

3,167,000 

5,915,000 


The  abundant  potato  crop  of  the  season  is  here  apparent,  the 
average  yield  being  only  once  before  reached,  and  the  total  out- 
turn estimated  at  16  per  cent,  above  the  figures  for  1892.  In  the 
case  of  turnips  the  produce  is  slightly  below  the  previous  year's 
crop,  but  above  that  of  1891.  Mangolds,  however,  show  a  diminu- 
tion of  30  per  cent.,  and  this  loss  is  serious  in  view  of  the  value 
of  the  crop  in  a  season  when  fodder  and  feeding  stuffs  are  scarce. 
But  attention  will  be  mainly  attracted  to  the  conspicuous  failure 
of  the  hay  crop.  The  average  production  of  both  kinds  of  hay  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  a  normal  season  may  be  taken  as  roughly 
13,000,000  tons,  whereof  about  one- third  is  raised  in  Ireland. 
Every  one  of  the  last  three  successive  seasons  have,  however, 
shown  under  average  results,  and  the  total  produce  for  1893  is 
estimated  at  little  over  9,000,000  tons.  Since  practically  one-half 
of  this,  or  4,483,000  tons,  was  the  produce  of  Irish  fields,  it 
follows  that  the  reduction  in  the  area  mown,  and  the  scanty  crops 
secured  last  season,  have  left  the  growers  of  hay  on  this  side  of 
St.  George's  Channel  with  not  much  over  half  of  their  accustomed 
supply  .of  fodder.  Even  with  the  aid  of  the  fair  Irish  crop  the 
total  estimate  of  hay  of  all  sorts  shown  by  the  above  table  to  have 
been  obtained  in  the  United  Kingdom  stands  at  a  level  nearly 
2y;oo,ooo  tons  below  the  crop  of  1892,  and  3,500,000  tons  below 
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that  of  the  previons  year;  while  it  falls  short  of  an  ordinary 
average  crop  by  about  4,ooo,ocx)  tons. 

Confining  attention  to  the  statistics  collected  of  the  yield  of 
the  various  crops  in  Great  Britain  alone,  and  disregarding  the 
element  introduced  by  the  Irish  figures,  we  are  met  by  an  almost 
unbroken  series  of  under  average  yields,  the  production  of  wheat 
in  the  year  1893  standing  at  only  25*95  bushels  per  acre,  the  yield 
for  barley  being  28*69  bushels,  for  oats  35*59  bushels,  for  beans 
19*39  bushels,  for  peas  22*61  bushels,  for  turnips  13*30  tons,  for 
mangolds  12*84  tons,  ^^^  hops  7*21  cwts.,  for  clover- hay  i8*74cwts., 
and  for  permanent  meadow  hay  only  12*56  cwts.,  or  less  than  half 
a  crop.     Potatoes  alone  show  an  over  average  yield. 

Perhaps  the  relation  of  these  figures  to  the  records  of  previous 
years  in  some  of  the  more  important  crops  may  be  most  con- 
veniently shown  W  such  a  table  as  the  following,  wherein  the 
normal  yield  for  (treat  Britain,  according  to  the  local  estimates 
obtained  in  1885  and  1886,  and  shown  in  the  heading  of  the 
several  columns,  is  represented  by  the  figure  "  100,"  and  the 
proportion  of  the  estimated  yield  per  acre  of  each  year  from  1884 
to  1893  inclusive,  to  this  ordinary  average,  is  shown  accordingly: — 


Wheat 

Barley. 

OaU. 

Potatoes. 

Hay 
(Clover,  tc.). 

Hay 
Future). 

Years. 

Estimated 

Ordinary 

Average 

28'8oBusheb 

per  Acre. 

Estimated 
Ordinary 
Average 
34*02  Bushels 
per  Acre. 

Estimated 
Ordinary 
Average 
39-04  Bushels 
per  Acre. 

Estimated 
Ordinary 
Average 
6*11  Tuns 
per  Acre. 

Estimated 
Ordinary 

29*34  Cwta. 
per  Acre. 

Estimated 
Ordina,7 
Average 

25  56  Cwta. 
per  Acre. 

1884  .... 
'85  .... 
'86  .... 
'87  .... 
'88  .... 
'89  .... 

1890  .... 
'91  .... 
'92  .... 
'93  .... 

104 
109 

93 
111 

97 
104 

107 

109 

92 

90 

ICO 

103 
95 
9» 
97 
93 

103 

100 

102 

84 

96 
94 
97 
89 
95 
101 

106 
99 
99 
91 

108 
95 
94 

104 

85 
101 

87 

94 

95 

108 

100 
93 
96 

114 

104 
97 
87 
64 

102 

81 

110 

114 

104 

92 

75 
49 

Neither  wheat  nor  barley,  it  therefore  appears,  has  ever  before 
shown  BO  small  a  yield  as  in  1893  since  these  returns  were  collected, 
and  the  yield  of  oats  only  on  one  occasion.  Potatoes  have  only 
once  before  been  as  good  a  crop,  while  hay  of  both  kinds  has, 
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as  anticipated,  shown  an  enormous  dimination  from  the  normal 
standard. 

Taking  some  of  the  estimated'  resnlts  of  the  year's  harvest  in 
detail,  wheat  in  Great  Britain  was  grown  on  a  snrface  less  hj  a 
seventh  than  in  1892 ;  and  the  mean  yield  per  acre  being  also  less, 
though  only  by  half  a  bushel,  than  in  the  bad  harvest  of  that  year, 
the  gross  total  ont-tnm  was  smaller  than  the  crop  of  1892  by 
nearly  a  sixth  part.  As  already  shown  the  yield  per  acre  of  the 
wheat  crop  in  Great  Britain  was  practically  lo  per  cent,  short  of 
the  accepted  standard.  But  it  mnst  be  noted  that  the  quality  has 
been  in  numerous  instances  unusually  high,  and  in  one  or  two 
cases  weights  of  65  lbs.  and  even  67  lbs.  per  bushel  have  been 
reported  by  the  collectors. 

So  far  as  the  reduced  total  produce  follows  from  the  diminished 
area  devoted  to  wheat  growing,  the  comments  offered  on  the 
acreage  returns  explain  sufficiently  the  local  effect  of  the  changes 
thus  arising.  But  the  mean  wheat  yield  per  acre  on  the  area  still 
left  under  this  cereal  in  1893  covers  such  varied  local  results  as 
to  invite  closer  inquiry.  Compared  with  the  standard  ordinary 
average,  accepted  since  1885  as  a  point  for  comparison,  although 
the  English  yield  taken  by  itself  was  last  year  more  than  3  bushels 
per  acre  short  on  the  whole,  in  York,  Durham,  Northumberland, 
and  in  Scotland  an  excess  of  3  to  4  bushels  per  acre  over  the 
average  was  recorded.  In  Cambridge,  Essex,  Middlesex,  Kent, 
Surrey,  and  Sussex,  on  the  other  hand,  the  yield  was  8  to  9  bushels 
under  average,  and  in  Hampshire  over  6^  bushels  short.  These 
figures  represent  percentage  reductions  of  from  24  to  30  per  cent. 
They  doubtless  indicate  the  chief  sufferers  from  the  meteorological 
conditions  of  the  year,  and  help  to  explain  the  large  declines  of 
13  per  cent,  in  yield  in  the  first  and  17^  per  cent,  in  the  second 
produce  divisions  which  are  shown  in  Table  III,  while  they  afford 
a  strong  contrast  with  the  over  average  yield  of  10^  per  cent, 
reported  from  the  northern  and  north-western  counties  of  the 
fourth  division. 

The  yields  of  wheat  in  1893  varied  indeed  so  greatly  in  certain 
groups  of  counties  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  make  a  further 
analysis  of  the  general  results  in  still  narrower  areas  by  breaking 
up  the  four  divisions  of  England  shown  in  Table  III  into  the  eight 
sub-divisions  referred  to  in  the  report  on  the  Prodace  lietums  of 
1891  (the  counties  in  each  group  being  noted  in  Table  I). 

Here  it  is  made  clear  that  the  greatest  reduction  in  the  yield 
per  acre  of  last  season's  wheat  crop  occurred  in  the  five  south- 
eastern counties  lying  south  of  the  Thames,  forming  the  first  part 
of  the  second  division,  with  a  decline  of  nearly  25  per  cent.  &om 
the  standard.  The  first  section  of  the  first  or  eastern  division, 
which  is  usually  the  area  of  highest  wheat  yield,  and  is  distin- 
guished as  the  district  where  this  cereal  still  retains  an  exceptional 
share  of  the  cultivated  area,  comes  next  in  order  of  diminished 
yield,  with  a  redaction  of  2 1  per  cent. ;  the  third  largest  decline 
being  in  the  counties  of  the  extreme  south-west ;  while  the  whole 
northern  division  returned  an  over  average  crop,  which  was  best 
in  the  counties  nearest  the  Scottish  border. 
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Tablk  I. — Estimated  Produce  of  Wheat  in  each  Subdivision  of 
England  in  1893. 


1893. 

Eitimated 

Estimated 
Yield 

Ordinary 

(as 
Eitimated 

Deficiency  (-) 

Percentage 

Divtaioni  of  England. 

Total  Produce, 

per  Acre, 

or 
Increase  <+) 

of 

1898. 

on 

Decrease  (-) 

1893. 

in 

Estimated 

1885). 

Ordinary 

or 
Increase  (+). 

Division  No.  I*— 

Bushels 

BushelB 

BusheU 

Bushels 

Per  cnt. 

Part  (a)    

10,783,9^4 
11,506,858 

24-37 

30*80 
31-45 

-  6-43 

—  20-9 

-  40 

**•*"  v  /     • •••• 

„     (h)     

80-21 

-  1*24 

,*      V/     ••••• 

Division  No.  2t— 

Part  (a)    

5,455,301 
5,809,038 

22-69 

30'io 
28-76 

-7*51 

-24-9 
-    9-2 

„         (h)        

26*10 

-  2-66 

*,         \    /        ••••••• 

Division  No.  St— 

Part  (a)    

5*433,897 
3,138,804 

2602 

26-39 
24*36 

-1-37 

-  5*2 

—  10-9 

„    (h)   

21-70 

-2-66 

n      vj     

Division  No.  4§— 

Part  (a)    

2,445,780 
1,855,765 

28*37 

2494 
27-15 

+  3*43 

-f  137 

+      6'2 

„     (V)    

28*84 

+  1-69 

w       V/      

* 

t 

t 

§ 

INvifion  I. 

DivUion  n. 

DiviBion  III. 

Division  IV. 

Containing 

Containing 
<a)  Five  8ottth-£asU 

Containing 

Containiuff 
(«)  Four  Northern 

(«)  Six  Eastern 

m 

(a)  Six  West  Midland 

and  (h)  Three 

and 

and 

and 

North-Eastern 

(»)  Nine  East  Midla 

nd 

(i)  Four  South- Western 

(»)  Six  North- Western 

Counties. 

Counties. 

Counties. 

Counties. 

(a)  Cambridge 

(a)  Kent 

(a)  Shropshire 

(a)  Northumberland 

Sofibik 

Surrey 

Worcester 

Durham 

Essex 

Sussex 

Hereford 

York,  N.R. 

Herts 

Hants 

G^loucester 

„      W.B. 

Beds 

Berks 

Wilts 

Hunts 

(5)  Notts 
Leicester 
Butland 

Monmouth 

(ft)  Cumberland 
Westmorland 

(i)  Norfolk 

Northampto 

n 

(ft)  Somerset 

Tiancashire 

Lincoln 

Warwick 

Dorset 

Cheshire 

York,  E.E. 

Oxford 

Devon 

Derb^ 
Stafford 

Bucks 

Cornwall 

Middlesex 

London 
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The  abnormal  circumstances  of  the  year  naturally  induced 
many  efforts  to  provide  substitutes  for  the  loss  of  fodder  due  to 
the  failure  of  hay ;  and  although  the  facts  could  not  be  ascertained 
for  the  purpose  of  these  returns,  there  seems  little  room  to  doubt 
that  various  catch  crops  were  resorted  to  with  some  success  by  the 
occupiers  of  land,  and  in  this  connection  the  Board,  in  one  of  their 
leaBets,  which  attained  a  circulation  of  i2o,cx>o  copies,  o£Fered  a 
variety  of  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  agriculturists. 

The  remarkable  deGciency  of  hay  in  Great  Britain,  with  the 
high  prices  consequent  thereon,  brought  also,  as  one  of  its  imme- 
diate consequences,  an  increase  of  imports  from  other  countries  to 
an  extent  believed  to  have  been  unprecedented.  Up  to  the  end 
of  1893  the  imports  of  hay  reached  263,000  tons,  compared  with 
61,000  tons  in  1892;  but  even  this  large  arrival  bore,  as  will 
be  seen,  but  a  relatively  small  proportion  to  the  loss  of  native 
produce.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  also,  that  the  foreign  sources  of 
supply  drawn  upon  for  this  purpose  were  remarkably  varied. 

Much  of  the  hay  received  from  abroad  came  from  distant 
countries,  for  the  serious  effects  of  the  prolonged  drought  of  1893 
were  not  confined  to  this  country,  and  apprehensions  of  a  serious 
fodder  famine  were  reported  also  from  many  parts  of  the  European 
continent. 
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Table  IL — Estimated  Total  Produce  of  Wheats  Barley,  and  Oats,  and  Acreage  under 
been  grouped,  as  weU  as  in  Wales,  in  Scotland,  in  Oreat  Britain,  in  Ireland^  and  in 
the  Figures  of  the  Two  Years,  amd  the  Proportion  per  Cent,  of  such  Differences, 


Divulon8,&e. 

E8TIMA.TED  TOTAL  PXODUCK. 

1898. 

1892. 

1898  Compwed  with  18W. 

Crops. 

Qnantitiet. 

Proportioii 
percent. 

Abore. 

Bebw. 

Above. 

Belov. 

^  Diviflion  No.  1*... 

2  ... 

3  ... 
„            4  ... 

England 

Bniheli 

22,290,822 

11,264,339 

8,672,701 

4,801,645 

Baiheli 

25,507,611 

13,593,723 

10,729,566 

5,276,286 

Bntheli 

Biuhelt 
3,216,789 

2,329,384 
2,156,865 

974,741 

Per  cat. 

Perent 
1 2-6 1 

1714 

20*  10 
18-47 

46,429,407 
1,206,006 
1,612,884 

55,107,186 
1,318,763 
2,134,983 

— 

8,677,779 
113,757 
522,099 

~- 

15*75 
8-63 

24-45 

Whbat   ^ 

Wales 

Scotland 

G^reat  Britain.... 
Irelandt 

. 

49,247,297 
1,665,660 

58,560,932 
2,214,313 

— 

9,313,635 
548,763 

— 

15-90 
24-78 

United  Kingdom 

'  DiTision  No.  I*.... 
2  .... 
8    ... 
4  .... 

"Rnglftnd.    .....    . 

60,912,847 

6o,775,H5 

— 

9,862,398 

— 

16-23 

24,866,565 
8,838,985 
7,957,408 
7,880,760 

29,533,357 

11,771,385 

10,477,824 

7,728,437 

162,323 

5,177,802 
2,932,400 
2,520,416 

1-97 

17*53 
24*91 
24-05 

49,082,708 
2,802,971 
7,699,698 

59,511,003 
3,350,862 
7,622,732 

76,966 

10,478,295 
547,891 

101 

I7"6i 
1 635 

BablrtII  -l 

Wales 

SoAtl^nd 

Great  Britain.... 
Ireland^ ......... 

69,536,877 
6,210,615 

70,484,597 
6,454,538 

— 

10,949,220 
243,923 

— 

15*53 
3*78 

United  Kingdom 

Division  No.  !•.... 
2.... 
8  ... 
4  .... 

England 

>. 

66,746,992 

76,939,135 

— 

11,193,143 

— 

H*55 

19,328,681 
12,960,589 
12,174,662 
22,700,662 

20,946,416 
17,607,542 
14,503,466 
20,209,071 

2,491,681 

1,617,885 
4,646,953 
2,328,804 

1238 

7*72 

26-39 

6*57 

67,164,484 

7,462,468 

88,270,477 

73,266,495 

7,976,830 

35,051,664 

3,218,818 

6,102,061 
5*4,362 

918 

2*93 
1606 

Oats  .^J 

Wales 

Scotland 

Great  Britain... 
Ireland! 

112,887,879 

116,294,989 

— 

3,407,610 

— 

8*33 

*- 

United  Kingdom   ] 

66,700,742 
168,688,121 

51,886,208 
168,181,197 

3,814,534 
406,924 

— 

7-35 
0-24 

— 

•  See  p.  888. 

X  The  particulars  for  Ireland  haTe  been  furnished  by  the  Begisti-ar-General  for  Irdand. 
The  produce  of  the  Irish  crops,  which  is  originally  given  in  cwts.,  has  been  converted  into 
busheU,  at  the  rate  of  60  lbs.  to  the  bushel  of  wheat>  50  lbs.  to  the  bushel  of  barley,  and 
39  lbs.  to  the  bushel  of  oats. 

II  Including  here. 
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ns  into  which  the  Counties  of  England  have 
d  1892  ;  shomng  also  the  Differences  between 


Diviaions,  &c. 

id  with  1893. 

Proportion 
per  Cent. 

Crops. 

Ahore. 

Below. 

7 

I 
2 
0 

Parent. 

Percnt. 
14-36 

I4"03 
11-84 

ii'73 

Diyision  No.  I*.... 

2  .... 

3  .... 

4  .... 

England. 

WiSes 

0 

6 

_ 

14-46 

1-30 

28-41 

•Wheat 

8 

Scotland 

Great  Britain.... 
IfelandJ .....4 

+ 

Q 

— 

2707 

United  Kingdom 

Division  No.  1» ... 

2  ... 

3  .... 

4  .... 

England 

♦ 

— 

M'93 

315 
2-41 
206 
0-62 

— 

2-46 

a*33 
0-50 

9 
9 

Waes 

•BablbtII 

Slootland 

Great  Britain.... 
IrelandJ 

S 

1-88 

3'77 

United  Kingdom 

Diviflion  No.  1»  ...  "^ 

2  .... 

3  .... 

4  .... 

England 

1*43 

— 

12-81 
4-92 

10-23 
6-33 

— 

8-43 
3-20 
1-79 

— 

Wales 

VOats 

Scotland  

Great  Britain.... 
Ireland! 

6-81 

1-80 

— 

United  Kingdom  ^ 

4-65 

— 

"  by  I  acre,  which  was  returned  for  the  county 

om  differs  from  that  shown  in  the  "Agricultural 
nds  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  do  not  supply 
1  corrections  in  the  Irish  figures. 
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Table  III.— BttimcUed  Average  Tidd  per  Acre  of  Wheat,  Barleyy  and  OaU,  i 
in  Scotland,  in  Oreat  Britain^  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  United  JTui^doMy  is{ 
the  Proportion  per  Cent  of  such  Differencee  ;  together  with  a  eimilar  i 


Crops. 


Whbat  - 


Babley* 


Oats   .... 


Diyidons,  8ec. 


Diyiflion  No.  1 
2 
8 
4 


England.., 

WjJcs 

Scotland 


Great  Britain 
Ireland 


United  Kingdom  . 


Division  No.  1 


England.. 

Widee 

Scotland 


G-reat  Britain 
Ireland  


United  Kingdom  . 


Division  No.  1 
2 
8 
4 


Eneland;., 

Wfdes 

Scotland 


Great  Britain 
Ireland 


United  Kingdom  . 


18d3. 


Biuheli 

27-07 

24-33 

23-69 

28-58 


25-81 
22-09 
36-58 


25-95 
30-28 


2608 


28-43 
26-39 
26-01 
34-47 


27-99 
25-06 
36-88 


28-69 
36-76 


29-30 


88-97 
29-31 
29-50 
40-27 


3508 
30-94 
37-65 


35-59 
44-62 


88-14 


1893  and  1892. 


1892. 


Buheli 

25-24 
26*14 
a7'43 


26*20 
23-86 
34-66 


26-38 
29-36 


26-48 


35*56 
34*63 
33'62 
33-98 


34-81 
29-26 
35-84 


34-61 
36-76 


34-78 


47-64 
41-79 
38-74 
38-12 


41*50 
34*18 
35*io 


38-80 
42-31 


39-82 


ISSSOonparedwiOi] 


Qaantaties. 


AboTO. 


ButheU 
0-54 


1-15 


1-92 


0-92 


0-40 


0-54 


216 


2-55 


2-31 


Belov. 


Bashek 

0*91 
»'45 


0-39 
1*77 


0-43 


0*40 


7-13 
9**4 
8*61 


682 

4*20 


5*9a 


5-48 


8-67 

12-48 

9**4 


6-42 
3-i4 


3-21 


1-68 


PercsL 
2-04 


419 


6-M 


SIS 


1-44 


1-51 


6-64 


7-26 


646 


Note, — The  estimated  ordinary  average  yield  per  acre  was  computed  frota 
furnished  by  estimators  in  1885. 
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the  Divisions  into  which  the  Counties  of  England  have  been  grouped^  as  v>eU  as  in  Walesy 
1893  and  1892  ;  shomng  also  the  Differences  between  the  Figures  of  the  Two  TearSy  and 
the  Estimated  Yidd  per  Acre  in  1893  with  the  Estimated  Ordinary  Average, 


1898  and  Estimated  Ordinary  Ayerage. 


1893. 


Boabels 

2707 

24-38 

23-69 

28-68 


25-81 
2209 
36  68 


26-95 
30-28 


26-08 


28-48 
26-39 
26-01 

34-47 


27-99 
2606 
86*88 


86-76 


29*30 


88-97 
29*31 
29-60 
40-27 


86*08 
80-94 
37  66 


86-69 
44-62 


38-14 


Estimated 

Ordinary 

Average. 

<3eeNote.) 


Bushels 
3111 

25*5^ 
25-84 


a8*94 
21*53 
3»'85 


a8*8o 


35'7x 

3X-06 
3I-9X 


34'35 
27*78 
34*77 


34*02 


50*^7 
43-55 
35-88 
38-99 


42*10 
3i'48 
35*75 


39*04 


1898  Compared  with  the 
Estimated  Ordinarj  Average. 


QoantiUea. 


Above. 


Boshels 


2-74 


0-56 
3-73 


Below. 


Bushels 
4*04 

5*18 
1*87 


3*13 


a*85 


1*56 


1-61 


7-i8 
9*62 
6*05 


6*36 

2*72 


5*33 


1*90 


11*30 

14*24 

6*38 


7*02 

1*54 


3*45 


Proportion  per  Cent. 


Above. 


Percnt 


10*60 


2*60 
11-36 


4*74 


3-28 


6-31 


Below.    / 


Parent. 

12*99 

'7*55 


10*82 


9*90 


*o*39 
27-48 
19*48 


18*52 
9*79 


15*67 


2248 
3i'7o 
1778 


16-67 
4*74 


8*84 


Divisions,  8ie. 


DiTinon  No.  1 
2 
8 
4 


England.. 

Wides 

Sootland.. 


Great  Britain 
Ireland 


United  Kingdom  , 

Division  No.  1  

2  

8  

4 


Enrland.. 

Wales 

Sootknd.. 


Great  Britain 
Ireland  


United  Kingdom  . 


Division  No.  1 

2 
8 

4 


England.. 

Wales 

Scotland.. 


Great  Britain 
Ireland  


United  Kingdom 


Crops. 


Whbat 


Bablbt* 


►  Oats 


*  Including  bere. 
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rV. — Gompar ability  of  Trade  Statistics  of  various  Countries. 
By  A.  E.  Bateman,  Esq.,  C.M.G. 

[The  followiDg  is  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  "  Com- 
"  parability  of  Trade  Statistics  of  various  Countries,"  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  A.  E.  Bateman,  C.M.G.,  the  rapporteur  of  the  Committee, 
and  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute  at  Chicago  last  summer^] : — 

This  is  the  fourth  occasion  on  which  the  subject  of  comparative 
statistics  of  international  trade  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
International  Statistical  Institute,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  we  have 
not  yet  arrived  at  complete  accord. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  chief  points  to  which  the 
attention  of  your  committee  has  been  directed  are  the  following : 
(1)  the  valuation  of  imports  and  exports ;  (2)  the  registration  of 
the  origin  of  imports  and  of  the  destination  of  exports ;  (3)  the 
classification  of  the  articles  of  import  and  export. 

As  to  (1)  there  has  been  little  difference  of  opinion.  The 
system  in  force  iu  the  United  Kingdom  for  many  years  of  valuing 
both  imports  and  exports  according  bo  the  declarations  of  importers 
and  exporters  has  been  approved,  chiefly  because  it  is  the  only 
possible  way  of  showing  the  monthly  imports  and  exports  at  the 
values  of  the  month  to  which  they  relate.  The  approval  of  the 
committee  has,  however,  been  mainly  platonic,  for,  so  far  as 
I  know,  no  Government  has  substituted  the  English  system 
for  their  own  method  of  periodical  valuation  by  commissions  of 
expei'ts. 

In  approving  the  English  system  of  valuation  by  importers* 
and  exporters'  declaration,  the  committee  expressed  their  desire 
that  some  international  agreement  should  regulate  this  system  and 
the  necessary  check  which  should  be  exercised  over  it  by  officials* 
examination  of  the  values. 

As  regards  the  basis  of  valuation  most  European  countries 
adopt  the  practice  of  valuing  imports  as  they  lie  in  the  port  of 
arrival,  i.e.,  including  cost  of  freight,  and  exports  at  their  value 
at  the  port  of  export,  i.e.,  excluding  cost  of  freight.  The  United 
States,  however,  present  an  exception  to  this  practice  as  regards 
imports,  which  are  valued  according  to  the  invoice  values  declared 
by  the  importers  at  the  port  of  shipment,  z.e.,  excluding  the  cost 
of  freight. 

In  my  report  to  the  Institute  at  their  Vienna  meeting, 
I  referred  at  some  length  to  an  endeavour  which  was  being  made 
by  the  British  Government  to  secure  uniformity  of  practice  in 
the  trade  statistics  of  the  various  portions  of  the  British  empire. 
I  showed  that  as  regards  valuation  of  goods  the  practice  of  nearly 
half  the  British  colonies  was  defective,  in  that  only  the  value  at 
the  port  whence  the  goods  were  shipped  was  shown  for  the 
imports. 

This  practice  in  many  of  the  colonies  was  closely  bound  up 

1  Vide  the  last  (March)  nnmher  of  the  Journal,  vol.  Ivii,  pp.  16S— 71* 
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wifch  the  payment  of  customs  duties  which  were  mainly  ad  valorem 
based  on  the  invoice  values  of  the  goods  imported.  An  attempt  is 
being  made  to  correct  these  values  for  statistical  purposes  by  an 
addition  of,  or  allowance  for,  the  cost  of  freight,  and  I  would  ask 
the  committee  to  make  this  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  United 
States  imports,  so  as  to  make  their  statistics  more  comparable  with 
those  of  European  countries. 

The  United  States  department  has  lately  set  a  good  example  to 
other  compilers  of  trade  statistics  in  endeavouring  to  secure  the 
proper  conversion  into  gold  values  of  free  imports  from  countries 
where  the  currency  is  depreciated. 

Turning  to  the  second  point,  the  origin  and  destination  of  imports 
and  exports,  it  maybe  observed  that  the  Institute  have  passed  some- 
what contradictory  resolulions.  At  their  meeting  in  Paris  in  1889 
they  recognised  the  serious  difficulty  of  showing  the  prime  origin 
and  ultimate  destination  of  eroods,  and  did  not  even  assert  that 
this  information  was  desirahle;  while  at  Vienna  the  necessity 
of  recording  these  particulars  as  fully  as  possible  was  distinctly 
affirmed  by  resolution.  The  British  Government  in  their  recom- 
mendations to  the  colonies  have  adopted  a  middle  course.  While 
recognising  that  the  port  or  place  from  which  goods  have  been  last 
carried  may  have  been  only  a  dep6t  for  them,  they  admit  that  it  is 
not  possible,  and  would,  even  if  possible,  often  be  misleading,  to 
record  the  original  country  where  the  goods  were  produced,  but 
they  recommend  the  registration  of  the  country  where  the  goods 
were  purchased,  and  consequently  from  which  an  invoice  or 
through  bill  of  lading  would  usually  be  available. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  trade  accounts  the  registration  of 
imports  and  exports  has  long  been  made  according  to  the  ship's 
voyage,  with  certain  exceptions,  as  there  can  be  more  certainty  in 
recording  the  port  at  which  the  goods  were  put  on  board  than  in 
tracing  the  first  place  where  the  goods  originated  or  their  place  of 
ultimate  consumption. 

Coming  now  to  the  third  point,  viz.,  the  classification  of  the 
articles  of  import  and  export,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
committee  at  our  last  meeting  at  Vienna  were  only  partially 
satisfied  with  the  classification  which  the  BritiBh  Government 
proposed  to  adopt  for  the  abstract  figures  of  trade  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  empire.  This  classification  attempted  to  settle  the 
vexed  question  of  distinguishing  between  raw  materials  and  manu- 
factures by  treating  all  half-made  materials  imported  for  further 
manufacture  as  i-aw  materials,  while  similar  articles,  such  as  yarns, 
pig  iron,  Ac,  produced  in  the  country  were  treated  as  manufactures 
on  exportation,  because  they  had  employed  industrial  effort  in  the 
country. 

The  resolution  which  was  adopted  by  the  committee,  while 
recognising  the  value  of  this  distinction  for  industrial  purposes, 
affirmed  that  it  was  incomplete  for  the  purpose  of  international 
comparison,  and  we  are  therefore  again  called  upon  to  consider 
the  question. 

It  must  be  admitted  to  begin  with  that  all  classifications  are 
more  or  less  faulty  and  misleading.     For  instance,  Dr.  Von  Mayr, 
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who  took  a  very  active  and  intelligent  part  in  the  discussion  at 
Vienna,  proposed  to  distinguish  as  goods  manufactured  those  on 
which  no  more  labour  need  be  bestowed  to  fit  them  for  consump- 
tion. Such  a  definition  would  exclude  all  textiles  destined  to  be 
taade  up  into  clothing.  Dr.  Von  Mayr  made  also  a  pertinent 
criticism  on  the  class  "  articles  of  food  and  drink,"  viz.,  that  many 
articles,  such  as  beer  and  spirits  and  sugar,  were  included  in  this 
heading,  though  they  ought  to  be  included  under  manufactures. 
Live  animals  are  usually  included  under  articles  of  food  and  drink, 
although  even  in  the  case  of  an  animal  for  food,  such  as  an  ox, 
there  is  a  large  proportion  of  the  animal  which  is  not  for  food  at 
all,  being  eventually  leather,  or  tallow,  or  bone,  &c. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  many  other  unavoidable  faults  in 
any  system,  so  much  pressure  is  put  upon  statisticians  to  classify 
imports  and  exports  and  to  attempt  to  distinguish  materials  from 
.manufactures,  that  most  countries  now  endeavour  to  show  at 
least  the  totals  of  their  trade  under  various  headings.' 

Russia  has  four  classes:  (1)  articles  of  food,  including  drink 
and  tobacco,  which  form  20  per  cent,  of  her  total  imports  and 
nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  exports ;  (2)  raw  and  semi-manufactured 
materials,  a  large  class,  which  includes  about  60  per  cent,  of  the 
total  imports  and  35  per  cent,  of  total  exports.  Class  (3),  animals, 
living,  is  hardly  entitled  to  be  a  separate  class,  representing  less 
than  one-half  per  cent,  of  imports,  and  only  2  per  cent,  of  the 
exports.  Class  (4),  manufactured  articles,  has  21  per  cent,  of  ihe 
imports,  but  only  4I  per  cent,  of  the  exports. 

Coming  to  Gkrmant,  only  three  classes  are  shown.  Class  (1) 
consists  of  food  and  live  animals,  which  together  had  36  per  cent, 
of  the  imports  and  14  per  cent,  of  the  exports.  Since  1880  the 
imports  have  increased  and  the  exports  decreased  considerably, 
showing  the  larger  dependence  of  Germany  on  foreign  food 
supplies.  Class  (2),  raw  materials,  shows  42  per  cent,  of  the 
total  imports  and  22  per  cent,  of  the  exports.  Class  (3),  manufax;- 
tured  articles,  includes  various  debateable  items,  such  as  prepared 
hides  and  yarns,  and  comprises  22  per  cent,  of  the  imports  and  as 
much  as  64^  per  cent,  of  the  exports,  the  movements  having  since 
1880  been  the  reverse  of  those  in  the  food  class,  namely,  a  decrease 
in  the  percentage  of  the  imports  and  an  increase  in  the  exports, 
showing  great  industrial  activity. 

As  regards  France,  the  classification  is,  like  that  of  Germany, 
one  of  three  classes,  food,  raw  materials,  and  manufactures.  Horses 
are,  however,  classed  as  raw  material  instead  of  under  articles  of 
food  and  live  animals,  as  in  Germany. 

Class  (1)  has  35  per  cent,  of  the  imports  and  23  per  cent,  of 
the  exports.  Class  (2),  raw  materials,  comprises  51  per  cent,  of 
the  imports  and  23  per  cent,  of  the  exports.  Class  (3),  manufac- 
tured articles,  including,  as  in  the  case  of  Germany,  many  half- 
made  goods,  has  15  per  cent,  of  the  imports  and  54  per  cent,  of 
the  exports. 

Turning  next  to  Switzerland,  there  are  the  three  classes  of 

*   Vide  the  Statistical  Abstract  relating  to  Foreign  Countries. 
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food,  raw  materials,  and  manufactured  articles.  Horses  and 
draught  animals  generally  are  among  raw  materials,  and  raw 
tobacco  also,  while  manufactured  tobacco  is  among  manufactured 
articles,  instead  of  being  classed  among  food.  The  imports  are 
divided  almost  exactly  between  the  three  classes,  the  exports  being 
in  articles  of  food,  to  the  amount  of  12  per  cent.,  raw  materials 
also  12  per  cent.,  and  the  remainder  in  manufactured  articles, 
76  per  cent.,  which  is  a  very  large  proportion. 

Turning  next  to  Italy,  we  find  four  classes  of  articles,  namely, 
(1)  articles  of  food,  (2)  raw  materials  used  in  industry,  (3)  worked 
up  materials  used  in  industry,  and  (4)  manufactured  articles.  In 
Class  (1)  the  percentage  of  imports  has  increased  from  20  per 
cent,  to  24  per  cent.,  while  the  exports  have  declined  from  37  per 
cent,  to  29  per  cent. 

Haw  materials  have  increased  in  imports  from  30  per  cent,  to 
36  per  cent.,  and  in  exports  from  17  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent.,  while 
worked  up  materials  are  slightly  less  in  the  imports,  and  in  the 
exports  are  more,  namely,  35^  per  cent,  instead  of  3 1 J  per  cent,  in 
1881.  Manufactured  articles  show  a  large  decrease  in  the  propor- 
tion under  imports,  viz.,  from  32  per  cent,  to  24  per  cent.,  with  an 
increase  in  the  exports,  which  were  16  per  cent,  in  1890  compared 
with  14  per  cent,  in  1881. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  enumerate  the  chief  articles  in  the 
various  classes  in  Italy,  so  the  treatment  of  such  doubtful  articles 
as  horses,  tobacco,  and  seeds  cannot  be  stated. 

Taking  Austria  next,  we  find  three  divisions :  (1)  articles  of 
food  (raw  and  unprepared),  (2)  raw  materials,  and  (3)  manufac- 
tured articles.  It  will  be  noticed  that  manufactured  food  and 
tobacco  are  included  among  manufactured  articles  and  not  among 
food,  and  that  yams  are  also  counted  as  manufactures.  These 
difPerences  of  classification  will  therefore  affect  the  percentages. 
Raw  food  imports  have  declined  from  22  per  cent,  of  the  total  to 
155  per  cent.,  while  exports  have  slightly  increased  from  21  per 
cent,  to  nearly  23  per  cent.  Raw  materials  imported  are  39  per 
cent,  instead  of  30^  per  cent.,  and  their  exports  27  per  cent,  instead 
of  24  per  cent.  The  lai^e  class  of  manufactured  articles  has 
slightly  declined  in  the  imports,  being  in  1890  nearly  46  per  cent., 
while  the  exports  show  a  larger  decrease,  viz.,  from  55  per  cent,  of 
the  total  exports  to  less  than  50  per  cent. 

We  now  come  to  the  United  States,  where  we  find  a  totally 
distinct  classification  from  any  of  the  European  ones,  and  it  is 
further  complicated  by  the  import  classes  differing  entirely  from 
those  used  in  the  export  accounts. 

As  regards  imports,  there  are  five  classes,  namely,  (1)  articles 
of  food  and  live  animals,  (2)  articles  in  a  crude  condition  for  use 
in  domestic  industry,  (3)  articles  wholly  or  partially  manufactured 
for  use  as  materials,  (4)  manufactured  articles  ready  for  consump- 
tion, and  (5)  articles  of  voluntary  use,  luxunes,  &g.  This  last 
class  includes  manufactured  tobacco,  beer,  spirits,  and  wine,  and, 
among  textiles,  articles  of  lace,  embroidery,  or  insertion,  which  are 
all  considered  to  bear  the  stamp  of  luxury.  The  distinction  is, 
however,  one  of  much  difficulty.     The  proportion  of  Class  (1), 
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food  and  live  animals,  to  the  total  imports  is  now  nearly  37  per 
cent.,  compared  with  30I  per  cent,  in  1883 ;  and  Class  (2),  cmde 
materials,  has  also  increased,  while  articles  partiallj  or  wholly 
mannfactnred  both  for  use  or  consumption  have  decreased,  as  also 
have  so-called  luxuries,  since  the  passing  of  the  McE^inley  Act. 

As  regards  the  exports,  there  are  six  classes,  namely,  (1) 
products  of  agriculture,  (2)  products  of  mines,  (3)  products  of 
the  forest,  (4)  products  of  the  fisheries,  (5)  products,  miscel- 
laneous— all  these  categories  consisting  of  merchandise  other  than 
manufactures — and  (6)  domestic  manufactures.  Of  these.  Class  (1) 
represents  nearly  79  per  ceut.  of  the  total  exports,  and  Class  (6), 
domestic  manufactures,  nearly  16  per  cent.,  leaving  only  5  per 
cent,  for  the  remaining  four  classes. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  bullion  and  specie  are  excluded 
from  all  these  classifications  that  we  have  been  considering,  an 
omission  of  considerable  importance  as  regards  the  United  States. 

Having  now  briefly  considered  the  various  classifications  of  the 
principal  foreign  countries,  I  will  again  refer  to  the  new  classifica- 
tion which  the  British  Government  have  recommended  for  adoption 
in  the  varions  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  Up  to  the  present 
time  British  India  and  most  of  the  Crown  colonies  have  adopted 
the  proposed  classification.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the 
Australasian  colonies  have  not  yet  come  to  a  decision,  but  the 
former  already  possesses  a  classification  somewhat  akin  to  that  of 
the  United  States. 

For  British  India  a  statement  of  the  imports  and  exports  in 
1892,  compiled  according  to  the  prescribed  system,  shows  that 
Class  (1),  live  animals,  food  and  drink,  and  narcotics,  has  1 1  per 
cent,  of  the  imports  and  40  per  cent,  of  the  exports ;  Class  (2), 
raw  materials,  has  10  per  cent,  of  the  imports  and  33  per  cent,  of 
the  exports;  Class  (3),  manufactured  articles,  has  nearly  60  per 
cent,  of  the  imports  and  20  per  cent,  of  the  exports ;  while  the 
remaining  class,  bullion  and  specie,  a  class  which  is  omitted  in  the 
foreign  classification  which  we  have  been  considering,  has  20  per 
cent,  of  the  imports  and  nearly  7  per  cent,  of  the  exports. 

Lastly,  applying  the  same  classification  to  the  imports  and 
exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1892,  Class  (1),  live  animals, 
food  and  drink,  and  narcotics,  amounts  to  42  per  cent,  of  the 
general  imports  and  to  only  7  per  cent,  of  the  general  exports; 
Class  (2),  raw  materials,  has  38^  per  cent,  of  the  importe  and 
21  per  cent,  of  the  exports;  Class  (3),  manufactured  articles,  has 
12  percent,  of  the  imports  and  63  per  cent,  of  the  exports;  and 
the  new  class  of  coin  and  bullion  has  7  per  cent,  and  9  per  cent, 
respectively.  It  will  be  noticed  that  both  general  and  special 
exports  are  given,  and  there  are  considerable  differences  in  the 
percentages  according  as  one  or  the  other  is  taken,  arising  mainly 
from  the  large  re-export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  food 
and  raw  materials.  Exports  of  British  manufactures  represent 
no  less  than  76  per  cent,  of  British  exports,  the  exact  figure 
recorded  in  Switzerland  under  the  same  class.  The  new  method 
of  classing  half  wrought  materials  among  raw  materials,  when 
imported,  also  affects  the  figures.     In  the  classification  which  has 
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hitherto  heen  nsed  in  the  Monthly  Aeeottnts  of  United  Kingdom, 
imported  manufactures  amounted  to  65  millions  sterling  in  1892, 
while  under  the  new  systengi  the  omission  of  various  half -manufac- 
tured articles,  such  as  leather,  yams,  (fee,  reduces  this  amount  to 
56I  millions. 

Having  now  concluded  my  survey  of  the  various  classifications, 
I  would  point  out  that  even  in  their  present  divergent  forms  they 
present  most  interesting  material  for  examining  the  industrial  and 
commercial  capacities  of  the  various  countries.  I  have  carefully 
abstained  from  commenting  on  the  causes  of  the  results  shown  by 
these  figures  as  being  a  matter  outside  the  scope  of  the  committee, 
but  it  will  be  evident  that  in  combination  with  statistics,  which 
are  every  year  becoming  more  reliable,  of  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial production  in  the  different  countries,  these  trade  figures, 
under  an  assimilated  classification  and  system  of  valuation,  will 
add  immensely  to  our  knowledge  of  the  resources  and  intercourse 
of  the  various  portions  of  the  civilised  world. 


V. — Statistics  of  the  Consumption  of  Tea, 

The  following  particulars,  showing  the  large  growth  in  the 
consumption  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  (more  particularly  the 
latter),  and  the  decliue  in  the  British  consumption  of  China  teas, 
are  taken  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  Messrs.  Gow,  Wilson, 
Stanton,  and  Co.,  Tea  Brokers : — 


Tea  Consumption  in  Principal  Tea  Drinking  Countries. 


United  Kingdom  .. 

United  States 

Russia 

Australian  Colonies 

Canada    

Holland  

New  Zealand 

Germany 

Argentine  Bepublic 

Cape  Colony  

France , 

Austria-Hungary  .., 

Tasmania    

Denmark 


Average  Anniial  Consumption. 


1880-84. 


1885-89. 


Thounnds  of  Ibt. 


170,734, 

71,175, 

62,409, 

18,200, 

16,600, 

4,860, 

3,902, 

8,114, 

900, 

1,129, 

1,000, 

740, 

700, 

734, 


79»i73, 
7o,544» 
21,489, 

18,849, 
5,174, 
4,300, 
3,976, 
1,200, 
1,170, 
1,168, 
1,072, 
873, 
798» 
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[000*s  omitted.] 


Amount  per 


"  The  following  statistics  show,  as  nearly  as 
the  quantities  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  tea  taken 
countries  during  1891,  compared  with  their 
annual  consumption : — 

[000*9  omitted.] 


can  be  ascertained, 
in  the  undemoted 
approximate   total 


AuBtralian  Co-\ 

lonies 

Persia 

United  States, 

Turkey    

Canada    

•Q-ermany  

Holland  


Indian. 


lbs. 
4,440. 

2,4CO, 

990, 
1,104, 
680, 
I9», 
407, 


Ceylon. 


lbs. 

8,211, 

500, 
744, 
18, 
410, 
604, 
156, 


Total 
Annual 
Con- 
sumption 


Ibt. 
30,000, 

80,00c, 

20,000, 
4,000, 
5,000, 


South  Africa.... 
„     America 

•Austria 

Arabia  

France  

Mauritius 

Russia  


Indian. 

Ceylon. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

"4, 

Ill, 

94, 

84, 

14, 

156, 

130, 

— 

43, 

65, 

2, 

69, 

a, 

66, 

Total 

Annual 

Con- 

sumptioB. 


lbs. 
2,000, 


1,200, 
70,000, 


*  Probably  most  of  the  tea  sent  to  (Germany  and  Austria  was  for  Russia. 
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VI. — Notes  on  Economical  and  Statistical  WorTss, 

Social  Evolution,  By  Benjamin  Kidd.  London:  Macmillan 
and  Co.,  1894. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Kidd  attempts  the  fascinating,  bnt  difficult, 
enterprise  of  interpreting  the  signs  of  the  times  and  ascertaining 
the  drift  of  affairs.  The  book  belongs  to  a  el«kss,  which  may  be 
expected  to  become  common  as  we  approach  the  end  of  the 
century;  for  such  a  period  naturally  suggests  re6ection — ^pros- 
pective and  retrospective.  Men  are  desirous  to  know  by  what 
road  they  have  travelled,  and  what  is  the  goal  which  awaits  them. 
To  these  perplexing,  but  seductive,  questions  Mr.  Kidd  has  offered 
a  reply  which  is  certainly  ingenious,  if  it  is  inconclusive.  He 
himself,  it  is  true,  betrays  no  lack  of  confidence  in  advancing  his 
own  solution,  and  dismissing  those  of  other  writers  as  inadequate 
or  confused  or  contradictory.  Indeed,  we  imagine,  he  would  almost 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  had  never  seriously  addressed  them* 
selves  to  the  real  problem.  That  may  be  briefly  summarised  in 
Mr.  Kidd's  language.  Hegarding  the  social  organism  as  subject 
to  the  ascertained  conditions  of  evolution,  man,  he  urges,  like 
lower  forms  of  life,  can  only  progress  by  "  selection  and  rejection." 
To  avoid  degeneration,  "  every  successful  form  "  of  life  "  must,  of 
necessity,  multiply  beyond  the  limits  which  the  average  conditions 
of  life  comfortably  provide  for."  But  man,  unlike  the  lower  former 
of  life,  is  gifted  with  a  reason,  which  is  ever  being  improved  by 
the  evolutionary  process,  and  enables  him  to  see  that  he  may  thu» 
be  sacrificing  his  own  interests  to  those  of  generations  yet  unborn. 
In  Mr.  Kidd*s  words  tliere  is  no  "  rational  sanction  for  progress," 
and  therefore  "  human  evolution  is  not  primarily  intellectual."  The 
problem,  then,  is  to  reconcile  these  two  opposing  forces — the  **  self- 
assertive  reason  of  the  individual,"  and  the  "immensely  wider 
interests  of  the  social  organism,  and  behind  it  those  of  the  race  in 
general,  demanding,  nevertheless,  the  most  absolute  subordination  of 
this  ever-increasing  self-assertiveness  in  the  individual."  Mr.  Kidd 
discovers  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  the  functions  of  religion, 
which  supplies  an  "ultra-rational"  sanction,  and  enforces  altruism. 
As  a  result,  new  classes  have  been  continually  admitted  to  privi- 
leges from  which  they  had  been  excluded;  but  they  are  not 
thereby  freed  from,  but  are  rather  brought  more  fully  under,  com- 
petitive influences.  It  is  this  consideration  which  distinguishes 
the  humanitarian  tendencies  of  the  present  from  socialism  properly 
so-called.  The  latter  aims  essentially  at  the  cessation  of  the 
struggle,  and  would,  as  its  critics  justly  contend,  result  in  the 
degeneration  of  the  society  into  which  it  was  introduced ;  but  the 
former  only  endeavours  to  supplement  "  equal  political  privileges  " 
by  "  equal  social  opportunities." 

Such  is  Mr.  Kidd's  thesis,  and  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is 
presented  with  great  ability.  It  abounds  with  subtle  suggestions, 
and  the  argument  is  at  once  lively  and  sustained.  The  book 
forms  a  novel  attempt  to  reconcile  religion  and  science,  and  it  has 
naturally  attracted  considerable  attention  from  variouagquart^s. 
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But  it  fias  not  escaped — ^nor  is  it  likely  to  escape — severe,  if  not 
destmctive,  criticism.  Like  all  who  attempt  to  explain  so  vast  a 
subject  as  the  progress  of  civilisation,  Mr.  Elidd  often  appears  to 
err  by  omission.  He  emphasises  some  one  aspect,  and  necessarily 
he  minimises,  if  he  does  not  neglect  altogether,  some  other  aspect. 
His  definition  of  modern  socialism  might  be  cited  as  an  illustra- 
tion, and  so  might  his  definition  of  religion  itself.  If  we  grant 
his  definition,  the  conclusions,  which  he  draws,  seem  to  follow  by 
logical  deduction ;  but  an  uneasy  suspicion  is  left  that  these  con- 
clusions follow  from  the  definition  rather  than  accord  with  the 
actual  facti,  and  Mr.  Kidd  provokes  this  feeling  by  the  confidence 
with  which  he  utters  paradoxical  opinions.  Nor  again  has  he,  it 
might  be  urged,  really  solved  the  problem.  He  may  have  stated 
it  with  more  force  than  other  writers,  although  he  sometimes 
seems  unaware  how  far  he  has  been  anticipated ;  but  it  might  be 
contended  that  he  has  failed  to  show  in  any  precise  or  definite 
way  the  manner  in  which  self-assertiveness  and  altruism  keep  one 
another  in  check.  We  are  left  to  believe  that  the  reconciliation 
will  be  effected  as  it  has  been  effected,  but  we  have  scarcely  any 
other  security  for  this  result  than  the  comfortable  persuasion  that 
it  will  be  accomplished  in  some  manner  or  other.  For  these 
reasons,  despite  of  the  acuteness  of  many  of  Mr.  Kidd's  sugges- 
tions, and  despite  of  the  unquestionable  ability  with  which  he  has 
presented  his  views,  we  doubt  whether  his  readers  will  not  find 
our  experience  to  be  their  own — that  first  acquaintance  with  his 
book  arouses  reflection,  that  further  acquaintance  almost  insures 
conviction,  but  that  still  further  acquaintance  suggests  doubt^  and 
in  the  end  awakens  tacit  contradiction,  if  it  does  not  provoke  open 
hostility.  Such  an  experience  is,  no  doubt,  complimentary  to  the 
literary  power,  if  not  to  the  argumentative  ability,  of  an  author ; 
and  to  this  compliment,  in  our  opinion,  Mr.  Kidd  is  amply  entitled. 

Eight  Hours  for  Work.  By  John  Rae,  London :  Macmillan 
and  Co.,  1894. 

This  is  the  most  powerful  case  for  the  Eight  Hours  Day  which 
has,  we  believe,  yet  been  presented  to  the  public.  Mr.  Bae  has  no 
sympathy  with  the  delusive  hope  entertained  by  some  of  its  chief 
advocat-es  that  it  will  provide  employment  for  the  unemployed,  and 
a  considerable  part  of  his  book  is  devoted  to  demonstrating,  on  the 
evidence  of  fact,  no  less  than  that  of  theory,  the  illasory  nature  of 
this  attractive  fallacy.  But  none  the  less  he  is  a  confirmed  believer 
in  the  virtues  of  the  eight  hours  day.  And  here,  again,  his  creed 
rests  on  the  evidence  both  of  d  priori  reasoning  and  a  posteriori 
experience.  The  facts,  which  he  has  collected  with  his  usual 
diligence — even  unearthing  from  the  forgotten  or  unknown  the 
account  of  an  English  eight  hours'  agitation  in  1833 — are  set 
forth  with  impartiality,  whether  they  seem  to  favour  or  not  the 
case  which  he  is  presenting;  and  we  doubt  whether  any  more 
exhaustive  review  of  the  available  evidence  is  to  be  found  in 
economic  or  statistical  literature.  The  diminution  of  the  hours 
of  labour  to  ten,  and  then  to  nine,  has  been  followed  by  results 
which,  Mr.  Bae  maintains,  augur  well  for  the  success  of  a  farther 
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diminution  to  eight;  and  there  is  also  actnal  experience  in  the 
most  diverse  indastries  of  such  success.  To  what  then  has  it 
been  due  ?  Mr.  Bae  replies  to  a  development  of  the  resources  of 
personal  efficiency.  In  this  personal  efficiency  there  is  a  reserve 
force,  which  the  stimulus  of  shorter  hours  brings  into  operation. 
And  from  this  consideration  important  conclusions  follow.  In  the 
first  place  the  sphere,  within  which  a  diminution  of  hours  may  be 
expected  to  produce  such  beneficial  effects,  receives  a  wide  exten- 
sion. Mr.  I&ae,  with  a  just  discrimination  between  valid  and 
defective  argument,  admits  that  there  are  employments  where  it 
is  difficnlt,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  this  reserve  force,  and  he  is  prepared  to  allow  that  there  is  a 
limit — discoverable  only  by  experience — beyond  which  it  is  not 
likely  to  operate.  But,  he  contends,  a  working  day  of  eight  hours 
in  the  majority  of  the  staple  industries  has  been  shown  by  actual 
experience  to  fall  within  the  limit.  And  the  beneficial  results  do 
not  connect  themselves  merely  with  a  relief  from  the  strain  of 
overwork,  or — important  as  this  may  be — with  a  substitution  of  a 
double  for  a  single  shift,  but  they  imply  a  general  quickening  of 
the  intelligence,  which  is  even  more  operative  with  machinery — 
however  automatic  it  may  be — ^than  where  machinery  is  little  used. 
A  second  consequence  follows  from  Mr.  Rae's  insistence  on  the 
reserve  power  of  personal  efficiency.  The  question  of  foreign 
competition  assumes  a  different  guise.  He  urges  very  aptly  that 
the  quality,  which  confessedly  distinguishes  the  English  workman 
from  his  foreign  competitors,  is  that  of  energy  and  perseverance — 
the  very  quality,  which  is  stimulated  by  shorter  hours-^and  that 
the  competition,  which  avowedly  presses  hardest  on  England,  is  that 
of  countries  where  the  hours  and  wages  of  labour  approximate 
most  closely  to  English  conditions.  Long  hours  and  little  pay 
yield  no  advantcLge,  but  rather  the  reverse;  and  the  American, 
possessing  a  full  measure  of  that  intelligence,  which,  with  the 
development  and  cheapening  of  means  of  transport,  becomes  daily 
of  greater  importance  than  physical  advantage  or  geographic 
situation,  does  not  reap  the  benefit  to  the  extent  that  we  might 
expect  because  of  his  long  hours  of  work.  A  third  and  final 
consequence  remains  to  be  noticed.  So  convinced  is  Mr.  Kae  of 
the  probable,  if  not  certain,  results  of  an  eight  hours  day  in 
stimulating  personal  efficiency,  that  he  does  not  trouble  himself 
very  much  about  the  precise  mode  of  its  introduction.  He  believes 
that  it  will  come — here  by  one  method,  and  there  by  another — here 
by  voluntary  concession,  here  by  trades  union  action,  and  here  by 
legislation — and  he  reviews  the  advantages  and  drawbacks  of  each 
method.  But  he  does  not  devote  any  great  amount  of  space  to 
this  examination,  and  the  larger  portion  of  his  book  is  occupied 
with  the  matter  of  which  we  have  already  endeavoured  to  give  an 
account. 

Natural  Value.  By  Priedrich  von  Wieser.  Edited  with  a 
Preface  and  Analysis  by  William  Smart,  M.A.,  LL.D.  The  Trans- 
lation by  Christian  A.  Malloch.     London :  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1^93. 

The  writings  of    the  Austrian   School  of    Economists  have 
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recently  attracted  considerable  attention  in  tliis  country ;  and  that 
attention  has  been  largely  due  to  the  excellent  translations  of  their 
works,  which  Dr.  Smart  has  either  himself  executed,  or  superin- 
tended when,  as  in  the  present  case,  they  have  been  executed  by 
others.  The  position  among  those  writings  of  the  volume  before 
us  is  indicated  in  Dr,  Smart's  preface.  As  he  there  states :  "  the 
theory  of  value,  of  which  the  Austrian  economists  are  now  the 
chief  exponents,  is  the  Final  or  Marginal  Utility  theory,  best  known 
to  English  economists  through  Jevons's  great  work,  published  in 
1871.  In  the  same  year,  and  quite  independently,  appeared 
Menger's  Grundsatze.  This  was  followed  in  1884  by  Wieser*8 
Ursprung  und  Hauptgesetze  des  vnrthschaftUchen  Werthes.  The 
FosiHve  Theory  of  Capital,  of  Bohm-Bawerk  (1889),  contains  a 
masterly  exposition  of  value,  price,  and  costs,  on  which  the  author 
bases  his  well-known  theory  of  interest.  Previous  to  that,  in  1887, 
Sax  published  his  Chrundlegung,  in  which  he  applied  the  value 
theory  to  the  economic  functions  of  the  State.  Finally  came  the 
present  work,  which  at  once  catches  up  many  loose  ends  in  previous 
expositions,  and  carries  the  whole  theory,  with  its  applications,  to 
a  higher  level  of  completeness."  It  is  impossible  within  the  limits 
of  a  short  notice  to  furnish  any  adequate  analysis  of  such  a  book ; 
and  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  foundations  and  main  applications 
of  the  Austrian  theory  of  value  are  presented  with  the  dialectical 
skill  and  painstaking  thoroughness  characteristic  of  the  school; 
Nor,  we  may  be  allowed  to  add,  is  the  reasoning  less  difficult  to 
grasp  in  Professor  Wieser's  exposition  than  in  that  of  his  brother 
economists ;  and,  even  when  interpreted  through  the  medium  of 
this  careful  translation,  readers  will  eagerly  welcome  the  assistance 
of  Dr.  Smart's  prefatory  analysis.  Indeed  we  know  of  no  readier 
means  of  comprehending  the  intricacies  of  the  Austrian  theory 
than  Dr.  Smart's  little  book  entitled  the  Atistrian  Theory  of  Value. 
About  the  importance  of  the  theory  itself  as  a  contribution  to 
economics  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  perhaps  more  useful 
as  a  severe  intellectual  discipline,  through  which  English  students 
acquainted  with  Jevons  may  derive  benefit  by  passing,  than  as 
constituting  any  really  new  departure.  We  believe  that  the 
Austrian  economists  themselves  betray  a  tendency  to  exaggerate 
their  difiEerences  from  the  older  English  economists,  and  that,  in 
their  eagerness  to  establish  a  claim  for  novelty,  they  do  not  discern 
the  parallel  and  complementary  character  of  that  theory  of  value, 
which  lays  stress  on  the  element  of  cost  of  production.  After 
reading  Professor  Wieser's  attempt  to  bring  that  element  into 
strict  subordination  to  the  element  of  final  utility,  we  remain 
unconvinced  of  the  advantage  of  making  the  attempt,  and  we  feel 
tolerably  certain  that  success  can  only  be  won  by  some  unnatural 
distortion  of  argument  and  some  unduly  strained  interpretation  of 
language.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  really  more  comprehensive  to 
recognise  the  duality  of  the  factors  in  operation,  and  the  mutual 
interaction  of  supply  and  demand,  than  to  seek  at  all  costs  for  an 
artificial,  if  impossible,  unity,  and  to  emphasise  exclusively  one 
side  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  We  therefore  scarcely  think  it 
unjust  to  say  that  expositors  of  the  theory  have  been  unduly 
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prone  to  exaggerate  the  importance  and — in  the  ease  of  the  later 
writers — the  originality  of  the  Austrian  school;  and  Dr.  Smart 
seems  to  ns— even  in  the  present  case — ^to  be  subject  to  this 
failing.  But  on  the  other  hand  there  can  be  no  question  of 
the  service  rendered  to  students  in  one  country  by  enabling  them 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  thoughts  of  eminent  students 
in  another;  and  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Wieser,  as  in  those  of 
his  countrymen,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  that  dialectical 
ability,  which  is  perhaps  never  shown  to  greater  advantage  than 
when,  as  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  second  section  of  the 
present  volume,  he  applies  the  solvent  of  a  most  destructive 
criticism  to  current  socialist  theories.  The  intelligent  student 
cannot  fail  to  be  braced  by  the  process,  and  to  issue  from  it 
with  convictions  based  upon  reasoning,  and  not  on  mere  prepos- 
session. 

History  of  the  English  Landed  Interest :  its  Customs,  Laws,  and 
Agriculture.  (Modem  Period.)  By  Russell  M.  (Jamier.  London : 
Swan,  Sonnenschein,  and  Co.,  1893. 

In  a  previous  number  of  the  Journal  we  noticed  the  first  instal- 
ment of  the  work  of  which  the  volume  before  us  forms  the 
conclusion.  We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Gamier  has,  as  he  states  in 
his  preface,  been  encouraged  by  the  favourable  reception  accorded 
to  that  part  of  his  work,  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  Early  Period, 
to  proceed  in  the  present  volume  to  the  Modem  Period.  This 
embraces  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century — the  one,  in  Mr.  Gamier's  words,  a  time  of  "  germination 
and  growth,'*  and  the  other  a  time  of  "  fruition,**  in  which  the 
*'crop  that  was  coming  to  maturitv**  through  the  earlier  of  the 
two  periods  was  **  garnered**  in  the  pages  of  the  Statute  Book. 
Mr.  Gamier  concludes  his  narrative  with  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  although  in  not  a  few  passages  he  makes  his  opinion 
tolerably  evident  on  much  which  has  happened  since,  and  also 
on  what  seems  likely  to  occur  in  the  future.  In  fact,  if  his 
history  betrays  one  conspicuous  failing,  it  is  a  tendency  to  discur- 
siveness. But  his  subject  is  so  vast,  and  is  so  effectually  covered, 
that  matter,  which  may  at  first  seem  irrelevant,  is  often  discovered 
afterwards  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  main  topic.  The  same 
qualities,  which  were  manifest  in  Mr.  Garnier's  first  volume,  will 
be  recognised  in  his  second.  The  careful  way,  in  which  he  has 
equipped  himself  for  his  undertaking,  is  no  less  conspicuous  than 
the  vigour  and  freshness  with  which  he  has  completed  its  execu- 
tion. We  do  not  think  that  ever  before  so  much  material  relating 
to  land  in  its  various  aspects — legal,  economic,  political,  scientific 
and  practical — has  been  brought  within  a  compass  of  so  reasonable 
an  extent.  And  Mr.  Gbmier  takes  up  each  fresh  topic  with  so 
evident  an  interest,  that  we  forget  that  he  has  already  dealt  with 
so  much.  With  all  his  opinions  his  readers  may  not  agree;  but 
they  will  at  least  allow  that  they  are  founded  on  knowledge  and 
on  conviction,  and  no  one,  who  desires  information  on  any  of  the 
aspects  we  have  enumerated  above,  will  turn  to  Mr.  Garnier's 
volumes  without  some  reward  for  his  pains. 
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National  Railways.  By  James  Hole.  London:  Cassell  and 
Co.,  1893. 

This  is  a  more  important  work  to  the  statistician  than  the  title 
would  seem  to  indicate.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  advocate 
the  purchase  of  railways  bj  the  State,  and  the  author,  to  support 
his  argument,  includes  a  great  deal  of  information  concerning 
railways  all  over  the  world :  the  English,  American,  colonial,  and 
foreign  systems  being  contrasted  with  each  other,  and  their  merits 
and  demerits  carefully  considered.  There  are  also  many  facts  con- 
oeming  various  questions  of  the  day,  such  as  the  comparative 
neglect  of  the  third  class  passenger,  workmen's  fares,  the  zone 
system,  railway  rates,  &c.;  and  the  e^cperiences  of  any  other 
countries  in  which  different  experiments  have  been  tried  in  con- 
nection with  such  details  are  discussed.  The  book  will  especially 
be  found  useful  by  those  requiring  information  concerning  the 
general  condition  of  railways  abroad  at  the  present  time. 

Suicide  and  Insanity »  By  S.  A.  K.  Strahan,  M.D.  London: 
Swan,  Sonnenschein,  and  Co.,  1893. 

This  work  is  written  far  more  with  the  object  of  elucidating  the 
factors  promoting  suicide,  than  of  discussing  the  different  forms 
which  insanity  may  take ;  in  fact  the  latter  is  only  considered  in 
its  relation  to  the  former.  The  work  forms  a  valaable  contribu* 
tion  to  our  knowledge  of  the  motives  which  lead  people  to  put  an 
end  to  life.  Considering  the  subject  first  from  the  historical  and 
racial  points  of  view,  the  author  proceeds  to  investigate  its  connec- 
tion with  various  forms  of  insanity,  and  the  influence  of  other 
factors  such  as  provocation,  nationality,  climate,  religion,  &c. 
Throughout,  the  importance  of  heredity  is  impressed  upon  the 
reader;  and  to  it  Dr.  Strahan  attributes  the  increase  of  suicide 
daring  recent  years. 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Oom/missioner  of  Lahor^  1892.  InduS' 
trial  Education.   Washington :  Government  Printing  OflBce,  1893. 

Mr.  Carroll  Wright|s  eighth  annual  report  is  devoted  to  a 
subject  of  great  immediate  interest.  Owing  to  a  disappointment, 
respecting  the  amount  of  money  available  for  the  purposes  of  the 
inquiry,  its  character  has,  he  informs  us,  undergone  a  change. 
Originally  it  was  contemplated  to  make  a  thorough  investigation 
into  the  subsequent '  career  of  those  who  had  been  educated  in 
"manual  training,  trade  and  technical  schools."  There  are,  it  is 
true,  even  in  the  report  as  published  chapters  relating  to  the 
kindergarten,  to  manual  training  in  conjunction  with  book  work, 
to  manual  training  and  trade  instruction  in  reformatories,  and  to 
the  effect  of  this  training  and  instruction  on  the  individual.  But 
these  chapters,  which  are  the  result  of  original  inquiry,  have  been 
curtailed  from  lack  of,  the  requisite  funds,  and  they  are  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  report.  The  most  prominent  position  is  given  to 
the  earlier  chapters,  relating  to  the  present  condition  of  industrial 
edacation  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries  of  the  world. 
For  English  students  this  will  form  an  useful  supplement  to  the 
information  contained  in  the  report  of  our  own  Technical  Education 
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Commission,  much  of  which  is  Becessarily  now  out  of  date.  The 
countries,  with  which  the  report  deals,  include  Austria,  Belgium, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Russia,  Scandinavia,  and  Switzerland, 
besides  our  own  and  the  United  States.  In  an  introduction  an 
attempt  is  made  to  define  some  common  terms.  Manual  training 
is  distinguished  as  instruction  in  tool  work  as  an  educational 
discipline  from  trade  school  teaching,  "  the  sole  or  primary  aim  of 
which  is  to  give  the  apprentice  a  thorough  and  practical  knowledge 
of  some  handicraft."  The  technical  school  is  a  "  high  grade  trade 
school,"  including  instruction  in  the  **  scientific  principles  "  of  a 
craft ;  and,  finally,  institutes  of  technology  are  of  University  rank. 
Manual  training,  originating  in  Russia,  and  extending  to  Sweden, 
and  thence  to  the  whole  world,  has,  so  the  report  maintains, 
reached  its  highest  development  in  the  States,  and  they  also  claim 
a  pre-eminence  in  institutes  of  technology.  But  they  allow  a 
reversal  of  conditions  with  regard  to  the  second  or  intermediate 
stage  of  technical  and  trade  schoolsi  Here  the  report  frankly 
acknowledges  the  superiority  of  European  systems,  although  the 
British  reader,  turning  to  that  section  which  deals  with  his  own 
countiy,  will  find  that  little,  if  any,  of  this  flattering  unction 
can  be  taken  to  himself.  The  movement  in  favour  of  technical 
education  in  Great  Britain  is,  as  the  report  states,  of  so  recent  a 
date  that  its  effects  are  not  very  apparent,  but  the  opinion  is 
advanced  that  there  "  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  that  exactness  and 
critical  fidelity  to  a  high  standard  in  the  requirements  from 
pupils  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  technical  training 
of  the  United  States."  The  writer  admits,  however — ^and  the 
British  reader  may  draw  such  consolation  as  he  pleases — that  the 
"  recreative  and  social  features  which  are  the  seemingly  inseparable 
concomitants  in  the  British  mind  of  all  study,  industrial  especially," 
may  include  an  advantage  that  ''fairly  ofisets  the  lack  mentioned." 

La  Population :  les  causes  de  ses  pr ogres  et  les  obstacles  qui  en 
arrStent  Vessor.  Par  Edouard  van  der  Smissen.  Paris :  Guillaumin 
et  Cie.,  1893. 

This  book,  which  has  been  "  crowned  "  by  the  French  Academy 
of  Moral  and  Political  Science,  contains  an  elaborate  review  of  the 
subject  of  population  in  all  its  bearings.  As  the  author  remarks 
in  an  introduction,  it  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  irony  of  fate  that 
a  prize  founded  by  an  economist  (Rossi) — who  was  a  sincere  and 
ardent  disciple  of  Malthus — should  be  applied  to  reward  an  inquiry 
into  the  methods  designed  by  antiquity  to  encourage  population. 
Yet,  as  he  shows  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  it  seems  by  no 
means  impossible  that  we  may  be  driven  by  the  logic  of  facts  to 
revert  to  this  position.  The  apparent  tendency  of  affairs,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  apprehensions  of  Malthus,  seems  now  to  be  likely 
to  yield  in  its  turn  to  a  tendency  which  may  well  occasion  appre- 
hensions of  an  opposite  character.  For,  we  must  remember,  the 
position  which  France  has  already  reached,  appears,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  evidence  of  our  own  census,  to  be  one  to  which  we  are 
approximating.  M.  van  der  Smissen,  however,  shares  neither  the 
fears  of  Malthus,  who,  he  thinks,  was  mistaken,  nor  the  forebodings 
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of  those  who  have  noticed  with  serious  misgiYiug  the  stationary 
state  of  the  French  population.  He  believes  that  a  candid  and 
thorough  examination  of  facts  conducts  to  a  more  sober  and 
hopeful  view.  Accordingly,  after  reviewing  the  general  position, 
he  proceeds  in  his  first  book  to  investigate  what  we  may  call  the 
pre-Malthusian  penod.  This  is  divided  into  three  sections — one 
dealing  with  antiquity,  with  slavery  and  the  history  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  the  second  treating  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  third  of 
the  modem  epoch,  extending  from  the  16th  to  the  18th  centuiy. 
The  second  book  is  devoted  to  a  criticism  of  Malthus,  and  in  the 
third  and  concluding  book  M.  van  der  Smissen  investigates  the 
post-Malthusian  period.  He  discusses  in  this  section  the  chief 
economic,  social  and  legislative  influences  affecting  population. 
Under  the  first  he  places  emigration  and  colonisation,  and  improve- 
ments in  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industry.  Under  the 
second  he  considers  the  influence  of  luxury,  of  religion,  and  of 
war,  and  of  sanitary  and  medical  science,  and  physiological  and 
racial  considerations.  Under  the  third  and  last  head,  laws 
affecting  marriage  and  inheritance  are  described;  and  the  final 
chapter  is  devoted  to  that  new  and  significant  feature  of  modem 
legislation  on  the  subject — laws  restraining  immigration. 

Wool  and  Manufactures,  "Bj  Worthington  C.  Ford.  Washing- 
ton :  Government  Printing  Office,  1894. 

The  preparation  of  this  important  work  of  700  pages,  issued 
by  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States,  has  been 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Worthington  C.  Ford,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  in  that  department.  The  book  is  nominally  a  new 
edition  of  one  published  by  the  same  Bureau  in  1888,  with  the  facts 
brought  up  to  date,  but  it  is  a  far  larger  volume,  and  contains  much 
information  that  was  not  included  in  the  earlier  volume.  The 
contents  include  statistics  concei*ning  the  production,  consumption 
and  trade  in  wool  and  woollen  manufactures,  the  number  of  sheep, 
prices,  tariffs,  <Sbc.,  throughout  the  world :  the  figures  being  taken, 
wherever  practicable,  from  the  official  returns  of  the  various 
countries,  or  when  this  is  impossible,  as  in  the  East,  from  estimates 
contained  in  the  various  consular  reports,  <fec.  The  book  conse- 
quently forms  a  valuable  and  exhaustive  summary  of  the  latest 
official  returns  on  the  subject. 

La  Tyrannie  Socialists.  Par  Yves  Guyot.  Paris:  Ch.  Dela- 
grave,  1893. 

Les  Principes  de  *89  et  1e  Socialisme,  Par  Yves  Guyot.  Paris- : 
Ch.  Delagrave,  1894. 

M.  Yves  Guyot  is  known  to  Englishmen,  both  by  his  writings 
and  by  his  actions.  He  has,  as  he  states  in  the  preface  to  the 
first  of  the  two  publications  before  us,  maintained  for  some  while 
a  strenuous  opposition  to  the  proposals  of  the  socialist  party, 
which  in  France,  as  in  so  many  other  countries,  appears,  for  weal 
or  for  woe,  to  be  daily  acquiring  fresh  influence.  In  an  official 
position  as  a  French  minister,  and  in  a  more  private  capacity,  he 
has  been  brought  into  close  contact  with  these  proposals,  and  in 
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the  two  books  before  us  he  supplies  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
him,  founded  alike  on  fact  and  on  theory.  In  the  first  he  main- 
tains that  socialism  is  essentially  retrograde,  and  in  the  second  he 
urges  that  its  creed  conflicts  in  every  important  respect  with  that 
enunciated  by  the  leading  spirits  of  the  great  French  Revolution. 
No  reader  of  these  spirited  pamphlets  can  fail  to  recoppiise  that 
the  author  has  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  and  that  the  know- 
ledge, on  which  those  opinions  are  based,  is  as  unimpeachable  as 
is  the  vigour  with  which  they  are  uttered.  Nor  can  M.  Goyot  be 
accused  of  misrepresenting  the  broad  tendencies  of  many  of  the 
socialist  proposals  of  the  present  day ;  and  we  may  remember  that 
there  is  more  darger  of  such  proposals  being  carried  to  an  extreme 
conclusion  in  a  country  which,  like  France,  prides  itself  on  being 
logical.  In  both  books  M.  Guyofc  takes  the  articles  of  the  socialistic 
creed  seriatim,  and  exhibits  with  unsparing  scorn  the  fallacies  on 
which  they  are  often  founded.  In  the  second  of  the  two  he  lays 
stress  on  their  inconsistency  with  the  principles  proclaimed  to  the 
world  in  1789,  which  were,  he  argues,  founded  in  reality,  not  on 
mere  d  priori  ideas,  but  equally  on  the  teaching  of  experience. 
This  second  volume  is  divided  into  four  sections.  In  the  first, 
e^titled^ '*  principles  and  prejudices,"  M.  Guyot  inquires  into  the 
appropriate  method  for  the  profitable  study  of  political  and  social 
science.  In  the  second  he  endeavours  to  establish  the  position 
that  the  principles  of  1789  are,  in  their  essence,  the  outcome  of 
the  experience  of  the  centuries.  In  the  third  he  indicates  the 
conflict  between  those  principles  and  contemporary  socialism, 
whether  we  have  i-e^srard  to  its  theory  or  to  its  practice.  And  in 
the  fourth  and  concluding  section  he  institutes  a  contrast  between 
socialism  and  individualism,  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  and 
the  serious  discredit  of  the  former.  In  the  earlier  publication  his 
theme,  while  directed  to  the  same  goal,  travels  over  a  somewhat 
wider  field.  He  first  justifies  his  application  of  the  epithet 
"  retrograde  *'  to  modem  socialism.  The  principal  article  of  its 
creed  is  the  substitution  of  State  regulation  for  freedom  of  con- 
tract, while  the  progress  of  society  has  been  hitherto  achieved  by 
the  substitution  of  individual  decisions  in  matters  of  politics, 
religion,  and  the  intellect  for  the  dogmatic  pronouncements  of 
authority.  And  hence  socialism  is  involved  in  inevitable  contra- 
diction, both  in  its  theory  and  its  practice.  Socialists  profess  to 
aim  at  progress,  but  it  is  progress  backwards  and  not  forwards. 
They  aspire  to  secure  at  once  political  freedom  and  economic 
tutelage.  M.  Guyot  then  proceeds  to  subject  to  a  spirited  and 
scornful  criticism  the  sophisms  of  which,  he  holds,  socialism  is 
guilty ;  and  this  appears  to  us  to  be  at  once  the  most  readable  and 
the  most  convincing  part  of  his  book.  Where  he  proceeds  in  his 
third  section  to  examine  the  practical  application  of  socialistic 
principles  to  modem  legislation,  he  seems  to  pass  to  moi'e  doubtful 
ground,  and  he  himself  candidly  recognises  that  the  question 
becomes  to  some  extent  one  of  difEerence  of  decree.  But  he  has 
little  difficulty  in  demonstrating  the  extreme  character  of  socialist 
demands,  and  the  dangerous  possibilities  inherent  in  them. 
Section  IV  is   devoted  to  an  examination  of   socialist   ideas  of 
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legality  and  morality,  and  in  Sections  V  and  VI  M.  Guyot  investi- 
gates with  considerable  detail  the  relations  of  strikes,  especially 
those  of  recent  origin,  to  the  socialist  movement.  In  a  oonclndin^ 
pection  he  sums  up  the  results  of  his  inquiry.  Throughout  both 
books  be  writes  with  the  air  of  an  experienced  statesman  and 
man  of  affairs,  as  well  as  with  that  of  an  eager  and  resolute 
advocate. 

Staff eltarife  unfi  WasserstrasBen.  Von  Franz  Ulrich.  Berlin: 
Jul: us  Springer,  1894. 

The  question  of  the  proper  charges  for  the  carriage  of  goods  has 
recently  aroused  considerable  discussion,  and  has  resulted  in  actual 
legfislation,  in  this  country ;  and  the  question  is  closely  connected 
with  the  development  of  waterways  as  competitors  with,  or 
substitutes  for,  the  railways  on  which  the  charges  are,  or  are 
thought  to  be,  excessive.  Both  these  topics  are  handled  in  the 
volume  before  us.  By  Staffeltanfe  is  apparently  meant  a  scale  of 
rates  which  increases  by  a  less  amount,  the  greater  the  <  distance 
which  has  to  be  traversed.  It  resembles  those  zone-tariffs,  which 
have  been  introduced  with  some  success  for  passenger  travel  in 
Hungary  and  elsewhere ;  and  the  author  examines  into  its  history 
and  economic  advantages  and  drawbacks  with  the  patient  and 
exhaustive  spirit  of  inquiry  characteristic  of  German  investigator. 
He  also  treats  with  the  same  thoroughness  the  development  of 
waterways,  and  their  relations  to  railways,  both  in  respect  of 
mutual  competititm,  and  of  connection  with  the  Statd. 

Das  Sinken  der  Qrand/rente  und  dessen  mogliche  Sodale  und 
Folitische  Folgen,  Von  Dr.  Budoph  Meyer.  Wien :  Franz  D«ll, 
1894. 

The  agrarian  situation  in  the  older  countries  of  the  world  is 
rapidly  becoming  critical,  and  one  of  the  most  striking  evidences  of 
the  increasing  seriousness  of  affairs  is  to  be  found  in  the  fall  of 
rent.  In  the  volume  before  us  Dr.  Rudolph  Meyer  inquires  into 
the  causes,  and  significance,  and  probable  results,  of  the  change 
which  is  thus  taking  place.  He  examines  into  the  possibilities  of 
the  situation,  should  war  break  out;  he  sets  forth  the  social  condi- 
tion of  the  landed  proprietors  of  a  particular  North  German 
province  (that  of  Pomerania),  which  has  followed  on  the  fall  in 
rent ;  he  reviews  the  chief  causes  which  have  been  instrumental  in 
producing  this  result,  such  as  the  discovery  of  new  sources  of 
supply,  in  the  United  States,  in  Canada,  and  in  Argentina,  and  the 
superior  machinery  devised  and  employed  by  Americans,  whether 
in  the  form  of  field  machinery,  or  in  that  of  grain  elevators;  and 
lastly  he  endeavours  to  forecast  the  future.  Thronghout  his  book 
he  makes  an  opportune  use  of  illustrative  statistics. 

La  Funzione  del  Tresoro  nello  Stato  Modemo,  Di  Giulio  Alessio. 
Padova :  Fratelli  Drucker,  1894. 

In  this  monograph  Professor  Alessio  institutes  a  systematic 
inquiry  into  the  ninctions  of  the  department  of  the  Treasury  in 
modem  States.     In  his  first  chapter  he  dwells  on  the  natura  of 
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tbe  influences  wliicli  determine  the  direction  and  limits  of  its 
action.  In  bis  second  he  distingnishea  three  main  functions— 
which  he  terms  respectiyelj,  to  qnote  the  Italian  phrases,  dtslocatrtcey 
elettivaj  and  liheratrice  or  risparmiatrice.  Of  these  the  first  is 
connected  with  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  revenue,  the 
second  is  concerned  with  the  management  of  the  currency,  and  the 
third  and  last  relates  to  the  administration  of  the  public  debt. 
Professor  Alessio  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  actual  arrangements 
of  the  Treasury  in  the  chief  modem  States;  and  these  he  divides  into 
three  main  groups.  The  first,  including  France,  Italy,  the  Anstro- 
Hungarian  Empire,  the  German  Empire,  and  Russia,  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  second,  which  comprises  England  and  its 
imitators,  Belgium,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  while  a 
third  chapter  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  United  States.  In  the  first 
group  the  State  concentrates  the  functions  and  authority  of  a 
treasury  in  its  own  person.  In  the  second  group  we  find  an 
independent  institution,  like  the  Bank  of  England,  in  close 
relations  with  the  State,  while  the  United  Statues  form  in  a  sense 
a  class  by  themselves.  Professor  Alessio  next  considers  with 
greater  detail,  and  with  reference  to  the  different  arrangements 
adopted  in  the  different  groups  of  nations,  the  three  functions, 
which  he  has  distinguished  in  his  second  chapter.  He  recognises 
the  merits  of  the  English  system,  but  is  alive  to  its  defects,  and  to 
the  difficulties  which  must  attend  its  introduction  into  the  midst 
of  a  different  environment  from  that  found  in  England  itself.  He 
attaches  immense  importance  to  the  third  function — that  of  the 
administration  of  the  public  debt;  and  the  reorganisation  and 
diminution  of  debt  naturally  attract  anxious  attention  from  an 
eminent  Italian  economist,  who  realises  the  critical  position  in  this 
respect  of  his  own  country  at  the  present  moment. 

Influenze  Bedproche  tra  Movimento  Operaio  Froduxione  e  Rio 
chezza.  Di  Pier  Francesco  Casaretto.  Torino:  L.  Boux  e  C, 
1893- 

This  book  affords  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  rapidity  and 
urgency  with  which  in  different  countries  of  the  world  labour 
questions  are  forcing  themselves  to  the  front.  The  author  has 
made  an  elaborate  and  thoughtful  inquiry  into  the  bearing  of  those 
labour  movements,  which  in  every  civilised  country  are  gathering 
force,  and  take  shape  with  increasing  frequency  in  the  formation 
of  powerful  combinations,  upon  the  progress  of  society.  He  con- 
siders the  causes  and  effects  of  the  forces,  which  he  is  examining, 
with  reference  to  agriculture,  to  manufacturing  industry,  to  mining, 
and  to  commerce  and  transportation.  He  points  out  that  the 
question  turns  in  the  last  analysis  on  the  possibility  of  incre^ased 
production,  and  he  shows  that  experience  proves  that  the  tendency 
of  advancing  civilisation  is  to  give  to  labour  a  share  of  this 
increased  production,  which  steadily  augments.  In  short  he  is 
in  accord  with  the  most  recent  tendencies  of  economic  specula- 
tion, and  the  latest  results  of  statistical  inquiry,  in  this  and  other 
countries,  and  it  is  from  the  history  and  conditions  of  English 
industry  that  he  draws  many  of  his  illustrations. 
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Le  Forme  del  Salario,  Di  Biccardo  Dalla  Volfca.  Firenze : 
Fratelli  Bocca,  1893. 

In  current  discnssions  about  wages,  especially  those  of  a  social- 
istic complexion,  it  seems  not  infrequently  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  wages  system  is  in  reality  a  very  comprehensive  description  of  a 
great  variety  of  methods  of  remunerating  labour.  Professor  D^la 
Yolta's  little  book  will  serve  as  a  useful  reminder  of  this  important 
fact.  After  alluding  in  an  introduction  to  the  prominence  of  labour 
questions,  whether  theoretical  or  practical,  and  especially  those 
relating  to  the  remuneration  of  labour,  and  dealing  in  his  first 
chapter  with  the  character  of  the  modem  organisation  of  industry, 
he  proceeds  in  the  following  chapters  to  explain,  and  comment  on, 
the  main  varieties  of  the  wages  system.  The  sliding  scale,  and 
the  sweating  system,  are  passed  in  review  no  less  carefully  than 
the  partnerships  found  in  the  Cornish  mines,  and  the  oi^inary 
methods  of  payment  by  time  or  by  piece.  Professor  Dalla  Volta  is 
acquainted  with  the  literature  of  his  subject — even  with  out  of  the 
way  departments  of  it  which  might  well  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
a  less  vigilant  inquirer — and  he  forms  an  independent  opinion  of 
his  own  about  the  conclusions  of  other  writers.  His  book  should^ 
we  think,  prove  a  useful  compendium  to  students  of  the  question. 
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United  Kingdom — 

Economic  Journal,     Vol.  iv,  No,  13,  March^  1894 — 

"  Metayage  "  in  Western  France :  H.  Higgs  and  B.  Lamhelin. 
Some  economic  aspects  of  the  Coal  Dispute,  1893 :  /.  E.  C, 
Munro,  The  Coal  Strike  and  a  Minimum  Wage:  F,  D. 
Longe.  The  Theory  of  International  Value  (Part  1) :  Prof. 
F.  Y.  Edgeworth.  The  Wife's  contribution  to  Family 
Income:  Miss  Ada  Heather  Bigg,  The  effects  of  the 
Depreciation  of  Silver,  with  special  reference  to  the  Indian 
Currency  experiment :  Prof.  J.  8.  Nicholson. 

Economic  Review.  Vol.  iv,  No.  2,  Aprils  1894 — 
Moral  Threads  in  Social  Webs:  Rev.  E.  8.  Talbot.  A  Defence 
against  "Sweating":  H.  W.  Wolff.  Three  months  in  the 
London  Milk  Trade:  Anon.  Christianity  and  the  Charity 
Organization  Society:  Rev.  Canon  8.  A.  Bamett.  The 
Proposed  Industrial  Union  of  Employers  and  Employed: 
T.  W.  Bushill. 

United  States — 

American  Economic  Association  Publications.     Vol.  viii,  Nos.  4 
afid  5,  July  and  September,  1893 — 

Public  Assistance  of  the  Poor  in  France :  E.  0.  Balch. 
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American  Statistical  Association  Publications,    Vol.  iiiy  New  Series, 
No.  24,  December,  1893— 

Statistical  Data  for  the  Study  of  the  AjBsimilation  of  Races 
and  Nationalities  in  the  United  States :  JB.  Mayo-Smith, 
Report  of  an  International  Mortality  Standard,  or  Mor- 
tality Index:  /.  Korosi.   Comparative  Statistics  of  Primary 
Education :  E.  Levasseur,  Some  Recent  Results  in  Railway 
Statistics  in  the,  United  States :  H.  G.  Adams.     Railway 
Statistics  as  Applicable  to  Earnings  of  Passenger  Trains : 
If.  Biebenach.     Papers  on  Anthropometry  by  JS.  M.  Hart" 
well,  F.  Boas,  W.  T.  Porter,  E.  Hitchcock,  0.  J.  Enebuske. 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
Vol  iv— 
March,  1894— 

Idea  of  Justice  in  Political    Economy:    0.   Schmoller^ 
American  Life  Insurance   methods:    M.   M.   Baioson, 
Relation  of  Taxation  to  Monopolies :  E,  B.  Johnson. 
Supplement,  March,  1894 — 
A  History  of  Political  Economy :  Pr.  0.  Gohn,  translated 
by  Dr.  J.  A.  Hill 
May,  lS94i— 

Problems    of    Municipal  .  Grovemment :    E.    L.    Oodkin, 
Reform  of  our  State  Governments:   0.  Bradford,    A 
Decade  of  Mortgages :  O.  K.  Hohnes. 
Journal  of  Political  Economy.     Vol  2,  No.  2,  March,  1894 — 
The  Assignats :  E.  Levasseur.     Mortgage  Banking  in  America  : 
D.  M.  Frederiksen.    Rate  of  Profits  under  the  Law  of  Labor- 
Value  :  I.  A.  HouTwich. 
Political  Science  Quarterly.     Vol,  ix,  No.  1,  March,  1894 — 

Ideas  on  Constitutional  Revision:   /.  B.  Uhle.     The  Banks 
and  the  Panic  of  1893 :  A.  B.  Noyes.    Austin's  Theory  of 
Sovereignty:    Prof.  J.  Bewey.      Positive   Law  and   other 
Laws :  G.  M.  Piatt     British  Local  Finance :  0.  H,  Blunden, 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.    Vol.  viii.  No.  3,  April,  1894 — 
A  Universal  Law  of  Economic  Variation :  J,  B.  Glark.     The 
English   Railway  Rate   Question:    /.   Mavor,     Alexander 
Hamilton  and  Adam  Smith:  E.  0.  Bourne,     The  Anglo- 
Saxon  "Township":  W.  J.  Ashley. 
Tale  Beview.     Vol  Hi,  No.  1,  May,  1894 — 
The  Condition  of  the  Southern  Farmer :  F,  W,  Moore. 

France — 

Annales  de  VJEcole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques — 
No.  2.     ikfarc^,  1894- 

De  r^tablissement  d'une  legislation  internationale  snr  le 
transport  des  marchandises  par  chemins  de  fer:  Q.  Burant. 
Les   Institutions   de   credit   dans   TEmpire   russe :    M. 
Labordere. 
No.  3.     May,  1894—. 

Le  Droit  international  prive  et  la  Conference  de  La  Haye : 
Prof.  L.  Benault. 
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Bevue  d^Economie  Politique — Gontd. 
April,  1894— 

L'Organisation  da  travail  par  les  Syndioats  professionnels : 
12.  Jay.  TJne  grande  Git6  et  son  marclie  central,  le 
Carrean  des  halles  de  Paris  et  sa  r^glementation  tradition- 
nolle :  P.  du  Maroussem, 
May,  1894- 
Le  N6o-oollectivisine :  Gh.  Qidb.  Qaelques  reflexions  snr 
I'Income-Tax :  /.  Dumas. 

GSBMANT — 

AUgemeines  Statistisches  ArchLv.    3  Jahrgang,  Halhhand  1 .    1894 — 
Die  Beform    der    deutschen  landwirtschaftlichen   Statistik: 
Dr.  T.  Mailer.     Rnssische   Sterbetafeln :   Dr.  L.  v.  Bort- 
ketoitsch.    Die  osterreicbische  Arbeiter-TJnfallyersiclieraDg 
nnd  die  Sozialstatistik :  Dr.  W.  Schiff.    Deutsche  Arbeiter- 
Statistik.  Methodologisches  and  Technisches :  Dr.  0.  v.  Mayr. 
Meine    Kritik   der  preassischen  Yolkszahlongsformalare : 
Dr.  O.  V.  Mayr.     Innere  Wandenmgen  in  Oesterreich :  Dr. 
H.  Bauchberg.    Die  deutschen  Arbeiterkolonieen,  1882-92 : 
Dr.    0.  Berthold.      Busslands  Bedeutung   fiir   den  Welt- 
Getreidemarkt :  Dr.  0.  Mertens.    Beform  der  deutschen  land- 
wirtschaftlichen Statistik  (Bestimmungen  des  Bundesrats). 
Internationale  Statistische  Uebersichten  (i.  Ejnminalitat : 
Dr.  E.  Mischler.    ii.  Bevolkerungsstand :  Dr.  G.  v.  Mayr), 
Internationale  Zusammenfassongen. 
Archiv  fur  Soziale  Oesetzgebung  und  Statistik.     VII  Band^  Heft 
lund2.    1894— 
Entwickelungstendenzen  in  der  Lage  der  ostelbischen  Landar- 
beiter :  Dr.  M.  Weber.    Die  Beform  der  TJnfallversicherung 
in  Oesterreich :  Dr.  L.  Verkauf.     Die  preussische  Steuer- 
reform;   ihre  Stellung  in  der  allgemeinen  Yerwaltungs- 
und  Sozialpolitik :  Dr.  J.  Jastrow,    Die  gewerkschaf tliche 
Bewegung  unter  den  englischen  Arbeiterinnen :  Oertrud 
Dyhrenfurth.     Wiener    Wohnangsverhaltnisse :    Dr.    E. 
von  Philippovich.     Die  Arbeitsabteilung  des  englischen 
Handelsministenums :    8.  N.   Fox.      Zur   Statistik  der 
Prostitution  in  Berlin :  B.  ScJioenlank. 
Jahrhuch  fUr  Oesetzgebung,  Verwattung^  und  VolkstrirtscJiaft  im 
Deutschen  Beich.    Heft  2.     1894— 

Die  Centralisierung  des  gewerblichen  Arbeitsnachweises  im 
Deutschen  Beich:  K.  Moller.  Die  Entwiirfe  fiir  eine 
neue  Agrargesetzgebung  in  Osterreich:  M.  Bering.  Die 
Bauembefreiung  in  Osterreich  und  Preussen:  O.  F. 
Knapp.  Die  interoationalen  Gbldbewegungen,  ihre 
Ursachen,  ihre  Bicbtangen  und  die  Stellung  der  Bank- 
politik  ihnen  gegentiber :  G.  Heiligenstadt.  Bericht  uber 
die  13  Jahresversammlung  des  Deutschen  Yereins  fiir 
Armenpflege  und  Wohlthatigkeit :  E.  Munsterberg.  Neuere 
Yeroffentlichungen  iiber  die  Arbeiterwohnungsfrage :  H. 
Albrecht.     Die  schweizerische  Kranken-  und  Unfallyer- 
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Jahrbuch  fur  Oesetzgehung,  Vertcaltung,  und  Volksmrtschaft  im 
Beutschen  Beich.     Heft  2.     lS94i—Oontd. 

sicherting   tiiid   die   Initiative  des  Arbeiterbundes :    F, 
Berghoff'Ising. 
Jahrbucher  f'wr  Nationalohmomie  und  Statistik.     Britte  Folge. 
Band  vii.     1894— 
Heft^— 

Die  Lehre  vom  Urspmncre  des  Geldes :  TF.  Lotz.  Der 
dentsche  Getreidehandel :  K^  Wtedenfeld.  Die  zweite 
Lesung  des  Entwnrfes  eines  Burger!  ichen  Gesetzbnebes 
flip  das  Dentsebe  Beicb:  Oreiff  {continued  in  Heft  5). 
Der  ZoUtarif  Rnsslands :  A,  Bayerdorffer.  Zur  Munz- 
und  Wabrnngsfrage :  W.  Lexis. 
Heft  4— 

Die  nnehelicben  Kinder  in  Berlin  nnd  ibr  Scbntz:  /. 
Neumann,  Die  Organisation  des  Handwerks  nnd  die 
Begelnng  des  Lebrlingswesens :  T,  Hamjpke.  Die  wirts- 
cbaftlicben  Fragen  des  XXII  dentscben  Jnristentages  : 
Zeller.  Gbina  nnd  die  Silberkrisis :  /.  Orunzel, 
Heft  5— 

Die  wirtscbaftlicbe  Tbatigkeit  der  Kircbe  im  mittelalter- 
Hcben  Dentscbland:  T.  Sommerlad.  Die  Scbwank- 
nngeu  des  Geldwertes  (der  Kanfkraft  des  Geldes)  and 
die  Jnristiscbe  Lebre  von  dem  Inbalte  der  Geldscbniden : 
K  Seidler. 
Vierteljahrshefte  zur  StaMstik  des  Deutschen  Beichs.  Jahrgang  1894. 
Heft2r— 

Answartiger  Handel  des   dentscben  Zollgebiets  im  Jabre 
1893.     Die  Anmnsternngen  von  VoUmatrosen  nnd  nnbe- 
fabrenen  ScbifEsjnngen  bei  der  dentscben  Handelsmarine 
im   Jabre   1893.     Die   ScbifPsunfalle  an   der  dentscben 
Kiiste  in  1888-92.     (Mit  Wrackkarte.)     Die  Viebbaltnng 
im  Dentscben  Reicb  nacb  der  Zahlung  vom  I  Dezember, 
1892.     Die  Branntwein-Brennerei  nnd  -Bestenemng  im 
dentscben  Branntweinstener-Gebiet  nnd  in  Luxemburg 
wabrend  des  Betriebsjabres  1892-93. 
Zeitschrift  fur  Litteratur  und  Oeschichte  der  StaatsumsenscKaften. 
Band  it.     1894 — 
Heft  5— 

Die  nenesten  Fortscbritte  auf  dem  Gebiete  des  Kriegs- 
recbts:  K.  Triepel,     Der  Inkastaat:  Br.  0.  Freiherr  von 
Boenigk. 
HeftQ— 

Zur  Biograpbie  des  Stifters  der  Pbjsiokratie,  Fran9oi8 
Quesnaj:  A.  Oncken,  Justus  Cbristof  Ditbmar,  ein 
Beitrag  zur  Gbscbicbte  der  Neuordnung  der  Landes- 
verwaltung  unter  Konig  Friedricb  Wilbelm  I  und  zur 
Gescbicbte  der  Universitat  Frankfurt  a.O.:  Dr,  O. 
Qerland,  Zur  Gescbicbte  und  Statisdk  des  Studinms 
an  den  italieniscben  Universitaten :  Br,  K.  FVanken- 
stein. 
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Zeitschrift  fur  die  gesamte  Bta^tsinssenschaft.  Heft  3,  1894— 
Gesetz  und  Budget :  Dr,  Fricker,  TJeber  die  weitere  Entwicke- 
loDg  des  Gemeindestenerwesens  auf  Grand  des  prenss. 
Kommanalabgabengesetzes  von  14  Juli,  1893:  F.  Adickes. 
Znr  Erriclitimg  der  Handwerks-  and  der  Landwirtschafts- 
kammem:  Dr,  A.  Schaffle.  Die  selbstandige  Entstehnng 
des  dentechen  Konsnlates:  I>r,  L.  Wirrer,  Nochmals  zu 
Marx'  Werttlieorie :  ro»  Schubert- Soldem,  Die  Bewegnng 
fiir  politische  and  handelspolitisclie  Federation  des  britischen 
Weltreichs. 

Austria — 

Statistische  Monatschrift^  1894— 
January — 

Emteergebniss  der  wichtigsten  Komerfnichte  im  Jabre 
1893.  Hauptergebnisse  der  Fener-  and  Hagelschaden 
and  deren  Entscbadigang  in  Oesterreicb  im  Jabre  1890 
im  Vergleiohe  mit  den  Vorjabren:  K.  Krafft.  Der 
Fremdenverkebr  in  Oesterreicb,  1892 :  B.  v.  Tomaschek. 
Fehnuiry — 

Die  Natoralverpflegsstationen  in  Oesterreicb :  Dr.  F.  Prohst. 
Stadentenstiftangen    in    Oesterreicb    im    Jabre     1892: 
Bratasseoic.     Die  Sterblicbkeit  in  den  grosseren  Stadten 
Oesterreicbs  im  Jabre  1893 :  Bratassevic, 
March,  April — 

Die  Hanptergebnisse  der  dster)reicbiscben  Berafsstatistik : 
Dr.  H.  Rauchherg. 

Italy — 

Oiomale  degli  Economisti — 
March,  1894— 

L'esposizione  finanziaria :  La  Direxione.  Di  alcani  teoremi 
fondamentali  per  la  teoria  matematica  dell'  imposta: 
Barone.  1  moti  di  Sicilia :  La  Loggia.  Tariffa  daziaria 
di  alcani  principali  generi  di  consnmo  in  vigore  nei 
comuni  cbiasi  della  Sicilia :  La  qnestione  delle  otto  ore 
di  laToro  (continued  in  next  two  numbers)  :  L.  Albertini. 
April — 

L'azione  dello  Stato  sal  corso  dei  cambi  ed  i  criteri  dell' 
amministrazione  italiana:  B,  Benini.  Dati  e  note  sail' 
esercizio  dei  pabblici  servizi  comanali:  A.  Uaddi,  La 
crisi  in  Sicilia  (continued  in  next  number) :  Visconte  G.  de 
Lestrade. 
May-- 

Le  economic  militari :  T.  M.  Sal  sistema  meccanico  Holle- 
ritb  per  lo  spoglio  delle  notizie  contennte  nelle  scbede  di 
an  censimento  della  pox>olazione  o  di  altri  docomenti 
statistici :  O.  B, 
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VII. — Additions  to  the  Library. 

AddUionB  to  the  Library  during  the  Quarter  ended  \bth  June^  1894, 
arranged  alphaheticaUy  under  the  foUomng  heads: — (a)  Foreign 
Cov/ntries ;  (b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions;  (c)  United  Kingdom 
and  its  Divisions;  (d)  Authors^  dtc;  (e)  Societies,  Sc  (British); 
(f)  Perioditxtls,  t&c.  {British). 


Donation!. 


By  whom  Preientad 
(when  not  porchued). 


(a)  Porelflrn  Oonntrles. 
Afffontine  Bapublio — 
Comercio  Exterior.    Datos  trimeBtrales  del,  auo  1893. 1  The    Dii«ctor-Ghene- 

No.  80,  8to J      ral  of  Statistics 

Higiene  Fablioa.  Analesde.  (Current  monthly  numbers)  Dr.  E.  B.  Coni 

^ia^M4%9r'to!  l!*!!.^!!!^.^..*!..!^.™ }  ^'  ^^^  ^^I'i^'  ^q- 

Buenos  Aybes  rOiTr).    Bulletin  mensuelde  Statis-I  The  Municipal  Sta- 
tique  municipale.     (Current  numbers)    ' /      tistical  Bureau 

Instituto  Geografioo  Argentino.  Boletin  del,  Tomo  xiv,  1  mi  ^  t«-*:*««.^ 
Cuadernos  9-12.    Maps,  8vo.,  1894  |  Xhe  institute 


Anatrla-Htixiffary— 

*^  Austria."  Archir  fur  G-esetzgebung  und  Statistik*' 
aiif  den  G-ebieten  der  Q-ewerbe,  des  Handels  und 
der  Schififahrt.    Hefte  1—4,  8vo.     1894 

Zoll-Compass.  Jahrgang  v.  Lieferung  2.  Bussland. 
8vo.    1894   

Banken.    Statistik  der.  fiir  1890  und  1891.    Fol 

Concursyerfahrens.  Ergebnisse  des,  in  den  im  Beichs- 
rathe  yertretenen  Konigreichen  luid  Landem  im 
1889.    Fol ^ 

Oonsulats-Beh&rden.  Jahresberichte  der  k.  und  kf 
dsterreichisch-ungarischen,  Jahrgang  xxii  (Bogen 
1—6).    8yo.     1894 

Bampfkessel.  Statistik  der,  nach  dem  Stande  yom 
Jahrel890.    8vo.    1894   

Handel.  Statistische  Cebersichten  betreffend  den 
ausw&rtigen,  des  dsterreichisch-ungarischen  ZoUge- 
biets.     (Current  monthly  numbers) 

Handels.  Statistik  des  auswftrtigen,  des  Osterreichisch- 
ungarischen  ZoUgebiets  im  Jahre  1892.  Band  iii, 
Vormerkyerkehr.  Waren-Durchfuhr.    8vo.    1894.... 

Industrie.  Statistik  der  dsterreichischea,  nach  dem 
Stande  am  Ende  des  Jahres  1890.     8yo.     1894 

Statistische  Monatschrift.     (Current  numbers) 

Tolkszahlung  yom  81  Dec.,  1890.  Berufsstatistik 
nach  den  ErgebniBsen  der,  Hefte  2 — 18,  fol 

Hfngaby— 

Bewegung  der  Bey5lkerung  der  Lander  der  Un-" 

garischen  Krone  in  1890  und  1891.    Fol.,  maps.... 

Landwirtschaftliche   Production    der    Lander    der 

Ungarischen  Krone  in  1891  und  1892.    Fol 

Yolksz&hlung.  Ergebnisse  der  in  den  Landem  der 
Ungarischen  Krone  am  anfange  des  Jahres  1891 
durchgefiihrten,  Theil  8.  Geb&ude-Statistik.  Fol., 

Pbagub.    Bulletins  hebdomadaires  et  ttimestriel  de  la ' 
yille  de  Prague  et  des  communes-faubourgs.     (Cur- 
rent numbers) 


The  Statistical  De- 
partment,  Ministry 
of  Commerce 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Commission 


The  Statistical  De* 
partment,  Ministry 
of  Commerce 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Commission 


The  Boyal  Hun- 
garian Statistical 
Bureau 


The  Municipal  Sta- 
tistical Bureau 
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Donation*. 


By  whom  Fmented 
(when  not  purchased). 


The  Bureau  of  Gene- 
ral Statistics 


^  J.  S.  Keltie,  Esq. 


(a)  Porelgn  Oountriea — Contd. 
Belgium — 

Annuaire  Statistiqne  de  la  Belgique.    I*'*  ann^,  1870, 

et  24*  ann^,  1893.    8yo 

Bulletin  de  la  Ckunmission   Centrale  de  Statistique. 

Tomes  v  et  viL    4to.    1838-57 

Budgets  des  Beoettes  et  des  D^penses  da  Bojaume 

poup  TExeroice  1894.    Fol.    1898  

Frojets  de  Budget  du  Bojaume  pour  TExeroice  1894. 

Amendemento.    Fol.     1893 

Commeroe  aveo  les  ParB  Etrangers.    Tableau  g^n^ral 

du,  pendant  1892.    Piaerams,  la.  fol.     1893 

Expose  de  la  situation  du  Bojaume.     (F^riode  d^n-' 

nale  de  1841-60.)     La.  4to.    Bruxelles.    1852 

Mouyemeni   Commercial    avec   les   Pays   Etrangers. 

(Current  monthlj  numbers) 

Population.    Beley^   officiel    du    Chiffre  de  la,  par 

ProTince,  par  Arrondissement  administratif,  et  par 

Commune  au  31  Dec.  des  ann^  1885-92.    8  vols 

Bbubbbls.     Bulletins  hebdomadaires  et  trimestriel  de 

statistique  d^mographique   et   m^icale.    (Current 

numbers) 

Annuaire  Statistique    et   Historique  Beige.    Ann^l 

1855,   56,   59,  62-66.     8  toIs.,   Syo.     Bruxelles,  \  The  War  Office 
1855-66.... I 


The  Bureau  of  Gene- 
ral Statistics 


Dr.  £.  Janssens 


Bnlffaria.     Monrement    de    la   Population 
Piincipaut^  pendant  1890.    4to 


dans    la  1  The   Statistical  Bu- 
J      peau 


OhUe— 

Anuario  Estadistieo  de  la  Bepublica  oorrespondiente  ^ 
los  anos  1885-86.    La.  fol.    1892 

Sinopsis  Estadistica  j  Geografica  de  la  Bepublica  en 
1892.    8to 


}■ 


S.  Keltic,  Esq. 


Chin* —  * 

Customs  Gkzette.    Oct.--Dec.,  1898.    No.  100.    4to.^ 

Lighthouses,  Light-Tcssels,  &c.    List  of,  for  1894 p.     •,  y^.    -rr  «* 

Medical  Eeporto  for  the  year  ended  3lBt    March,  V  "HL  t?^r.  S*^' 

and  the  half-year  ended  30th  Sept.,  1890.     2  vols.,         ^*'*'  ».O.M.G. 

4to J 


Coata    Bica.     Censo  general  de  la  Bepublica,   1892, 
(Contains  also— Sinopsis  Estadistica  y  Geografica  ~ 
Bepublica,  1892.)    Sm.  fol.    1893  


1892.1 

de  la  \  J.  S. 


Keltic,  Esq. 


Denmark— 

Communications  de  Statistique.  3*  S^rie.  Tomes  13,' 
Elections,  1887-92.  Prix  des  c^reales,  1892.  B^lte 
en  Danemark  en  1892,  &c.  14,  Caisses  d'^pargne, 
1886-91.    8vo 

Becensement  en  Danemark  le  1*'  Fevrier,  1890.  Be- 
sultats  g^ndraux  du.    Maps,  4to 


The  Statistical  Bu- 
reau 


Kationaldkonomisk  Tidskrif  t,  1894.     (Current  nam- 1  The  Danish  Political 
hers) J      Economy  Society 
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_      ^.  Bj  vhom  Preieoted 

Donations.  (when  not  parchwed). 

(a)  Poreign  CountrlMi — Contd. 

Bulletin  menBuel  du  Commeroe  ext^rienr  de  TEgypte,  \  The  Director- Gene- 

Maj,  1893— Jan.,  1894.    La.  8vo J       ral  of  CuBtoma 

Dette  Fublique.    Compte  rendu  dee  travaux  de  la  1  Alonzo  Money,  Biq., 

Commission  de  la,  pendant  1893.    XYIIl*  ann^e  ....  J       C.B. 
Postes  Egyptiennes.    Administration  dee,  Bapport  sur  \  The  Director  of  the 

I'Exercice  1893.  8vo J       Post  Office 

Services  Sanitaires,  &o.     Bulletin  hebdomadaire  de  1  The  Health  Depart- 

r Administration  des.     (Current  numbers) J       ment 

Institut  Egjptien.     Bulletin.      (Current  numbers.)  \  qn^   Institute 
8vo.    1894   » J 

France— 

Agriculture.      Bulletin  du  Miniature  de  1*.     Ann^l  TheMiniBtiyofAgri- 
1893,  Nob.  7,  8.    Ann^  1894,  Nos.  1,  2 J      culture 

Budget  g^n^ral  de  I'exercice  1894.  Projet  de  loi' 
present^  k  la  Chambre  des  D^put^  portant  fixation 
du.     13  parts,  4to.     1893 , 

Commerce  de    la  France.      Documents   Statistiques  )  -p      i,._^ 
(Current  monthly  numbers) J  ^^^^'^""^ 

Finances,  Minist^re  des.  Bulletin  de  Statistique  et' 
de  Legislation  compart.  (Current  monthly  num- 
bers)  

Travaux  Publics,  Minist^re  des.    Bulletin  de  Statis- 1  rru   ii)r;»;.f^  ^  !>«»» 
tique  et  Legislation  oompar^e.     (Current  monthly  >      k?Wo!^ 
numbers)  J  worxa 

Travail.     Office  du— 

Bulletin.     (Current  monthly  numbers.)     8vo 1  -,.     T?«^««t,  t^Iw*,,- 

La  Petite  Industrie  (Salaires  et  durfe  du  Travail).  V  ^  nAT^Lf 
Tomei.    L'alimentation  i.  Paris.    8vo.     1893  ...J       l^epartmenc 

Pabis  Universal  Exhibition  of  1867.     Catalogue  ofl 
the   British   Section  . .  .  with  statistical  introduc-  I  «it,    -rir«i.  nm^ 
tions   and    an    appendix.      Plan,  Ac.,  thick  8vo.  f  "^^^^  ^^'^  ^"^^ 
1867 J 


'  J.  S.  Keltic,  Esq. 


The  Ministzy  of  Fi- 
nance 


Annuaire  de  TEconomie  Politique  et  de  la  Statistique,  1 

1845-63.    9  vols.,  16mo J  »» 

L'Economiste  Fran^ais.    (Current  weekly  numbers)....  The  Editor 
Journal  des  Economistes.     (Current  monthly  num-1 

bers) J  »» 

Le  Monde  Eoonomique.    (Current  weekly  numbers) „ 

Polybiblion.   Bevue  Bibliographique  Universelle.   Par-I 
ties  Litt^raire  et  Technique.      (Current  monthly  V  „ 

numbers) J 

La  B^forme  Sociale.     (Current  numbers) „ 

Le  Rentier.    Journal  Financier  Politique.     (Current  1 

numbers) j  »» 

Bevue  d'Economie  Politique.     (Current  monthly  num-  \ 


Bevue  Geomphique  Internationale.  (Current  monthly  1 
'>ers)  ... 


bers) 
5vue( 
numbers^ 
Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques,  Annales.  Nos.  2,  8. 1  j^^  Institution 

loirw , J 

Soci^t^  de  Statistique   de  Paris,  JoumaL     (Current!  m\,    a  ^:  *- 
monthly  numbers) /  ^^  ^"^^^^ 
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Donations. 


By  whom  Presented 
(when  not  purchnsed). 


The  Royal  Statisti- 
cal Bureau  of 
Prussia 


(a)  Porelgn  Oountriefl — Conid. 
Ctormany — 

DeutschesHandels-ArobiT.^Jan. — ^Dec.,1893.  12  parts,  "1  j  g  Keltic.  Esa 

Handel  des  deutschen  Zollgebiets.     Monatliche  Nach-  \  The  Imperial  Statis- 
weise  iiber  den  Ausw&rtigen.    (Current  numbers)....  j       tical  Bureau 

Geburten,  Ehescbliessungen  und  Sterbef alle  w&brend^ 

1892 

Sterblicbkeit  nach  Todesursachen  und  Altersklassen 

der  Gestorbenen  sowie  die  Selbstmorde  und  die  - 

tddtlichen  Yeranf^lQckungen  w&hrend  1891    

Zeitecbrifb     des     £.    Preussiscben     Statistischen 

Bureaus.    Tierteljahrsbeft  1, 1894 ^ 

Bbblik.  Ehescbliessungen,  Geburten,  Sterbef&Ue,  und  1  Tbe  Statistical  Bu 
Witterung.  (Current  weeklj  and  monthly  numbers)  J       reau  of  Berlin 

Almanach  de  Gotha,  1894 Purchased 

Jahrbuch  ffir  Ghesetzgebung,  Verwaltung  und  VolksO 

wirtsohaft  im  Deutschen  Beich.     Jahrgang  xriii,  \  The  Editor 

Heft  2, 1894    J 

Jahrbficlier    fur    NationalOkonomie    und    Statistik.  1  , 

(Current  monthly  numbers)  J 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  Deutscner  St&dte,  Jabrgang  III.  \  ■ 

8vo.    Breslau,  1893    J 

Zeitschrift  fur  die  gesamte  Staatswissenschaft.    I'unf- 1  . 

zigster  Jahrgang.    ( Jubilieumsband)  Heft  3.     1894  j 
Zeitschrift  fur  Litteiatur  und  Geschichte  der  Staats- 1 

wissenschaften.   Band  ii,  Heft  6.    1894 J 


•  The  Publisher 
Purchased 
The  Editor 


Hawaiian  Islands — 

Customs.    Annual  Report  of  the  Collector  General 
of,  for  1892.    8vo 


Hawaiian  Almanac  and  Annual  for  1893.    8to.. 


Ij.  S. 


Keltic,  Esq. 


Italy— 
Annali  di  Agricoltura,  1893.     No.  197.    Consiglio  di' 

Agricoltura.    Sessione  1893 

Annali  di  Statiitica — 

Statistica  Industriale.    Fasc.  48-50.    Proyincia  di 
Pisa,  Palermo  y  Reggio 

Atti  della  Commissione  per  la  Statistica  GKudiziaria 

Civile  e  Penale.    Sessione  Ordinaria,  1893 

Antropometrici.    Saggio  dei  risultati,  ottenuti  dallo 

spoglio  dei  fogli  sanitarii  delle  classi  1859-63,  eseguito 

all'  ispettorato  di  sanita  militare  sotto  la  direzione 

del  Dott.    R.  Livi.    48  pp.,  majM,  fol.    Roma,  1894 
Bollettino  di  Legislazione  e  Statistica  Doeanale  e  Com- 

merciale.     (Cortent  monthly  numbers)  

Bollettino  del  Ministero  degli  Affari  Esteri.    (Current 

numbers) 

Bollettino  di  Notixie  sul  Credito  e  la   Preyidenza. 

(Current  numbers) 

Bollettino  settimanale  dei  Prezzi  di  alcuni  dei  prin- 

cipali  Prodotti   Agraria   e    del   Pane.     (Current 

numbers)  


The   Director-Gene- 
ral of  Statistics 
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MiseeUanea, 
Donatiom — Oontd, 


[Jane, 


Bt  vboin  Preaentod 
(wuen  not  purehaaed). 


The   Director-Gene- 
ral of  Stotifltics 


(a)  Foreign  Oountries — Contd, 

Bollettino  Sanitario,  Diresione  della  Sanita  Fubblica.' 

(Current  montlily  numbers) 

Cause  di  Morte.  Statistica  degli  anni  1891  e  1892  .... 
Commercial!.    Tabella  indicante  i  valori  delle  merci 

neir  anno  1893  per  le  statistiohe, 

Igiene  e  SanitJL  pubblica  nel  "Regno.    Circa  i  fatti 

prinoipali  riguardanti  1',  nel  secondo  semestro  delV 

anno  1893.     Spidemia  colerica  ail'  estero  e  nel 

regno.    FoL 

Bismtati  delle  Coltiyazioni  sperimentali  del  Frumento. 

(Anni  1889-92.)    8vo.    1894    

Statistica  del  oommercio  speciale  di  Importazione  e  di 

Esportauone.    (Current  monthly  numbers) ^ 

L'Eoonomista.    (Current  weekly  numbers)  The  Editor 

Giomale  degli  Economisti.  (Current  monthly  niunbers)  ,, 

Japan — 

Ninth  Statistical  Report  of  the  Agricultural  and  Com-  "I  jf,     T)«nai*mA  t 
mercial  Department  (in  Japanese).    8to.    1894  ....  j  i^eparranenc 

B^um^  statistique  de  TEmpire  du  Japon.    8*  ann^,1  The  General  StaUs- 
maps,  8yo.    1894 J      tioal  Bureau 

TOKio-Fu.    Weekly  and  monthly  reports  of  Births,  1  The     GoTemor     of 
Marriages,  and  Deaths.     (Current  niunbers) j      Tokio-Fu 

Xexloo— 

Estadistica  Fiscal.    Datos  relatiTOS  al  mes  de  Agosto-' 

Octubre.  1893,  y  al  primer  trimestre  del  ano  fiscal 

de  1893-94.    Fol 

Movimiento  maritimo  exterior  e  interior.     Noticias 

del,  durante  1892-93.    Fol 


The  Statistical 
reau 


Bu- 


Tabular  Statements  showing  Beceipte  and  Expenditure  1  «  Ohanman  'Rttn 
of  EaOways,  1887-92.    Sheets J       ^"»P™»">  •"'■q- 


Hetharlands— 

Caisse  d'Epargne  Postale,  Extrait  du  Bapport  eon- 
cemant  le  Service  de  la,  en  1892.    4to 

Geboorten.  Statistiek  der,  en  der  sterfte  naar  den 
leeftijd  en  de  oorzaken  van  den  dood.  (Current 
monthly  numbers  and  summary  for  1893)  

Maandcijfers  en  andere  periodieke  opgaven.    Uitge-' 
geven  doorde  Centrale  Commissie  Toor  de  Statistiek. 
No.  2.     8to.    1894 

Tenlag  yan  de  werkzaamheden  der  Centrale  Commissie 
Toor  de  Statistiek  over  de  Jaren  1892  en  1893.    8yo._ 

Scheepyaart.    Statistiek  der,  1892.     Derde  gedeelte. ' 
4to.    1894    ^ 

Btaten  van  de  In — ,  Uit — ,  en  Doorgeyoerde  yoor- 
naamste  Handelsartikelen.  (Current  monthly 
numbers)  


The      Director     of 
Sayings  Banks 

The  Ministty  of  the 
Interior 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal  Commission 

Dr.    G.    de    Bosch 
Kemper 

Dr.     W.     Verkerk 
Pistorius 


BonTnania.    Miscarea  populatiunei  in  comunele  urbane.  1  ««      flfcufiitiftAl   "R 
Tablou   resumatiy.       (Current    monthly    numbers.)  y      ®  °^^*"'*«^   ^^' 
Sheets  J      "*" 
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Donation!, 


By  whom  Presented 
(when  not  purchased). 


(a)  Foreign  Ooontriea— >Coii^. 
Bnssia — 

Bulletin  ruBse  de  statistique  financi^re  et  de  L^isla- 1 

tion.    l'**  ann6e.    Nos.  1,  2, 1894.     La.  8to J 

Kalender  fur  das  Jabr  1855.    Portrait.    8vo 

Beglement  d^finitif   du  Budget    de  rfimpire    pourl 
TExercice  1882.     Bapport  pr^ent^  au  ConBeu  de  > 

TEmpire  par  le  Contrdleur.    8to.     1893    J 

EsTHONiA.    Statistical  Beport  on  the  Gk>vemmeht  of,  1 
(in  Bussian).    Plate  and  diagram,  la.  8to.    1894....  j 
IHMland — 

BefolkningB-Statistilc,  1812-74, 1 878-91.   (Moyement" 

of  Population.)     14  toIs.,  4to.  and  8to 

BeTolknings-Statistik,  1865,  70,  '75,  '80,  and  '90. 

(Census.)     7  toIs.,  4to.  and  8yo 

Blinde,    Ddfstumme   och    Sinnessjuke.      Statistik 

Sfver,    1883.      (Lunacy,    Blindness,    &c.)      La. 

8to ..... 

Fattievfcrds-Statistik,  1881,  '83,  '85,  and  '87.    (Poor 

Belief.)     La.  8to 

FOrmOgeDhets-FOrh&llanden,  1866,  1871, 1877,  and 

1881.     (Beyenues.)     3  vols.,  4to.  and  la.  8vo 

Handel  och  Sjdfart,  1856-80,  1883-92.     (Trade  and 

Shipping.)     12  toIs.,  4to.  and  la.  8to 

Jordbruksenqueten  i  Nylands  Ian  &r  1876.     (Agri- 
culture.)    Maps,  4to 

Jordbruksstatistik.       Materialier     till     Finlands. 

(Agriculture.)    4to 

Ofversigt    af     Finlands     Ekonomiska     Tillstand. 

Fem&rsperioden   1866-70,  '71-75,  '76-80,  '81-85. 

(Economic  Condition.)     4  toIb,  4to.  and  8to 

Sparbanker.  Ofrersigt  af  Finlands,  1870-72, 1883-85, 

1889.    (Savings  Banks.)     3  vols.,  8vo.  and  4to 

Statistisk  Arsbok  fOr  Finland.     1894.     (Statistical 

Year-Book.)    8vo 

Temperaturforhftllanden  i  Finland,  1846-66.   Forsta 

Haftet.    4to 

Exposition  universelle  de  1878  k  Paris.    Le  Q^rand 

Duch^  de  Finlande.    Notice  Statistique.    Maps 

and  diagrams,  8vo , 


The  PublisheiB 

The  War  Office 

The  Controller  of  the 
Empire 

The  Statistical  Com- 
mittee 


The  Central  Statis- 
tical Bureau  of 
Finland 


Bussischen  geographischen  Gksellschaft  zu  St.  Peters- "| 

burg.      Denkschriften  der,   Band  i.      Maps,   8vo.  I  mv    «r     /->««* 
Weimar,  1849.     (Contains— Tableau  statistique  de  (  i^-rv/mw 

I'Egypte  en  1837:  Oenl,  JDuhamel,  &4:.) J 


Spain — 

Coleccion  legislativa  de  Estadistica.    La.  8vo.  . 
Comercio  Exterior.    Estadistica  general  del,  en  1892. 
Oomercio    Exterior.      Besumenes   mensuales    de 
Estadistica  del.     (Current  numbers)   


i..-\ 

.!;} 


The    Director-GJenc- 
ral  of  Customs 


Campagnes  des  Armies  fran^aises  en  Espagne  et  enl 

Portugal  pendant  1808  et  1809.     Tome  i.     Descrip-  V  The  War  Office 
tion  statistique  de  T Espagne.     Map,  8vo.     1809    ....  J 

Sociedad  Geogra6ca  de  Madrid.    Boletin.     (Current  \  rj^   Society 
monthly  numbers) j  ^ 
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Miaoellatiea. 
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[Jnne^ 


Donations. 


Bj  whom  PresentM 
(vben  not  pnrchaBcd). 


(a)  Poreiflrn  Conntrlea — Contd. 
Sweden  and  Norway — 

Sweden.     Bidrag  till  SveHges  Offieiela  8tati»Hk — 

B.  R&ttsT&sendet,  1892.     (Judicial  StaiifiticB)    ^ 

F.  Utrikefl  Handel  och  SjSfart,  1892.     (Trade  and 

Shipping) 

L.  Statens  Jemvagstrafik,  1892.     (Railways)     

N.  Jordbruk  och  Boskapsskotsel,  1892.     (Agricul- 
ture and  Live  stock)   

P.  UoderyisningsTftsendet,  1890-91.     (Education) 

».  Valstatirtik,  1891-93.     (Elections,  &c.) .... 

StBtistisk  Tidskrift.    1898,  Nos.  2  and  8.     1894, 

No.  1.    8to 

NOEWAT.   Norgea  OfficieUe  Statistik,  8»  EakJce,  1894"" 

185.  Etat  sanitaire  et  medical,  1891    

186.  Statistique  de  la  Justice  civile,  1891    

187.  Chemins  de  fer  publics,  Exercioe  1892-98 

188.  StatisHque  de  la  Justice  criminelle,  1891  

Annuaire    Statistique    de    la    Norv^ge,    18*    ann^e, 


Elleyte 


The  Central  Statistic 
cal  Bureau,  Stock- 
holm 


Meddelelser  fra  det  Statistiske  Centralbureau. 
Bind,  1898.    8to 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Bureau,  Chris- 
tiania 


Swltserland — 

Accidents.      H^ltats  de  la  Statistique  Suisse  des,'^ 

du  1«'  Avril,  1888,  au  81  Mars,  1891.    4to.    1894....  | 
Bulletin  d^mographique  et  sanitaire  Suisse.      (Cur-  |^  The  Federal  Statist!* 

rent  weekly  numbers) I       cal  Bureau 

Becrues.    B&ultats  de  la  visite  sanitaire  des  Beorues 


4to. 


:J 


en  automne,  1891. 
Geneva.  Bibliothfeque  Publique.  Compte  rendu  pourl  .jj^^  Library 
1  annee  1893.    8to. J 

TransvaaL    Transvaal  Book  Almanac  and  Directory  \  m,^  vd-^.  nffi«« 
for  1891.    8vo /  -^^^^  War  umce 


United  Btaten— 

Agriculture.    Heport  of  the  Secretary  of,  1891 

Agricultural  Department.  Monthly  reports  on  Crops,  ^ 
ic.     (Current  numbers) 

Bureau  of  American  Republics.  Annual  Beport  of 
Director  for  1898,  and  Monthly  Bulletins  for  Dec.— 
March,  1898-94.    8vo 

Census,  1890.  Beport  on  Population  and  Besourcesi 
of  Alaska.    Plates  and  maps,  4to J 

Census  Bulletins.  878,  Statistics  of  Agriculture.^ 
379,  Wealth  of  the  United  States,  1890      

Extra  Census  Bulletins.  65,  Finances  of  Municipali- 
ties having  4,000  or  more  population,  1890.  66, 
Statistics  of  Manufactures  in  165  cities  having  a 
population  of  20,000  and  over,  1890.  67,  Statistics 
of  Manufactures,  totals  for  the  United  States,  1890. 
69,  Conjugal  Condition,  number  of  single,  married, 
widowed,  and  divorced  persons  in  United  States    ,.^j 

Commerce  of  the  United  States  with  European  Coun-' 
tries.      Statistical  tables  of,  from  1790    to   1890. 
8vo 


J.  S.  Keltic,  Esq. 

The  Department 

Agriculture 

The  Bureau 


of 


The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior 


The  Commissioner  of 
Labor  in  charge 


The  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, Treasury  De- 
partment 
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■A 


(a)  Forelsm  Countries — Contd, 
United  States — Conid. 

CoDBiilar  Reports.  (Current  monthly  numbers)  also 
General  Index  to  Nos.  112  to  151  (vols.  32  to  41). 
8to.    1894 

Debt.  Monthly  Statements  of  the  Publio,  and  of  Casir 
in  Treasury.     (Current  numbers.)     Sheets 

Finances.  Annual  Beport  of  Secretary  of  Treasury 
on  the,  for  the  fiscal  year  1893 

Gold,  Silyer,  and  Notes,  &c.,  in  Circulation,  and 
Changes  in  Money  and  Bullion  in  the  Trea- 
sury. Monthly  Statements.  (Current  numbers.) 
Sheets  .•. 

Immigration  and  Passenger  Moyement  at  United  States' 
Ports  during  year  ended  30th  June,  1893.     Syo 

Imports  and  Exports,  Principal,  of  the  United  States, 
with  customs  duties  collected  by  foreign  countries 
on  such  Exports.     [1873-98.]    8to 

Imports  and  Exports.  Summary  Statement  of.  (Cur- 
rent monthly  numbers)  

Labor.  Eighth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Commissioner 
of,  1892.    Industrial  Education    

Labor.  Fourth  special  report  of  the  Commissioner  of, 
Compulsory  Insurance  in  Chermany,  including  an 
appendix  relating  to  compulsory  insurance  in  other 
countries  in  Europe,  1893 ^ 

Mineral  Besources  of  the  United  States.  Calendar 
year  1891.    Diagram 

Postmaster- General.  Annual  Beport  of,  for  the  year 
1891-92.     Map  and  plates,  8vo 

Bailways.  Fourth  Annual  Beport  on  the  Statistics  of, 
for  1890-91.     Interstate  Commerce  Commission  .... 

Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1893 ' 

Wool  and  Manufactures  of  Wool.  Diagrams,  Svo. 
1894 

CoNNBCTiCTTT.  State  Board  of  Health.  Sixteenth' 
Annual  Beport  for  1892-93,  with  Begistration  report 
for  1892  relating  to  Births,  Marriages,  Divorces, 
and  Deaths,  also  Current  Monthly  Bidletins ^ 

Massachusbttb.     State  Board  of  Arbitration  and  1 
Conciliation,  Annual  Beport  for  1893 j 

MiCHiGAK.  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics.  1 
Eleventh  Annual  Beport,  1st  Feb.,  1894 J 

Nbw  Hampshibb.    Bureau  of  Labor.    First  Annual  1 
Beport,  1893.    8vo J 

BsoOKLTif.    Annual  Beport  of  Department  of  Police  1 
and  Excise  for  1893.    8vo j 

Chicago  Exhibition.      Lists  of  Congresses  and 
subjects  to  be  discussed  thereat,  &c.    Sm.  4to.  ... 


The  Department  of 
State 


The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury 


The  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, Treasury  De- 
partment 


The      Commissioner 
of  Labor 


J.  S.  Keltic,  Esq. 


The  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics, Treasury 
Department 

The  Board  of  Health 


The  Board 
The  Bureau 


^.} 


The  Superintendent 

of  Police 
Sir  C.  M.  Kennedy, 

K.C.M.G. 


Banker's  Ma^zine.    (Current  monthly  numbers) The  Editor 

Bradstreet's  Journal.   (Current  weekly  numbers) „ 

Conuneroial  and  Financial  Chronicle.    (Current  weekly  1 

numbers)  J «         »» 

Investor's  Supplement  and  State  and  City  Supple- 1 
ment    to    Commercial    and    Financial    Chronicle.  >  „ 

(Current  numbers)  J 
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(a)  Forelmi  CoTintriea — Conid, 
United  States— Con^^f. 

Employer  and  Employed.    April,  1894.    8to 

Journal  of  Politiocd  Economy.    Vol.  ii,  Nos.  1  and  2, 1 
1893-94 j' 

Poor's  Manual  of  the  BaUroads  of  the  United  States  1 
for  1889.  Twenty-second  Annual  Number.   8to ^ ' 

Political  Science  Quarterly.    Vol.  ix,  No.  1,  March,! 
1894 J ' 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.    Vol.  yiii,  No.  8,1 
April,  1894  ' 

Studies  in    History,  Economics,  and    Public    Law.' 
Vol.  iv.  No.  3.    History  of  Taxation  in  Vermont:  ► 
Frederick  A.  Wood,    8vo.     1894 ^.. 

Yale  Beyiew.    Vol.  iii.  No.  1,  May,  1894 

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.'" 
Annals.    Vol.  iy,  Nos.  5  and  6, 1894.    Also  Supple- 
ment to  the  Annals :  History  of  Political  Economy, 
by  JDr,  Gutiav  Cohn,  Translated  by  Dr.  J,  A,  Hill. 
142  pp.,  8yo.    1894 

American  Geographical  Society.     Bulletjin.     Plates.' 
(Current  numbers) 

American      Philosophical      Society.        Proceedings. 
Vol.  xxxi,  No.  142, 1893.    Plates 

American  Statistical  Association.    Quarterly  Publica- 
tions.   No.  24.    1898    

Franklin  Institute,  Journal.     (Current  monthly  num- 
bers)   .t 

Smithsonian    Institution.      Annual    Report    of    the 
Board  of  Begents  for  the  year  1890-91    

Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge.    No.  884. 
Internal  Work  of  the  Wind.    Plates,  4to.    1893 ..... 


The  Publisher 

n 

The  War  Office 

The  Editor 

The  Publisher 

Professor  E.  E.  A. 
Seligman 

The  Editor 
The  Academy 

The  Society 

The  Association 
The  Institute 

The  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution 


Urugnay— 

Estadistica  Escolar  de  la  Bepublica  correspondiente^ 
al  ano  de  1892.    8vo |  The 


Statistical 


»i  aiiM  uo  xoa«.    oiru jLiie     au 

MoNTsyiDBO.    Boletin  mensual  demografico.     (Cur-  [       Bureau 
rent  numbers) J 

IntematlonalA    Bulletin   International  des   Douanes.  1  -,,     ^       ,    .  «, 
(Current  numbers.)    8yo /  The.Board  of  Trade 


(b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions. 
India,  British— 

Mineral  Production  in  India.    Botum  of,  for  1892.1  Beyenue  &  Agricul- 
Fo^ J       tural  Department 

Trade  of  British  India.    Statement  of,  with  British  1 

Possessions  and   Foreign  Countries  for  1888-89—  V  The  India  Office 
1892-93.     [C-7280.]  J 

Trade  by  Land  with   Foreign  Countries.     Monthly"!  ,«,      -. 

Accounts.     (Current  numbers) I  The  Department  of 

Trade  and  Nayigation.    Monthly  Accounts.     (Current  f       ^"*°<5e  and  Corn- 
numbers)  ., J       inerce,  Calcutta 

Assam.     Annual  Sanitary  Bcport  of    Province  of  1   x  «  ^  ,  .     « 
Assam  for  1892.    Fol /  J-  S-  Keltic,  Esq. 
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(b)  India  and  Colonial  Poniessios 
India,  BTitirnh'-Contd. 

Sbnoai*.     Public  Instmctiou  in  Bengal. 
Beport  for  1892-93.    Map.  fol 


Contd. 

General  1  The  Lieat-Q-OTemor 
J      of  Bengal 


Indian  Engineering.     (Current  weeklj  numbers)............  The  Editor 

Canada,  Dominion  of— 
Agricultural  implements.   Special  report  of  Executive'^ 

Commissioner  on  Awards  for,  Chicago,  1893 

Auditor-General.    Beport  for  1892-93   

Ci>'il  Service  Examiners.     Report  of,  for  1893 

Chartered  Banks.    Shareholders  in,  on  Slst  Dec.  1893 

Cattle.    Scheduling  of,  in  England,  The  Canadian 

Case ;  also  Beports  on  Animal  Diseases,  1880-93  .... 

Experimental  Farms.     Beports  for  1893    

Estimates  for  Fiscal  Year  ending  30th  June,  1895   .... 
Fisheries.    Beport  of  Department  of,  1893.     Plans 
Geological  Survey  Depart.    Summary  Beport  for  1893 
Indian  Affairs.     Beport  of  Department  of,  for  1892-93 
Insurance  Companies.     Abstract   of  Statements  for 

1893 

Interior.     Annual  Beport  of  Department  of,  for  1893 
Marine.  Annual  Beport  of  Department  of,  for  1893.... 
Manual  containing  '*The  Census  Act,"  and  the  in- 
structions to  officers  employed  in  the  taking  of  the 

third  census  (1891).     8vo 

Militia  and  Defence  Department.    Report  for  1892-93 
Mineral  Production  of  Canada.    Summary  for  1898  .. 
North  West  Mounted  Police  Force.    Beport  of  Com- 
missioner of,  for  1893.    8fo 

Postmaster-General.     Beport  of,  for  1892-93    

Public  Works.     Beport  of  Minister  of,  for  1892-93 
Bailways  and  Canals  Department.    Beport  for  1892-93 
Trade  and  Navigation.    Tables  of,  for  1892-93 


J.  G.  Bourinof,  Esq., 
^      C.M.G. 


Banks  acting  under  Charters.    Monthly  Statements  of .  "I  -ji^  «  Gftrfand  Esa 
(Current  numbers) j-  J?i.  o.  wariana,      q. 


Insurance  and  Finance  Chronicle, 
numbers) 


(Current  weeUylj^^Bjjt^, 


}■ 


>  The  Colonial  Secre- 
tary 


Cape  of  Good  Hope — 

Acts  of  Parliament,  Session  1893.    Fol 

Totes  and  Proceedings  of  Parliament,  Session  1893  .... 

Appendices  I  and  II  to  the  Votes  and  Proceedings, 
Session  1893.    4  vols.,  fol.  and  8vo 

Civil  Service  List  and  Calendar  for  1894.      Maps,  8vo. 

Statistical  Begister  of  the  Colony  for  1893,  Yrith.  Sup- 
plement for  March  Quarter,  1894.      Diagram,  Fol. 

Argus  Annual  and  South  African  Directory  for  1894. 1 
27th  year  of  publication.    8vo j  ** 

Ceylon.    Ceylon  Directory,  Calendar  and  Compendium  \  rm,«  -rrr^^  nm^^ 
of  useful  information  for  1875.      (Ferguson's.)      8vo.  /  ^^®  ^*'  "™®® 


Honor  Xonff.    Hong  Kong  Almanack  for  1885. 
VOL.  LVII.      PART  II. 


8vo. 


Digitized  2^' Google 
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(b)  India  and  Colonial  Posaession* — Contd. 
Jamaica.    Annual  Eeport  of  the  Registrar-General  fori  The  Registrar-G^ne- 
the  jear  ending  Slat  March,  1893.    Fol J      ral  of  Jamaica 

Kalta.    Cenans  of  the  Maltese  Islands,  1891.    4to N.  Tagliaferro,  Esq. 

Maoritina.    Blauritius  Ciril  List,  1894.    8yo Colonial  Secretary 

Katal.  Natal  Almanac,  Directory  and  Register,  for  1881, 1  rm,^  -nr.^  nm^ 
1889,  and  1891.    3  yols.,  8vo : /  ^^^  ^*'  ^^^ 


AoBtralia — 

Year  Book  of  Australia  for 
Another  copy  for  1898 


1892.    Maps,  &c.    8vo.    < 


The     Hon.    Arthur 

Renwick,  M.D. 
J.  S.  Keltic,  Esq. 


Statistician 


New  South  Wales — 

Census  of  1891.    Part  7,  Habitations.    4to  "^ 

Census,  1891.     Results  of  the  Census  of  the  Seren  | 

Colonies  of  Australasia,  showing  occupations  of  the  [  The    (Joremment 

people.     4to 

Statistical  Register  for  1892  and  previous  years ;  also 

Part  1  (Shipping)  for  1893    ^ 

Australian  Timbers.      By  W.   H.   Warren.      Map,^ 

pktes,  &c.    8vo.    1892 

Australia  and  America  in  1892.    A  Contrast.    8yo 

Australian  Museum,  Sydney.    Catalogue  of  Australian 

Mammals.     8vo.     1892 

The  South  Pacific  and  New  Guinea,  past  and  present 

'      .  .  .    8vo.    1892  

Catalogue  of  Exhibits  in  the  New  South  Wales  Courts. 

8vo.    1893   

Aborigines,  The,  of  New  South  Wales.      Map  and 

plates.    8to.     1892    

Aborigines.    Notes  on  the,  of  New  South  Wales.  8to. 

1892  

Drama  and  Music  in  New  South  Wales.     8vo.      1892 
Fisheries.    History  of  New  South  Wales,  Map  and 

plates.    8vo.     1893 

Fish  and  Fisheries,  Marine,  of  New  South  Wales,  past 

and  present,  in  their  commercial  aspect.      Map. 

8vo.     1892  

Physical    Geography    and  Climate    of    New   South 

Wales.  2nd  edit. '  Maps  and  diagrams.  8vo.  1892 
Prison  System  of  New  South  Wales.  8to.  1893  .... 
Progress  and  Resources  of  New  South  Wales.'    A 

Sketch  of.    Diagrams.    8vo.    1893 

Sheep  and  Wool  in  New  South  Wales  . .  .    Diagrams. 

8vo.    1893  

Social,  Industrial,  Political,  and  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciations, &c.,  in  New  South  Wales.    8vo.     1892  .... 
St-atistics,   History,  and    Resources  of    New    South 

Wales.     Map.    8vo.     1893  

Trade  and  Commerce  in  New  South  Wales.      Rise, 

progress,  and  present  position  of.     8to.     1892 

Wool  Exhibits,  New  South  Wales,  arranged  according 

to  Wool  Districts.    8to.    1893    


The    Hon.    Arthur 
Renwick,  M.D.,&c. 


J 
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(b)  India  and  Oolonial  PoMessiona — Contd. 
Hew  South  Wales — Contd. 

Fisheries.  Beport  of  the  CommiBsionen  of,  for  1892. 
Fol.    Sydney,  1893 

Oeographlcal  Encyclopfledia  of  New  South  Wales,' 
including  the  Counties,  Towns,  and  Villages  within 
the  Colony...    Map.    8vo.     1892    

Handbook  of  the  Flora  of  New  South  Wales.  A 
description  of  the  flowering  plants  and  ferns  indige- 
nous to  New  South  Wales.    8vo.    1893 

Miues.  Departn^ent  of,  Annual  Reports  for  1876, 
'78  and  79.    Maps,  &c.    4to , 

School  Buildings.  Beport  on  the  Lighting,  Heating,  *" 
and  Ventilation  of,  in  Ghreat  Britain,  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  and  America  .  . .    Plans,  &c.    Fol.   1880 

Teohnieal  Education.    Beport  on.    Plans.    Fol.    1887^ 

Syditet.  International  Exhibition,  1879.  Official 
Beoord.     Maps,  &c.    8to j 

New  Zealand — 

Journal  of  the  Department  of  Labour.    8to.    (Current  1 

numbers)  J 

Wbllikoton  Harbour  Board.      Accounts,   &c.,  fori 

1898.    Fol y 

Qneenaland.    Supplements  to  the  Government  Ghusette  1 
(containing  Vital  Statistics).    (Current  numbers)....  J 

South  Australia.    Births  and  Deaths.   Monthly  State-  \ 
ments  of .     (Current  numbers) / 

Straits  Settlements.    The  Perak  Govemm^it  Gazette.  1 
(Current  weekly  numbers) J 


The    Agent-General 
for  N.  8.  Wales 


The     Hon.    Arthur 
Benwick,  M.D.,  itc. 


The  War  Office 

The     Hon.     Arthur 
Benwick,  M.D.,  &c. 

The  War  Office 


The  Labour  Depart- 
ment 

The  Harbour  Board 


Tasmania.    Handbook  of  Tasmania  for  1893.    Third  1 
year  of  issue.    Map  and  diagram.    Svo j 


The  Begistrar-Gone- 
ral  of  Queensland 

The  Begistrar-Gene- 
lal  of:  S..  Australia 

The      Government 
Secretary 

The      Government 
Statistician. 


Victoria — 

Exhibition  Building,  Melbourne.    Handbook  to  thel 

Aquarium,  Picture  Galleries,  &c.     8vo.     1894  J 

Imports,  Exports  of  Australasian  Colonies^  1893.  Slip  ~ 
Victorian  Year-Book,  1893.    Twentieth  year  of  issue, 

Vol.  L    8vo 


'} 


Boval  Society  of  Victoria.    Proeeedinga.   Vol.  vi,.New\ 
Series.    1894  J 


Western  Australia.    Blue  Book  for  1890^    Fol. . 


The        Exhibition 
Trustees 

H.  H.  Hayter,  Esq., 
C.M.G. 


The  Society- 

Ji  S.  Keltic,  Esq. 


(c)  XXnited  Kingrdom  and  its  soTeral  Divisions. 
United  Kingdom — 
Army  Medical  Department.    Beport  for  1892.    Vol.!  r^^^  Department 

xxxiv.    Maps  and  diagram,  8vo J  *^ 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.  (Current  monthly  numbers)  1 
Emigration  and  Immigration  from  and  into  the  United  I-  The  Board  of  Trade 
Kingdom.    Statistical  tables  for  1893.     (00.)    1894  J 

Digitize  M^fioOgle 
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(c)  XXnlted  Kingdom  and  Its  DiTislona — Contd, 
United  Kingdom— Con^. 
Estimates,  1893-94.  Army,  Effectiye  and  Non-EfPectivel 

Services.     Civil  Service.    Ifavy  and  Sevenue  De-  >  J.  S.  Keltie,  Esq. 

partments.    4  vols I 

Identification  of  Criminals.    Beport  on,  1894  .. 

Joint  Stock  Companies*  Betum.    1893  , 

Judicial  Statistics  for  1892    

liabour  Commission.     Eeports,  &c.,  of  the,  1892-94 
Labour  Ghkzette.    Journal  of  Labour  Department  of 

Board  of  Trade.     (Current  monthly  numbers)  / 

Mines  and  Minerals.    Statistical  Summaries  for  1898.... 
Mint.      Twenty-third     and     twenty -fourth     Annual  "I 

Beport«  of  the  Deputy  Master  of  the  Mint  for  1892  V 

and  1893.    2  vols.,  8vo.     Plate J 

Opium.     First  Beport  of  Boyal  Commission  on,  1894  ] 
Bailway  Bates.    Beports  of  Select  Comnt^ttee,  1893....  V 

Sea  Fisheries.     Statistical  Tables  for  1893 J 

Trade  and  Navigation.   (Current  monthly  returns) 

Water  Supply,  London.     Beports  of   Boyal  Com-1 

mission  on,  1893-94    ^ j 


Purchased 

The  Board  of  Trade 

Purchased 

The  Deputy  Master  of 
Mint 

'  Purchased 

The  Board  of  Trade 
Purchased 


^  The  Begistrar-Gene- 
ral  of  England 


Oreat  Britain — 
Agricultural  Produce  Statistics  of  Great  Britain  for"! 

1893.     [C-7316] I  The  Board  of  Agri- 
Agricultural     Beturns     of     Great     Britain,    1893.  f     culture 
[C-7266]  J 

Bngrland  and  Wales — 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages.    Fifty-fifth   Annual' 
Beport  of  the  Begistrar-General  of,  1892.  [C-7238] 
Quarterly  Betum  of  Marriages  to  Dec.,  1898 ;  Births 

and  Deaths  to  March,  1894.    No.  181 

Births  and  Deaths  in  London,  and  in  twenty-seven 

other  Great  Towns.     (Current  weekly  returns) 

British  Museum.  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books.   8  parts,\  The  Trustees  of  the 

4to.    1894    _       ~" 

London — 
London    Statistics,  1892-93.    Yol.  iii.    Diagrams.  1  The  London  County 

Fol J       Council 

Metropolitan    Asylums    Board.     Beports    of    the  1  The  Statistical  Corn- 
Statistical  Committee,  &c.,  for  1893.   Maps,  8vo J      mittee 

Boyal    Commission,   1893.      Statement  as    to  the 
origin,  position,   powers,  duties,  and  finance  of 

the  Corporation  of  London.     Fol.,  1893 _ 

Hull.    Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Shipping.   Annual  \  Sir  Charles  M.  Een- 

Beport  of  the  Council  for  1892-93.     8vo J      nedy,  KC.M.G. 

LiTBBPOOL.     Free    Public    Library,    Museum,  and] 
Walker  Art    Gallery.      41st  Annual    Beport   for  ►  Tlie  Clvief  Librarian 

1893 J 

Maxohbbtbb.     Weekly  and  Quarterly  Beturns    of] 
the  Medical  Officer  of    Health.      ([Current  num-  ^  The  Medical  Officer 

bers) _ 

WoETHiNO.    Beport  on  M.  Hermite's  Treatment  of  1  t^  ra,-«i^-  ir^n- 

Sewage.    9pp.r4to.     Worthing,  1894    |  Dr.  Charles  Kelly 

Mbbsey.    Beport  on  the  present  state  of  the  Naviga- 1  Admiral  Sir  G.   H. 
tion  of  the  river  Mersey,  1893.    8vo J      Bichards,  KC.B. 


The     Town 
Guildhall 


Clerk, 
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Donations. 


By  whom  Presented 
(when  not  purchased). 


(c)  XTxiited  Kinflrdom  and  its  Bivifliona — Cantd, 
Ireland — 

Births  and  Deaths  in  Dublin,  and  in  fifteen  of  the"^ 

principal  Urban  Sanitary  DistricU.   (Current  weekly     ^^  Registrar-Gene. 

returns)     ~ >      ^|  ^f  T^-Un/i 

Quarterly  Return  of  Marriages  to  Dec.,  1893 ;  Births         ^^  ^^  ireiana 

and  Deaths  to  March,  1894.     No.  121 J 

Congested  Districts  Board  for  Ireland.   Second  Annual  1  p     -u    ^ 

Report.    1894.    8vo f  ^"~'^**^ 

DtTHLiK  Metropolitan  Police.    Statistical  Tables  fori  The  Chief  Commis- 

1893.    Fol J      sioner  of  Police 

Scotland — 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  the  eight  principal' 

Towns.     (Current  weekly  and  monthly  returns)    .... 
Quarterly  Return  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages, 

registered  during  quarter  ending  31st  March^  1894 
Supplement  to  monthly  and  quarterly  returns  of  Births, 

Deaths,  and   Marriages  registered  in   1893 ;   also 

Vaccination  Returns  relative  to  Children  bom  in 

1892 


The  Registrar-Gene- 
ral of  Scotland 


Purchased 


The  Author 


(d)  Anthors,  fto. 

Albsbio  (GirLio).    La  Funzione  del  Tesoro  nello  Statol  rp,  ^  A„fi»A« 
modemo.     142  pp.,  8vo.    Padova,  1894  /  ^'^^  -a^utnor 

Abgtll  (Dukb  of)  .  The  Unseen  Foundations  of  Society, ^ 
an  examination  of  the  fallacies  and  failures  of  economic 
science  due  to  neglected  elements,    zx  -*-  591  pp.,  8to. 
1893  ^ 

Atvikbok  (Edwabd,  LL.D.).    The  Financial  Outlook. ' 
An  Address  to  the  New  York  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, 6th  April,  1894.    23  pp.,  8to.    New  York,  1894 . 

Bbstok  (Henbt  R.).    The  Case  for  Monetary  Reform.  \ 
48  pp.,  8vo.     1894  * 

Bbkiham  (Jesemt).  Defence  of  Usury;  showing  the"' 
impolicy  of  the  present  legal  restraints  on  the  terms 
of  pecuniary  bargains;  in  letters  to  a  Friend.  To 
which  is  added  a  letter  to  Adam  Smith,  LL.D.,  on  the 
discouragements  opposed  by  the  above  restraints  to  the 
progress  of  inventive  industry.  3rd  edition,  to  which 
18  also  added,  2nd  edition,  a  protest  against  law  taxes. 
6  +  206  +  70  pp.,  8vo.     1816    ^ 

BiDDLB   (D.).    The  Infectious  Diseases   (Notification)' 
Act,  and  its  effect  in  the  large  towns  of  England. 
4  pp.,  4to.     1894 

Blekck  (E.).    Die  Zunahme  der  Blitzgefahr  und  die' 
Einwirkung  des  Blitzes  auf  den  mehschlichen  Kdrper. 
28  pp.    Plates.    8vo.    Berlin,  1894 ^ 

Booth  (Chables).    The  Aged  Poor  in  England  and' 
Wales.    Condition.     8  +  627  pp.,  8vo.     1894   / 

Bbbntano  (Lrjo).     Hours  and  Wages  in.  relation  to' 
Production,    (l^anslated  by  Mrs.  William  Arnold.) 
viii  -K  143  pp.,  8vo.     1894 

BuxToy  (8TPNET)  and  Babnes  (Geo.  S.).    Handbook' 
to  the  Death  Duties,    viii  +  109  pp.,  8vo.    1890  ... 


Purchased 


The  Author 


Purchaaed 
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SonaUons. 


By  whom  Preaentod 
(when  not  purduiied). 


(d)  Authors,  fto. — Ctmid, 
Glbments  (Geobgs).    OlementB'  Customs  Q-uide,  and 
British  and  Colonial  Tariff  for  1853.    zxyI  +  394  pp., 

8vo 

CoHBN  (Joseph)  .  Present  value  of  1 1,  monthly,  1  to  360 
months  at  4,  4!  to  8  per  cent,  per  annum ;  also  other 
tables  for  building  society  mortgage  valuations.   36  pp., 


16mo.    [1894]. 

CooPEB  (Josbfh).  Cooper's  Tabular  Q-uides  to  In- 
dustrial Life  Assurance,  and  Ordinary  Life  Assurance. 
Folded  sheeto.    1894 _ 

Febbasib  (Cablo  F.).    Nuovi  appunti  suUa  Statistica' 
della  ooltura  intellettuale.  Nota.   14  pp.,  8yo.  Tenezia, 
1894  

Fbedbbiksbn  (D.  K.).  Mortgage  Banking  in  America. 
32  pp.,  8vo.    Paris,  1894    

Oabnibb  (Russell  M.).  History  of  the  English  Landed 
Interest.  Its  customs,  laws,  and  agriculture.  (Modem 
Period.)     xx  +  664  pp.,  8vo.     1893 ^ 

Gbbbing  (Db.  T.).  Das  Handelsjahr.  Ein  Beitrag  zur' 
besseren  Beriicksichtigung  des  Momentes  der  Zeit  in 
der  Verwaltungsstatistik.    7  pp.,  4to.    1894 

Habdt  (Balph  Pbicb).  Enquiry  into  methods  of 
representing  and  giving  effect  to  the  Experience  of  a 
Friendly  Society ;  and  on  the  Hearts  of  Oak  Benefit 
Society  and  its  experience  for  1884-91.  70*  pp.,  8vo. 
1894  ^ 

Hood  (W.  Chablbs).    Statistics  of  Insanity ;  embracing' 
a  report  of  Bethlem  Hospital,  from  1846  to  1860, 
inclusive.    122  pp.,  8vo.    1862 

HuBNEB  (Otto).  Jahrbuch  fur  Volkswirthschaft  und 
Statistik.  2  Jahrgang.  568  pp.,  8vo.  Leipzig, 
1854  ^ 

JuBABCHBE  (Db.  Fbanz  voh).  Wcltproduktiou  und' 
Welthondel.    Diagrams.   37  pp.,  8vo.    Leipzig,  1894.... 

Mandetj:<o  (Jvlbs).  Le  Mouvement  social  en  Hongrie.  ~ 
16  pp.,  8vo.     Paris,  1894    

Meyer  {Dr.  Rudolph) — 

Das    Sinken  der  G-rundrente  und   dessen  mOgliche 
Bociale  und  poUtisohe  Folgen.    ix  +  150  pp.,  8vo. 

Wien,  1894  

Zur  Valuta-Frage.    80  pp.,  12mo.    Wien,  1894    

MiNOPBio  (Db.  J.).  Jahrbuch  fur  Yolks-  und  Staats- 
wirthschaft  aller  L&nder  der  Erde.  Jahrgang  1. 
viii  +  451  pp.,  8vo.    Berhn,  1880 

MouAT  (Fbbdbbic  J.,  M.D.).  Education  and  Training 
of  the  Children  of  the  Poor.    61  pp.,  8vo.    I88O ^ 

NoBMAN  (John  H.).    Sailor's  and  Traveller's  Guide  to" 
2,070  exchanges  of  the  world's  46  current  gold  and  > 
silver  coins,  Ac.    Slips    _ 

Passy  (H.).  On  lar^e  and  small  farms,  and  their  in-^ 
fluence  on  the  Social  Economy ;  including  a  view  of 
the  progress  of  the  division  of  the  soil  in  ]^nce  since 
1815.     174  pp.,  8vo.     1848    ^ 

Pebbis  (Gbobgb  H.).    The  Fisheries  Year-Book,  1890.*^ 
Edited  by,     (First  and  last  nimiber.)     190  pp.,  8vo. 
1890 


The  War  Office 
The  Author 


M.  N.  C.  Frederikaen 
Purchased 

The  Author 


Purchased 

The  War  Office 

The  Author 


The  War  Office 

The  Author 

Purchased 
The  Editor 
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(d)  Authors,  fto. — CotUd. 
Pbasohkafbb  (MIaximilian).    Ein  Abriss  ueber  das^j 

£ngli8che  Arbitrations-   (Schiedsrichter)  Wesen  mit  I 

einem    Anbange  ...     86  pp.,    Syo.     London    imd  | 

Leipzig,  1894    J 

Bab  (JoHir)«    Eigbt  bours  for  work,    xii  +  840  pp.,  8yo.  1 

1804  ; / 

Baffaloyich    (Asthub).    Le    March^   Financier   enl 

1893-94.    rxi  +  477  pp.,  8vo.    Paris,  1894 J 

BBCLrs    (Elis^b).    Nouvelle   Q^ographie    UniTerflelle.  1 

La  Terre  et  lea  Hommes.    Tome  xiz.     Amerique  da  > 

8ud.     Maps  and  plates.     La.  8vo.     Paris,  1894 J 

BoBEBTSOV  (J.  Babb).    Tbe  Indian  Currency.    23pp.,1 

8yo.     1894    / 

Saubbbbck  (Augustus).    Course  of  average  prices  of  1 

G^eral Commodities  in  England.   [1820-93.]    (Sheet)/ 
Sbyd    (Ebkbst).    The    Silver    Question  in  1893.    a1 

simple  explanation.    81  pp.,  8yo.    1894 j 

SUia  (Pieiro)^ 

Operai  e  Fanciulli  Italiani  in  InghilterTa.    Appunti 
di  Statistica  sociaJe.    45  pp.,  8to.     Catania,  1894 .... 

Le  probl^me  de  Timmigration  dans  les  Etats-dnis  de 

I'Amerique.    18  pp.,  8vo.     Paris,  1893   

Stibda  (Wilh.).    Arbeitszeit  im  B&okerei-  und  Kondi-' 

toreigewerbe ;    7  pp.,  8vo.     Ghewerbegericht ;    10  pp. 

Jugendliche  Arbeiter ;   15  pp.    Kinderarbeit  \md  ihr 

Schutz  in  Deutsohland ;  7  pp. ;  1893.     Eoalition  und 

Koalitionsverbote ;    8  pp.      Normalarbeitstag ;    8  pp. 

Sonntagsarbeit ;  10  pp.    Trucksystem  ;  6  pp 

Statesman's  Tear-Book  for  1894.    Edited  bj  J.  Scott' 

Keltic.    8vo.    1894 

OToDD  (Bbt.  Edoab).    The  Church  and  the  Poor.    A 

Pension    at    Sixtj.      Suggestions    for   an    Old    Age 

Pensions  Scheme.    24  pp.,  8to.    Birmingham.    [1894] 
Tax  dbb  Smissbv   (Edouabb).    La    Population,    les' 

causes  de  ses  progr^s  et  les  obstacles  qui  en  arr^tent 

Tessor.     561  pp.,  8vo.    Paris,  1893 

Wheat.      Production    and     Distribution.      Duties    on 

Food  Imports.    Chart  of  Imports.     (Beprinted  from 

"  Dombusch.")     18  pp.,  4to.     1894 

Wolf  (Hewry  W)— 

A  defence  against  "  Sweating."     11  pp.,  8vo.    1894  .... 

Les  Banquee  populaires  au  point  de  vue  coop^ratif . 

27  pp.,  8vo.    Bordeaux,  1894    

WoBTHiiroTON  (T.   Looks).    Dwellings   of   the   Poorl 

and  Weekly  Wage-Earners  in  and    around  Towns. 

XT +  164  pp.,  8to.    Plates.    1894 


The  Author 

Messrs.     Maomillan 
and  Co. 

The  Author 
Purchased 
The  Author 


The  Editor 
Frank  Powell,  Esq. 

Purchased 

The  Editor 

The  Author 
Purchased 


(e)  Sooietie*,  fto.  (Britiah).* 
Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  United  1 
Kingdom.     Beport  and  Besolutions  adopted  at  the  \  James  Hole,  Esq. 
34th  Annual  Meeting,  March,  1894.    8vo J 


•  Foreign  and  Colonial  Societies  will  be  found  under  the  various  Countries 
or  Possessions  to  which  thej  belong. 
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Societies,  fto.  (British)— Com^(2. 
'tute— 

la   VoLxiv.     1893 1 

the  Institate.    Vol.  zv,  part  1.    April,  V  The  Institute 

pitol  Society.     General  Beport  of   cases  1 

aent  at  the  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries  of  \  The  Society 

1894 J 

I.    JoumaL    (Current  numbers)    „ 

ftitution — 

f  the  Forestry  Collection  of  the  Institu- 1 

ril,  1894.    8vo >  The  Institution 

}.     (Current  numbers)  J 

istitute    of    Great    Britain   and    Ireland.  1  Messrs.  Griffiths  and 
[)umal.     No.  14,  1894.    4to J      Millington 


Periodicals,  Ao.  (British).* 

he Current  iiumben 

i«  » 

Mine,  The „ 

Journal,  The    », 

ieties    and   Land   Com-1 

5tte,The    J  " 

iian   „ 


rorld.  The.. 

le   

oicle,  The  .. 


It,  The   ... 
ord,  The 


nthlj  Bianual,  The  

Trades'  Review,  The  . 

1  and  Coal  Times 

ftrket,  The 


The  £ditor 


r,The. 


>rd,  The . 
rid.  The . 


)rld » „ 

mient  Directory,  Almanac  and  Guide  for  1 


Dr.   F. 
LL.D. 


J.    Mouat, 


\\ 


Purchases, 

Almanac  and  Directory,  1894. 
Umanac,  1894. 


1  sod  Colonial  Periodicals  will  be  found  under  the  various  Countries 
n  which  they  are  issued. 
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Purchases — Contd, 

Colonial  Office  List  for  1894. 

County  Councils  and  Municipal  Corporations  Companion  and  Diary,  1894. 

Financial  Reform  Almanack,  1894. 

Foreign  Office  List,  1894. 

Ham's  Inland  Revenue  Tear  Book,  1894. 

Hazell's  Annual,  1894. 

Howe's  Classified  Directory  to  Metropolitan  Charities,  1894. 

India  Office  LiBt  for  1894. 

Kew  Bulletin.     (Current  numbers.)  ( 

Official  Tear  Book  of  Scientific  and  Learned  Societies  for  1894. 

Palmer's  Quarterly  Index  to  the  Times. 

Publishers'  Circular.    (Current  weekly  numbers.) 

Slock  Exchange  Tear  Book,  1894. 

WhitAker's  Almanack,  1894. 

Willing's  Pi«s8  0aide  for  1884. 
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[Part  m. 


JOURNAL 
OF  THE  ROYAL  STATISTICAL  SOGEBTY, 

SEPTEMBER,  1894. 


Report  of  the  Council  for  tJis  Financial  Year  ended  Blst  Decemher, 
1893,  aTid  for  the  Sessional  Year  ending  26th  Junej  1894, 
presented  at  the  Sixtieth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Royai 
Statistical  Society,  held  at  the  Society^s  Booms,  9,  Adelphl 
Terrace f  Strand,  London,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1894. 


The  GoancU  have  the  honour  to  submit  their  Sixtieth  Annual 
Report. 

The  roll  of  Fellows  on  the  Slst  December  last  as  compared 
with  the  avei*age  of  the  previous  ten  years  was  as  follows — 


PtrticnUw, 

1893. 

Average 

for  the  previous 

leu  fears. 

"Wnmhflr  of  'FaIIows  on  Slat  T)A<*einbAr   

964 

176 

66 

3<J 

981 

Life  Members  included  in  the  above 

162 

XiimhAr  \atit  hv  <iAii.(:,1i.  wifclidm.wAl.  nr  def&ult  

62 

New  Fellowa  elected  (and  one  resignation  cancelled) 

83 

Since  the  Ist  January  last,  25  new  Fellows  have  been  elected, 
and  the  number  at  present  on  the  list  is  960. 

The  Society  has  to  deplore  the  deaths  of  the  following  members 
since  June  last  year.  The  list  includes  the  names  of  General  Sir 
George  Balfour,  K.C.B.,  D.L.,  who  had  been  a  Fellow  since  1848  ; 
Cr.  Robert  Lawson,  who  was  serving  on  the  Council  of  the  Society 
at  the  time  of  his  decease ;  and  the  Right  Hon.'  the  Earl  of 
Lovelace,  F.R.S,,  who  was  the  last  surviving  Original  Member  of 
the  Society : — 
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Deaths  of  Fellows  from  June,  IS9S— June,  1894. 

Pate  of  Election. 

c  d  p  (2)    B  ilfour.  General  Sir  George,  K.C.B.,  D.L 1848 

d    Galley,  George,  C.B 1887 

Elliot,  Sir  George,  Bart.,  M.P 1872 

d    Gibb,  Tbomas  E 1872 

Hawksley,  Thomas,  F.R.S 1879 

Humphreys.  George,  M.A.,  F.I.A 1872 

Kempson,  William 1889 

cd  p{2)    Lsiwson.  Robert,  LL.D 1873 

Lord,  John    1888 

cd  p  il)    Lovelace,  Tlie  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  F.R.S 1834 

McKay,  Andrew  D 1890 

Pearson,  Professor  C.  H 1857 

Percival.  William 1887 

Selwyn,  Captain  Charles  W 1886 

Spence,  jHnies 1891 

d    Woolhouse,  Wesley  S.  B.,  E.U.A.S „ 1838 

Death  of  Honorary  Fellow, 

Langton,  John,  M.A.  (Canada)     1876 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Society  is  exhibited  in  the 
accompanying  table,  in  which  the  particulars  are  contained  for 
the  twenty-five  years  1869-93. 

The  papers  read  and  the  members  elected  at  each  of  the 
monthly  meetings  have  been  as  follows : — 

Session  1893-94. 


First  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  2\st  Novemhev,  1893. 

Dr.  Robert  Giffen,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Hon.  Vice-President,  in  the 

Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  : — 

Vincent  Clarence  S.  O'Connor. 


John  Appleyard. 

Frederic  James  Atkinson. 

Ernest  Aves,  M.A. 

Thomas  William  Bushill. 

J.  H.  D.  Davidson. 

Mrs.  Millicent  Garrett  Fawcett, 

Kmest  L.  Franklin. 

Arthur  Horace  Gadsden. 

John  Hyde. 


Alexander  William  Payne. 
Charles  Herbert  E.  Rea. 
Richard  Pennefather  Rothwell. 
Cecil  Boy  Saunders,  F.I.  Inst. 
Professor  Dr.  Pictro  Sitta. 
Richard  Teece,  F.I.A.,  F.F.A. 
Thomas  Tyrer,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 
Rev.  John  Fromc  Wilkinson,  M.A. 


The  Howard  Medal  (with  20t.)  was  presented  to  Hugh  Richard 
Jones,  M.A,  M.D.,  for  his  Essay  on  "Perils  and  Protection  of 
"  Infant  Life,  with  Statistical  Illustrations  where  practicable." 

c  Indicates  those  who  had  served  on  the  Council. 

d  Indicates  those  who  had  been  Donors  to  the  Library. 

p  Indicntes  those  who  had  contributed  Papers,  with  the  number. 
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The  President's  Opening  Address,  "Life  and  Labour  of  the 
"  People  in  London :  First  Results  of  an  Inquiry  based  on  the 
"  1891  Census,"  was  in  his  absence  through  illness,  read  by 
Mr.  J.  Argyle. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Charles  Booth  for  his  Address 
was  moved  by  Dr.  G.  B.  Longstaff,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Elliott, 
and  carried  by  acclamation. 


Second  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  \^th  Decemher,  1893. 
The  President,  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 
Arthur  C.  Hamphreys-Owen,  J.P.  |     Percy  Charlton  Morgan. 

Dr.  Hugh  B.  Jones  read  a  Paper  (the  Howard  Medal  Prize 
Essay)  on  "  Perils  and  Protection  of  Infant  Life." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  undermentioned  took 
part: — The  President  (Mr.  Charles  Booth),  Mr.  F.  Hendriks, 
Dr.  Francis  Warner,  Mr.  Noel  A.  Humphreys,  Mrs.  Fawcett, 
Mr.  A.  H.  Bailey,  Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton,  Mr.  E.  A.  Husher, 
and  Dr.  Jones  in  reply. 

Third  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  16th  January,  1894. 
Dr.  Robert  Qiffen,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Hon.  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 

Hugh  R.  Jones,  M.A.,  M.D.       I       David  Marshall. 
ThomaB  Bassett  Macaolay.  |       Frederick  O.  Smitbcrs. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Hooker  read  a  Paper  on  "  Modes  of  Census-Taking 
"  in  the  British  Dominions." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  undermentioned  took 
part:— Dr.  G.  B.  Longstaff,  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch,  Mr.  F.  Hendriks, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Baines,  Dr.  J.  Korosi,  Mr.  A.  H.  Bailey,  Major  P.  G. 
Craigie,  Mr.  N.  A.  Humphreys,  Dr.  R.  Giffen  (Chairman),  and 
Mr.  R.  H.  Hooker  in  reply. 


Fourth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  20th  February,  1894 
The  President  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — • 
Cliarles  E.  Adams,  B.Sc. 


George  E.  Cockram. 
William  P.  Drew. 


Rowland  H.  Fellows. 
George  H.  Perris. 
James  Price. 


Mr.  George  Johnson,  Statisticinn  of  the  Department  of  Agricultare,  Cunada, 
was  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Society. 
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rd  George  Hamilton,  M.P.,  read  a  Pape 
their  bearing  on  the  Food  and  Wages  c 

hicb  followed,  the  nndermentioned  tool 
If.  Charles  Booth),  Sir  John  C.  R.  Coloml 
n,  Mr.  John  Glover,  Mr.  H.  O.  Arnold 
iien  Bourne,  Mr.  W.  J.  Harris,  Mr.  A.  E 
rge  Hamilton  in  reply. 


leetlnj,  Tuesday,  20th  March,  1894. 

,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Hon.  Vice-President,  ii 
the  Chair. 

lected  Fellows: — 

Field.  I       Arthur  John  Hughes,  CLE. 

I       Hon.  William  F.  D.  Smith,  M.P. 

Charles  Booth)  read  a  Paper  on  "  Statistic 

Lge.- 

hich  followed,  the  undermentioned   tool 

)well,  M.P.,  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch,  Sir  Courtena; 

, MP., Rev.  J.  Frome  Wilkinson,  Mr.  G. B 

Booth  in  replj. 


Meeting,  Tuesday,  17th  April,  1894. 

LL.D.,  Hon.  Vice-President,  in  the  Chaii 

sleeted  Fellows : — 

aldy.  I  William  Tjewis  Kewey. 

3.I.,  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  Conditions  an( 
Education  in  India." 

hich  followed,  the  undermentioned  tool 
iamilton.  Sir  Juland  Danvers,  Mr.  F.  C 
nnell.  Dr.  F.  J.  Mouat  (Chairman),  an( 
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Seventh  Ordinary  Meeting^  Tuesdaij,  22nd  May,  1894. 

Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson,  K.C.M.G-.,  C.B.,  Hod.  Vice-President,  in 

the  Chair. 

The  following  was  elected  a  Fellow : — 
Geoffrey  Drage«  M.A. 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Johnston,  F.L.S.,  Qovernment  Statistician  and  Begistrar- 
Geueral  of  Tasmania,  was  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  John  Macdonell,  LL.D.,  read  a  Paper  on  "  Statistics  of 
"  Litigation  in  England  and  Wales  since  1859." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  undermentioned  took 
part: — Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson  (Chairman),  Mr.  H.  Cunynghame, 
Dr.  Robert  Qiffen,  Mr.  John  Glover,  Mr.  W.  J.  R.  Pochin, 
^Ir.  F.  Hendriks^  and  Mr.  J.  Macdonell  in  reply. 


Eighth  Ordinary  Meeting^  Tuesday^  \^th  June,  1894. 

Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Hon.  Vice-President,  in 

the  Chaiir. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 


Arthur  Lyon  Bowley. 

Noel  Charles  Minchin  Home,  LL.B., 

A.LA. 
Sir  William  H.  Houldsworth,  Bart., 

M.P. 


George  Jamieson. 
Captain  Christopher  T.  P.  Eeene. 
James  Barr  Kohertson. 
Napoleone  Tagliaferro. 
Frederick  William  Vemey. 


Mr.  William  J.  Hariis  read  a  Paper  on  **A  Comparison  of 
"  the  Growth  of  Wealth  in  France  and  England,  also  of  their 
^*  Economic  Conditions,  specially  with  reference  to  their  Agricul- 
"  tural  Systems,  and  their  Position  in  case  of  War." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  undermentioned  took 
part: — Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson  (Chairman),  Mr.  S.  Bourne, 
Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton,  Mr.  F.  Hendriks,  Major  P.  G.  Craigie, 
Mr.  G.  Samuel,  Mr.  Clare  S.  Read,  Mr.  John  B.  Martin,  and 
Mr.  Harris  in  reply. 


!N'otwithstanding  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  Fellows  as 
compared  with  last  year,  and  the  falling  off  in  the  ordinary 
income  thus  arising,  the  Council  have  been  able  to  defi'ay  the 
expenses  of  the  year,  including  the  extraordinary  outlay  for  le^al 
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charges  in  connection  with  the  appointment  of  new  Trustees,  the 
purchase  of  a  set  of  the  Journal,  and  the  painting  and  repair  of 
the  Society's  premises,  without  touching  on  the  Society's  capital. 
As  far  as  can  he  foreseen,  no  heavy  expenses  are  likely  to  arise 
during  the  present  year,  so  that  the  current  income  is  estimated 
to  meet  the  ordinary  requirements  of  the  Society.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  constantly  increasing  Libi*ary  will,  in  all  probability, 
require  in  the  future  a  larger  sum  to  maintain  it  in  proper  con- 
dition, the  Council  would  specially  invite  individual  Fellows  to 
help  in  maintaining  the  numbera  of  the  Society. 

The  Council  in  February  last  appointed  a  special  committee  to 
take  such  steps  as  they  might  consider  necessary  to  give  effect  to 
the  views  the  Society  has  expressed  on  previous  occasions  with 
regard  to : — 

(a.)  The  maintenance  of  a  permanent  census  organisation. 
(6.)  The  institution  of  a  quinquennial  census. 

The  committee,  after  due  deliberation,  drew  up  and  forwarded 
a  memorial*  to  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
in  support  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Departmental 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1890.  A  copy  of  this 
memorial  was  sent  to  every  Member  of  Parliament  who  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society,  asking  him  to  do  anything  in  his  power  in 
support  of  the  objects  indicated.  A  letter  was  also  addressed  to 
Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  asking  him  to  receive  a  small  deputation  on  the 
subject. 

This  deputation,  consisting  of  the  President,  Sir  Rawson 
W.  Eawson,  Mr.  John  B.  Martin,  Dr.  Gr.  B.  Longstaff,  and 
Mr.  Hendriks,  and  introduced  by  the  Right  Hon.  Leonard 
Courtney,  M.P.,  waited  on  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  at  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  5th  June,  when  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre  expressed  his  sympathy  with  the  objecls  of  the  deputatior, 
promising  to  consider  the  matter  very  carefully,  and,  if  he  could 
make  out  a  sufl&ciently  strong  case  to  the  Treasury,  to  press 
the  suggestions  of  the  memorialists  with  all  the  means  at  his 
command. 

Under  the  conditions  in  the  regulations  laid  down  for  the 
award  of  the  Guy  Medal,  the  Council  have  awarded  a  silver  Gny 
Medal  to  Mr.  Augustus  Sauerbeck,  for  his  paper,  read  in  April, 
1893,  on  "Prices  of  Commodities  during  the  last  seven  years," 
taking  this   opportunity   of   recognising   the   valuable   series   of 

^  This  memorial  will  be  fomid  printed  in  the  Society's  Journal  for  Jane  last^ 
p.  379. 
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articles  whicli  Mr.  Sauerbeck  has  from  time  to  time  contributed  to 
the  Society's  Journal. 

With  the  view  of  providing  in  advance  suitable  papers  for 
discussion  at  the  evening  meetings  of  the  Societj,  the  Council  in 
November  appointed  a  Sub-Committee  on  Papers,  whose  special 
functions  should  be  to  suggest  a  sufficient  number  of  subjects 
which  might  be  treated  statistically,  in  order  to  provide  against 
any  unforeseen  difficulty  that  might  occur. 

The  Howard  Medal  for  1893  was  awarded  (together  with  20/.) 
to  Dr.  Hugh  R.  Jones,  M.A.,  for  his  essay  on  ''Perils  and  Pro- 
"  tection  of  Infant  Life,  with  statistical  illustrations  where 
'*  practicable."  The  essay  was  read  before  the  Society  in  Decem- 
ber, and  is  printed  in  the  Journal  for  March. 

The  subject  of  the  essays  for  the  Howard  Medal,  which  will  be 
awarded  in  1895  (with  20Z.  as  heretofore),  is  as  follows : — 

"  Beformatories,  and  Industrial  Schools  of  that  class,  in  their 
"  relation  to  the  antecedents,  crimes,  punishments,  education  after 
"  conviction,  and  training  of  juvenile  offenders  :  together  with  the 
''  nature  and  extent  of  their  influence  on  the  diminution  or  increase 
"  of  crime  generally. 

"  These  particulars  to  be  collected  and  analysed  on  a  statistical 
"  basis,  both  as  respects  the  institutions  and  agencies,  public  and 
*'  private,  at  home  and  abroad,  for  the  reclamation  of  juvenile 
''  offenders,  and  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  them  on  release. 

"  This  does  not  include  the  industrial  and  training  institutions 
"  certified  by  the  Local  Government  Board  under  the  25  and  26 
"  Vict.,  cap.  43." 

By  permission  of  the  Council,  a  preliminary  conference  was 
held  in  the  Society  rooms  on  the  16th  March,  for  the  purpose 
or  considering  the  advisability  of  forming  an  industrial  union  of 
employers  and  employed  for  the  discussion  of  questions  affecting 
both  parties. 

The  meeting  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute  at 
Chicago  in  September  last  year,  was  attended  by  three  Fellows  of 
the  Society,  viz. :  Mr.  A.  E.  Bateman,  C.M.Q.,  Major  P.  G.  Craigie, 
and  Mr.  F.  Hendriks.  There  were  also  present  the  following 
Honorary  Fellows  of  the  Society :  General  F.  A.  Walker,  who 
was  elected  "  President-Adjoint "  of  the  Institute,  the  Hon. 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  M.  E.  Levassenr,  Signer  L.  Bodio,  and 
M.  A.  N.  Kiaer.  The  proceedings  of  the  Institute  have  been 
noticed  in  the  Journal  for  March. 
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The  meeting  of  the  British  Association  was  held  last  year  at 
Nottingham,  Section  F  being  under  the  presidency  of  Professor 
J.  S.  Nicholson,  P.S.S.  Papers  were  read  by  the  following 
Fellows  of  the  Society: — Mr.  Stephen  Bonme,  Mr.  Edwin 
Cannan,  M.A.,  the  Rev.  W.  Cunningham,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Professor 
F.  Y.  Edgeworth,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Professor  H.  S.  Foxwell,  M.A., 
Mr.  L.  L.  Price,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Frome  Wilkinson,  M.A. 

The  cordial  thanks  of  the  Council  have  been  tendered  on  behalf 
of  the  Society  to  the  Auditors  for  their  honorary  services  in 
auditing  the  Treasurer's  account  for  the  past  year. 

Permission  to  hold  the  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society  in  the 
Theatre  of  the  Maseum  of  Practical  Greology,  in  Jermyn  Street, 
has  been  continued  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Council  have  again  conveyed  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  their  thanks  for  the  accommo- 
dation thus  afforded. 

The  following  list  of  Fellows  proposed  as  President,  Council, 
and  Officers  of  the  Society  for  the  Session  1894-95  is  submitted 
for  the  consideration  of  the  meeting : — 
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Council  and  Officers  foe  1894-95. 

PRESIDENT. 
•THE    BIGHT    HON.    LORD    FARRER. 


COUNCIL. 


Arthur  H.  Bailey,  F.I.A. 

Alfred  Edmund  Bateman,  C.M.G-. 

Henry  R.  Beeton. 

James  Bonar,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Stephen  Bourne. 
•Sir  Courtenay  Boyle,  K.C3. 

J.  Oldfield  Chadwick. 

Hyde  Qarke. 

Major  Patrick  Q^orge  Craigie. 

Frederick  C.  Danvers. 

Frederick  Brooksbank  Q-amett,  C.B, 
•John  aiover,  J.P. 

YiBCount  Grimston. 
•The  Right  Hon.   Lord   George  F. 
Hamilton,  M.P. 

Rowland  Hamilton. 

Those  marked  •  are 


Frederick  Hendriks,  F.I.  A. 

Noel  A.  Humphreys. 

Charles  S.  Loch,  B.A. 

Geo.  B.  Long8taff,M  JL.,M.D.,F.R.C.P. 

John  Biddulph  Martin,  M.A. 

Richard  Biddulph  Martin,  M.  A,  M.P. 
•Alfred  Milner,  C.B.,  M.A. 

Francis  G.  P.  Neison,  F.I.A. 
•William  Ogle,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Onslow, 
G.C.M.G. 

Thomas  J.  Pittar. 

Sir  William  C.  Plowden,  K.C.S  J. 

Richard  Price- Williams,  M.Inst.C.£. 

John  Rae,  M.A. 
•Robert  A.  Yerburgh,  M.P. 

new  Members  of  Council. 


TREASURER. 
Richard  Biddulph  Martin,  M.A.,  M.P. 

HONORARY    SECRETARIES. 

John  Biddulph  Martin,  M.A.      |      Alfred  Edmund  Bateman,  C.M.G. 
Major  Patrick  George  Craigie. 

FOREIGN   HONORARY  SECRETARY. 
John  Biddulph  Martin,  M.A. 
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The  abstract  of  receipts  and  payments,  and  the  balance  sheet 
of  assets  and  liabilities  on  31st  December,  1893,  are  subjoined, 
together  with  the  report  of  the  Auditors  on  the  accounts  for  the 
year  1893:— 

(I.) — ^Abstract  of  Recbipts  and  Payments  for  the  Year  ending 
Zlst  December,  1893. 


BEOEIPTS. 


December,  1892  ...J  **'*    ^    ^ 


Balance  of  Petty  Cash.      29    6    8 


Postage  J       4  17    _ 


£     s.   d. 


Account 


508    9    4 


DiTidendfl  on  2,900/.  Consols 77  12    - 

Annnal  Subscriptions: — 

45  Arrears £94  10    - 

680   for  the    year)  -  .«>« 
1893  f  ^'*-^ 

18  in  Advance  37  16    - 

—  1,560    6    - 

743 

6  Compositions 123  18  - 

Journal  Sales    127  10  2 

Adyertisements  in  Journal   14    3  6 

Total £2,412    5  - 


Bent 


PAYMENTS. 
£312    2    9 


£     s,  <L 


Less  sublet    87  10    - 


Bates  and  Taxes    

Fire,  Lights,  and  Water      

Bepairs,  Furniture,  &c 

Salaries,  Wages,  and  Pension 

Journal,  Printing £524    7 

„       Shorthand  )       q-  iq 
Beporters;       ^'  ^^ 


274 
37 
43 
45 

550 


12    9 

16    9 

11  10 

3    - 


Literary) 
Services  > 


16    9    6 


Ordinary  Meeting  Expenses   

Advertising    

Postage  and  delivery  of  Journals.. 
Stationery  and  Sundry  Printing... 

Library 

Guy  Medal  

Howard  Medal    

Incidental  Expenses 


578 
31 
52 
72 
73 
62 
1 
20 
75 


9    8 

15  10 
11    - 

5  7 

6  11 

16  6 
10    - 

17  6 
14    4 


Balance   per   Bank>  ^^^g  18    8 
Book   ; ) 

Balance  of  Petty  Cash 
Postage  I 
Account } 


1,I>20  11    8 


35    6    3 
3    8    5 


491  13    4 


Total £2,412    6 


•  7th  February,  1894. 


(Signed)         **  J.  0.  Chadwick,  F.C.A.,"| 

"  Sam.  Dyer  Nix,  F.C.A.,  y  Auditors:* 

"  A,  K.  CONNELL, 


I 
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(II.)— Balance  Sheet  of  Assets  and  Liabilities,  on  2\st  December,  1893. 


liabHiITIes. 

£    t.    d.     £    .8.  d. 


Hnrrison    and    Sons,')  -i^o  i  fi 

for  Journal    5  ^*^  ^  ^ 

Miscellaneous,  as  per|  /.«  - 

li«t .„..)  66  7  - 


18  Annual  Subscriptions  received  7 
in  advance    ) 


£     «.  A 
491  13    4 


208    8    8 


87  16    - 


246    4    8 


A.SSET8. 
Cash  Balances    •«  .... 

'.  2,900/.  New  2}  per  cent.  Consols  I      2  7G0  14    5 
costing  5       * 
Property :  (Estimated  Value  of) — 

Books  in  Library £1,500 

Journals,  &c,,  in  Stock     1,600 

600 


Pictures,     Furniture,  7 
and  Fixtures ) 


Balance  in  favour  of  the  Society*      6,788  19  11 


£7,035    4    7 


Lease  of  Premises  (cost) 

Less  amount  written  off 
for  time  expired 
years) 

Arrears  of  Subscriptions  reco- 
verable (say)  

Sundry  Debtors 


noff") 
(tenj 


3,500 

600 


850 


150    -  - 
100    -   - 

32  16  10 


£7,035    4 


(Signed) 


**  7th  February,  1894. 


"  J.  0.  Chadwick,  P.C.A., 

"  Sam.  Dyer  Nix 

"  a.  k.  connell,  j 


,  P.C.A.n 

,  F.C.A.,  I  Auditors:' 


*  This  balance  is  exclusive  of   the  present  value  of   the  absolute  Reversionary  Interes4 
bequcatliod  to  the  Society  by  the  late  Dr.  Guy. 


(III.) — Building  Fund  (Established  lOth  July,   1873),  Balance  Sheet, 
071  Zlst  December,  1893. 


Amonnt  of  Fund  in 
vested     from     last 
Account  


IiIABILITIES. 

£     t,    d.    £    t,    d. 
243  16    4 


} 


r>a lance  from  last  year ") 
to  be  invested   ) 


5  18    9 


249  15    1 


Dividends  received  during  1898 7  18 


£257  13    1 


A.SSETS. 


£     s.  d. 

Invested  as  per  last"" 
Account  in  Metropo^ 
litan  Consolidated  3^ 
per  Cent  Stock,  in  V232  -  6 
the  name  of  the  Trea- 
surer, Richard  B. 
Martin,  Esq.,  M.P..., 

Balance  from  1892  to 
be  invested 


Stock. 


5  18    9 


£     s.  d. 

Cost. 
243  16   4 


Balance  from  1898  to^ 
be  invested j 


18    - 


(Signed) 


"  7th  February,  1894. 


"  J.  O.  Chadwick,  F.CA.,' 
"  Sam.  Dyer  Nix,  F.C.A., 

"  A.  K.  CONNELL, 


13  IC   9 
£257  13   1 


>Auditort: 
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''Report  of  the  Auditobs  fob  1893. 

^^The  Auditors  appointed  to  examine  the  Treasurer's  Accounts 
of  the  Society  for  the  Tear  1893, 

"Repobt: — 

''  That  they  have  compared  the  Enines  in  the  Books  toitU  the 
several  Vouchers  for  the  sanie^  from  tlie  let  January  to  the  31  «f 
December,  1893,  and  find  them  correct,  showing  the  Receipts 
(including  a  Balance  of  508/.  95.  4(?.,  from  1892)  to  have  been 
2,412/.  55.  -d,j  and  the  Payments  1,920/.  us.  Sd,,  leaving  a  Balance 
in  favour  of  the  Society  0/491/.  13a.  ^d,  at  the  Slst  December,  1893. 

'*  They  Jiave  also  had  laid  before  them  an  Estimate  of  the  Assets 
and  Liahilities  of  the  Society  at  the  same  date,  the  former  amounting 
to  7,035/.  4«.  'jd.^and  the  latter  to  246/.  45.  Sd.,  leaving  a  Balance 
in  favour  of  the  Society  of  6,788/.  19*.  iid,^  exclusive  of  the  present 
value  of  the  absolute  Reversionary  Interest  bequeathed  to  the  Society 
by  the  late  Dr.  Cfuy. 

*^  The  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Building  Fund  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1893,  was  257/.  13*.  ic?.,  of  which  243/.  i6«.  ^d.  was 
invested  in  232/.  -5.  ^d.  Metropolitan  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cent. 
Stock,  in  the  name  of  the  Treasurer,  B.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.P.,  thus 
leaving  a  balance  of  13/.  i6s.  9^.  to  be  invested. 

^^They  have  verified  the  Investments  of  the  Society's  General 
Funds  and  Building  Fund,  and  also  the  Banker's  Balance,  all  which 
were  found  correct. 

*'  They  further  find  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1892  the  number 
of  Fellows  on  the  list  was  994,  which  number  was  diminished  in  the 
course  of  the  year  to  the  extent  of  66,  by  Deaths,  Besignations,  and 
Defaulters,  and  that  35  new  Fellows  were  elected  (and  the  Besig- 
nation  of  one  Fellow  was  cancelled),  leaving  on  the  list  on  the  31  st 
December,  1893,  964  Fellows  of  the  Society. 


(Signed)         "  J.  0.  Chadwick,  F.C.A., 
"  Sam.  Dyeb  Nix,  P.C.A. 

"  A.  K.  CONNELL, 


■1 

.,  ^  AMl   -s." 


"  7th  February,  1894. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Sixtieth  Annual  General  Meeting. 
The  President,  Charles  Booth,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair, 

Mr.  John  B.  Martin  (Honorary  Secretary)  read  tlie  circular 
convening  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  ordinary  meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  was  taken  as  read. 

The  President  moved :  "  That  the  Report  of  the  Council,  the 
Abstract  of  Receipts  and  Payments,  the  Balance  Sheet  of  Assets 
and  Liabilities,  and  the  Report  of  the  Auditors  for  1893  be  entered 
on  the  Minutes,  and  printed  in  the  Journal." 

Dr.  F.  J.  MouAT  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Thomas  Tyrer  and  Mr.  Jesse  Argyle  having  been  ap- 
pointed Scrutineers  of  the  Ballot,  reported  that  the  proposed  list 
of  Council  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  session  was  unanimonsly 
adopted.  The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were,  on  the  motion  of  the 
President,  conveyed  to  the  Scrutineers. 

The  President,  in  handing  a  Silver  Guy  Medal  to  Mr.  Augustus 
Sauerbeck,  said  that  this  medal  had  been  awarded  in  recognition 
of  the  great  value  of  the  statistics  which  Mr.  Sauerbeck  had 
furnished  to  the  Society.  These  statistics  were  of  that  patient, 
consistent,  and  continuous  kind  whose  valne  could  scarcely  be 
.  exaggerated.  Mr.  Sauerbeck  had  pursued  his  investigations,  not 
once  for  all,  but  year  after  year,  and  so  had  contributed  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Society  a  mass  of  valuable  and  material  infor- 
mation. He  had  therefore  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting this  silver  medal  which  the  Society  felt  was  but  the  just 
recognition  of  his  services. 

Mr.  Sauerbeck  tendered  his  sincere  thanks  for  the  honour 
conferred  upon  him,  and  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  award  as  he 
had  during  only  a  few  years  been  a  Fellow  of  the  Society.  He 
had  however  long  taken  an  active  part  in  the  study  of  statistics, 
particularly  of  trade,  of  prices,  and  the  movements  of  the  produc- 
tion of  commodities  generally.  When,  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventies,  currency  questions  and  the  fall  in  prices  began  to  attract 
general  attention,  he  made  a  special  study  of  this  subject,  and  not 
finding  the  material  as  complete  or  reliable  as  it  should  have  been, 
he  had  commenced  the  tables  published  in  the  Journal.  His  chief 
purpose  was  to  collect  reliable  data  for  economists  who  were  best 
able  to  judge  of  the  results,  and  it  had  been  a  great  satisfaction  to 
him  to  find  that  they  were  so  favourably  received.     The  medal  just 
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awarded  would  operate  as  a  great  stimnlus  to  l^im  to  continue  the 
work. 

The  President  formally  announced  the  subject  of  the  essays  for 
the  Howard  Medal  for  1895  (see  p.  444). 

Mr.  John  Glover  moved  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President,  Council  and  Officers  for  their  services  during  the  past 
session. 

Mr.  Joseph  Spriggs  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 
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Statistics  of  Litigation  in  England  and  Wales  since  1859. 
By  John  Macoonbll,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  a  Master  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

[Rend  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  22iid  May,  1894. 
Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Hon.  Vice-President*  in  the  Chair.] 
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I. — Objects  of  the  Paper. 

The  statistics  of  crime  have  received  far  more  attention,  they  have 
been  studied  with  greater  care,  and  reduced  to  much  better  order, 
than  the  statistics  of  civil  litigation.^  This  holds  good  of  the 
statistics  of  most  countries;  it  is  especially  true  of  those  of 
England ;  and  this  circumstance  is  the  reason  and  explanation  of 
this  paper.  I  propose  attempting  four  things  which  may  a  little 
help  to  improve  the  form  of  civil,  as  distinguished  from  crimina], 
judicial  statistics — four  things  all  very  obvious,  but,  so  far  as  I 
know,  not  yet  attempted : — 

(a.)  To  measure  the  cont>entiouB  business  of  each  of  the  courts 
of  justice  in  Eogland  and  Wales,  and  to  mark  the  variations  from 
year  to  year. 

(6.)  To  ipeasure  the  annual  amount  of  litigation  of  the  country. 

(c.)  To  note  the  variations  in  appellate,  as  distinguished  front 
what  may  be  termed  original,  litigation. 

(d.)  To  point  out  a  few  defects  in  existing  statistics ;  to  suggest 
a  few  alterations,  and  to  show  how  the  English  returns  might  be 
prepared,  so  as,  in  point  of  completeness  and  orderly  arrangement, 

>  See  Oettingen's  '*  Moralstatistik/'  743;  Yvem^,  '*  L'Administration  de  ]» 
"  Justice  Civile  et  Commerciale  en  Europe,"  xvii. 
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to  facilitate  comparison  with  those  of  France,  GFormany,  and  Italy, 
the  three  countries  now  possessing  the  best  systems  of  legal 
statistics. 

I  desire  to  refer  incidentally  to  the  cost  of  litigation,  and  the 
number  of  counsel  and  solicitors  who  carry  on  the  contentious 
legal  work  of  the  country ;  but  the  chief  purpose  of  the  paper  is 
to  measure  the  volume  of  litigation  from  1859  to  1892. 

Continued  from  year  to  year,  such  information  would  be 
instructive  not  only  to  the  law  reformer,  but  to  the  student  of 
moral  statistics.  It  might  correct  hasty  conclusions  based  upon 
statistics  of  crime.  We  should  not  see  writers  reasoning  from 
official  retams  as  to  crime,  without  taking  into  account  the  fig^ures 
as  to  contentious  legal  business ;  reasoning,  for  example,  about 
the  decrease  or  increase  of  crimes  of  violence,  without  consulting 
the  statistics  of  actions  for  assault  and  trespass,  or  ignoring  the 
returns  of  the  Divorce  Court  in  speculating  as  to  the  variations 
in  certain  offences.  This  information  would  help  to  solve  the 
problem,  often  touched  upon  by  jurists,  profoundly  important  to 
the  whole  community,  and  hitherto  curiously  neglected  by  statis- 
ticians, whether  litigation  is  diminishing  in  modem  times  ;  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  it  would  show  that  many  moral  phenomena, 
apparently  independent  and  unconnected,  obey  the  same  laws. 

II. — Measure  of  Volume  of  Litigation. 

The  simplest  and  best  test  of  the  ani^unt  of  litigation  is  the 
number  of  writs  or  plaints.  True,  the  issuing  of  a  writ  may  be, 
and  often  is,  followed  by  no  other  proceedings ;  it  may  resemble  a 
gun  fired  across  the  bows  of  a  vessel ;  the  charge  may  be  a  blank 
cartridge,  the  writ  a  mere  menace.  In  point  of  fact,  in  the  Central 
Office  there  is  an  appearance  only  in  about  6o  per  cent,  of  the  writs 
issued,  and  in  actions  begun  in  district  registries  the  percentage  of 
appearances  is  lower  than  in  London.  In  about  3  per  cent,  only 
do  the  cases  come  to  adjudication  by  judge  or  jury.  Thus  in 
1892,  while  the  writs  issued  at  the  Central  Office  were  46,234, 
there  were  only  28,486  appearances;  though  75,458  writs  were 
issued  in  that  year  at  the  Central  Office  and  in  the  district 
registries,  the  actual  trials  in  Middlesex  and  London  and  at  the 
Assizes  were  only  2,401, 

A  further  circumstance  must  be  borne  in  mind  :  an  originating 
summons  is  equivalent  to  a  writ ;  and  in  the  Chancery  Division  is 
much  business — partly  litigious,  partly  administrative — of  which 
the  number  of  vmts  gives  no  certain  indication.  Another  test  is 
the  number  of  judgments ;  a  third  the  number  of  executions.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  fairest  test  is  the  number  of  writs  issued ; 
appearances,  triab,  judgments,  executions,  and  all  other  steps  in 

▼OL.  LVII,      PAET  III.  2  1^ 
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an  action  will  be  found  to  vary  roughly  with  the  number  of  writs. 
Ronghly,  not  exactly.  Deviations  from  this  rule,  especially  in 
regard  to  appearances,  will  be  found  in  certain  years ;  indeed,  it 
seems  to  be  a  principle  that  in  years  in  which  an  unusually  large 
number  of  writs  is  issued,  they  are  followed  by  a  much  smaller 
percentage  of  appearances,  trials,  judgments,  and  executions  than 
in  other  years. 

From  the  tables  which  follow,  the  returns  as  to  bankruptcy 
proceedings  have  been  exclnded,  and  the  propriety  of  this  omission 
may  be  challenged.  A  bankruptcy  notice  or  motion  is  often  the 
beginning  of  litigious  proceedings.  It  is  often  a  mode  of  deter- 
mining a  dispute  or  group  of  disputes.  Indeed  it  may  be  an 
accident  whether  a  disputed  claim  is  determined  by  an  action  or  a 
motion  in  bankruptcy ;  and  bankruptcy  business  occupies  no  small 
part  of  the  time  of  the  courts.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  seems 
expedient  to  exclude  from  the  present  paper  the  bankruptcy 
figures.  They  merit  consideration  by  themselves.  They  relate 
largely  to  matters  of  administration.  The  many  changes  in  the 
bankruptcy  law  render  accurate  comparisons  difficult ;  and,  what 
is  a  decisive  consideration,  they  are  annually  subjected  in  the 
Comptroller  General's  reports  to  an  elaborate  analysis.  The 
proceedings  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
for  the  most  part  relating  to  appeals  from  our  colonies  and 
dependencies,  have  been  excluded.  With  some  doubts  I  have 
included  the  business  of  the  probate,  divorce,  and  ecclesiastical 
courts,  though  they  have  jurisdiction  over  matters  altogether 
different  from  those  coming  before  other  courts.  The  exact 
limits  of  the  inquiry  are  not  easily  defined.  Much  of  the  business 
of  courts  of  law  is  of  an  automatic  or  involuntary  character, 
involving,  only  accidetitally,  the  settlement  of  disputes ;  much  of 
it  is  purely  administrative ;  and  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that 
I  have  separated  accurately  the  litigious  from  the  non-litigious 
business.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  elements  wrongly 
exclnded  or  included  would  not  appreciably  affect  the  results. 

For  several  reasons  I  begin  with  1859.  The  period  which  has 
since  elapsed  has  witnessed  the  carrying  out  of  several  great 
changes  in  procedure — notably  the  Common  Law  Procedure 
Acts,  several  Acts  extending  or  modifying  the  County  Court  Juris- 
diction (30  and  31  Vict.,  cap.  142,  1867 ;  31  and  32  Vict.,  cap.  71, 
1868,  and  51  and  52  Vict.,  cap.  43,  1888),  and  the  Judicature  Acts. 
Before  1859  returns  are  occasional  and  defective.  Hereafter  the 
inquiry  may  be  carried  still  further  back,  certainly  the  history  of 
English  law  will  be  incomplete  until  the  volume  of  business  in  our 
courts  from  time  to  time  is  known. 
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III. — Business  of  Queen*s  Bench  Division, 

The  first  table  shows  the  average  nnmber  of  writs,  appearances, 
and  judgments  from  1859  to  1892,  Appended  is  the  amount  of 
the  population  at  each  decade.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  returns 
of  the  writs,  appearances,  judgments,  and  executions  before  1876 
are  those  of  the  three  Common  Law  Courts.  The  figures  for  1876 
and  subsequent  years  in  the  first  table  exclude  the  returns  of  the 
district  registries,  and  include  only  the  returns  in  London. 

Table  1. —  Writs  Issued^  Appearances,  Judgments,  and  Executions, 


1891-92 

'87-90 

'83-86 

'79-82 

'75-78 

•71-74 

'67-70 

'63-66 

'59-62 

Decrease  or  increase  1 
between  1859-62  V 
and  1891-92 J 


Writg. 


45,508 

44,439 
49,225 
56,126 
57,739 
66,301 

91,134 
116,364 
100,426* 


Per  cut. 
-54*6 


Appear- 
auces. 


28,456 
27,598 
29,914 
29,500 
24,845 
22,756 
29,517 
32,321 
26,522 


Per  cnt. 
+  7-3 


Judg- 
ments. 


22,735 
22,456 
24,461 

24,389 
22,916 

24,292 

32,485 
38,266 

36,114 


Per  cnt. 
-37-04 


ExecQ- 
tions. 


10,798 
13,810 
15,737 
16,483 
14,274 
15,471 
23,449 
26,716 
26,223 


Per  cnt. 
-50-9 


Population. 


(1891)  29,001,018     , 
(1881)  25,974,439    « 

(1871)  22,712,266 
(1861)  20,066,224 


Per  cnt 
+  44'02 


*  Kenewals  appear  to  have  been  included  for  some  years  in  the  returns  of 
writs  of  the  Exchequer  Court  ("Judicial  Statistics,  1873,"  p.  iii).  Seyeral 
discrepancies,  it  may  here  be  observed,  are  to  be  found  in  the  returns.  They 
do  not,  howcTer,  appear  to  affect  to  any  appreciable  extent  the  results. 


The  second  table,  supplying  the  omission  in  the  first,  shows  the 
average  number  of  writs,  appearances,  judgments,  and  executions 
(inclusive  of  the  returns  of  the  district  registries). 

Table  2. —  Writs  Issued,  Appearances,  Jtidgments,  and  Executions 
{including  District  Registries). 


Writs. 

Appear- 
ances. 

Judg. 
ments. 

Execu- 
Uona. 

Population. 

1891-92 

73,235 
72,119 

78,387 
89,396 
83,620 

35,453 
34,904 
37,342 
37,373 
30,075 

32,470 
32,368 
34,476 
35,285 
31,082 

13,260 
19,147 
21,877 
23,644 
24,806 

(1891)  29,001,018 

'87-90 

'83-86 

(1881)   25,974,439 

'79-82 

•75-78 

(1871)   22,712,266 

Decrease  or  increase.... 

Decrease  or  increase  "| 
between  1859-62  \ 
and  1891-92 J 

Per  cnt. 
-12-4 

-27-07 

Per  cnt. 
-H7-8 

-»-33-7 

Per  cut. 

-  4-4 

—  lO'OI 

Per  cnt. 
-34-4 

-88 

Per  cnt. 
+  27-7 

-l-44'02 

2i2 
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These  tables  become  more  instr active  if  ihej  are  read  in  the 
light  of  another,  which  is  in  the  main  compiled  from  the  reports 
of  the  Common  Law  Commissioners. 


Tablb  3. —  Writs  in  Common  Law  Courts^  1823-56. 


Writ*  in 

Queen's  Bench, 

Common  Plent,  and 

F.xcbequer. 


1856.. 
'55.. 
'64.. 
'53.. 
'62.. 
'61.. 
'40.. 
'48... 
'47... 
'46... 
'86... 
'34... 


'33 

*30 

'23^27  (average)*  'L 

Decrease  or  increase  "j 
between  1823-27  \ 
and  1892 J 


76,879 
73,783 
7i,3i9 
^5.447 

72,5»4 
84,860 

9>»630 
97,274 
129,499 
95.9<54 
95.35^5 
83,787 
96,595 
79,693 


Per  cut. 
—  8*07 


PojraUtion. 


(1851)  17,9*7,609 
(1841)  15,914,148 
(1881)  13.896,797 


Percnt. 
+  28*9 


*  "  Appendix  to  First  Beport  of  Commissioners  on  Common  Law/'  p.  156. 

The  above  figures  are  chiefly  taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper,  1854  (364). 
The  following  figures  are  given  in  the  "  Beport  of  Commission  on  Jndioial 
^'Business,  1857:"— 


1852 60,581 

'51 56,100 

'50 63,095 

'49 73.151 


1848 81,292 

•47 85,327 

'46 "6,941 


In  addition  to  the  three  Coarts  of  Common  Law  at  Westminster 
there  were  in  1823-27  several  conrts  having  jurisdiction  unlimited 
as  to  amonnt.  Two  of  them  were  the  Coarts  of  Common  Pleas 
of  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  and  the  Conrt  of  Pleas  of 
the  County  Palatine  of  Durham,  in  both  of  which  sat  Judges  of 
tlie  Courts  of  Westminster  under  Commissions  from  the  Crown. 
In  the  Court  of  Great  Sessions  at  Chester  also  sat  two  judges, 
one  appointed  under  one  commission  to  be  his  or  her  Majesty's 
Justice  for  the  counties  of  Chester  and  Flint,  and  under  another 
commission  to  be  Justice  for  the  counties  of  Montgomery  and 
Denbigh.  The  second  judge  was  appointed  under  a  single  corn- 
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mission  to  be  Justice  for  all  these  cotrnties.  ("First  Report  of 
"  Commissioners  of  Common  Law,"  p.  34.)  There  was  also  the 
Court  of  Great  Sessions  in  Wales,  dating  from  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII  (27th  Henry  VIII,  cap.  26),  and  possessing  an 
equitable  as  well  as  common  law  jurisdiction.  The  following 
table  shows  the  business  in  the  snperior  Courts  of  Common  Law 
at  Westminster  and  in  the  Courts  of  the  Counties  Palatine  and 
in  the  Great  Sessions  in  Wales  in  1823-27 :--« 

Table  4. — Actions  Brouffht  and  Appearances,  1823-27. 


Actions  Brought. 

Appearances. 

1827 

'26 

iOl,l33 

lo8,<48 

82,385 

71,13* 

68,198 

29,710 
27,626 
21,797 
19,919 
19,852 

'25  

*24 

'23 

Average  

86,J79 

23,781 

Decrease  or  id  crease  I 
between     1823-27  V 
and  1891-92    J 

Per  cnt. 
-i6-3 

Per  cnt. 
+  48-9 

1 

The  accompanying  sketch  (see  next  page)  will  help  one  to 
understand  the  fluctuations  in  litigation  since  1859. 

Pausing  to  consider  the  purport  and  outcome  of  these  returns, 
one  is  struck  by  some  conclusions  : — 

(a.)  A  great  decrease  in  process  issued  in  the  Common  Law 
Superior  Courts.  The  mean  number  of  writs  in  1891-92  was 
73»235;  in  1859-62,  100,426;  in  1830,  96,595;  in  1827,  101,133. 
In  other  words,  there  was  in  about  sixty-five  years  a  diminution 
of  27  per  cent.  The  maximum  number  of  writs  in  the  period 
over  which  the  returns  extend  was  133,160  issued  in  1866,  which 
was  nearly  82  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1891-92.  The  minimum 
number  was  60,062  in  1875,  that  is,  less  than  half  the  number 
in  1866.  Bearing  in  mind  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  the 
decrease  is  remarkable.  Had  the  writs  increased  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  population  since  1866,  there  would  have  been  in  1891 
not  71,012,  but  more  than  double  that  number  of  writs.  To  put 
the  matter  shortly :  in  1830  1  writ  was  issued  in  the  Common 
Law  superior  courts  for  every  ^44  inhabitants;  in  1851,  i  for 
every  247;  in  1861,  i  for  every  176;  in  1871,  i  for  every  348; 
in  1881,  I  for  every  294;  in  1891,  i  for  every  408.  What  will 
be  the  number  of  writs  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  twenty-fivo 
years  hence  if  this  rate  of  diminution  goes  on  ? 

«  Welsh  judicature  abolished  by  11  Geo.  IV  and  1  Will.  IV,  c.  170. 
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BusinesB  of  Queen's  Bench  Diyision  from  1859  to  1892. 
•60  *62  'W  '66  *68  'TO  78  7i  76  78  '80  '82  '8*  *8g  '88  '90  'OT 


Population 
^,000,000  I 

56,000,000 

^000,000 

^2,000,000 

^,000,000 


PofraUtion 
28,000,000 

26,000,000 

24,000,000 

22,000,000 

20,000,000 


'69 '60  *62  '64    '66    '68  70   72   74   76    78  '80  '82   '84  '86  '88  "W  '92 


140,(K)0 


140,000 


120,000 

100,000 

Writs. 
«0,000 

40,000 

40,000 
t 

:20,000 

t 


120,000 


100,000 


80.000 
Writs. 

60,000 


40,000 


20,000 


•69 '60  '62  '64  '66   '68  70  73  74    76  78   '80   '82   '84  '86  '88  '90  •92 
*  Jadgmenta.  f  Appearances.  t  Executions. 

The  test  of  wealth  is  not  so  easy  to  apply.  Taking  as  a  roagh 
criterion  the  assessment  of  profits  of  trade  under  Schedule  D,  we 
find  that  in  England  in  1858-59  the  total  sum  was  73,444,000/., 
and  in  1891-92  it  was  163,577,031/.  (net  profits  127,801,041/.); 
that  is  to  say,  wealth  had,  according  to  this  very  imperfect  test, 
about  doubled.  According  to  Dr.  Giffen,  capital  increased  35  per 
cent,  between  1865  and  1875,  and  1 5  per  cent,  between  1875  and 
1885.  Obviously  litigation,  measured  by  the  number  of  writs,  has 
not  kept  pace  with  this  increase.  A  reduction  of  no  less  than 
43  per  cent,  took  place  between  1863-66  and  1871-74.  THis  is  not 
entirely  explained  by  any  transferences  to  the  County  Courts. 
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(h.)  Appearances  have  not  diminisbed  in  the  same  degree  as 
writs.  In  fact,  the  appearances  in  1891-92  (35,453)  were  more 
than  those  in  1859-62  (26,522)  and  those  for  1827  (29,710).  The 
largest  number  was  38,410,  in  1866,  the  smallest,  20,461^  in 
1875. 

(c.)  Judgments  have  diminished,  but  not  in  the  same  degree  as 
writs :  between  1859-62  and  1891-92  they  have  been  reduced  by 
more  than  10  per  cent. 

(d,)  Executions  have  diminished  38  per  cent,  between  1859-62 
and  1891-92;  there  were  in  1859-62  13  executions  for  every  18 
judgments,  and  in  1891-92  only  i  in  2. 

The  maximum  number  of  writs  is  issued  in  June,  July,  and 
November,  the  minimum  in  August  and  September.  It  is  apt  to 
be  supposed  that  during  the  Long  Vacation  the  courts  are  com- 
pletely closed.  The  fact  is  that  the  Long  Vacation  does  not  make 
very  much  difference  as  to  certain  matters :  the  difference  between 
the  maximum  and  minimum  of  writs  rarely  much  exceeding  1,500. 
The  following  is  a  statement  for  five  years  of  writs  and  originating 
summonses  issued  at  the  Central  Office  from  quarter  to  quarter : — 

Table  5. — Percentages  of  Writs  and  Orifftnating  Summonses^  1888-92. 


1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

First  qaarter    

Stscond    „         

Third     „         

Fourth   „         

Per  cnt. 

26-2 

26-2 

22*5 
25-0 

Per  cnt. 
25-4 
25-6 
23-2 
25-8 

Per  cnt 

25*35 
25*52 
23-48 
25-6 

Per  cnt. 
2407 
25-7 
2402 
26-2 

Per  cnt. 

25*4 
25-09 

iS'i 

In  1889,  1890,  1891,  1892,  the  judgments  signed  in  the  quarter 
in  which  falls  the  Long  Vacation  were  respectively  22,  22*2,  22*7, 
and  22  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  judgments. 

Many  persons,  including,  it  may  be,  some  lawyers,  are  apt  to 
assume  that  actions  are,  as  a  rule,  actually  decided  in  open  court, 
and  that  the  majority  of  judgments  are  the  results  of  discussions, 
arguments,  and  judicial  decision.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  Very  many  actions  never  come  to  the  point  of  appear- 
ance; many  are  brought  to  an  end  by  default  in  delivering 
defence ;  many  others  are  terminated  by  orders  to  dismiss  for 
want  of  prosecution.  Only  an  insignificant  minority  reaches  the 
stage  of  trial,  as  will  be  apparent  from  the  next  table,  which 
shows  the  average  number  of  cases  entered  and  tried  (defended 
and  undefended),  with  the  amount  recovered  in  Middlesex  and 
London. 
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Table  6. — Cases  Entered  and  Tried  and  Amounts  Recovered,* 


Entered. 

Tried. 

Recovered. 

Popniation. 

1891-02 

2,604 

2,439 
2,397 

2,285 
2,183 

2,328 

2,814 
2,770 

2,215 

2,679 

31I98 

1,544 

1,269 
1,281 

1,126 
1,053 

1,166 

1,898 
1,286 

1,163 

1,249 

635»774 

287,628 
268,913 

200,380 
169,896 

192,865 

229,713 
196,212 

134,169 

.... 

'87-90 

(1891)  29,001,018 

'83-86 

'79-82 

(   '81)  25,974,439 

•75-78 

»71_74  

(   '71)  22,712,266 

'67-70 

'63-66    

(  '61)  20,666,224 

'69-62 

(  '51)  17,927,609 

'45-66 

(   '41)  I5,9i4»i48 

'23-27 

(   '31)  13,896,797 

(    '21)  12,000,236 

Decrease  or  increase  T 
per  cent J 

-18-5 

+  23-62 

+  373*8 

+  141-6 

*  In  tlie  figures  as  to  amounts  recoTered  ave  several  discrepancies.  Tbo 
figures  in  Mr.  Fowler's  returns  do  not  agree  with  those  in  the  Judicial 
Statistics. 


Here  the  figures  are  much  more  favourable  than  those  in 
Tables  1  to  4.  Still,  on  the  whole,  they  show  no  increase  corres- 
ponding to  that  of  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  country.  In 
1823-27  the  population  was  12,000,000  to  13,000,000,  and  the 
average  cases  entered  for  trial  in  the  Superior  Courts  of  Common 
Law  were  3,198.  or  i  to  every  3,700  to  4,000  inhabitants;  in  1891 
they  were  i  to  every  11,266.  In  1827  the  causes  actually  entered 
at  Westminster  and  in  London  were  4,375 ;  given  the  same  rate 
of  increase  as  that  of  population,  the  causes  entered  would  not 
be  about  2,500,  but  more  than  twice  as  many. 

But  in  interpreting  these  figures  three  facts  are  to  be  remem- 
bered :  In  the  first  place,  the  proportion  of  cases  tried  to  cases 
entered  was  not  so  large  as  it  now  is.  In  Brougham's  speech 
on  Legal  Reform  in  1828,  when  the  entries  were  about  3,000,  he 
speaks  of  700  or  800  cases  to  be  tried.*  In  the  second  place, 
many  of  the  tibials  in  early  times  were  mere  formalities :  it  was 

*  "Speeches,"  2,  p.  336.  He  remarks  that  "in  the  time  of  Lord  Mansfield, 
''in  the  late  reign,  60  wns  reckoned  a  fair  entry."  But  quare,  in  Barrow's 
Beports,  preface,  vol.  i,  p.  iv,  it  is  said,  *'  some  hundred  causes  end  every  year  at 
«« the  sittings." 
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necessary  to  go  to  trial  when  there  was  nothing  to  be  determined* 
In  the  third  place,  a  verdict  subject  to  reference  was  much 
commoner  than  it  is.  The  Court  merely  decided  that  the  question 
should  be  elsewhere  and  otherwise  decided.* 

No  small  proportion  of  the  writs  is  in  respect  of  bills  of 
exchange.  Now,  until  the  18th  and  19th  Vict.,  cap.  67,  was  passed, 
it  might  be  necessary,  no  matter  how  flimsy  might  be  the  defence,  to 
obtain  a  verdict.  That  statute — replaced  by  the  procedure  under 
Order  XIV — ^brought  to  a  speedy  close  actions  which  would  in 
other  days  have  swelled  the  list  of  cases  entered  if  not  tried. 
And  now  a  very  large  and  increasing  number  of  actions  on  con- 
tracts and  claims  for  liquidated  amounts  are  disposed  of  without 
trial  and  by  summary  judgment  under  Order  XIV;  which  has 
proved  in  many  ways  a  most  successful  innovation  in  legal 
procedure,  and  the  utility  of  which  appears  by  the  following 
statement : — 

Table  7. — Average  Summary  JttdgmerUs  under  Order  XI  V» 

1892  6,377 

'88-91 5,809 

'84-87 6,076 

'80-83 f,6H 

'76-79 3,353 

Increase    +  90*18  percent. 

To  these  figures  must  be  added  the  judgments  signed  in  the 
district  registries  under  Order  XTV;  in  1876  they  were  809,  in  1892, 
1 ,270.  For  the  information  of  those  who  are  apt  to  think  that  most 
cases  are  decided  by  judge  or  jury  in  open  court,  it  may  be  stated 
that,  in  round  figures,  of  the  whole  number  of  judgments  signed 
at  the  Central  Office  in  1892  (23,332),  nearly  one-third  were 
obtained  under  Order  XIV ;  and  that  for  one  judgment  given  for 
the  plaintiff  on  verdict  in  open  court,  about  four  or  five  were 
given  in  chambers  on  affidavits. 

In  London  and  Middlesex  the  amount  recovered  by  verdicts 
in  1892  was  318,979/.;  that  recovered  in  1891  was  952,570/.,  the 
largest  sum  recovered  within  the  above  years.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  this  increase  is  indicative  of  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  juries  to  give  larger  verdicts.  Thirty  years  ago  verdicts  for 
1,000/.  or  1,500/.  were  much  rarer  than  they  are  now.  At  the 
same  time  the  whole  amount  recovered  is  not  equal  to  the  sums 

^  "  A  caase  paper  in  the  present  clay  nnmerically  the  aame  as  one  of  former 
**  times,  in  reality  represents  a  mass  of  contentious  business  of  far  more  intricacy 
"  and  importance." — "  Keport  of  Common  Law  (Judicial  Business)  Commission, 
**  1857,"  p*  X.  Here  may  be  cited  Brougham's  speech  on  the  state  of  the  law, 
7th  February,  1828,  "the  judges  do  not  sit  for  more  than  an  hoar  some  mornings, 
"  and  there  are  hardly  ever  in  the  paper  more  than  six  or  seven  y^uises  forj  trial 
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which  a  single  Parliamentary  Committee  has  been  known  to  deal 
with  in  one  Bill.  Excluding  the  exceptional  figures  for  1891,  the 
average  sum  recovered  in  1887-90  was  287,628/. 

There  remains  the  fact  that,  while  population  has  increased 
50  per  cent.,  the  number  of  cases  entered  remains  much  the  same, 
and  is  in  fact  less  than  it  was  in  1867-70,  when  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  was  about  8,ooo,cx}0  less  than  it  is.  Three 
or  four  judges  trying  on  an  average  three  cases  a  day  would 
dispose  of  the  lists  in  a  working  year  of  about  two  hundred  days. 

Two  or  three  circumstances  connected  with  the  returns,  as  to 
entries  anji  trials,  may  be  here  noticed.  The  percentage  of  cases 
actually  tried  to  cases  entered  is  higher  than  it  was,  at  all  events 
in  London. 

The  proportion  of  cases  tried  to  cases  entered  (London, 
Middlesex  and  Assizes) : — 

Table  8. 


1891-92 - 

W-90 = 

'88-86 = 

•79-82  - 

'75-78  = 

'71-74  - 

'67-70  - 

'68-67  = 

'59-62  = 

Increase  or  decrease  .. 


London,  be 


S9'^ 

54-3 
49*2 
48-2 

50' » 
49*7 
46-4 


+  6*7 


Circnit 


65-8 
61-2 
65-2 
67-2 
64-4 
661 
68-4 
721 
75-8 


-9-5 


The  contrast  between  the  town  and  circuit  business  will  not 
escape  notice.  It  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  to  find  that,  notwith- 
standing the  well  known  temptations  on  circuit  to  settle  cases 
before  trial,  the  percentage  of  trials  to  entries  is  larger  than  in 
London. 

The  next  table  shows  the  proportion  of  cases  tried  to  the  total 
number  of  writs  issued : — 


Table  9.— Percentage  of  Cases  Tried  to  Total  WriU. 


1892. 
'91. 
'90. 
'89. 
'88. 
'87. 
'86  . 
'85. 
'84. 
'83. 
'82. 
•81. 
'80. 


.V2 

1879 

,Vi 

'78 

2-8 

'77 

2-8 

'76 

3-0 

'75 

-•5 

'74 

2-8 

'73 

2*6 

'72 

2*7 

'71 

»'5 

'70 

2\3 

'69 

2*2 

'68 

2*1 

'67 

i"9 

2' I 

2-8 

2-6 

i'9 
2-6 

i*5 
2*5 
2-8 

2-9 

2' I 


1866. 
*65. 
'64. 
'63 
'62 
'61  , 
'60. 
'59. 


1*9 
2*1 

2' I 

»*9 

2-1 

**4 


Decrease    be-1 

tween       1859  V  +  08 
and  1892 J 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  years  in  which  the  largest  number  of 
writs  were  issued — 1864,  1865,  18C6 — were  those  in  which  the 
percentage  of  trials  was  small ;  and  this  is  in  harmony  with  the 
fact  that  the  proportion  of  defended  actions  is  increasing.  Much  is 
said  about  the  lists  of  actions  being  "  hollow  "  or  "  melting  away." 
This  is  not  true  to  the  degree  which  it  once  was,  for  more  cases 
entered  for  trial  are  actually  defended;  the  percentage  of  such 
was  84-1  in  1859-62,  but  it  rose  in  1891-92  to  92-3. 

Table  10. — Undefended  Cases. 
[Percentage  of  cases  tried  which  are  undefended.] 


1891-92 6*7 

'87-90 9*5 

'83-86 10-05 

'79-82 9*8 

'75-78 10-9 

'71-74 17-1 


1867-70*. 237 

'63-66 XV  z 

'79-62 15-9 


Decrease    —  9*2 


It  may  be  observed  that  the  years  with  highest  average  of 
defended  actions  were  1887-90  and  1891-92,  those  with  lowest 
1867-70.  In  1836,  out  of  1,088  cases  tried  in  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex, 250,  or  about  one-fifth,  were  undefended;  in  1849,  oat  of 
482  tried  in  the  Exchequer  Court,  164,  or  about  one-third,  were 
undefended.  In  1890,  only  80  out, of  1,194  cases  tried,  or  about 
one-fifteenth;  in  1891,  only  113  out  of  1,517,  or  about  one- 
thirteenth;  in  1892,  96  out  of  1,571  were  undefended. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
actions  actually  tried  and  of  those  defended  as  disfcingnished  from 
undefended  actions,  shows  that  now-a-days  litigation  has  to  do 
more  than  it  once  had  with  substantial  disputes,  and  that  cases 
are  sifted  more  carefully  in  the  early  stages  than  they  once  were. 
This  statement  is  subject  to  one  or  two  qualifications.  Costs  count 
for  very  much — I  am  afraid  more  and  more — ^in  litigation.  Many 
actions  are  fought  out  to  the  bitter  end  by  reason  of  the  large 
amount  of  costs  at  stake,  which  often  far  transcend  in  importance 
the  original  subject  of  dispute;  and  to  some  extent  the  figures 
which  I  have  quoted  may  be  explained  by  the  inability  or  reluc- 
tance of  parties  to  come  to  a  settlement  after  considerable  costs  in 
an  action  have  been  incurred.  The  increase  in  defended  actions 
may  be  partly  due  also  to  the  temptation  offered  by  delay  in  trying 
actions.*    Some  clients,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  are  not  so  sanguine 

»  In  the  "Irish  Judicial  Statistics"  for  1878-79,  p.  52,  Dr.  Hancock  observes, 
"  For  a  portion  of  the  population  equal  to  that  of  Ireland,  the  number  of  writs 
"  issued  was  12,478  ;  to  these  no  less  than  5,757  defences  were  entered.  In  Ireland 
"  the  number  of  writs  issued  was  23,526,  while  the  defences  were  only  3,562," 
"  On  an  average  taken  from  256,901  actions  commenced  by  serviceable  process, 
**  nearly  one-half  are  settled  on  service  without  any  appearance  entered;  and  it  is 
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a8  to  expect  victory  in  litigation ;  they  look  to  their  solicitors  to 
obtain  for  them  the  maximnm  postponement  of  the  evil  day.  But 
there  is  no  mistaking  the  general  purport  of  these  tables.  A  writ 
means  more  than  it  did ;  it  more  often  implies  a  real  dispute.  It 
will  be  found  too,  that,  as  a  rule,  the  percentage  of  appearances  ia 
largest  when  the  number  of  writs  is  smallest ;  and  that,  for  reasons 
which  I  am  unable  to  divine,  the  percentage  of  appearances  haa 
distinctly  increased  since  1876* 


Table  11. — Percentage  of  Appearances  to  Writs. 


'91. 
*90. 

1889. 
'88. 
'87. 
'86. 
'85. 
•84. 
'83  . 
'82. 
'81. 

1880, 
'79. 
78. 
'77. 
'76, 
75. 
'74. 


AppeNrauces. 
-     47*5 
-.     49*3 
•••     49'9 


48*8 
47*5 
47*5 
50-8 

47*3 
46-9 

457 
43  9 
447 

41*3 
36-2 

36-3 
37*4 
29'5 
341 
35'4 


1873  . 
'72. 

'71. 
'70. 

1869. 
'68. 
'67. 

'65 
'64. 


Appearuices. 
••     34'9 
...     33-6 
■••     33*3 
"     32'5 


'61. 
'60. 

1859. 


337 
347 
30*0 
28-8 
28-3 
26-6 
27*0 
26-6 

15*4 
262 

27-3 


Increase  between  1  , 

1859  and  1892..  ;"*"^°* 


In  litigation,  as  in  warfare,  the  victory  is  to  the  attacking^ 
party.  Under  every  system  of  procedure,  and  in  every  country, 
the  plaintiff,  as  a  rule,  succeeds,  and  the  defendant,  as  a  rule,  is 
beaten — ^a  fact  borne  out  by  figures  which  I  append.  The  verdicts 
for  plaintiffs  are  about  three  times  as  many  as  verdicts  for 
defendants ;  and  I  know  no  country  in  which  the  percentage  is 
much  less.  But  in  recent  years  will  be  noted  a  distinct  tendency 
in  verdicts  for  defendants  to  increase,  a  tendency  most  noticeable- 
since  the  Judicature  Acts  ;^  a  tendency  perhaps  all  the  more 
remarkable    because    in    almost    eveiy   country  of    Europe,  not 

"  probable,  though  the  number  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained,  that  the  pluintiflT 
"  obtains  payment,  or  a  settlement,  or  judgment  by  default,  in  at  least  two>thirds 
**  of  the  whole  number  of  actions  so  commenced  without  resistance  by  the  debtor 
•*  to  the  extent  of  putting  in  an  appearance." — "  Fourth  Report  of  Commissioners 
"  on  Courts  of  Common  Law,"  p.  12.     See  Appendix  A, 

•  Ferri,   "La   Sociologie   Criminelle,"  p.  192;    "Judicial  Statistics,   1892,'*- 

p.  XXX. 
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excepting  England,  the  percentage  of  convictions  in  criminal  trials 
is,  on  the  whole,  apparently  increasing.  Is  the  explanation  wholly  or 
in  part  to  be  found  in  the  diminution  of  trials  by  jury  ?  Do  juries 
accept  a  lower  standard  of  evidence  than  judges  ?  Does  the  fact 
imply  the  presence  of  a  new  element  of  uncertainty  in  law,  the  old 
ideas  of  what  is  just  and  right  and  fair  being  shaken?  or  is  it  due,  as 
I  am  disposed  to  think,  to  the  elimination  at  an  early  stage  of  cases 
which  are  practically  undefended  ? 


Table  12,— -Percentage  of  Verdicts  for  Defendants. 


Per  Cent. 

1891-92 26-7 

*87-90 25*8 

'83-86 24*9 

'79-82 254 

'75-78 240 

'71-74 19-7 


Per  Cent. 

1867-70 19-9 

'63-66 20-5 

'59-62 208 

'30-34 19*87 

Increase   +  6*9 


Another  point  to  be  cleared  up  is  the  nature  of  the  cases  tried. 
To  know  what  is  the  character  of  the  actions  brought ;  how  they 
vary  from  time  to  time;  what  forms  of  actions  are  becoming 
obsolete,  what  more  common,  would  be  profoundly  instructive. 
From  such  information  we  should  learn  as  much  respecting  the 
disposition  of  people  as  from  their  songs,  their  literature,  or  their 
laws.  Appended  is  a  table  of  averages  for  some  years  of  the  chief 
classes  of  actions.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  an  increase  in 
certain  kinds  of  torts,  and  particularly  in  malicious  prosecution, 
libels,  and  personal  injuries.  In  actions  for  slander,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  not  an  equal  increase,  and  actions  for  false  imprison- 
ment and  assault  have  declined.  Hemarkable  is  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  actions  on  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,  and 
for  goods  sold  and  delivered,  attributable  in  the  main  to  a  change 
in  the  mode  of  doing  business  and  to  the  summary  process  for 
judgment  now  in  use,  though,  also,  it  may  be  argued,  one  of  the 
many  signs  that  the  quarrels  of  men  of  business  are  not  settled  in 
court  to  the  extent  to  which  they  once  were.  Some  of  the  changes 
are  ascribable  to  the  County  Court  Acts,  especially  the  Act  of 
1888  (51  and  52  Vict,  cap.  43) ;  and  it  is  probable  that  still 
greater  changes  in  the  class  of  actions  tried  in  the  High  Court 
would  take  place  if  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Courts 
included  all  forms  of  torts. 


'  The  bani  of  calculation  is  the  judgments  entered  up  in  the  Qaeen's  Bench 
Division. 
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Table  13.— Nature 

of  Cases  Tried, 

1869.62. 

1863^6. 

1867-70. 

1871-74. 

1875-78. 

1879-83. 

18aS-86. 

1887-90."  1891-92. 

Libel   

24 

31 

7 

37 

25 

5 

8 

35 

66 

160 

148 

150 

45 

18 

37 

113 

I8 

»5 

4 

28 
32 

3 

lO 

io6 

40 
191 

137 

5^ 

19 

35 

6 

127 

25 

24 

7 

17 

30 

3 

9 

116 

37 

223 

180 

144 

85 

32 

30 

15 

127 

25 

i7 

5 

16 

17 

4 
23 

106 

22 

148 

114 

163 

76 

22 

24 

I  T 
102 

31 
22 

9 
11 
11 

2 
14 

87 

38 

115 

93 

153 

40 

19 

24 

9 

123 

29 
19 
14 

12 
II 

2 
12 
21 

n6 

37 

95 

lOI 

147 
f^S 

25 

33 

10 

123 

31 
25 
11 
13 
9 
1 
13 
23 

109 

32 

95 

118 

163 

71 

26 

55 

13 

115 

67 
30 
17 
H 
10 
I 

15 
28 

119 
28 
85 
97 

164 

69 

35 

56 

7 

"3 

82  + 

Slander 

45 -i- 

Malicious  prosecution  

False  imprisonment  

16+ 
16- 

Assault    

12- 

Seduction    

2- 

Breach  of  promise 

16  + 

Fraudulent  representations 

Personal    injuries   under"! 

Lord  Campbell's  Act....  j 

Other  personal  injuries 

Goods  sold  and  delivered .... 

Promissory  notes,  &o 

Breach  of  contract 

86  + 

166  + 

22  + 

89- 

131- 

231  + 

RecoTery  of  land  

60  + 

,)            rent  

23  + 

Trespass  relative  to  land  .... 
Life- and  marine  insurance... 
Work  and  labour  

67  + 

10  + 

148  + 

These  figiu'es,  of  course,  represent  only  an  insignificant  fraction 
of  the  actions  begun  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  but  probably 
they  indicate  the  true  proportions  of  the  various  kinds  of  actions 
in  all  stages.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  great  majority  of  them  are  con- 
nected with  contracts — chiefly  actions  for  goods  sold  and  delivered, 
and  bresLch  of  contracts.  Most  of  the  residue  relate  to  actions  for 
torts — running  down  cases  and  the  like.  To  many  persons  it  will  be 
a  surprise  to  find  that  the  annual  total  number  of  actions  tried  out 
for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  which  figure  so  largely  in  news- 
papers, has  during  more  than  thirty  years  varied  from  8  to  16. 

In  country  districts,  where  originate  most  assize  actions,  actions 
for  slanders  would  appear  to  be  much  more  numerous,  and  subject 
to  greater  fluctuation,  than  in  London.  The  great  increase  in.  libel 
actions  since  1886  will  be  noticed. 

The  next  point  of  interest  is  the  importance  of  the  cases  tried, 

and,  in  the  first  place,  the  amounts  for  which  verdicts  are  given. 

As  to  this  point,  assistance  is  derived  from  returns  moved  for  by 

Mr.  Fowler.®     Analysing  these  returns  and  other  data,  we  find  : — 

Table  14. — Amounts  Recovered, 


ATernice  Number  of  Actions 

lOOf.  and 

where  more  tlmn 

50{.  and  IMS. 

loot,  were  Recovered. 

more  than  50/. 

Average,  1871-75  

242 

137 

331 

'76-80  

227 

139 

271 

„      -    '81-85  

258 

167 

253 

'86-90  

318 

186 

265 

'91-92  

456 

213 

265 

"  Some  of  the  figures  in  these  retoms  do  not  exactly  agree  with  those  in  the 
"Judicial  Statistics." 
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These  figures  indicate  a  growth  in  the  importance  of  actions, 
dne  no  donbt  in  part  to  the  operation  of  the  County  Courts  Acts. 
This  will  appear  more  clearly  by  comparing  the  above  returns  with 
those  for  1837.  In  that  year  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  verdicts 
were  for  sums  of  50Z.  and  under ;  in  1890,  about  30  per  cent.'  Of 
950  verdicts  in  Westminster  and  London  in  1869,  244  were  cases 
over  100/.;  the  corresponding  proportion  for  1886-90  was  upwards 
of  40  per  cent.  In  1891,  out  of  899  verdicts,  469  were  for  more 
than  loo^ ;  in  1892,  out  of  978  verdicts,  668  were  for  lool,  and 
over. 

One  of  the  clearest  results  deducible  from  "  the  Judicial  Sta- 
tistics" is  the  decline  in  recent  years  of  trial  by  jury,  a  decline 
not  to  be  ascribed  wholly  to  the  operation  of  new  rules,  and 
apparently  indicative  of  a  growing  distrust  of  the  true  Court  of 
Equity,  as  the  late  Lord  Bramwell  defined  trial  by  jury.  Before 
the  Judicature  Acts  it  was  almost  the  universal  form  of  trial  on 
the  Common  Law  side  of  the  Courts ;  the  power  given  by  the 
Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1854,  s.  1,  to  a  judge,  with  consent 
of  the  parties,  to  try  issues  of  fact,  was  rarely  used.  Even  now  a 
jury  is  practically  compulsory  in  certain  classes  of  cases.  But  the 
institution  is  falling  into  disuse.  Each  sitting  sees  an  increase  in 
the  non-jury  lists.  Trial  by  jury  is  found  to  be  terribly  expensive. 
A  jury  may,  and  often  does,  disagree;  a  single  judge  must  be 
unanimous,  and  his  decision  is  not  followed  by  the  waste  which  is 
the  consequence  of  an  abortive  trial.  A  jury  disagrees,  and  is 
discharged ;  and,  to  take  an  actual  instance,  the  client  finds  him- 
self in  debt  to  his  solicitor  to  the  tune  of  nearly  300/.,  with  no 
absolute  certainty  that  anything  will  be  decided  if  he  again  goes  to 
trial.  The  decisions  of  juries  are  difficult  to  foresee;  and,  strange 
circumstance,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  in  these  democratic 
times  the  respect — I  might  also  say  reverence — ^for  the  decision  of 
twelve  fortuitous  citizens  which  once  existed.  My  own  experience 
would  lead  me  to  think  that  this  mode  of  trial  is  preferred  chiefly 
by  those  who  do  not  wish  a  decision  on  the  merits. 

The  growth  of  trial  by  judge  without  a  jury  in  London  and 
Middlesex  is  clearly  shown  in  the  first  of  the  two  following  tables. 
The  second  shows  a  tendency  in  the  number  of  special  juries  to 
decline.  Whether  this  be  due  to  an  impression  that  such  a  jury 
is  not  now  so  superior  in  intelligence  and  experience  to  a  common 
jury  as  it  once  was,  I  do  not  know;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  a  tribunal,  once  denounced  as  unconstitutional,  will 
supersede  the  older  form  of  trial. 

*  Return  to  order  of  Hoase  of  CommonSj  22nd  and  24th  May,  1838. 
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Tablk  15. — Percentage  of  Casei  Tried  by  Jury. 


1892 

'88-91 
'84-87 
•80-^3 
'76-79 


Doorease. 


Defended  CsBei 
with  a  Jury 


Per  cat. 
53-8 

51-44 

SS'OS 
83-85 
93'5o 


-4042 


Undefended  Cases 
with  a  Jory. 


Per  cnt. 
16-6 

22-90 

25-4 

81-6 

88*1 


-72-4 


Table  16.— -Percentage  of  Cases  Tried  by  Special  Jury. 

1892 22*4 

'88-91 a  I  -8 

'84-87 22-07 

'80-83 26-1 

'76-79 31-4 

Decrease —9-0 


Less  distinctly,  but  still,  on  the  whole,  clearly,  the  same 
increasing  favour  for  trial  by  a  jndge  is  visible  in  the  Probate 
Coart.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  County  Courts  a  decrease  of 
trial  by  juries  would  be  detected  but  for  the  Employers'  Liability 
cases,  in  which  it  is  often  for  the  interest  of  the  plaintiff  to  seek  to 
enlist  the  sympathy  of  a  jury.^® 

One  fact  comes  to  light — the  decline  of  proceedings  in  the 
district  registries,  which  were  established  in  1876  in  some  seventy 
to  eighty  places — not  indeed  a  decline  from  the  figures  for  1876, 
but  a  distinct  decline  from  the  highest  point  which  was  attained 
in  1879. 

>o  In  18i7-50  the  percentage  of  cases  tried  in  County  Courts  by  jury  to  total 
cases  in  which  judgment  was  entered  was  3*3  per  cent.  In  1866-69  it  wm 
'01 5  per  cent.    In  1888-91  it  was  0*19  per  cent.,  in  1892  o*ai  per  cent 
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Table  17. — Proceedings  in  District  Registries. 


4C9 


1892.. 
'91.. 
*90.. 


1839... 
'88... 
'87.. 
'86.., 
'85.. 
'84.. 
'83.. 
'82.. 
'81.. 
'80.. 


1879 

'78 

'77 

'76 

Decrease  or"' 
increaBe 
per    cent, 
since  1877^ 


Actions 
Trans- 
ferred 
to 

London. 


WriU. 


2,9 1  a 
2,588 
2,397 


781 
260 

332 


29,224 
26,229 
24,929 


26,207 
29,293 
30,323 
242  29,575 
273  29,111 
214  127,110 
30,851 


241 

262 
242 
278 

335 
480 
3<5o 
160 


30,798 
32,373 
32,077 

39,835 
36,809 
32,957 
33,758 


Appesr- 
auces. 


7,360 
6,634 
6,530 

6,959 
7,770 

7,955 
7,478 
7,630 
7,035 
7,567 
7,473 
7,710 

7,757 

8,552 
7,35» 
6,655 
6,914 


Judg- 
ments. 


Ezecn- 
tions. 


-11-32 


10,366 
9,035 
8,680 

9,108 
10,668 
11,240 
10,703 
9,955 
9,156 
10,250 
10,375 
11,292 
11,116 

13.390 
11,857 
10,787 
10,018 


+  10*6 


5»934 
4,990 
4.803 

5.357 
6,401 

6,787 
6,500 
6,iyo 
5,402 
6,470 
6,286 
6,830 
6,714 

8,814 
8,279 
6,983 
6,844 


-3-8 


Sam- 
monses. 


8,002 
7,254 
7,386 

7,600 

8,342 

7,834 

7,650 

7,941 

7,842 

10,826 

11,087 

12,649 

13,481 

13,884 

12,088 

10,357 

2,467 


Bills 

of 

Costs 

Taxed. 


■15-0 


-22-76 


10,696 
9,667 
9>3»3 

9.929 
11,391 

11,741 
11.532 
10,942 

9,631 
11,183 
11,148 
12,008 
11,810 

14,696 

15,862 

11,470 

7,341 


Fees. 


-6-75 


£ 
34,827 
29,501 
28,465 

30,327 
33,462 
33,812 
32,796 
32,665 
32,665 
27,805 
24,045 
25,4«8 
25,266 

29,764 
23,496 
24,859 
24,631 


+  4009 


A  remarkable  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  actions  trans- 
ferred to  London.  There  is  a  decline  in  almost  everything  else 
(except  the  fees  obtained  by  the  Treasury).  This  decline  is  due 
to  many  causes ;  in  some  towns  to  a  contraction  of  the  business 
of  the  High  Court,  and  the  growth  of  the  business  of  the  County 
Courts  ;  to  some  extent  the  change  is  ascribable  to  the  facility  for 
conducting  proceedings  in  London. 

A  fact  upon  which  the  advocates  of  Cbntinuous  sittings  in 
Lancashire  lay  stress,  is  the  preponderance  of  the  business  of  the 
registries  in  that  connty — that  is  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and 
Preston.  In  Lancashire/ in  1882-83,  says  Mr.  W.  H.  S.  Watts, 
were — 

"Issued  27*96  per  cent,  of  all  the  writs  issued  in  the  district  registries,  whilst 
"  the  amount  of  fees  is  37*123  of  the  whole,  and  the  number  of  applications  in 
*•  Chambers  actually  amounts  to  55*063  of  those  in  all  registries  throujjhout 
"  England  and  Wales.  Again,  the  number  of  writs  issued  out  of  the  district 
**  registries  amounts  to  16*244  of  the  number"  (5**973)  issued  out  of  the  central 
office  in  London. 

(See  Mr.  W.  H.  S.  Watts's  paper  "  On  the  Administration  of 
"  Justice  in  Lancashire."—**  Transactions  of  Manchester  Statistical 
*'  Society,"  1884-85,  p.  107.) 
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In  Manchester  and  Liverpool  district  registries  the  writs 
issued  in  1891  were  3,746,  and  2,956;  in  1892,  3,973  and  3,110, 
respectively,  out  of  a  total  of  29,224. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  deal  ex- 
haustively with  the  flnctnatioDS  in  the  business  of  each  district 
registry.  He  who  studies  the  figures  may  be  able  to  deduce  from 
them  valuable  results.  They  suggest  curious  speculations  as  to 
the  explanation  of  the  percentage  of  appearances  to  writs  being 
greater  in  some  towns  than  in  others.  Why  in  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  is  it  about  one-third,  while  in  Bristol  it  is  about  a 
fifth  to  a  sixth?  Why  is  the  percentage  of  appearances  in  the 
registries  less  than  in  the  Central  Ofl&ce  in  London?  What 
explains  the  different  percentage  of  executions  to  judgments  in 
London  from  that  in  the  country?  These  questions,  and  many 
others,  I  leave  unanswered.  Here  I  must  be  content  to  note  the 
fact  that  only  in  six  towns — Birmingham,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Leeds, 
Liverpool,  and  Manchester — were  more  than  i,cx)0  writs  issued  in 
1892,  that  in  all  the  above  towns,  with  the  exception  of  Cardiff, 
there  is  a  decrease  in  process  issued,  and  that  in  others  which  once 
issued  more  than  1,000  writs,  business  has  apparently  fallen  off." 

Ill  one  respect  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  business  of  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division.  In  the  course  of  almost  every  action 
applications  are  made  from  time  to  time  at  Chambers — applications 
which  are  often  necessary,  but  which  are  sometimes  needless  and 
made  mechanically — with  the  effect  of  inflating  costs ;  applications 
which  generate  others,  and  may  make  each  case  the  parent  of 
fresh  litigation.  Many  circumstances  conspire  to  swell  the 
numbers  of  such  matters — chief  among  them  being  the  long 
interval  often  intervening  between  the  issue  of  the  writ  and  the 
actual  trial;  a  system  of  remuneration  which  would  foster  short- 
comings even  in  a  community  of  angels ;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  practice  of  making  costs  '*  costs  in  cause."  To  some  extent 
in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  summonses  are  the  substitutes  for 
motions ;  but  the  latter  also  have  increased.  In  1859  the  motions 
(exclusive  of  those  for  new  trials)  were  641 ;  in  1889,  1890,  and 
1891  they  were  952,  801  and  549.  To  some  extent  the  inci'ease 
in  summonses  is  due  to  the  procedure  under  Order  XIV.  But 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  large  number  of  summonses  is 
one  of  the  blemishes  of  our  system.  I  do  not  adopt  the  homely 
language  which  I  have  sometimes  heard,  that,  if  there  are  fewer 
actions,  more  is  made  of  them.  But  such  applications  occur  to 
an  extent  unknown,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  under  other  systems. 

"  In  Sheffield,  in  1879,  there  were  1,629  writs  and  357  appearances ;  in 
Nottingham  1,017  writs  and  261  appearances.  For  1892  the  figures  were: 
Sheffield,  744  and  164;  Nottingham,  570  and  15$. 
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They  are  eminently  subject  to  the  operation  of  rules ;  they  notably 
increased  after  the  Judicature  Acts;  they  diminished  with  the 
introduction  of  the  rules  of  1883 ;  and  it  is  probable  they  might 
still  further  be  reduced  with  advantage.  I  append  a  table  show- 
ing the  average  number  of  summonses  since  1859.  A  few  of  them 
were  not  in  actions ;  they  may  have  been  incident  to  ^arbitrations 
and  inter-pleaders,  for  example.  But  the  great  majority  wei-e 
episodes  in  actions : — 

Table  18. — Average  dumber  of  Summonses. 


1891-92  48,770 

'87-90  47,239 

'83-86  53,933 

'79-82  79,261 

'75-78  83,152 

•71-74  59,225 


1867-70  58,600 

'63-66  45,836 

'59-62  43,589 


Increase  +    11*8  per  ct. 


As  to  motions  for  new  trials,  something  will  be  said  under  the 
head  of  Appellate  Courts.  With  respect  to  motions  in  general,  it 
may  be  noticed  that  they  steadily  rose  after  the  Judicature  Acts, 
attaining  their  maximum  in  1889,  when  they  were  no  fewer  than 
952,  or  about  one  hundred  in  excess  of  their  number  in  1886. 

Table  19.  ^Special  Motions. 


1891-92  

'87-90  

'83-86  

'79-82  

'75-78  

'71-74 

'67-70  

'63-66  

'59-62  

Decrease  per  cent. 


Motions. 


580 
802 
69+ 
707 
578 
609 

737 

788 

765 


-24-2 


If  complete,  the  "Judicial  Statistics"  would  clearly  reveal 
another  increase  also  open  to  criticism,  and  that  is  the  increase 
in  the  fees.  From  a  reduced  number  of  actions  an  increased 
revenue  is  sometimes  obtained.  To  some  extent  the  increase 
may  be  more  apparent  than  real.  But  undoubtedly  the  fees  are 
higher  than  they  were ;  when  they  have  been  revised  it  has  been 
to  the  disadvantfbge  of  the  suitor."  While  the  doctrine  taught 
by  early  law  reformers,  but  for  a  time  forgotten,  that  justice 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  free,  and  that  law  taxes  are  the 

"  See  retnrxu  moved  for  by  Mr.  Dodds,  June,  1884. 
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worst  of  all  possible  taxes,  is  gradually  winning   converts,  tbe 
weight  of  these  taxes  has  been  increased. 

In  the  following  table  are  set  out  the  nnmber  of  bills  taxed  in 
the  Queen's  Bench  Division  for  some  years  : — 


Table  20,— Bills  Taxed. 


1892 
'91 
'90 


9.764 
9»47a 
8,529 


1889    8,896 

'88    9,545 

'87    9,428 

*86    9,000 

•  *85    9,814 

'84    10,512 

'83    14,436 


1882  14,817 

'81  13,683 

'80  12,355 

1879  12,254 

"78  12,072 

'77  11,388 

'76  7,185 


Increase  per  cent +  3  5*8*' 


The  maximum  number  of  bills  is  taxed  in  November  and  July, 
the  minimum  in  September.  No  statistics  are  accessible  with 
respect  to  the  exact  amount  of  costs  taxed  in  tbe  Queen's  Bench. 
With  respect  to  the  Chancery  Division  such  information  is  pub- 
lished; but  we  may  arrive  at  approximate  figfures  as  to  the 
former,  and  from  the  amount  of  fees  paid  we  may  assume  that 
tbe  amount  of  costs  taxed  in  1891  and  1892  was  about  303,6cx3/. 
and  347,520/. — i.e.,  about  32 Z.  and  36/.  each  bill.  It  would  seem 
that  in  1889-90  in  the  Chancery  Division  the  average  amount  of 
each  bill  was  about  99/.  Tbere  exists  an  impression,  the  truth 
of  which  cannot  here  be  fully  investigated,  that  litigation  has 
become  more  costly.  In  Appendix  M  to  the  first  report  of  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Common  Law  Courts  (p.  687),  are 
specimens  of  bills  of  costs  taxed  in  the  three  Common  Law 
Courts,  and,  if  they  are  fair  examples,  they  show  that  litigation 
was  less  expense  than  it  is.  In  an  action  in  which  Scarlett,  then 
the  foremost  man  at  the  Bar,  and  Alderson  were  retained,  the 
"  costs  for  plaintiff,  after  judgment  on  demurrer  to  declaration 
**  and  inquiry  executed,  are  14/.  6s,  ^d,  money  paid  out  of  pocket; 
"  costs,  35Z.  1 8s.  6f/.*'  Plaintiff's  costs  on  verdict,  cause  tried  in 
London,  witnesses  residing  in  Lancaster,  with  Scarlett  and  Aider- 
son  as  counsel,  65/.  4*.  4^.  (of  which  45/.  I2».  were  for  witnesses) ; 
costs  allowed  86/.  45.  4^.  Defendant's  costs  on  a  verdict  (Serjeant 
Stephen  and  Parke,  counsel):  money  paid,  10/.  155.  4^.;  costs 
allowed,  23Z.  -s,  6d.  Defendant's  costs  on  verdict  in  Exchequer: 
money  paid,  10/.  its,  ^d,;  costs,  23/.  iis.  gd.  Probably  these 
amounts  are  less  than  the  average  costs  of  proceedings  since  the 
Judicature  Acts ;   and  no  wonder,  for  those  were  days  when  Sir 

"  Up  to  1881  the  returns  are  "exclusive  of  bills  taxed  under  the  Statute;** 
after  that  date,  "  inclusive." 
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James  Scarlett  argued  a  motion  for  3Z.  35.,  when  135.  j^d,  were 
allowed  for  instructions  for  brief,  when  solicitors  got  35.  ^d.  for 
attendance  at  Jndges'  Chambers,  and  when  the  term  fee  was  1 3^. 

Long  before  the  Judicature  Acts  there  had  been  an  increase  of 
costs.  In  3,760  verdicts  for  plaintiffs  in  1830-34  the  damages 
were  733*170/.,  the  costs  266,357/.,  or  about  36  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  recovered."  In  the  "(Second  Report  of  the  Judicature 
"Commissioners"  (Part  II,  p.  468)  is  an  analysis  of  141  actions 
in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  in  the  first  six  months  of  1870. 
The  total  of  the  sum  recovered  was  22,522/.,  the  costs  13,791/., 
the  average  taxed  costs  of  plaintiffs  only  amounted  to  more  than 
60  per  cent,  of  the  verdicts. 

Two  points  relative  to  the  present  costs  of  litigation  may  be 
here  considered : — 

(1.)  The  proportion  of  costs  to  the  amount  recovered. 

(2.)  The  proportion  of  counsels'  fees  and  Court  fees  to  the 
total  costs. 

Taking  at  random  100  cases  decided  in  the  years  1892-93  in 
the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  I  found  that  the  total  amount  re- 
covered was  27,912/.,  the  total  taxed  costs  9,687/.,  or  about  34  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  i^ecovered.  But  this  included  several  verdicts 
for  unusually  large  amounts,  it  being  notorious  that  the  average 
amount  recovered  in  a  Common  Law  action  is  far  less  than  279/. 
Taking  also  at  random  34  cases  in  which  100/.  and  under  were 
recovered  in  the  same  years,  the  total  amount  recovered  was 
1,228/.,  and  the  taxed  costs  of  one  side  were  2,975/.;  that  is  to  say, 
the  average  sum  recovered  in  these  actions  was  about  36/.,  and  the 
average  amount  of  costs  87/. — figures  very  similar  to  those  in  the 
analysis  of  the  costs  of  actions  in  1870,  which  showed  that  as  to 
97  actions  in  which  100/.  and  less  were  recovered  the  costs  were 
1 74  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  verdicts.  These  are  the  costs 
which  the  victor  gets  from  the  vanquished — if  he  can.  We  may  not 
be  far  wrong  in  adding  another  5  to  10  per  cent,  for  costs  which  the 
victor  ought  perhaps  to  get,  but  which  he  does  not — that  is,  costs 
as  between  solicitor  and  client  not  allowed  on  a  party  and  party 
taxation."     Selecting  26  cases  in  which  the  verdicts  were  for  100/. 

»»  183 i,  XLVni. 

1^  "  A  great,  perhaps  the  greatest,  evil  of  our  system,  as  at  present  constituted, 
'*  is  the  excess  of  the  costs  which  a  party  succeeding  is  obliged  to  pay,  over  und 
"  above  what  he  can  recover  from  his  antagonist.  This  is  so  certain  and  consider- 
*'  able,  that  a  man  shall  in  vain  expect  me  to  recommend  him  either  to  bring  for- 
*'  ward  a  rightful  claim,  or  to  resist  an  unjust  demand  for  any  such  sum  as  loZ.  or 
"  even  30/. — at  least  upon  a  calculation  of  his  interest.  I  should  presently  declare 
<*  to  him  he  had  much  better  say  nothing  in  the  one  case,  and  pay  the  money  in  the 
*'  other,  even  if  he  had  a  stamped  receipt  in  his  pocket,  provided  his  adversary 
"  were  a  rich  and  oppressive  man,  resolved  to  take  all  the  advantages  the  law  gives 
"  him."— Brougham's  "  Speeches,"  2,  p.  475. 
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and  upwards,  it  appeared  that  the  total  amount  recovered  was 
6,560/.,  the  total  amount  of  costs  allowed  on  taxation  was  2,468/.; 
that  is  to  say,  the  average  verdict  was  for  252/.,  the  average 
allocatur  or  certificate  for  costs  95/. — results  not  unlike  those 
deducible  from  the  analysis  of  1870 ;  according  to  which  in  the 
case  of  44  actions  for  sums  of  100/.  and  upwards  the  costs  were 
32  per  cent,  of  the  amount  recovered.  As  to  these  figures  there 
will  be  much  difference  of  opinion.  They  may  not  confirm  the 
common  impression  that  the  cost  of  litigation  has  increased ;  an 
increase,  in  part  due,  it  is  often  said,  to  the  large  sums  spent  in 
payments  to  witnesses,  who,  if  experts,  cannot  be  obtained  at  the 
old  rates  of  remuneration,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  litigation  is 
now  largely  conducted  by  public  companies,  to  which  costs  are 
no  object,  and  which  appeal  as  a  matter  of  course  when  they 
are  beaten.  The  tendency  of  taxation  on  the  Queen's  Bench  side 
is  to  make  party  and  party  costs  more  of  an  indemnity  than  they 
were,"  and  the  figures  may  merely  indicate  a  transfer  from  solicitor 
and  client  to  party  and  party  costs.  But  the  figures  do  confirm,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  the  impression  that  costs  are  too  large.  To  be  sure, 
many  people  think  that  a  litigant  who  has  cleared  up  a  legal 
principle  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  public  service  which  he  has 
performed,  and  to  have  no  sordid  thoughts  of  personal  gain. 
And  there  may  be  force  in  the  contention  that  there  is  no  better 
way  of  making  the  law  a  terror  to  evil  doers  than  by  making  it 
costly.  The  pity  is  that  it  shonld  be  no  less  dreaded  by  those  who 
do  well.  What  your  impression  may  be  I  do  not  know ;  mine  is 
that  the  present  procedure  in  the  Superior  Courts  is  somewhat 
unsuitable  for  the  trial  of  most  actions  in  which  100/.  and  less 
are  involved.  It  is  too  much  like  selling  coals  by  grains  and 
scruples,  not  by  hundredweights  and  tons. 

Often  in  discussions  as  to  the  costs  of  litigation  are  bandied 
to  and  fro  recriminations  as  to  the  share  of  counsel  and  solicitor. 
To  help  to  clear  up  this  point  I  made  a  further  analysis.  Selecting 
73  cases,  it  appeared  that  the  party  and  party  costs  of  one  side 
delivered  were  13,563/.,  or  an  average  of  about  186/.  an  action; 
the  costs  allowed  7,469/.,  or  about  102/.  an  action;  the  counsels' 
fees  3,497/.,  or  about  48/.;  the  Court  fees  617/.,  or  about  9/."  I 
ought   to   add   that   the   list   examined  included  a  considerable 

1'  Before  the  Judicature  Acts,  there  was  at  Common  Law  a  fixed  scale  of 
payments  for  witnesses.  Tlie  practice  now  is  to  allow  in  respect  of  witnesses  in 
party  and  party  costs  snms  much  larger  than  were  once  allowed.    See  Appendix  B. 

1^  In  first  Appendix  to  fifth  and  final  **  Beport  of  the  Judicature  Commis- 
*'  sioners,"  p.  22,  is  a  statement  for  the  year  1870  of  the  cost  of  prosecutions — 
average  at  Assize  Courts,  12/.  7*.  36?.;  Criminal  Court,  8/.  7*.  ^.  The  average 
for  1869-71  was.  Assizes,  11/.  11*.  5^.  In  1892  the  average  for  Assize  Courts  was 
16/.  15*.  6d.;  in  the  Central  Criminal  Court  11/.  14*.  ^d. 
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number  of  "heavy  eases"  in  which  counsels'  fees  were  unusually 
large,  and  that  the  amount  of  Court  fees  gives  no  just  idea  of 
their  incidence  in  actions  in  which  judgment  is  obtained  by 
summary  process.  Selecting  at  random  a  few  bills  of  costs  of 
judgments  under  Order  XIV,  I  find  that  the  ofiOicial  fees  were 
nearly  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  costs — a  curious  commentary  on 
the  principle  of  Magna  Charta,  justice  is  not  to  be  sold* 

On  the  question  whether  actions  are  tried  as  expeditiously  as 
they  were,  light  is  thrown  by  the  following  table,  giving  the 
average  number  of  remanets  in  London  and  Middlesex  every  four 
years  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Table  21. — Average  Remanets, 

1891-92 i,z36 

W-90 1,037 

'83-86 1,245 

'79-82 798 

'75-78 744 

'71-74 322 

'67-70 368 

Increase  per  cent +  235*9 

This  is  an  unsatisfactory  record.  The  remanets  in  1887-90 
were,  indeed,  fewer  than  in  1883-86,  but  they  were  three  times 
as  many  as  in  1867-70,  when  the  number  of  writs  issued  was  in 
excess  of  the  present  number.  In  1891  they  were  1,310;  in  1892, 
1,160 ;  and  a  marked  increase  is  to  be  noticed  after  the  Judicature 
Acts.     Of  late,  however,  remanets  have  diminished. 

Even  under  the  present  system  the  life  of  an  action  may  be 
very  short,  especially  if  it  be  put  in  the  list  of  Short  Causes.  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  an  action  being  begun  in  January  or 
February,  and  tried  at  the  Spring  Assizes ;  and  in  modifying  or 
destroying  the  circuit  system  this  must  be  borne  in  mind.  If  the 
venue  be  London  or  Middlesex,  the  interval  between  the  issue 
of  the  writ  and  trial  may  be  much  longer.  I  took  the  trouble  to 
examine  93  cases  tried  in  1892  and  1893,  and  it  appeared  that  the 
average  time  between  the  issue  of  the  writ  and  the  actual  trial  waa 
209  days,  or  six  to  seven  months — an  unsatisfactory  commentary 
on  the  doctrine  of  Magna  Charta,  that  justice  shall  not  be  delayed. 
Two  words  of  caution  must  be  added.  It  must  not  by  any  means 
be  supposed  that  the  delay  was  in  all  cases  owing  to  the  operation 
of  the  rules  of  Court.  In  many  cases  the  parties  voluntarily  stay 
their  actions,  and  our  procedure  has  no  effective  machinery  for 
hurrying  them  on  against  their  wishes.  In  the  second  place, 
there  has  been  of  late,  partly  owing  to  the  creation  of  the  Short 
Cause   List,  and  partly  owing  to  the  diminution  of  business,  a 
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remarkable  acceleration  of  the  time  of  trial.  Never  probably  has 
the  interval  between  issne  of  process  and  judgment  been  less  than 
it  is.  The  misfortune  is  that,  if  a  defendant  is  ingenious  and 
-wealthy,  he  may  be  able  to  protract  proceedings  for  a  long  time. 

IV, — The  Biisiness  at  Assizes^ 

One  of  the  oldest  parts  of  our  legal  system,  or  indeed  of 
English  institutions,  is  the  Circuit.  For  centuries,  without  a 
break,  assizes  have  been  held  by  justices  in  eire  or  of  assize^ 
in  certain  towns:  in  Maidstone,  York  and  Oxford,  for  example. 
Assizes  may  be  traced  clearly  back  to  Henry  II ;  but  they  existed 
even  earlier. 

«  The  examination  of  the  Great  Boll  of  the  Pipe  of  31  Henry  I,  shows  that 
during  his  reign  the  practice  was  observed  both  for  financial  and  judicial  purposes. 
These  journeys  were  the  substitute  under  the  Norman  kings  for  the  progresses  of 
the  earlier  soTereigiis  who,  whilst  moving  from  one  of  their  estates  to  another, 
heard  the  complaints  of  the  defects  of  justice  in  the  lower  courts." — Stubbs's 
"  Select  Charters,"  p.  141. 

The  circuits  are  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  distinctive 
features  of  English  national  life.  Nowhere  else,  except  perhaps 
in  the  United  States,  is  any  institution  corresponding  to  them. 
For  judges  and  barristers  they  have  social  charms.  There  friend- 
ships are  formed ;  the  mess  with  its  high  jinks,  Kabelaisian  songs, 
and  good  fellowship,  is  something  by  itself — a  club,  and  more  than 
a  club;  and  not  for  much  would  men  barter  their  memories  of 
circuit  life  when  they  were  young.  Powerful  interests  are  arrayed 
in  maintaining  the  assizes.  A  circuit  practice  is  usually  laboriously 
and  slowly  built  up.  The  assizes  turn  into  certain  channels  twice 
or  thrice  a  year  a  stream  of  business.  The  reluctance  to  part 
with  such  an  institution  is  strong — how  strong  every  county 
member  of  Pai'liament  well  knows.  All  the  same,  they  are  not^ 
and  never  again  can  be,  what  they  were.  One  part  of  their 
functions — the  administrative  and  executive — has  almost  dis- 
appeared. There  was  once  a  conception  of  the  duties  of  judges 
of  assizes  far  more  extensive  than  that  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed. 

•*  Besides  their  usual  work  of  the  trial  of  prisoners  and  of  causes,"  says 
Mr.  Hamilton,  in  an  account  of  the  work  of  Assizes,  "  they  appear  to  have  been 
employed  as  what  we  should  call  inspectors  of  the  county  justices.  They  were 
directed  to  inquire  during  their  circuits  into  the  manner  in  which  the  justices 
exerdsed  their  functions.  They  were  to  require  the  justices  to  furnish  them  with 
reports  on  various  subjects,  especially  on  *  recusants,'  alehouses,  rogues,  paupers, 
and  BO  forth.  Matters  of  county  business,  such  as  those  relating  to  rates  and 
assessments,  were  referred  to  them,  and  orders  upon  these  matters  were  frequently 
issued  by  them.  They  adverted  in  their  charges  to  questions  concerning  the  trade 
and  manufacture  of  the  district,  and  they  gave  interpretations  of  the  law  for  the 

"  See  ex  parte  Fernandez,  10  C.B.,  N.S.  3. 
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9  justioet,  without  requiring  individual  cases  to  be  argued  before 

ilton's  description,  which  applies  to  circuits  between 
Elizabeth  and  Anne,  and  to  a  certain  extent  to  a  later 
ODg  ceased  to  be  tme.  It  would  be  almost  ridiculous 
T  of  Assizes  as  Baron  Alderson  did,  when  he  described 
"  safety  valves  "  of  society. 

wing  are  the  averages  of  the  causes  entered  and  tried 
ing  periods : — 

ABLE  22. — Causes  Entered  and  Tried  in  Assizes. 


1 

Entered. 

Tried. 

Recovered. 

Population. 

1,203 
I,2l8 
1,217 

1,226 

1,409 

1,497 
1.569 
1,533 
1,287 
+  2,051* 

793 
745 
794 
825 
906 
987 
1,074 
1,104 
970 

£ 

148,846 
101,587 
105,9-9 
139.907 
133,227 
236,609 

240,334 
225,715 
136,630 

(1891)  29,001,018 

(1881)   25,974,839 

(1871)  22,712,266 

(1861)  20,066,224 
(1821)   12,000,236 

crease 

-4134 

-18-2 

+  9*6 

+  141-6 

ludes  tbe  cases  entered  on  Circuit,  in  the  Counties  Palatine,  and 
>pendix  to  "  First  Report  of  Commissioners  on  Courts  of  Common 

tement  shows  an  almost  uninterrupted  decline,  due  in 
the  increase  of  County  Court  business,  but  significant 
7  be,  of  a  tendency  to  centralise  business  in  London. 
•62  there  has  been  a  decline  of  i8'2  per  cent,  in  the 
..  This  is  to  some  extent  due  to  "  remanets ; "  but  the 
>  is  hidden  away  in  the  judicial  statistics  under  the 
Bcord  withdrawn."  I  append  by  way  of  comparison  tbo 
eturns  taken  from  the  "  First  Report  of  the  Common 
imissioners,  1829,"  and  the  "Report  of  the  Common 
licial  Business)  Commissioners,  1857." 
*e  for  twelve  years  ending  1856  ....   1,329  (entered)     1,094  (tried) 

ten                „               '44  ....   1,682  (      „      )     i,394  (    »    ) 
wd)  1827    2,519 

'26    2,084 

'25    1,926 

'24    1,839 

'23    1,886 

tcr  Sessions  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Queen  Anne,"  p.  66.  For  a 
f  the  varied  work  of  judges  of  assizes  in  last  century,  see  "  Journal 
ister  JuiUce/'  1715-56,  "Law  Magaz'me,"  1861. 
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The  state  of  things  may  be  thus  ronghlj  expressed :  in  1823-27 
I  cause  entered  on  circuit  to  every  6,000  inhabitants,  in  1891-92 
I  to  every  24,000. 

Upon  what  circuits  has  an  increase,  upon  what  a  decrease, 
taken  place?  To  answer  this  question  would  necessitate  a  long 
inquiry.  Many  changes  have  been  made  in  recent  years  in  the 
boundaries  of  some  of  the  circuits.  In  the  past  they  were 
frequently  recast.  Henry  II  at  first  created  six  circuits ;  by-and- 
bye  he  divided  England  into  four  parts.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  II  were  seven  circuits.  At  what  time  the  old  number 
six  was  restored  is  uncertain.'®  Nowhere  exists,  as  far  as  I  know, 
an  adequate  history  of  the  changes  in  the  circuit  system ;  writers 
on  English  law  speak  vaguely  on  the  subject ;  and  a  monograph 
on  it  is  much  needed.  This,  however,  is  not  the  time  or  place  for 
attempting  to  supply  the  defect.  The  history  of  all  the  changes, 
even  since  1859,  would  lead  me  far  afield.  The  materials  for  an 
exhaustive  account  of  the  business  on  circuits,  even  in  recent  years, 
are  almost  inaccessible ;  and  I  have  confined  myself  to  giving  infor- 
mation, necessarily  imperfect,  about  the  chief  circuits. 

Table  23.— Oxford  Circuit. 


1891-92 
*86-90 
'81-85 
'7e-80 
'71-75 


Decrease  per  cent. . 


Anniuil  average  twelre  years  1 
ending  1856    J 

Annual  average  ten  years  1 
ending  1844    ^  J 

Average  1823-27   


Actions  Entered. 


56 

75 

99 

124 

138 


-59*4 


168 

245 

36a 


Actions  Tried. 


35 
46 
73 

87 
94 


62-7 


142 


212 


Average  Amount  Recovered. 

£ 

1876-80 8,147 

'71-75  1 1,729 


^  See  first  Report  of  Commissioners  on  Courts  of  Common  Law : — "Whatever 
"  period  the  number  of  circuits  may  have  been  restored  to  six,  or  settled  at  that 
*'  number,  a  comparison  of  the  present  circuits  with  those  established  by  King 
"  Henry  II  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  reign,  will  show  that  great  changes 
"  liave  taken  place.  Thus  Essex  and  Hertford  were  at  first  part  of  the  Norfolk 
**  circuit ;  Hampshire,  now  forming  part  of  the  Western  circuit,  and  Berkshure  and 
**  Oxfordshire,  now  forming  part  of  the  Oxford  circuit,  were  included  in  the  Home 
'*'  circuit ;  and  Staffordshire,  now  part  of  the  Oxford,  was  included  in  the  Midland 
"  circuit,"  p.  55.  In  second  Appcndij^  to  "Judicature  Commission/'  Fifth  and 
Final  Report,  p,  47,  is  an  account  of  recent  changes  in  circuits. 
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Table  23  Cantd, —  Western  Circuit  (including  City  of  Bristol), 


1891-92 
'86-90 
'81-85 
*76-80 
71-75 


Decrease  or  increase  per  cent. 

Annual  average  twelve  years  \ 
ending  1856    J 

Annual  average  ten  years  1 
ending  1844    J 

Average  1823-27  


Actions  Entered. 


Il8 
IIO 

>05 
io6 
109 


+  8-2 


128 

187 
378 


Actions  Tried. 


102 
67 
85 

82 
86 


-18-6 


112 
164 


Average  Amount  Recovered, 

1876-80    8,049 

'71-75    9,933 


Midland  Circuit. 


1891-92 
*86-90 
'81-85 
'76-80 
'71-75 


Decrease  per  cent. 


Annual  average  twelve  years  "I 
ending  1856    J 

Annual  average  ten  years  1 
ending  1844    J 

1823-27  


Actions  Entered. 


193 
188 

138 
247 


-  21-8 


106 

159 
231 


Actions  Tried. 


117 
104 
99 
106 
149 


21-4 


100 
157 


Average  Amount  Recovered, 

1876-80  10,085 

'71-75  28,239 


South-Eastern  Circuit 


1891-92 
'86-90 
'81-85 


Decrease  per  cent. 


Actions  Entered. 


104 
»37 


-  24-0 


Actions  Tried. 


63 

69 

102 


-400 
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Annual  average  twelve  years  T 
ending  1856    J 

Annual  average  ten  years') 
ending  1844    J 

1823-27,  average  entries  


Northern  Circuit, 


1891-92 
'86-90 
'81-85 
'77-80 


Decrease  or  increase  per  cent. 


350 

390 
411 


-14-8 


244 
234 
215 
208 


+  15-4 


Average  Amount  Recovered. 

1877-80 29,850 

iVb^e.— Writing  of  the  figures  for  1883,  Mr.  W.  H.  S.  Watts  remarks :  "  tl»e 
'  cases  entered  for  trial  on  the  Northern  Circuit  are  35-78  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
'  number  of  cases  entered  for  trial  on  all  the  circuits  together,  and  the  causes 
'  actually  tried  are  28*778  per  cent,  of  the  whole."— "The  Administration  of 
'  Justice  in  Lancashire/'  p.  110. 


North-Eastem  Circuit. 


1891-92 
'86-90 
'81-85 
'77-80 


Decrease  per  cent. . 


Actions  Entered.    |      Actions  Tried. 


249 
236 
^53 


157 
154 
167 
164 


4-3 


Average  Amount  Recovered, 


£ 


1877-80 19,885 


Old  Northern  Circuit. 


Ten  years  ending  1844 
(exclusive  of  Counties 
Palatine) 

Ten  years  ending  1844 
(inclusive  of  Counties 
Palatine) 

1823-27,  average  entries 
(exclusive  of  Counties 
Palatine) 

1823-27,  average  entries 
(inclusive  of  Counties 
Palatine) 


Actions  Entered. 


Actions  Tried. 


242 
616 

369 
707 


200 
465 
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Table  23  Contd,— -North  Wales  Circuit  and  Chester  Circuit, 


1891-92 
'86-90 
'81-85 
'76-80 
'71-75 


Increase  per  cent. 


1856.. 
'44.. 


45 

35 
3^ 
4' 


+  9*7 


5* 
29 


36 
27 
31 
33 
35 


48 
15 


Average  Amount  "Recovered, 

1876-80    , 2,497 

'71-76    2,700 

Note. — Tie  returns  for  1876  relate  only  to  North  Wales  and  Chester 
Circuit. 


8outh  Wales  Circuit. 


1891-92 
'86-90 
*81-85 
'77-80 
'71-76 


Increase  per  cent.  , 


1866.. 
'44.. 


Actions  Entered. 


82 

83 
62 

42 
48 


+  70-8 


5> 
80 


Actions  Tried. 


53 
51 
42 
31 
S3 


+  60-6 


42 
57 


Average  Amount  Recovered. 

£ 

1876-80    3,901 

'71-75    6,928 


Three  bbmgs  will  stnke  anyone  examining  these  figures :  (1)  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  were  decided  in  Lancasliire  and 
Yorkshire.  Of  the  actions  tried  in  1892,  abont  35  per  cent,  were 
decided  on  the  Northern  and  North-Eastem  Circuits ;  (2)  on  the 
majority  of  the  circuits  is  a  decrease,  and  only  on  one — South 
Wales  —  is  a  considerable  increase;  and  (3)  on  the  circuits  on 
which  the  entries  are  large,  the  proportion  of  trials  is  small.  On 
the  Northern  Circuit,  for  example,  only  67  per  cent,  of  the  ca.ses 
entered  in  1892  were  tried. 

No  complete  returns  exist  as  to  the  number  of  actions  entered 
and  tried  at  each  Assize  town.    But  in  the  "  Report  of  the  Council 
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"  of  Judges  "  in  Angnst,  1892,  is  the  following  statement  of  the 
average  number  of  cases  tried  at  each  assize  in  1888-91 : — 


Table  24. — Average 

LiTerpool    58! 

Manchester 53^ 

Leeds  56 

Birxningliam  31 

Glamorgan 21 

Bristol 14 

Newcastle    1 3 

Durham  11 

Chester    9 

Exeter 8 

York 6 

Carlisle    6 

Nottingham    7 

Norwich  6 

"Winchester 5 

Lincoln    3 

Carnarvon  3 

Bodmin   3 

Oakham  ...; - 


Number  of  Cases  Tried 

Mold i 

Frestei^  ;. i 

Appleby i 

Aylesburj i 

Kuthin  i 

Dolgelly i 

Cardigan   

Bedford 

Huntingdon 

Hertford    

Montgomery 

Brecon   

Warwick    

Lancaster 

Beading 

Monmouth    

Wilts 

Haverfordwest 

Dorchester    


at  each  Assize  Town, 

Beaumaris  2 

Northampton 2 

Worcester   z 

Hereford — .  2 

Cambridge  2 

Somerset 2 

Oxford 2 

Suffolk 3 

Gloucester  3 

Carmarthen    3 

Derby  - 

Chelmsford 4 

Leicester 4 

Shrewsbury 4 

Surrey « 4 

Stafford   6 

Lewes  6 

Maidstone   7 

Note. — In  the  second  appendix  to  Fifth  and  Final  Eeport  of  Judicature 
Commissioners,  p.  45,  is  a  table  showing  the  business  in  the  chief  towns  on 
the  Northern  Circuit.  The  following  table  of  causes  entered  is  not  complete, 
but  the  returns  are,  it  is  said, ''  complete  enough,  we  hope,  to  justify  a  general 
"  argument  based  upon  them." 


1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

Durham  ,.,.-, tT.rr-- 

24 
14 
11 

z 

195 
315 

155 
319 

31 

19 

16 

4 

15 

174 

304 

19 
10 

29 

143 
278 

15 

20 

6 

7 
142 
240 

16 

25 

9 
149 

309 

24 
27 
12 

12 
146 
234 

36 
6 

Newcastle   

Carlisle     

Annlebv  

•a 

Lancaster    

Manchester «.. 

Liverpool    

8 

173 
290 

In  Appendix  to  Report  of  Circuit  Regulation  Commission, 
1845,  is  information  as  to  actions  entered  or  tried  on  circuit  from 
18»S5  to  1844.  The  annual  average  of  entries  and  trials  at 
Liverpool  was  279  and  194.  In  "  Whitelock's  Memorials,"  p.  293, 
are  incidental  references  to  the  cases  entered  on  the  Oxford 
Circuit  in  1648.  The  entries  were: — Reading,  44;  Oxford,  35; 
Gloucester,  99;  Monmouth,  \o\  Hereford,  53;  Shrewsbury,  99; 
Stafford,  70. 

Obviously  the  holding  of  Assizes  in  some  of  the  above  towns 
is,  so  far  as  civil  business  is  concerned,  almost  an  arehadological 
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form  or  liistorical  snrvival.  In  some  towns  it  may  happen  that 
no  cases  are  entered ;  in  others  are  always  only  a  few  cases  to  be 
tried. 

What  classes  of  cases  are  tried  at  Assizes  ?  In  order  to  throw 
light  upon  this  question  have  been  compiled  two  tables,  similar  to 
those  prepared  for  business  in  Middlesex  and  London,  showing  the 
average  nnmber  of  cases  tried  in  periods  of  foar  years  since  1859. 

Table  25. — Mature  of  Cases  Tried  at  Assizes, 


Libel   

Slander   

MallciouB  prosecution  

False  imprisonment 

Assault    

Bccovery  of  land  

„  rent  

Trespass  relative  to  land  .... 
Personal    injuries    under  1 

Lord  Campbell's  Act....  J 

Seduction    

Other  personal  injuries 

Fraudulent  representations 
Bills    of    exchange    andl- 

promissory  notes,  Ac.   J 

Breaches  of  contract 

G-oods  sold  and  delivered ... 
Breach    of    promise    of  "I 

marriage J 

Life  and  marine  insurance... 
Work  and  labour 


1859-63.  1863.66.  1867-70.  1871-74.  1875-78.  1879-82.  1883-86.  1887-90.  1891-92. 


23 

40 

9 

26 

34 

103 

6 

121 


11 

46 


91 

88 
119 

21 


56 


30 
30 
9 
^9 
34 

116 
12 

129 

81 

10 
71 


104 

142 
170 

25 

5 
97 


33 

48 
14 
14 
26, 

117 
13 

109 

121 

10 
69 


113 

204 
169 


9 
108 


37 

5* 

15 
19 
94 
12 

93 
140 

10 
66 


89 

266 
146 

56 
16 
85 


30 
55 
16 
14 
14 
69 
14 
94 

103 

8 
11 


74 

209 
142 

32 

10 
83 


28 
46 

15 
13 
Si 
18 
76 

79 

5 
47 
13 

72 
166 
"3 

28 

»5 
80 


36 
60 
12 
13 
17 
60 
16 
72 

69 

7 

51 

8 

71 

134 
112 

33 

14 
66 


57 

54 

13 

9 

H 
48 
18 
63 

73 

7 
47 
»5 

59 

105 
104 

40 

12 

77 


69  + 
85  + 
6- 
8  - 
19- 
34- 
12  -I- 
70- 

85  + 

8- 
44- 
15  + 

59- 

115  + 
122- 

36  -»- 

17  + 


In  the  following  class  of  cases  is  a  decline :  malicions  prosecution, 
false  imprisonment,  assanlt,  actions  on  promissory  notes  and  bills 
of  exchange,  recovery  of  land,  trespass  relative  to  land.  There  is 
an  increase  in  actions  for  libel,  slander,  recovery  of  rent.  On 
Circuit,  as  in  London,  there  is  a  considerable  increase  in  actions 
for  libel — they  are,  in  fact,  three  times  as  many  as  they  were. 
Great  activity  prevails  as  to  torts,  e.g.,  slander,  over  which  the 
County  Courts  have  no  original  jurisdiction.  The  table,  on  the 
whole,  confirms  the  impression  that  commercial  cases  no  longer 
are  so  common  as  they  were.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  con- 
firm the  impression  that  actions  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage, 
of  which  we  hear  so  much  in  newspapers,  are  increasing. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  nature  of  the  cases  as 
measured  by  the  amount  of  the  verdicts.  Here  is  a  table,  similar 
to  that  prepared  with  respect  to  the  trials  in  London  and  Middle- 
sex, of  the  average  amounts  recovered.'* 

^  The  figures  in  Mr.  Fowler's  returns  do  not  agree  entirely  with  those  in  the 
<'Jodicial  Statistics."  ^  j 
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Table  26. — Amounts  Recovered, 


[Sept. 


Arewige  1871-75 
'76-80 
*81-8B 
'86-90 
'91-92 


More  than 
1002.  Recovered. 


278 
199 
193 
181 
212 


More  tlian  60/. 
and  Less  than  1002. 


»I3 
no 

118 
119 


602.  and  Less. 


217 
191 
186 
186 


Gomparmg  the  figures  for  the  Assizes  with  the  corresponding 
figures  for  London  and  Middlesex,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
percentage  of  verdicts  over  lool.  in  the  former  is  less  than  in  the 
latter,  while  the  verdicts  nnder  50Z.  are  more  namerons.  In  short, 
the  business  at  Assizes,  measured  by  a  money  test,  is  less  important 
than  that  in  London.  At  the  same  time  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that 
the  verdicts  at  Assizes  are  larger  than  they  were.**  In  1837, 
for  example,  the  verdicts  above  50/.  were  under  40  per  cent.;  in 
1859-60  they  were  47  per  cent. ;  in  1891-92  they  were  over  60  per 
cent. 

Here  may  be  stated  the  total  number  of  actions  tried,  with  the 
amount  recovered,  in  Middlesex  and  London  and  on  Circuit. 


Table  27. — Total  Number  of  Causes  Entered  and  Tried  in  Superior 
Courts  of  Common  Law. 


1891-92  

'87-90  

'83-86  

79-82  

'75-78  

'71-74  

'67-70  

'63-66  

'59-62  

Increase  per  cent 

Average  entries  1823-27 


Entered. 


3.808 
3.657 
3,614 
3,5>i 
3,592 
4,076 

4,383 
4,303 
3,502 


+  87 


5,267 


Tried. 


2,337 
2,015 
2,096 
1,951 
1,961 
2,156 
2,472 
2,390 
2,133 


+  9-6 


Recovered. 


784,620 
389,216 
374,842 
340,288 
303,148 

4^9,474 
470,047 

421,927 

270,798 


189-7 


Population. 


(1891)  29,001,018 
(1881)  25,974,839 

(1871)  22,712,266 
(1861)  20,066,224 


+  44-02 


"  Brougham  ("  Speeches,"  2,  p.  493),  describing  an  analysis  of  the  verdicts  at 
mo  of  the  Lancaster  Assizes,  states:  "The  average  amount  of  these  venlicts 
'*  I  found  to  be  for  sums  under  fourteen  pounds — thirteen  pounds  odd  shillings 
"  each." 

"  We  think  it  probable  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  causes  tried  at  the  assizes 
*'  are  for  causes  of  action  not  exceeding  %oL  each,  and  that  the  expenses  of 
"  litigation  are  equal  to  at  least  four  times  the  aggregate  amount  actually  recovered." 
— "  Fifth  Report  of  Commissioners  of  Courts  of  Common  Law,  1833,"  p.  16. 
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Entries  and  Trials  of  Actions  in  London  and  Middlesex  and  on  Oirctdt. 


PopQiation 
28,000,000 

80,000,000 

34,000,000 

83,000,000 

80,000,000 


Population 
28,000,000 

26,000,000 

24,000,000 

22,000,000 

20,000,000 


ToUl 

Entries 

and  Trials. 

5.100 


Total 

Entries 

and  Trials. 

6,100 


4,860 


8,400» 


2,660 


1,700 


4,260 
8,400 
2,650 
1.700 


»eo  »63  *64  *M  '68  70  72  74  76  78  '80  '83  -84  '86  '88  "W  '92 
•  Entries.  t  Trials. 

Here  is  a  record  of  a  slight  increase  in  entries  and  trials,  and 
a  very  large  increase  in  the  amount  recovered ;  the  latter  fact 
probably  oYnng,  in  the  main,  to  the  tendency  of  jaries  to  award 
larger  sums  than  formerly.  Comparing  these  figures  with 
the  population,  the  table  indicates  a  decrease;  in  1859-62,  in 
round  figures,  one  case  was  entered  for  every  5,700  inhabitants ; 
in  1891-92,  one  for  every  7,600;  in  the  former  period  one  case 
was  tried  for  every  9,400;  in  the  latter  one  for  every  12,000 
inhabitants;  and  comparing  the  returns  with  those  for  1823-27, 
in  the  Courts  at  Westminster,  the  Counties  Palatine,  and  in  Wales, 
there  is  a  decline  in  the  entries  of  no  less  than  27  per  cent.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  years  with  the  largest  number  of  entries 
of  cases  were  those  with  the  smallest  percentage  of  trials,  and 
that  there  is  surprisingly  small  variation  in  the  number  of  the 
latter. 
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V. — Chancery  Division, 

The  business  of  the  Ghanceiy  Division  consists  of  three  kinds 
of  causes  and  matters : 

(a)  Those  involving  important  questions  of  law  and  fact ; 

(&)  Those  relating  to  small  sums,  requiring  the  exercise  of 
judicial  functions,  but  rarely  presenting  any  difficulty ; 

(c)  Cases  in  which  there  is  no  litigation  proper,  and  in  which 
the  Court  protects  or  administers  property. 

There  was  a  time  when  most  of  such  cases  were  treated  alike — 
when  even  if  no  facts  were  in  dispute  a  simulated  action  was 
proceeded  with — an  action  as  unreal  as  a  Common  Recovery.  This 
has  been  changed.  For  many  years  the  tendency  of  reform  of 
Chancery  procedure  has  been  to  substitute  summary  procedure 
by  petitions  and  summonses ;  and  since  188.S  the  use  of  originating 
summonses  has  been  greatly  extended.  Another  marked  change  has 
been  the  removal  from  the  Chancery  Division  of  much  adminis- 
trative or  quasi  administrative  work.  By  the  Charitable  Trusts 
Act,  1853,  under  which  Commissioners  were  appointed  t-o  do  what 
once  was  done  at  Chambers  or  in  Court,  and  by  the  Act  passed  in 
1890,  and  the  rules  made  thereunder,  transferring  to  the  Official 
Receiver  the  settling  of  the  lists  of  contributories,  this  work  has 
been  much  reduced.  The  extension  of  the  jarisdiction  of  the 
County  Courts  has  considerably  lessened  the  business  of  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division.  No  similar  i^esults  have  followed  the 
conferring  of  equity  Jurisdiction  upon  County  Courts.'*  Only  a 
few  Equity  suits  or  proceedings  are  begun  in  the  County  Courts 
— in  1892  they  were  only  714 — and  this  kind  of  business  shows 
no  signs  of  increase.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  remarkable 
growth  in  the  business  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  due, 
it  is  sometimes  alleged,  to  a  particularly  liberal  scale  of  costs. 
Before  Lord  Esher  s  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  practice  of 
the  Chancery  Division  in  1886,  evidence  was  given  that  "the 
^*  County  Palatine  work  had  increased  about  40  per  cent,  in  the 
"  last  six  years."  But  the  decentralisation  of  equity  business  is 
apparently  far  off. 

Several  circumstances  conspire  to  increase  the  business  of  the 
Chancery  Division.  This  may  in  part  be  due  to  the  preference  of 
solicitors  for  a  tribunal  the  sittings  of  which  can  be  calculated 
with  precision.     Many  of  the  cases  cannot  be  disposed  of  out  of 

**  For  some  reason  the  equitable  jarisdiction  of  the  County  Courts  in  Ireland 
has  thriven.  "  The  equitable  jurisdiction  conferred  on  the  Irish  County  Conrti 
"  by  the  Act  of  1877  has  in  four  years  far  exceeded  the  amount  of  County  Court 
"  equitable  business.  In  an  equal  population  in  England  and  Wales  where  the 
'*  jurisdiction  has  existed  since  1865,  the  Irish  cases  were  659  as  compared  with 
"125  in  the  same  popuktion  in  England  in  1879." — '*  Irish  Judicial  Statasttcs,'' 
1882p  p.  67. 
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Court.  Obviously  there  is  little  room  for  arbitration  and  other 
extra-judicial  modes  of  settling  the  suits  which  come  before  this 
tribunal.  Though  the  same  scales  of  costs  are  in  force  as  in  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division,  costs  on  the  higher  scale  are  more 
frequently  given  in  Chancery;  and,  what  is  particularly  attrac- 
tive, is  the  practice  of  allowing  costs,  charges  and  expenses  out 
of  funds.  A  Chancery  suit  is  more  remunerative  than  a  Common 
Law  Action  to  a  solicitor,  who  complains  that  for  a  long 
attendance  at  Chambers  by  him,  or  more  often,  his  clerk,  he  gets 
only  65.  8d.,  that  he  receives  nothing  for  drawing  up  most  orders, 
and  that  payments  for  c'ounsel  which  would  be  allowed  on  the 
Chancery  side  are  taxed  ofE  in  the  Queen's  Bench.  There  are 
still  assigned  to  the  Chancery  Division  all  causes  and  matters 
for  the  administration  of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons,  the 
dissolution  of  partnerships  or  the  taking  of  partnership  accounts, 
the  redemption  or  foreclosure  of  mortgages,  the  raising  of  portions 
or  other  charges  on  lands,  the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
of  property  subject  to  any  lien  or  charge,  the  execution  of  trusts, 
charitable  or  private,  the  rectification  or  setting  aside  of  deeds  or 
other  instruments,  specific  performance  of  contracts  for  the  sale  of 
real  estate,  the  wardship  or  custody  of  infants,  and  the  care  of 
infant's  estates — ^in  other  words,  matters  and  causes  affecting  the 
disposal  of  large  sums  and  funds.  With  the  growth  of  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  we  should  expect  a  considerable  increase  of  actions 
in  the  Chancery  Division ;  and  such  is  the  result  shown  by  the 
following  statement  of  the  average  number  of  writs  of  summons 
and  originating  summonses  (including  bills)  in  the  Chancery 
Division : — 

Table  28. —  Writs  and  Originating  Summonses. 


6,680 

7,115 
6,840 

6,239 
4,837 
3,363 
3,381 
3,184 
2,880 

Population. 

1891-92  

(1891)  29,001,018 

'87-90  

'88-86  

'79-82 

(1881)  25,974,439 

'76-78  

'71-74 : 

(1871)  22,712,266 

'67-70  

'68-66  

'69-62  

(1861)  20,066,224 

Increase 

+  13*  per  cent. 

•f  44*02  per  cent. 

There  is  a  distinct  tendency  in  originating  sunmionses  to 
increase — a  tendency  which  becomes  very  manifest  after  1883, 
and  which  is  ascribable,  no  doubt,  chiefly  to  the  operation  of  the 
new  rules.    In  1889-90  they  were  3,640,  as  against  3,249^  write ; 
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1890-91,  3,517,  as  against  3,140  writs;  and  in  1891-92,  3,548  as 
agaiost  3,031.  THe  figures  in  the  above  table  show  an  increase  of 
132  per  cent.,  while  the  population  has  increased  about  44  per  cent.  • 
The  increase  has  not  been  continuous.  There  have  been 
periods  of  stagnation,  and  in  some  years  the  volume  of  business 
has  actnallj  diminished.  In  the  debates  on  the  Bill  appointing 
a  Vice-Chancellor,  in  1818,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  Lord 
Hardwicke's  time  was  equal  to  what  it  then  was.  Writing  on  the 
condition  of  the  Equity  Courts  in  1840,  the  late  Mr.  Edwin  Field 
said,  "Notwithstanding  the  vast  growth  of  this  great  nation  in 
"wealth  and  in  population  during  the  last  hundred  years,  the 
"  same  number,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  bills  were  annually  filed  a 
"  hundred  years  ago  as  now."  ("  Appendix  to  Chancery  Commis- 
"  sioners'  Report,"  p.  1146)  ;**  and  he  referred  in  proof  to  the 
following  figures : — 

BUls  Filed  {including  Bills  of  Revision  and  Supplement). 


1745 2,064 

'46 2,041 

'47 2,138 

'50 1,744 

'60 1,481 

'70 1,318 

'80 1,328 

'90 1,152 

1800 u..  1,394 


1801 1,325 

'10 1,775 

'22 2,333 

'23 2,337 

'24 2,069 

'85 2,354 

'37 2,171 

'38 2,039 

'89 2,097* 


In  the  last  half  of  last  century  and  in  the  early  part  of  this 
there  was  a  decline  in  business,  due  partly  to  the  want  of  sufficient 
j  ndicial  strength.  Certainly  the  appointment  of  the  Vice-Chancellor 
in  1813  was  followed  by  an  increase  of  proceedings.  From  1810 
to  1812  the  average  number  of  causes  set  down  was  540.**  In 
1813  the  Vice-Chancery  Court  was  created,  and  during  the  three 

^*  See  Report  of  Committee  on  Delays  of  Suits  in  Chancery,  1810-11,  p.  32. 
Return  respecting  Court  of  Chancery,  25th  March,  1886 ;  also  Report  xliii,  1836, 
'  and  liii,  1854.  In  view  of  the  decrease  of  business  in  reoient  years  on  the  Common 
Law  side,  it  is  curious  to  note  that  Mr.  Field  observes :  "  I  can  find  no  corres- 
"  ponding  return  as  to  Common  Law  business,  but  have  no  doubt  there  has  been 
*'  an  enormous  increase.  There  were  30,000  more  writs  issued  in  1830  than  in 
"1820.  The  annual  number  is  nearly  ioo,ooo."-^("  Common  Law  Report," 
p.  202),  '•'  Observations  of  a  Solicitor  on  Defects  of  the  Equity  Courts,"  p.  67  n, 

"  To  these  figures  in  the  earlier  years  must  be  added  the  bills  in  the  Courts  of 
Exchequer.  In  1811  they  were  655.  Between  1750  and  1886  they  were  usually 
between  150  to  300. — "Return,"  25th  March,  1836,  p.  20.  In  Cooper's 
"Chancery  Miscellanies"  (vii,  p.  1),  it  is  stilted  that  Lord  Bacon  made  2,000 
decrees  or  orders  in  a  year. 

*  Lord  Chancellor  Cottenham'a  speech  on  Chancery  Reform. — "Hansard," 
1886,  ?ol.  xxxiii,  p.  409. 
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years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  establishing  it,  the  average  was 
717.  From  1823  to  1825  it  was  945,  from  1833  to  1835,  1,301. 
Still  to  an  intelligent  observer  such  as  Mr.  Field,  the  outlook  in 
1840  for  practitioners  in  Equity  seemed  gloomy.  "Its  suitors 
"  have  diminished  probably  twenty  fold,  that  is,  they  bear  a 
"  twenty  fold  decreased  relation  to  the  population  of  the  country." 
The  following  table  records  the  average  matters  heard  and  the 
remanets:  — 

Tablb  29.  {a,Y-Av€ra>ge  Matters  Heard  and  Remanets. 


AveraKe 

Mattera  Heard. 

Remaneta. 

Population. 

1891-92  

1,164 
1,212 
1,892 
2,400 

2,140 
2,167 
1,927 

i,986» 

668 
702 
846 
775 
598 
699 
544 
530 
431 

(1891)  29,001,018 

'87-90  

*83-86  

'79-82  

(1881)  25,974,439 

»75-78  

'71-74  

(1871)  22,712,266 

•67-70  

'63-66  

'59-62  

(1861)  20,066,224 

Decrease    or     in-  "1 
crease  per  cent../ 

-413 

+  56 

+  44-02 

*  Apparently  in  the  returns  up  to  1876  were  included  matters  of  a  kind 
subsequently  excluded.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  the  results  were  much 
affected  by  the  change. 


(6.) — Actions  Set  Down  and  Heard, 


AeUona  Set  Down. 

Actiona  Heard. 

Canaea  for 
Heard. 

1801-92  

'87-90  

1,133 
1,101 

i,H7 
1,447 

»,055 

610 
497 
576 
675 
683 

181 
246 
566 
612 

'83-86  

'79-82  

'76-78  

419 

Decrease  or  increase"! 
per  cent J 

+  7*4 

-25-8 

-56'S 

This  shows  a  decrease  since  1859-62,  a  large  decrease  since 
1879-82,  in  matters  heard,  and  a  considerable  decrease  in  actions 
heard.  The  year  in  which  the  maximum  number  of  matters  was 
heard  was  1880,  when  they  rose  to  2,569;  the  largest  number  of 
writs  and  other  originating  proceedings  in  Chancery  matters  being 
in  1887  (7,195).  It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  remanets.  The  general  course  of  the  business  will  be 
tolerably  plain  fi'om  the  graphic  delineation  of  writs  of  summons. 
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originating  summonses,   orders   (drawn   up  by  Registrars    and 
in  Chambers),  and  matters  heard. 

*60  *62  '64  '6«  '68  70  72  74  76  78  '80  '82  '84  '86  "SS  '90  '92 

Population  Population 

28,000,000  28,000,000 

26,000,000  26,000,000 

24,000,000  24,000,000 

22,000,000  22,000,000 

20,000,000  20,000,000 

S2,C0O  S2.000. 

28,000  28.000 

24*000  24.000 

20,000  20,000 

16,000  16,000 

12,000  12,010 


8,000  8,000 

t 

4,000  4.000 

t 
'  t 

0  0 

'89'60  '62   '64    '66    '68   '70   72    74  7«   78  '80   '82   '84    '86  '88  '90  '92 
*  Orders.  t  Writs  and  Originatinf;  Summonses.  t  Matters  heard. 

Of  the  several  modes  of  measuring  the  work  of  the  Chancery 
Division,  one  is  the  amount  of  the  Suitors'  Fund  or  money 
standing  to  the  credit  of  suitors.  An  extract  from  Twiss's  "  Life 
"  of  Lord  Eldon  "  is  on  this  point  instructive — 

"  The  total  amount  of  personal  property  beloDglng  to  the  suitors  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  which  was  lodged  with  the  Accountant  General  of  that  Court 
in  1780,  the  period  mentioned  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  (in  a  discussion  of  the 
Vice-chancellor's  Appointment   Bill)  was  i,668,i8o2.    By  the  end  of  the  same 
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oentury  that  amounted  to  17,000,0002.,  and  between  1800  and  1820  it  reached 
34,ooo,oooZ."  (3'364).  •♦  In  1750,  under  Lord  Hardwicke,  the  number  of  these 
accounts  was  1,006 ;  in.  1810  under  Lord  Eldon  it  was  7,521/'     (3*865.) 

In  1892  the  number  of  accoxinis  open  in  the  Chancery  Division 
was  35^703;  while  the  balance  of  stocks  and  secnrities  on  the 
several  accounts  was  more  than  65  million  £, 

Another  test  of  the  volume  of  business  is  the  number  of  orders 
drawn  up  by  the  Registrars  and  in  Chambers ;  all  which  appear 
in  the  following  table : — 

Table  30.—  Orders  Dravni  Up, 


Drawn  up 
by  Registrars. 

Drawn  up 
in  CliMnibers. 

1891-92  

10,294 
10,308 

15*363 
16,152 

12,799 
9»879 
8»5i3 
7,116 

6,487 

8,926 
9,528 
5,956 
12,197 
12,275 
9,536 
9,695 
6,612 
5,184 

'87-90  

'83-86  

*79-82  

'75-78  

'71-74  

'67-70  

'63-66  

'59-62  

Licrease  per  cent. 

+  58-6 

+  72-2 

The  orders  drawn  up  by  the  Registrars  still  preponderate. 
The  maximum — 17,096 — was  in  1884,  since  which  time  there  has 
been  a  gradual  diminution.  In  1892  the  number  was  10,377.  The 
largest  number  of  orders  of  all  kinds — 30,483 — ^was  made  in  1880. 

A  third  mode  of  measuring  the  work  of  the  Chancery  Division 
is  to  note  the  average  number  of  bills  taxed  and  the  amount  of 
costs  allowed. 

Table  31. — BiUs  Taxed  arid  Amotmt  of  Costs, 


Average  Bills  Taxed.* 

Averare  Amount 
of  Costs. 

1891-92  

9,340 
10,674 

9,784 
9,692 

8,558 
8,294 

8,054 
6,966 

7,14a 

913,856 

1,082,839 

1,228,823 

1,265,926 

1,076,338 

1,021,353 

921,033 

746,328 

779,489 

'87-^90  

'83-86  , 

'79-82  

'75-78  

'71-74  

'67-70  

'63-66  

'59-62  

Increase  per  cent 

+  30*7 

+  17-2 

*  The  return  for  1892  does  not  include  taxations  in  lunacy,  the  bills  in 
which  in  1891  were  709. 
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There  appears  to  be  a  tendency  in  the  average  amount  of  the 
bills  to  diminish,  it  was  about  98/.  in  1891-92,  and  about  130Z.  in 
1879-82. 

Examining  the  contentions  business  of  the  Chancery  Division, 
one  finds — 

(a.)  A  considerable  increase  in  writs  and  originating  sum- 
monses, mnch  in  excess  of  the  increase  in  population  since  1859-62, 
and  a  remarkable  increase  since  1875-78. 

(&.)  A  diminution  in  matters  heard  since  1879-82,  when  the 
highest  point  was  reached. 

(c.)  A  diminution  in  actions  tried  since  1876-78. 

(d,)  An  increase  in  remanets  from  1859-62  up  to  1883-86,  and 
from  that  period  a  diminution. 

Examining  the  administrative  work  of  the  Chancery  Division, 
we  are  struck  with  these  facts : — 

(a.)  A  great  increase  in  the  number  of  receivers'  accounts  and 
the  amount  of  receipts  and  disbursements. 

(6.)  A  diminution  in  accounts  passed  other  than  receivers' 
since  1880. 

(c.)  A  decrease  in  recent  years  in  the  sales  and  purchase  of 
estates  under  orders  of  Court.  The  maximum  of  the  former  was 
1,026  in  1877,  and  the  minimum  411  in  1861;  of  the  latter,  the 
maximum  and  the  minimum,  respectively,  145  in  1884,  and  50  in 
1892. 

Many  of  these  changes  are  the  outcome  of  the  Conveyancing 
Acts,  the  Settled  Land  Act,  and  of  the  changes  in  the  rnles  as  to 
administration  actions :  but  they  probably  are  ascribable  in  part  to 
economical  causes,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  affect  litigation 
even  more  than  statutes  or  rules  of  procedure. 

Very  old  are  the  complaints  as  to  the  inadequate  number  of 
Judges  in  the  Chancery  Division.  In  1813  the  measure  creating 
the  o£B[ce  of  Vice-Chancellor  of  England  was  passed.  Two  more 
Vice-Chancellors  were  created  in  1841,  and  in  1876  there  was  a 
further  addition.  To  the  Chancery  Division  has  been,  from  time  to 
time,  assigned  a  Judge  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  to  hear  and 
determine  witness  cases,  and  one  sits  to  dispose  of  company  cases. 
Against  this  increase  in  strength  is  a  slight  set-o£E:  the  Lord 
Chancellor  sat  formerly  both  as  a  Judge  of  first  instance  and  as  an 
appellate  Judge.  He  now  never  sits  in  the  first  of  these  capacities ; 
he  rarely  sits  in  the  second,  except  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  Master  of  the 
Bolls,  too,  now  sits  only  in  the  Appeal  Court. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  is  not  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Lord 
Eldon.  Investigation  would  disclose  no  scandals  similar  to  those 
laid  bare  by  the  "  Edinburgh  Review  "  in  1823,  and  by^Mr.  John 
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Williams  in  the  HoTise  of  Commons  in  1825.^  No  cases  drag 
along  for  years  in  the  fashion  of  the  famous  "  Ware  v.  Horwood." 
Still  complaints  are  often  made  as  to  the  slow  rate  of  progress, 
and  the  words  of  Lord  Langdale  in  1835  may  not  have  ceased  to 
be  tme:  "The  want  of  sufficient  judicial  power  is  apparent  from 
**  the  constantly  existing  arrears.  No  application  of  the  Judge  has 
"  for  many  years  past  been  sufficient  to  keep  down  the  business."^ 
No  doubt  there  is  a  real  difference  in  this  respect  between  the 
Chancery  and  Queen's  Bench  Divisions;  the  investigation  of  ac- 
counts, the  administration,  of  large  estates  encumbered  with  debts, 
and  the  thousand  and  one  questions  incidental  to  the  distribution 
of  the  surplus  among  claimants  with  diverse  rights,  must  often  be 
spread  over  many  years.  The  Chancery  Commissioners  of  1826 
remarked,  in  answer  to  the  hostile  criticisms  of  their  day,  "  It  may 
"  therefore  happen,  and  often  does  happen,  that  in  this  sense  a 
"  Chancery  suit  will  usefully  endure" — "usefully"  for  whom  is 
not  clearly  explained — "for  more  than  a  century."  But  such 
"  endurance "  is  fortunately  rare,  and  is  likely  to  become  rarer ; 
And,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  never  had  suitors  less  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  proceedings  in  the  Chancery  Division  than  at 
present. 

VI. — Palatine  Court  of  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 

To  complete  this  account  of  the  equity  business,  must  be  added 
the  equity  cases  of  the  County  Courts,  the  inconsiderable  equity 
business  of  the  Stannaries  Court,  and  the  large  equity  business 
-of  the  Palatine  Court. 

Table  32. — Business  of  the  Palatine  Court. 

SuiU  and  Writs. 

1891-92 770 

'87-90 73  2 

'83-86 748 

'79-82 63* 

'75-78 437 

'71-74 316 

'67-70 241 

'63-66 180 

'69-62 153 

Increase. +  403*2  per  cent. 

The  business  of  no  other  Court,  except  the  City  of  London 
Court,  has  increased  so  rapidly  as  the  Palatine  Court.  Its  success 
is  all  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  failure  of  the  County 

»  See  "  Life  of  Lord  Langdale,"  i,  pp.  350,  858,  and  425. 
»  Ibid.,  i,  p.  424. 
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Courts  to  develop  their  equity  business.    What  would  be  the  result 
if  a  similar  Court  existed  in  Birmingham  or  Bristol  P 

VII.— !Z%e  Prohaie  Court. 

The  business  of  the  Probate  Court  is  for  the  most  part 
automatic  and  administrative,  and  dependent  on  causes  altogether 
different  from  those  affecting  that  of  other  Courts.  Of  the  ad- 
ministrative work  I  need  only  say  that  it  has  greatly  increased 
since  1859.  In  the  contentious  work,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
distinct  decline. 

Table  ZS.— Writs  and  Trials. 


1891-92  

'87-90  

'83-86  

'79-82  

'75-78  

'71-74  

'67-70  

'63-66  

'69-62  

Decrease  or  increase 


Writs  and  Claimt. 


220 

99 

2l6 

117 

ao4 

107 

173 

113 

265 

94 

550 

83 

534 

67 

477 

53 

403 

48 

—45*4  per  cent. 


Trials. 


+ 106'3  per  cnt. 


Note, — The  returns  of  write  in  the  Admiralty  Dmsion  given  at  page  x  of 
the  "  Judicial  Statistics/'  1892,  differ  from  those  at  page  xxx ;  and  a  similar 
difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  returns  for  many  years  back. 

I  have  previously  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  here  trial 
by  jury  is  on  the  decline.  The  percentage  of  trials  by  jury  in 
1892  was  22*1  per  cent.;  in  1891,  38'! ;  in  1890,  20'i  per  cent.; 
while  in  1876-79,  1880-83,  and  1884-87  the  percentages  were  37-9, 
32-5,  and  24. 

VIII.-— T^  Admiralty  Court. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  business  of  the  Admiralty  Court 
would  increase  in  a  pountry  which  possesses  the  largest  mercantile 
marine  in  the  world.  Every  ship  which  enters  or  leaves  an  English 
port  t)r  nears  our  shores — every  ship,  in  fact,  which  sails  the  high 
seas — may  become  the  subject  or  occasion  of  a  suit  in  that  Court. 
The  fact  that  entries  and  clearances  at  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom 
rose,  within  the  period  with  which  we  are  concerned,  from  about 
59  million  tons  to  more  than  160  million  tons,  would  prepare  one 
for  an  augmentation  of  Admiralty  litigation.^  The  actual  figures^ 
though  large,  do  not  come  up  to  one's  expectations. 


»  "  Tonnage   Statistics  of  the  Decade," 
Boyal  Statistical  Society,  1892,  p.  205. 


by   Mr.   Glover.     Journal  of  tke^ 
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WriU  and 

JudgmeDti 

Total  Entries 

ind 

Number  of  Ships. 

Tonnage. 

and  Clearances 

Actions. 

Decrees. 

(OOO's  omitted). 

1891-92  

405 

216 

21,328  (1892) 
21,233  (1890) 

8,644,754 

(1890)    164,340, 

'87-90  

405 

215 

7,945.871 

'83-86  

411 

195 

.... 

79-82  

354 

181 

25,185  (1880) 

.... 

(1880)  133.150. 

75-78  

355 

178 

..k. 

'71-74  

353 

158 

26,367  (1870) 

5,690,789 

(1870)     73.«98, 

'67-70 

468 

163 

.... 

'68-66  

534 

178 

27,663  (1860) 

41658,687 

(1860)     58,707, 

'69-62  

5^0 

179 

Decrease  orl 
increase    j 

—  22*1 

+  20-6 

-22-9 

+  85-5 

+  179-9 

The  figures  show  a  reduction  in  the  nxunber  of  writs  and 
actions  instituted,  and  an  increase  of  judgments  and  decrees  of 
about  20  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  tonnage  and  clearances, 
it  will  be  noted,  is  greater  than  the  increase  in  the  judgments  and 
decrees.* 

To  complete  the  statement  of  the  Admiralty  business,  must  be 
given  the  returns  from  the  County  Courts  having  Admiralty 
Jurisdiction,  and  the  City  of  London  Court : — 

1891-92  552 

'87-90 456 

'83-86  465 

'79-82  484 

'76-78  553 

IX.— r^e  Divorce  Court. 

I  have  hesitated  to  include  the  returns  of  this  Court.  The 
cases  which  come  before  it  differ  so  much  from  those  in  the  other 
Courts,  that  there  may  be  little  good  in  grouping  them  together. 

"*  As  to  increase  of  the  business  of  the  Coort  from  1851,  see  evidence  of 
Mr.  Rotbery  before  Commission  to  inquire  into  expediency  of  bringing  together 
all  Superior  Coorts,  I860,  p.  81.  He  states  that  in  1841  there  were  only  two 
references  and  fifty -eight  bills  taxed  by  the  Registrar.  In  an  Appendix  to 
Mr.  Rothery's  evidence,  p.  82,  is  the  following  statement  of  actions  entered  from 
1841  to  1858:— 


1858 
'57 
'56 
'55 
'54 
'53 
'52 
'61 
'50 


209 

452 
385 
388 

359 
375 
379 
306 

3*5 


1849 
'48 
'47 
'46 
'45 
'44 
'43 
'42 
'41 


2S6 

*59 

^43 

127 

25<5 

175 

257 

230 

237 
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This  Court,  too,  would  well  merit  a  separate  study.  Here  only  a 
cursory  glance  at  the  subject  is  possible.  And  let  me  at  the  outset 
express  regret  that  our  statistics  s apply  no  information  as  to  many 
points  dealt  with  in  the  statistics  of  other  countries.  The  French 
or  German  returns,  for  example,  give  details  which  render  them 
profoundly  instructive  to  the  moralist  and  economist.  Ours  are 
almost  useless  by  reason  of  omissions.  They  do  not  tell  the 
status  or  profession  or  age  of  the  parties  to  the  suits,  or  the 
duration  of  their  marriage;  whether  they  are  dwellers  in  towns 
or  country,  whether  they  are  childless,  or  previously  petitioners 
or  respondents  in  the  Court,  or  what  were  the  grounds  of  the 
petitions.  They  are  silent  about  most  of  the  matters  which  make 
the  French  and  Italian  retams  suggestive ;  and  the  omission  is  all 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  some  of  the  details  which  we 
should  prize  could  be  obtained  from  a  study  of  the  petitions : — 

Tablb  35. — Business  of  the  Divorce  Court.* 


Divorce 
Petitions. 

Petitions 
for  Judicial 
Separation. 

Nullity. 

Restitution 
of  Coiuugal 

Total 
Petitions. 

Trials. 

1891-92  

531 
533 
491 
437 
4*5 
3*9 

^31 

202 

98 

127 

122 

123 

117 

81 

77 

59 

60 

9 

\t 

12 
9 
7 

9 
3 

14 
21 
21 
19 
20 
16 
14 
13 
11 

699 

714 
662 
610 
59» 
451 
361 
330 
300 

953 

'87-90  

552 

'83-86  

'79-82  

452 
888 

'76-78  

356 

'71-74  

268 

'67-70 

227 

'63-66  

'59-62  

217 
234 

Decrease  or  1 
iDcrease   j 

Per  cut. 
+  162-8 

Per  cnt. 
-63-3 

.... 

.... 

Per  cnt. 
+  I33"0 

Per  cnt. 
+  307-2 

*  See  *'  Judicial  Statistics,  1867/'  p.  zzxiy,  for  return  of  decrees  of  judicial 
separation  and  dissolution  of  marriage.  There  are  many  discrepanoies  in  the 
returns.  It  is  pointed  out  by  the  Senior  Begistrar,  in  the  return  of  suits 
instituted  from  1888  to  1893,  that  in  some  few  cases  a  petition  for  dissolution 
of  marriage  has  been  filed  and  a  decree  for  judicial  separation  made,  and  that 
in  some  cases  the  respondents  in  their  answers  prayed  for  dissolution  or  judicial 
separation  and  obtained  decrees. 


To  what  extent  is  redress  sought  in  this  Court  by  men,  to 
what  extent  by  women  ?  The  saying  is 

Nach  Freiheit  strebt  der  Mann,  das  Weib  nach  Sitte. 

How  far  is  this  principle  verified  by  the  records  of  this  Court  P 
In  answering  these  questions  some  aid  is  given  by  a  return  made 
in  1888  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  a  supplementaiy 
return  of  this  year  moved  for  by  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton.     Three 
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facts  come  clearly  to  light :  greater  proneness  on  the  part  of  men 
than  women  to  avail  themselves  of  the  remedy  given  by  this 
Court;  a  tendency  nevertheless  for  this  difference  to  disappear; 
a  marked  preference  by  men  for  the  remedy  of  dissolution  of 
marriage  as  distinguished  from  judicial  separation."  These 
tendencies  are  all  the  more  important  because  they  agree  with 
the  experience  of  almost  every  country  in  which  Divorce  Courts 
exist. 

Table  3i5. — Husband^  Petitions, 


1891-92  

'87-90  

•83-86  

'79-82  

'75-78  

'71-74  

'67-70  

'63-66  

'59-62  

Increase  per  cent^ 


Diffiolati'on 
of  Marriage. 


306 
319 
3" 

194 

139 
140 

123 


+  148*8 


Judicial  Separation. 


3 
6 
6 
8 
11 
7 
8 
5 
2 


Wivei  Petitions, 


1891-92  

'87-90  

'83-86  

'79-82  

'76-78  

'71-74  

'67-70  

'63-66  

'5^-62  

Increase  per  cent. 


Dissolution 
of  Marriage. 


222 
aa3 

212 
204 
188 
129 

I07 
98 
69 


+  221*7 


Jadicial  Separation. 


150 

124 

119 

113 

110 

73 

69 

53 

52 


+  1900 


The  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  suits  by  women 
especially  for  dissolution  of  marriage,  will  be  observed.  In  what 
degree  are  husbands'  suits,  in  what  degree  wives'  suits,  successful  ? 
The  answer  is  given  in  these  tables : — 


»*  "  A  mesure  qu'augmentait  le  nombre  des  demandes  en  divorce,  celni  des 
demandes  ayant  pour  but  la  separation  de  corps  diminnait." — "  L'Administra- 
'  tion  de  Justice  Civile  en  France,  1890,"  p.  xii. 
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Tablb  37. — Suits  for  Dissolution  of  Marriage, 
(Httsbands'    TJnsttcoessfttl   Suits.) 

Percenter  of 
Suits  Dismiued. 

1891-93 131 

'87-90 8-6 

'83-86 14-6 

'79-82 8-6 

'75-78 8-6 

'71-74 10-9 

'67-70 13-7 

'63-66 14-7 

'59-62 97 

Increase  +  3*4 

(Wives'  Unsuccessful  Suits.) 

PerceuU^. 

1891-93 8-8 

'87-90 5*4 

'83-86 100 

'79-82 45 

'76-78 45 

'71-74 rz 

'67-70 8-0 

'63-66 11-8 

'59-92 75 

Increase +  1*3 

Perhaps  a  difference  in  the  results  of  the  two  classes  of  suits 
was  to  be  expected.  But  the  contract  revealed  by  these  figures 
is  remarkable.  Do  they  signify  that  the  petitions  of  wives  are  as  a 
rule  better  founded,  or  more  often  undefended  or  collusive,  than 
those  of  men  ?  Do  they  indicate  that  women  are  reluctant  to 
bring  such  suits  unless  they  have  a  very  good  case  and  are 
tolerably  certain  of  success  ? 

'59 '60   '62   '64   '66   '68    70  72   74    76   78   '60    '82   '84   '86    '88   '90     •92 
800  800 

700  700* 

600  ««> 

t 
500  500 

400  *00 

300  300 

t 


200 


200 


ino  loot 

X 
0  0 

•59 '60  '62  '64   '66    '68    '70  72   74  76   78   '80   '82   '84  '86    '88    '90    "92 
*  Petitiont  of  all  kinds,   t  Petitions  for  Dissolution  of  Marriase.   %  Petitions  for  Jndida)  Separations. 
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The  diagram  of  the  progress  of  the  business  of  the  Divorce 
Court  from  year  to  year  shows  on  the  whole  a  steady  advance. 
Petitions  for  judicial  separations  have  for  some  periods  been 
stationary,  with  a  tendency  in  recent  years  to  decline.  Petitions 
for  divorce  have  risen  in  certain  years  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Investigators  into  moral  statistics  have  hitherto  generally  insisted 
upon  their  uniformity  and  constancy,  and  the  late  Mr.  Buckle, 
writing  under  the  influence  of  an  original  thinker  and  investigator, 
M.  Quetelet,  popularised  the  idea  that  statistics  proved  the 
existence  of  a  sort  of  fatalism  in  moral  and  social  phenomena. 
The  individual  counted  for  little :  so  many  people  annually  died 
of  hunger,  so  many  suicides  took  place,  so  many  letters  were 
misdirected  or  misdelivered,  according  to  a  regular  and  constant 
sequence.  Speaking  with  diffidence  on  a  subject  in  which  1  am 
not  versed,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  more  cause  for  marvel  at  the 
variations  from  time  to  time  shown  by  moral  statistics.  Certainly 
the  figures  above  cited — especially  the  sudden  rises  in  the  number 
of  petitions  in  certain  years — point  to  no  slow  and  gradual 
transition ;  they  rather  suggest  cracks  and  ruptures  occurring 
from  time  to  time  in  the  moral  structure  of  society.  Subjected  to 
heat  or  pressure,  a  material  yields  or  expands  up  to  a  certain 
point,  according  to  one  regular  rate.  Beyond  that  point  it  obeys 
a  new  law ;  the  elasticity  becomes  greater,  the  rate  of  expansion 
more  rapid.  Some  such  change  is,  it  seems  to  me,  revealed  in 
these  figures. 

X. — TQial  Business  of  Superior  Gowts, 

We  can  now  sum  up  the  entire  business  begun  in  the  Superior 
Courts  (Queen's  Bench  Division,  Chancery,  Admiralty,  Probate 
and  Divorce). 

Tabls  38. — (hses  Begun  in  Superior  Courts, 


CaMf  Begun. 

Bate  of  Decrease 
or  Increase. 

Population. 

1891-92  

81,815 
80,480 
84,517 
96,776 
89,676 
70,977 
95,895 
120,839 
104,529 

+     I-O 

-  47 

-  12-6 

-  7*9 
+  26*3 

-^5*9 

-  207 
+  15*6 

(1891)   29,010,018 

'87-90  

'83-86  

»79-82  

a88n  25,974,439 
(1871)   22,712,266 

'75-78  

'71-74  

'67-70 

'63-66  

(1861)   20,066,224 

'69-62 

Decrease  or  increttee'l 
per  cent J 

-22-2 

.... 

+  44-02 

The  effect  may  be  thus  expressed:  in  1859-62  one  case  was 
begun  in  the  Superior  Courts  for  every  190  inhabitants ;  in  1891-92, 
one  caae  for  eveiy  3;o. 

y  Google 
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XL— The  County  Courts. 

Before  the  present  CouDty  Courts  were  established,  there 
existed,  all  over  England,  a  large  number  of  inferior  courts. 
There  were  the  old  County  Courts,  the  descendants  of  the  Tribal 
Courts  or  Folk  Motes,  with  jurisdiction  up  to  4CW.  There  were 
the  Hundred  Courts,  and  the  Courts  Baron,  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  was  very  limited  as  to  amount,  unless  where  Parliament 
had  extended  it.  Another  group  of  local  Courts  existed  by  pre- 
scription or  grant :  one  of  the  most  important  Wng  the  Palace 
Court  of  Westminster,  possessed  of  jurisdiction  unlimited  as  to 
amount  within  12  miles  of  the  Palace.  Many  cities — for  example 
London,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Newark — had  acquired,  by  charter  or 
prescription.  Courts  of  their  own. 

The  centralisation  of  legal  business  in  England  just  before  the 
County  Courts  were  created  was  not  of  ancient  date.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  Statute  of  Gloucester  (6  Edward  I,  cap.  8)  was  that  the 
local  Courts  should  have  jurisdiction  in  all  but  important  matters. 
"None,"  it  was  enacted,  "shall  have  writs  of  trespass  before 
"  Justices,  unless  he  swears  that  the  goods  taken  were  worth  40$. 
"  at  the  least,"  and  as  4O8.  was  in  those  days  the  equivalent  of  a 
large  sum,  the  result  would  be  to  keep  in  the  local  Courts  the 
bulk  of  disputes.'* 

In  many  cities  were  established  Courts  of  Request  or  Con- 
science. They  were  intended  to  do  justice  in  a  rough  and  ready 
way.  Their  Judges  or  Commissioners  were  laymen,  who  were 
free  to  disregard  the  rules  of  evidence.  These  Courts  were  the 
objects  of  much  hostility  on  the  part  of  lawyers.  Blackstone 
speaks  of  their  jurisdiction  as  "a  petty  tyranny"  exercised  by 
"  a  set  of  standing  Commissioners."  The  law  administered  by 
them  may  have  been  not  of  a  high  quality.  But,  as  a  rule,  they 
decided  promptly  and  cheaply ;  and  undoubtedly  when  a  vigorous 
high-minded  man  guided  them,  they  were  useful."  The  history 
of  the  Court  of  Requests  at  Birmingham,  where  Mr.  William 
Hutton  was  a  Judge,   shows    that    some    of    the    local    Courts 

**  See  Brougham's  '*  Speech  on  Local  Courts."  2,  508. 

^  "  I  know  these  Judges  in  the  Court  of  Requesis  do  good — I  say  they  do 
"  good  by  comparison — ;better  something  of  justice  than  nothing ;  hut  so  precious 
"  a  thing  is  justice,  that  I  should  rather  have  such  slovenly  justice  than  absolute 
"  peremptory,  and  inflexible  denial  of  all  justice.  It  happens  that  tradesmen, 
"  who  know  nothing  of  law,  and  who  may  not  have  much  occupation  in  their  own 
"  business,  preside  in  these  Courts  of  Request,  and  administer  justice  as  well  as 
"  might  be  expected — I  say  it  is  better  to  have  these  than  none."-— Brougham's 
"  Speech,"  2,  511. 
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flonrislied  and  deserved  to  do  so.**  In  the  County  Conrt  of 
Doncaster,  for  example,  about  9,000  snitg  were  annually  com- 
menced. But  some  of  these  Courts  were  in  a  state  of  decay,  and 
in  their  procedure  were  many  defects,  thus  described  by  the  Com- 
missioners on  Courts  of  Common  Law  : — 

"  That  their  jurisdiction  is  in  general  too  limited  in  point  of  amount  and  local 
.extent ;  that  suits  are  frequently  removable  into  the  higher  Courts  without  security ; 
the  want  of  competent  judges  and  juries ;  the  want  of  efficient  inferior  ministers 
to  serve  and  execute  process ;  the  want  of  sufficient  and  simple  process  to  compel 
an  appearance;  the  use  of  complicated  and  expensive  pleadings;  the  distance 
of  the  place  of  trial  from  the  residences  of  the  parties  and  witnesses ;  the  want  of 
sufficient  means  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses ;  delay ;  the  facility  of 
evading  execution ;  the  abuses  occasioned  by  entrusting  the  execution  of  process 
to  improper  agents,  for  whose  misconduct  no  superior  is  responsible ;  the  want  of 
appeal;  the  expense  of  the  proceedings  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  the 
demand." — "  Fifth  Report  of  Commissioners  on  Courts  of  Common  Law,"  1833, 
p.  6. 

The  first  County  Court  Act  (9  and  10  Vict.,  cap.  &5)  was 
passed  in  1846.  By  successive  Acts  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
County  Courts,  though  still  capriciously  restricted,"  has  been 
enlarged ;  and  they  now  possess  an  importance  which  was  never 
expected  by  their  authors.  The  following  table  shows  the 
average  number  of  plaints  since  1859-62  : — 

Table  39. — Average  Plaints, 


1891-92  

*87-90  

'83-86  

'79-82  

'75-78  

'71-74  

'67-70  

'63-66  

'59-62  

Increase  per  cent, 


PlaiDU. 


1,050,150 
1,025,411 

1,049,205 

971,543 
887,404 
942,548 
798,316 
812,063 


+  289 


Fopolation. 


(1891)  29,001,018 

(1881)  25,974,439 

(1871)  22,712,266 

(1861)  20,066,224 


+  44*02 


The  maximum  number  of  plaints — 1,095,869 — was  entered  in 
1886.  The  maximum  amount — 1,681,865/. — was  recovered  in  the 
same  year.     In  1892  the  amount  recovered  was  1,643,825/, 

Originally  intended  "  for  the  more  easy  recovery  of  small  debts 
"  and  demands,"  the  County  Courts,  notwithstanding  the  increase 
ill  their  jurisdiction,  are  still  resorted  to  chiefly  for  very  small 

**  See  his  "  Courts  of  Bequests,  their  Nature,  Utility,  and  Powers  Described." 
Birmingham,  1787.  Hutton  states  (p.  11),  that  in  the  fifteen  years  he  sat  the 
Average  business  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  causes  a  week. 

*A  See  article  by  Judge  Chalmers  in  **  Law  Quarterly,"  1889,  and  letter  in 
"Times,"  27th  March.  1894. 
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In  fact,  the  average  for  each  plaint  entered  is  not  bo  mack 
as  it  once  was,  as  is  apparent  from  the  following  table : — 


Average  Sum  for  which  Plaints  are  Ismed. 


1892.. 
'91.. 
'90.. 
'89.. 
•88.. 
'87.. 
'79.. 


£  s. 

d. 

2    19 

1 

1878 

a   17 

1 

'77 

^  17 
z  \6 

2    17 
2    l8 

9 

lO 

11 

8 

'76 
'69 
'59 

3     4 

8 

'49 

9 

1 1 
6 

4 

X 


The  percentage  of  ca^es  over  20/.,  which  was  about  1*2  in 
1879-82  and  1883-86,  had  fallen,  in  1887-90,  to  ri  per  cent. 
The  apprehension  that  these  courts  have  ceased  or  are  ceasing  to 
be  suitable  for  small  disputes  seems  unfounded.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  fair  to  note  that  the  cases  above  50/.  entered  by  consent 
have  greatly  risen — a  fact  speaking  well  for  the  confidence  reposed 
in  the  courts.  In  1870  the  number  of  such  actions  was  only  43  f 
in  1890  it  was  800 ;  in  1891,  870;  in  1892,  936. 

Table  40. — Plaints  above  50?.,  o&c. 


1891-92 
'87-90 
'83-86 
'79-82 
'75-78 
'71-74 


PlainU  above  SO/. 

and 
not  Exceeding  50/. 


11,912 

12,104 

13,434 
16,880 
14,506 


By  Agreement 
above  50/. 


903 
748 
645 
294 
251 
29 


Note. — With  reference  to  tlie  936  County  Court  plainta  above  50^  in  1892,  a 
correspondent  of  the  "  Times  "  (27th  March,  1894)  writes : — 

'*  It  is  interestinj;  to  note  the  venne  of  the  936  County  Court  plaints.  On 
tracing  them  through  the  pages  of  the  return,  1  find  they  may  be  grouped  thus : — 

**  County  Court  Actions  entered  for  Amounts  exceeding  $oL 

In  the  Metropolitan  County  Courts 167 

In  those  of  eight  large   centres  of  population  andl 

industry,  viz.,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  New-  V  274 

castle,  Bii*mingham,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Swansea  J 

In  the  County  Courts  held  at  fifty-one  '  Assize  towns '....  59 

In  local  centres  other  than  the  foregoing  436 

93^ 

"  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  *  unlimited  *  and  *  original ' 
jurisdiction  of  the  County  Courts  is  administered,  not  in  the  Metropolitan  County 
Courts  (such  as  Westminster,  Marylebone,  Shoreditch,  Wliitechapel,  &c.),  not  in  the 
great  industrial  and  commercial  centres,  and  certainly  not  in  the  towns  consecrated 
to  the  antique  and  moribund  Assize  system,  but  in  localities  where  the  iuhabitanta 
have  become  enlightened  enough  to  recognise  the  fact  that  litigation,  like  charity, 
may  just  as  well 'begin  at  home,  and  where  local  groups  of  highly -trained  and  com- 
petent  solicitors  are  at  hand  and  are  ready  to  give  practical  effect  to  that  view." 
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One  cannot  lose  sight  oE  the  fact  that  nearly  as  many  actions 
are  remitted  from  the  High  Court  to  be  tried  in  the  County 
Courts  as  are  tried  in  the  High  Courts  in  London  and  Middlesex 
and  at  Assizes. 


1891-92 2,264 

'87-90 1,412 

'83-86 923 

'79-82 899 

'75-78 705 


Actions  Remitted, 

1871-74 613 

'67-70 492 

'63-66 152 

'69-62 80 


Many  complaints  are  made  of  the  inordinate  amount  of  the  fees 
in  the  County  Courts.  They  appear  to  be  well  founded.  In  1890 
the  fees  amounted  to  about  27*9  per  cent.,  in  1892  to  27*5  per  cent, 
of  the  amount  obtained  by  judgment.  It  is  but  right  to  say  thai 
solicitors  are  much  more  blamed  than  they  onght  to  be  for  the 
costliness  of  proceedings  in  the  County  Courts.  The  fees  annually 
amount  to  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  the  costs  properly  so 
called, -which  were  in  1891  only  136,964/.,  and  in  1892  i^6,p73/. 
Some  of  the  fees  have  a  fine  unreformed  look  not  often  to  be  seen 
in  these  days.  A  sues  in  the  "  Poor  Man's  Court  "  for  about  20/. : 
he  may  have  to  about  pay  iZ.  on  the  plaint  note  before  the  Court 
will  look  at  him.  B  sues  in  the  Superior  Courts  for  a  quarter  of 
a  million ;  he  pays  at  the  outset  only  los.  To  escape  what  seems 
to  A  an  unfair  payment,  he  seeks  to  recover  some  small  amount 
in  the  Superior  Courts,  where  he  may  be  punished  for  so  doing  by 
getting  no  costs  even  if  he  succeeds.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
learn  the  exact  profit  which  the  State  has  made  out  of  the  County 
Courts.  It  has  been  estimated  at  50,000/.  to  60,000/.;'^  but  this 
is  not  borne  out  by  the  published  figures. 

The  County  Courts  have  large  equity  jurisdiction ;  but,  as 
already* stated,  this  part  of  their  business  does  not  grow  rapidly , 
and  remains  very  much  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 

Table  41. — Equity  Plaints, 

1891-92  747 

'  '87-90  762 

'83-86  699 

'79-82  688 

'75-78  671 

'71-74  732 

Increase 2*05  per  cent. 


In  1893  the  Counfy  Courts  are  debited  with  an  expenditure  of  438,529^. 
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Besides  the  Connty  Courts,  still  survive  a  rmmber  of  local 
Courts.  Though  the  County  Courts  Act  of  1846  provided  for 
their  gradual  extinction,  some  continue  to  exercise  a  feeble  and 
dwindling  jurisdiction.  Their  decay  began  long  ago.  Harrison, 
in  his  description  of  England,  says : — 

"  Albeit  the  princes  heretofore  reifrning  in  this  land  have  erected  sundry  Courts 
especially  of  the  Chancery  at  York  and  Ludlow,  for  the  case  of  poor  men  dwelling 
in  those  parts,  yet  will  the  poorest  (of  all  men  commonly  most  contentious)  refuse 
to  have  his  cause  heard  so  neiir  his  home,  but  endeavoureth  rather,  to  his  utter 
undoing,  to  travel  up  to  London,  thinking  there  soonest  to  prevail  against  his 
adversary,  though  his  case  be  never  so  doubtful.  But  in  this  toy  our  Welshmen 
do  exceed  of  all  that  ever  I  heard ;  for  you  shall  here  and  there  have  some  one  or 
other  poor  David  of  them  given  so  much  to  contention  and  strife  that,  without  nil 
respect  of  charges,  he  will  up  to  London,  though  he  go  barelegged  by  the  way,  and 
carry  his  hosen  on  his  neck  (to  save  their  feet  from  wearing)  because  he  hath  no 
change.  When  he  cometh  there  also,  he  will  make  such  importunate  begging  of 
his  countrymen,  and  hard  shift  otherwise,  that  he  will  sometimes  carry  down  six 
or  seven  writs  with  him  in  his  purse,  wherewith  to  molest  his  neighbour,  though 
tlie  gp^atest  quarrel  be  scarcely  worth  the  fee  he  has  paid  for  any  one  of  them." 
(Book  2,  c.  9.) 

In  a  few  of  the  local  Courts,  and  in  particular  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Court  and  the  Salford  Hundred  Court,  is  transacted  a 
large  amount  of  business.  Very  remarkable  has  been  the  increase 
of  plaints  in  the  City  of  London  Court.  In  twenty  years  they  have 
more  than  doubled.  They  were  12,578  in  IStO,  and  in  1892 
32,382.  Scarcely  less  striking  is  the  development  of  the  business 
of  the  Salford  Hundred  Court,  which  rose  in  the  same  period  from 
7,950  to  13,654. 

Of  the  Stannaries  Courts,  which  possess  in  Cornwall  and 
Devon  common  law  and  equity  jurisdiction,  I  need  only  say  that 
there  is  a  considerable  decline  since  1859 :  the  average  for  many 
years  has  not  been  more  than  12  or  14  writs  and  plaints. 


XII. — The  Ecclesidstical  Courts, 

The  Ecclesiastical  Courts  are  in  a  state  of  atrophy.  They  are 
a  mere  shadow  of  their  former  selves,^'  and  many  kinds  of  suits, 
though  still  possible,  have  become  practically  extinct.  Still  there 
has  been  of  late,  in  these  days  of  church  building  and  church 
restoration,  a  considerable  increase  in  applications  for  faculties. 


*'  In  Archdeacon  Hale's  Pi'ecedents,  it  is  stated  that  from  ChrisbmiiB,  1496,  to 
Christmas,  1500,  1,854  persons  were  cited  before  the  Coiirt  of  Commissary,  whose 
jurisdiction  was  limited  to  the  city  of  London  and  a  small  part  of  Essex  and  Hert- 
fordshire. Quoted  in  Stephen's  "History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England/' 
vol.  2,  p.  403. 
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1891-92 
'87-90 
'83-86 
'79-82 
'75-78 
'71-74 
'67-70 
'68-66 
'59-62 


Ecclesiaatical  SuiU. 

SoiU  for  Faculties. 

92 

430 

92 

343 

18 

283 

10 

279 

17 

298 

10 

196 

21 

172 

19 

103 

35 

85 

[I. — Total  of  Gases  in  Superior  and  Inferior  Courts. 

ixt  table  gives  a  sammary  of  tlie  total  number  of  cases 
he  Inferior  Courts.**  The  second  gives  the  total  for  all 
perior  and  inferior. 


Table  43. 


Inferior  Courts. 

Decrease  or  Increase. 

Population. 

1,115,374 

1,089,530 

1,038,592 

1,111,994 

1,019,234 

934,305 

983,242 

832,174 

842,285 

Percentage.     . 
+     24 
+     4-9 

-  6-6 
+     9*1 

+  9"09 

-  4-9 

+  iS'i 

-  1*2 

(1891)    29,001,018 

(1881)   25,974^39 

(1871)   22,712,266 

(1861)  20,066,224 

cent 

+  32-4 

.... 

+  4402 

Cases  in 

Superior  and 

Inferior  CourU. 

Decrease  or  Increase. 

Population. 



1,196,689 
1,170,010 
1,123,109 
1,208,770 
1,108,907 
1,005,283 
1,079,162 
953,014 
946,812 

Percentage. 
+     i'3 
+     4-1 

-  7-1 
+     9*o 
+  10-3 

-  6-9 
+  13-2 
+    o'6 

(1891)    29,001,018 

(1881)  25,974439 

(1871)   22,712,266 



(1861)  20,066,224 

cent 

+  26-4 

.... 

+  4402 

unimportant  discrepancies  in  the  figores  in  the  official  returns  I  have 
r  up. 
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1887-90  and  1891-92, 

'83-86  „  '87-90. 

79-82  „  '83-86. 

'76-78  „  '79-82. 

'71-74  „  '76-78, 

'67-70  „  '71-74. 

'63-66  ,.  '67-70. 

'5&-62  „  '63-66. 


Saperior  Courts. 


+    ro 

-  4'7 

-  12-6 

+     7*9 
+  ^6'i 

-  25*9 

-  zo'6 
+  15*6 


Inferior  Courtt. 


+  2-4 

+  4-9 

-  6-6 
+  91 
+  909 

-  4-9 
+  181 

-  I'2 


I '60  '68  '64   '66    »68    70  79   74   *76   78    '80 


•84   '86    '88   '90   "W 


1,SSO,000 

i;k»,ooo 

1,000,000 


l,Sfi0.000 
1,200^000 

t 

1.000,000 


800,00<) 

t 

600,000 


800,000 
600,000 


400,000 


400,000 


900,000 
t 


900,000 


'69 '60  '69  '64    '66    '68    70  72    7*    76    '78    '80    '89    '84    '86    '88   '90   '99 
*  Total,  Inferior  and  Saperior  Courts.       f  Inferior  Courts.       X  Superior  Courts. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  total  number  of  cases  for  every  i,ooo 
people  in  England  and  Wales  was  in  1859-62  about  46,  in  1891-92 
about  41.  It  would  be  interesting  to  range  all  countries  of  Europe 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  litigation  or  ^^  processivite** 
prevails  among  them.  The  necessary  data,  however,  for  such  a 
classification  are  not  readily  procurable.  Any  comparison  is  apt  to 
be  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  the  boundaries  between  civil  and 
criminal  proceedings  are  not  under  all  systems  of  law  drawn  alike. 
But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  statistics  show  in  this  respect  differences 
between  countries  and  parts  of  the  same  country  too  great  to  be 
explained  by  differences  in  legal  systems.     In  Scotland  in  1891-92 
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the  niimber  per  i,ooo  inhabitants  was  aboat  23.  In  Germany 
it  was  in  1891  about  74  ;*  in  Italy,  67.^ 

Several  systems  of  judicial  statistics  record  the  local  origin 
of  suits,  and  they  concur  in  showing  that  the  poorer  and  more 
backward  a  district,  the  more  litigation  abounds  in  it.  In  the 
mountainous  districts  and  among  the  more  ignorant  peasantry  of 
France  is  the  highest  percentage  of  suits.*^ 

In  mentioning  the  differences  in  this  respect  befcween  the  various 
regions  of  Italy,  the  official  report  for  1891  observes :  "  While  in 
''  northern  Italy  there  are  37  UH  for  every  1,000  inhabitants,  and 
"  in  the  centre  about  one-third  more,  in  Naples  and  Sicily  there 
"  are  three  times,  and  in  Sardinia  little  less  than  four  times  as 
■**  many."  The  law  suit  has  taken  the  place  of  the  vendetta^  the 
plaint  note  is  the  substitute  for  the  knife  or  the  wild  justice  of 
revenge.  Sir  Henry  Maine  has  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  first 
•effects  of  the  establishment  of  English  rule  in  India  is  to  swell  the 
work  of  the  Courts.  "  Even  in  our  day,  when  a  wild  province  is 
*"  annexed  to  the  British  Indian  Empire,  there  is  a  most  curious  and 
*'  instructive  rush  of  suitors  to  the  Courts  which  are  immediately 
*'  established.  The  arm  of  the  law  summarily  suppresses  violence, 
'''  and  the  men,  who  can  no  longer  fight,  go  to  law  instead."*' 

After  the  rebellion  of  1745  no  class  brought  more  grist  to  the 
legal  mill  at  Edinburgh  than  the  Highland  chiefs,  who  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  their  old  habits  of  petty  warfare.  They  put 
iiiside  their  broadswords,  and  crossed  the  hills,  not  to  carry  off 
their  foemen's  cows,  but  to  consult  a  Writer  to  the  Signet  or 
Advocate  in  Edinburgh  about  the  constmction  of  an  ancient 
charter  or  the  legal  bearings  of  a  modern  quarrel.  Had  we 
iitatistics  akin  to  those  to  be  found  in  the  French,  German  and 
Italian  returns,  it  would  doubtless  appear  that  in  districts  where 
life  is  fiat  and  monotonous  and  time  hangs  heavy  on  people's 
hands,  litigation  most  abounds.  A  little  more  variety  in  occupa- 
tions, wider  interests,  and  harmless  recreations — ^perhaps  a  parish 
-council,  perhaps  a  circus — ^might  work  a  great  change. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  further  question:  on  what  causes 
does  the  volume  of  litigation  depend  P  The  figures  show  no  regular 
movement.  They  record  sharp  oscillations.  They  indicate,  not  the 
presence  of  steadily  operating  forces,  but  the  occasional  interven- 
tion of  forces  suddenly  raising  or  depressing  the  average.  What 
are  these  forces  ?  To  attempt  to  answer  this  question  let  us  glance 
At  the  periods  of  expansion  and  contraction. 

»•  "  Deutsche- Jugtiz  StatisUk,  1893,"  p.  131. 
*•  "  Statxstica  Oiudiziaria  Cmle,  1893,"  p.  111. 
"  M.  Tarde*«  "Criminality  Compar6e,"  p.  101. 
«2  «  Andent  InstitntionB/'  p.  289. 
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1859-62,  1863-66.  Legal  business,  on  the  whole,  increased^ 
especially  in  the  Inferior  Courts.  This  was  a  period  of  upward 
movement  in  prices,  with  high  marriage-rates,  low  price  of  wheat, 
and  many  signs  of  prosperity. 

1867-70.  In  1866-67  there  was  an  extraordinary  expansion  of 
legal  business;  for  the  next  two  years  a  no  less  remarkable 
fall.  In  1866  was  issued  the  largest  number  of  writs  in  the 
Queen's  Bench  (133,160)  ;  in  1870  they  had  fallen  to  8 1,778.  This 
period  includes  the  depression  following  the  crisis  of  1866.^ 

1871-74.  There  was  a  low  level  of  legal  business.  The  writs  on 
the  Common  Law  side  reached,  in  1873,  one  of  the  lowest  points 
(63,926)  they  have  ever  reached ;  and  there  was  a  downward 
tendency  in  the  business  of  the  Inferior  Courts.  1873  covers  the 
Berlin,  Vienna,  and  New  York  panics,  and  a  time  when  money 
touched  9  per  cent,  in  London.  But  on  the  whole  1870-74  was  a 
period  of  prosperity, 

1875-78,  Legal  business  began  to  increase  in  1873,  and  went  on 
increasing.  In  the  Queen's  Bench,  Chancery,  and  Inferior  Courts 
there  was  a  marked  expansion.^^  And  yet  this  was,  on  the  whole, 
a  period  of  commercial  and  industrial  distress  all  over  the  world ; 
a  period  of  liquidation  and  contraction  of  credit,  and  diminished 
exports  and  imports ;  a  period  which  witnessed  the  Collie  failure, 
collapses  and  defaults  in  foreigpa  debts,  and  the  City  of  Glasgow 
Bank  foilure.** 

1879-82.  Legal  business  slightly  increased.  In  the  Irish  Courts 
there  was  in  1880  and  1881  an  "  extraordinary  increase  "  of  writs. 
This  was,  on  the  whole,  at  all  events  in  England,  a  period  of 
commercial  revival  and  prosperity.  1880  was  a  year  of  large 
exports  and  imports  and  brisk  profitable  trade. 

1883-86.  In  this  period  was  a  falling  off  both  in  the  work  of 
the  High  Court  and  the  Inferior  Courts.  It  was  also,  on  the  whole, 
a  period  of  low  profits,  diminished  exports  and  imports. 

1887-90.  This  also  was  a  period  of  stagnation  in  the  work  of 
the  Courts,  and,  on  the  whole,  of  commercial  depression. 

A  fair  inference  to  bo  drawn  from  these  figures  is  that  litiga- 
tion, as  a  rule,  expands  with  the  growth  of  trade.     In  1846,  when 

**  The  largest  natnber  of  bflnkruptcies,  assignments,  or  liqaidations  and 
compoiitions — 17,240— was  in  1868.  The  average  for  1866-69  was  15,061. 
Appendix  to  *•  First  Report  of  Commission  on  Depression  of  Trade,"  p.  173. 

**  A  similar  increase  took  place  in  Scotland,  "Judicial  Returns  for  1880," 
pp.  72  and  73. 

^  The  depression  above  referred  to  dates  from  about  the  year  1875,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  period  of  prosperity  enjoyed  by  eertain  branches  of  trade 
in  the  years  1880  to  1888,  it  has  proceeded  with  tolerable  uniformity,  and  has 
affected  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country  generally,  but  more  especially  thosr 
branches  which  are  connected  with  agriculture. — "  Final  Report  of  Commission  oa 
"  Depression  of  Trade,"  p.  x. 
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new  railways  were  being  planned  and  carried  ont  on  a  large  scale, 
about  24,000  more  writs  were  issued  than  in  the  year  before.  But, 
aa  the  experience  of  1875-78  shows,  such  expansion  may  come  with 
a  contraction  of  trade  and  credit,  and  diminution  of  security 
and  confidence;  and,  indeed,  an  inflation  of  litigation  would 
seem  to  be  a  regular  sequel  to  commercial  crises.  The  largest 
amount  of  writs  ever  issued  within  the  period  considered  in 
this  paper  was  in  1866  (133,160).  This  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  experience  of  other  countries.  The  official  editor  of  the 
German  returns**  remarks  that  "the  great  changes  in  litigation 
"  take  place  in  regard  to  suits  respecting  contracts,  which 
*'  form  the  great  majority  of  actions.  This  may  be  the  i*esult 
''  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  contracts  and  an  extension 
**  of  credit,  but  it  may  be  the  outcome  of  a  change  ^for  the  worse 
*'  in  the  position  of  debtors  generally.  And  so  good  as  well  as 
'*  bad  times  may  give  rise  to  an  increase  of  litigation."  I  may 
add  that  the  course  of  litigation  since  1859  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  has,  in  the  main,  resembled  that  followed  in  England. 

Vicissitudes  in  trade  are  not,  however,  the  whole  explanation 
of  these  fluctuations.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  moral  changes 
tending  to  diminish  litigation  are  almost  everywhere  going  on.  In 
the  comedies  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  is  no 
more  popular  figure  than  the  haunter  of  courts,  the  man  who  is 
always  dabbling  in  law.  The  characters  in  Racine's  "Pleaders," 
"  Widow  Blackacre  "  in  Wycherley's  "  Plain  Dealer,"  and  the  inn- 
keeper in  "  The  Antiquary,*'  who  felt  a  pride  in  "  Hutchinson  v, 
"  Mackitchinson,"  "  a  ganging  plea  that  my  father  left  me,  and 
"  his  father  afore  left  to  him,"  are  examples  of  a  class  once  large. 
The  passion  for  litigation  is  the  motive  of  an  endless  number  of 
comedies,  a  favourite  text  of  moralists  and  satirists.  To-day 
such  a  theme  would  be  somewhat  pointless.  The  dramatist  who 
adopted  it  would  be  deemed  old  fashioned.  The  passion  is  rare, 
the  character  satirised  is  becoming  extinct.  When  we  meet  the 
perpetual  litigant  in  these  days  he  is  generally  found  to  be  a  half- 
witted dnpe  or  a  monster  of  egotism  and  vanity.  Elsewhere  and 
otherwise,  are  gratified  passions  which  once  revelled  in  law 
suits,  which  carried  them  from  court  to  court  and  transmitted 
them  from  generation  to  generation.  In  every  country  is  gprowing 
up  a  disbelief  in  the  power  of  the  best  constituted  courts  of  law  to 
give  to  a  litigant  full  money  value  for  what  he  spends  and  risks 
and  suffers.  An  Italian  jurist*'  speaks  of  "the  positivism  of  our 
"time,  which  esteems  compromises  and  arrangements  preferable 
"  to  the  uncertainty  of  litigation  " — that  is,  rarely  thinks  it  good 


«•  *' Justiz-Statistik,  1893,"  p.  107. 
"  "  Annali  di  Statistica,"  1886,  p.  163. 
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business  to  go  to  law.  I  know  a  firm  the  founders  of  which  never 
hesitated  about  suing  debtors,  and  the  present  members  of  which 
systematically  refrain  from  doing  so.  The  former  issued  a  writ, 
where  the  latter  merely  close  an  account.  This  is  only  an  example 
of  a  change  everywhere  taking  place.** 

A  second  point  which  comes  to  light  in  the  above  figures  is  the 
tendency  to  prefer  Inferior  Courts  with  their  simple  procedure. 
This  is  in  harmony  with  the  experience  of  most  countries. 
M.  G-arsonnet  in  his  "  Manual  of  Procedure "  draws  attention  to 
the  growing  disuse  of  the  ordinary  procedure  in  France,  and 
predicts  that  it  will  be  superseded  by  summary  procedure; 
and  the  figures  above  quoted  as  to  the  growth  of  the  business 
of  the  Inferioi*  Courts  tell  of  the  preference  in  this  country  for 
tribunals  in  which  procedure  is  prompt  and  cheap.  In  1859-62 
the  cases  begun  in  the  Superior  Courts  were  about  one-ninth  of 
those  begun  in  Inferior  Courts ;  in  1891-92  they  were  about  one- 
fourteenth  to  one-fifteenth. 

Crime  and  litigation  are,  it  has  been  suggested,  so  closely 
connected,  that  there  must  be  similar  fluctuations  in  both.  Civil 
litigation,  it  has  been  said,  is  "  forma  attenuata  di  activity  criminosa,'* 
or,  as  Sir  Henry  Maine  expresses  the  idea,  ''the  same  natural 
''  impulse  is  gratified  "  by  litigation  as  by  savage  warfare,  and, 
*'  hasty  appeals  to  a  judge  succeed  hurried  quarrels,  and  hereditary 
"  law  suits  take  the  place  of  ancestral  blood  feuds."  It  is 
impossible  here  to  deal  adequately  with  this  question — ^the 
synchronism  of  crime  and  litigation — which  well  deserves  to 
be  studied.  Only  this  much  may  be  said  in  passing:  the 
curves  describing  the  fluctuations  in  certain  forms  of  conten- 
tious business  closely  resemble  the  curves  descriptive  of  certain 
crimes,  and  the  curve  traced  by  the  figures  of  litigation  in  all  our 
Courts  from  year  to  year,  is  not  unlike  the  curve  to  be  found  in 
prison  statistics  descriptive  of  all  forms  of  crime.  Nor  will  this 
surprise  anyone  who  knows  how  capricious  are  the  divisions 
between  many  parts  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Law,  how  often  law 
suits  have  an  origin  similar  to  that  of  many  crimes,  and  how 
much  of  an  accident  it  may  sometimes  be  whether  a  dispute  will 
end  in  the  Central  Criminal  Court  or  the  Boyal  Courts  of  Justice. 

XIV. — Appellate  Courts. 

One  peculiarity  of  English  law  is  the  multiplicity  of  appeals 
which  it  allows.  Under  no  other  legal  system,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  is  it  possible  for  a  litigant  to  take  his  adversaries  to  three 

*•  See  Arnold's  "  Cultur  and  Bechtsleben,"  p.  279. 
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or  four  GourtB  in  saccession.  In  this  respect  since  the  Jndicatnre 
Acts  there  is  a  change.  At  Common  Law  there  were  no  appeals, 
properly  speaking,  in  regard  to  interlocutory  orders.  Error  could 
be  brought  only  upon  matters  appearing  upon  the  record. 
Between  Equity  and  Common  Law  existed  a  difference  in  this 
respect.  In  the  former  every  order  was  appealable  :  no  matter  of 
what  importance,  it  could  be  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

Unfortunately,  ae  it  seems  to  me,  this  rule  of  Equity  was 
imported  into  the  Judicature  Acts  without  the  qualification  which 
the  Judicature  Commissioners  suggested  (First  Report,  p.  24). 
Unfortunately,  too,  has  sprung  up  the  practice  of  giving  a 
successful  appellant  costs,  not  merely  in  the  Court  above,  but  in 
the  Court  below.  The  result  appears  in  the  following  figures. 
And  first  as  to  appeals  to  the  House  of  Lords : — 


Table  44. — Appeals  to  House  of 

Lords, 

• 

Appeals,  Error. 
PiMeaited. 

JndgmeuU 
DeUvered. 

Affirmed 
(including 

AfflrmaUon 
with 

Variations). 

Rerened 

(inciuding 

Eevenal  in 

part). 

1891-92 

»87-90 

34 
48 

35 
37 
31 

a; 

26 

30 

37 
33 
26 
23 

27 
19 
16 
17 
19 

19 
21 
18 
»9 
17 

H 
12 
12 
M 

7 
12 

'83-86 

7 

'79-82 

4 

»75-78 

8 

'71-74 

5 

'67-70 

3 

'63-66 

6 

'69-62 

6 

Increase  per  cent 

+  13-3 

+  95 

.... 

.... 

Two  reflections  will  probably  occur  to  most  persons.  One  will 
be  as  to  the  small  number  of  appeals  presented  and  heard ;  they 
do  not  much  exceed  the  average  number  of  appeals  and  writs  of 
error  (total  291)  presented  in  1813-23.  They  do  not  equal  the 
n amber  of  appeals  and  writs  of  error  presented  in  1795,  1796,  and 
1797,  the  numbers  in  which  were  41,  40,  and  51."  Another 
reflection  will  be  as  to  the  variety  in  the  percentages  of  reversals. 
The  three  periods  in  which  a  decision,  the  subject  of  appeal,  was 
most  in  jeopardy  were  1859-62,  1875-78,  and  1887-90.  What  do 
the  great  differences  from  time  to  time  signify  either  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  Courts  whose  decisions 
are  reversed  ?  To  those  conversant  with  the  statistics  of  former 
years  a  third  reflection  will  occur.  The  percentage  of  cases  heard 
to  cases  presented  is  higher  than  it  was,  and  is  increasing;  the 
«  "  Bentham's  Works,"  toI.  v.  Table  VII. 
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evil  denounced  by  Bentbam  of  sbam  appeals  fostered  bj  the 
practice  of  staying  execntion  in  the  case  of  writs  of  error,  and 
intended  chiefly  as  menaces  and  annoyances,  is  less  than  it  was. 
In  this  part  of  litigation,  as  in  some  others,  is  more  reality. 

Dealing  next  with  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  it  is 
desirable  to  separate  the  appeals  on  the  Chancery  side  from  the 
Common  Law  appeals. 

Table  45. — (a.)  Chancery  Appeals, 


Yxnal  Appeals. 

Interlocutory  Appeals. 

Set  Dowu. 

Heard. 

Set  Down. 

Heard. 

1891-92  

143 
163 
181 
211 
112 
143 

135 
149 
182 
119 
95 
'o5 

81 
84 
139 
151 
149 
114 

75 
71 

'88-90  

'85-87  

134 

136       - 
130 

'82-84  

'79-81  

'76-78  

101 

Decrease  or  increase  "I 
per  cent J 

+  285 

-28-8 

-25*7 

(b.)  Queen's 

Bench  Appeals. 

Final  i 
Set  Do^  n. 

ppeals. 

Interlocutory  Appeals. 

Heard. 

Set  Down. 

Heard. 

1891-92  

'88-90  

'85-87  

'82-«4 

'79-81  

'76-78  

175 
151 
159 
160 
138 
177 

144 
IZ9 
141 
118 
127 
126 

116 
144 
159 
149 
107 
65 

107 
134 
138 
139 
89 
48 

Decrease  or  increase  1 
per  cent j 

-1-7 

+  14-2 

+  110 

+  "3 

(c.)  Total  Appeals, 


Final  Appeals. 

Interlocutory  Appeals. 

Set  Down. 

Heard. 

Set  Down. 

Heard. 

1891-92  

336 
334 
362 
403 
26G 
349 

298 
296 
344 

^5S 
i35 
^51 

220 
245 
312 
325 
263 
172 

200 

'88-90  

*i5 
292 
290 
224 
152 

'85-87  

*82  84  

'79-81  

'76-78  \ 

Decrease  or  increase  1 
per  cent J 

-37 

+  17-3 

+  28 

+  31-5 

Looking  at  these  figures'^  one  sees — 
(a.)  The  small  increase  in  the  number  of  final  appeals. 
»•  See  also  "  Judicial  SUtistics,"  1867,  p.  iii. 
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(6.)  The  great  increase  in  the  interlocutory  appeals  in  the 
Qneen's  Bench,  and  their  remarkable  increase  after  the  Judicature 
Acts.  It  is  curious  that,  while  in  the  Chancery  Division  there 
is  a  considerable  decline  in  the  interlocutory  appeals,  those  in 
the  other  Division  have  considerably  increased.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed  that  they  form  a  larger  proportion  of  the  whole  number 
of  appeals  in  the  Queen's  Bench  than  in  the  Chancery. 

In  recent  years,  for  some  reasons  which  I  cannot  tell,  the 
resnlts  of  the  appeals  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  are  no  longer  given ; 
but  I  should  be  surprised  if  the  reversals  much  exceeded  or  fell 
short  of  a  fourth  to  a  third.  In  regard  to  one  class  of  cases — 
appeals  from  the  Admiralty  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  appeals 
from  inferior  Courts  to  the  Admiralty — ^the  percentage  is  higher. 
This  is  explained  no  doubt  by  the  large  powers  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  as  to  drawing  inferences,  and  the  extent  to  which  these 
cases  turn  on  obscure  facts  seen  in  different  lights  by  different 
minds. 

Appeals  from  Admiralty  Decrees. 


1891-92 
*88-90 
'85-87 
*82-84 
'79-81 
'76-78 


Affirmed. 


9 
iz 

13 

10 

6 


Reversed. 


3 
4 
4 
6 
8 
5 


Appeals  from  Inferior  Courts  to  Admiralty, 


1891-92 
'88-90 
'85-87 
'82-84 


Affirmed. 


Keverted. 


6 
4 
2 

4 


1  have  already  referred  to  the  diminution  of  the  motions  for 
new  trials  since  Mr.  Finlay's  Act  (53  &  54  Vict.,  c.  44)  was 
passed.  No  more  important  change  in  procedure  has  taken  place 
in  recent  times  than  that  recorded  in  these  figures  as  to  motions 
for  new  trials. 

Table  46.  —Motions  for  New  Trials. 


1891-92  144 

'87-90  102 

'83-86  4Z9 

79-82  437 

'75-78  418 

71-74  581 


1867-70 594 

'63-66 575 

'59-62 s^z 


Decrease —76  pr.  cnt. 
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The  changes  may  be  thas  expressed:  In  1859-62  there  was 
approximately  one  motion  for  a  new  trial  for  about  every  fonr 
cases  tried ;  in  fact  it  is  scarcely  too  mnch  to  say  that  every  verdict 
of  a  jury  was  by  some  lawyers  regarded  as  primd  facie  proper 
to  be  reviewed.  In  1892  there  was  one  such  motion  for  about 
every  twenty. 

XV. — The  Strength  of  the  Legal  Profession. 

Having  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  litigious 
work  of  the  different  Courts,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention 
a  few  facts  as  to  the  changes  in  the  number  of  persons  con- 
ducting the  work  of  litigation.  Time  does  not  permit  a  statement 
as  to  the  changes  in  the  number  of  judges  and  judicial  officials 
since  1859  ;  but  from  the  census  returns  have  been  taken  a  few 
figures  as  to  the  number  of  barristers  and  solicitors,  and  other 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  in  England  and  Wales : — 


Barrister* 
and  Solicitora. 

Law  Clerks,  8mj. 

Total  Legal 
Proression. 

Popalation. 

1891 

19,978 
17,386 
16,894 
14,557 

27,540 
24,602 
18,886 
16,605 

47,518 
43,641 
37,827 
34,991 

'81 

71 

'61 

Increase  per  cent 

+  37-2 

+  65-9 

+  35-8 

+  44-02 

Making  allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  returns  for  1861,  1871, 
and  1881,  include  law  students  and  others,  not  included  in  the 
returns  for  1891,  the  real  increase  in  the  legal  profession  is  about 
^o  per  cent.  1  may  add  that  in  Scotland  during  the  same  period 
the  ranks  of  the  legal  profession  increased  44*6  per  cent.,  while 
in  Ireland  the  increase  was  only  2*2  per  cent. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  the 
barristers  whose  names  appear  in  the  "  Law  List"  actually  practise. 
But  the  solicitors  engaged  in  the  practice  of  their  profession  may 
be  assumed  to  be  equal  to  the  number  taking  out  stamped 
certificates. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  authorities  at  Somerset  House  I  am 
enabled  to  give  these  details : — 


Ix)ndoii  Ccrtificatea. 

Country  Certiflcatea.     |          Total. 

1893 

5,4c8 
3,393 
3,4^9 

9,681 
6,837 
6,848 

15,089 
10,230 
10,267 

'60 

'59 

Increase  per  cent 

+  58-1 

+  41-3 

+  47 
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kgainst  drawing  plausible  but  false 
[t  is  not  a  necessary  inference  that 
•m  less  work;  one  must  not  lose 
lawyers,  that  contentions  matters 
'  business.  Still  it  is  remarkable 
i  in  the  manner  already  descHbed, 
ofession  should  have  increased  in 
t.,  and  that  in  London  in  the  same 
as  increased  by  58  per  cent.** 

estions  as  to  Legal  Statistics, 

r)t  the  least  important,  1  can  only 
»  which  I  have  had  in  view  is  to 
J  an  improvement  in  the  statistics 
pposed  that  in  saying  so  1  criticise 
preparation  of  the  present  returns ; 
year  with  care  and  accuracy,|^as  I, 
mistakes  in  this  paper,  freely  own. 
remove  are  due  to  the  perpetua- 

1  attorneys  and  solicitors  was  2,371 ;  it  is 
1  the  same  year  the  number  of  country 
it  is  now  upwards  of  6,900." — "  Cooper's 
*'  In  the  same  period  of  time  the  bar  has 
fi  1827  the  number  of  barristers  was  966  ; 
"  The  same  writer  gives  the  followiDg* 
»f  barristers,  London  and  country  attorneys 
's  counsel,  sergeants-at-law,  and  counsel  on 


301 

citors  in  London,  West-  \  ,  ^m 

irk,  and  their  enyirons ....  /  » 

id  attorneys   2,695 

8,957 

txrantry  attorneys  and  solicitors,  Queen's 
1  the  different  circuits  in  the  year  1850 : — 

kders  and  conyeyancers  at  1     «  „-« 
)leader8  and  conreyancers  1        ,qq 

3,361 

dtors  residing  in  London,  I 

;h  of  Southwark,  or  their  V    3,209 

;ors,  notaries,  &c.,  residing  1 

'ket  towns,  and  principal  V    6,906 

88 J 

10,115 
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tion  of  a  system  settled  in  1859,  when  the  framers  bad  not  the 
examples  of  several  other  countries  to  guide  them — a  system 
then  intended  to  be  only  provisional.  The  weakness  of  the 
present  plan  is  that  it  is  no  plan  at  all ;  it  is  not  the  outcome  of 
careful  consideration  of  present  essentials.  Each  Court  has  made 
retnms  too  much  in  its  own  way.  The  consequence  is  that  there 
are  needless  differences,  needless  repetitions ;  that  we  get  what  we 
do  not  want,  and  do  not  get  what  we  do  want.  What  is  to  be  gained 
from  the  information  every  year  recorded  of  the  amount  of  claims 
submitted  for  assessment  to  the  Admiralty  Registrar  assisted  by 
merchants  ?  The  figures  we  know  are  somewhat  arbitrary,  filled 
in  very  much  at  random.  Who  wishes  to  learn  the  precise 
number  of  affidavits  filed  in  the  Central  Office?  This  can  be 
useful  only  as  a  check  on  the  amount  of  fees.  Why  should 
accurate  information  be  given  as  to  affirmations  and  reversals  of 
decisions  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  nothing  be  told  as  to  the 
results  in  the  Court  of  Appeal?  Why  should  there  be  no  sta- 
tistics as  to  suits  in  formd  pauperis^  and  only  meagre  information 
as  to  the  results  of  executions  ?  Why  should  there  be  no  returns 
as  to  the  cases  tried  in  each  Assize  town  ?  Few  things  are  more 
tantalizing  in  a  statistical  inquiry  than  returns  for  certain  years 
based  upon  one  principle,  followed  by  others  based  upon  another. 
Why  have  such  changes  been  repeatedly  made  since  1859?  I 
might  multiply  such  questions.  Here  I  will  only  suggest  that 
there  should  be  sketched,  with  the  assistance  of  lawyers,  and  with 
the  French,  German,  and  Italian  statistics  as  models,  a  plan  to 
which,  so  far  as  possible,  the  returns  of  all  courts  should  conform, 
^uch  returns  would  be  silent  about  some  things  now  recorded,  but 
they  would  show  us  clearly  the  following  points : — 

(a.)  The  judicial  strength  of  each  court,  and  the  number  of  its 
officers ; 

(b.)  The  revenue  derived  from  fees  and  otherwise  of  each  court; 

(c.)  The  population  within  the  circuits  or  jurisdiction  of  each 
court  with  limited  or  local  jurisdiction ; 

(d.)  The  business  of  each  court  for  the  year  and  the  fluctu- 
ations from  year  to  year  ; 

(e.)  The  duration  of  suits ; 

(/.)  The  amounts  for  which  they  are  brought ; 

(gr.)  A  systematic  analysis  of  the  different  kinds  of  actions. 

In  short,  we  should  have  a  Legal  Budget — a  clear  statement 

of  the  legal  history  of  the  year,  so  arranged  that  judicial  statistics 

would  be  accurate  records  of  the  pulsations  of  national  life,  and 

documents  of  priceless  value  as  to  moral  and  material  changes." 

^*  Since  the  paper  was  read,  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  appointed  a  oommittee^  on 
which  the  writer  has  heen  invited  to  serve,  to  consider  the  revision  of  the  Judicial 
Statistics.  ^  t 
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APPENDIX  A. 


By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Paget,  of  the  Liverpool  ■  District 
Registry,  I  am  enabled  to  give  the  following  analysis  of  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Liverpool  District  Registry,  Qaeen's  Bench 
Division : — 

Analysis  of  First  and  Second  Thousand  Actions  in  1891  from  the 
Cause  Book. 


First  Thontand. 

Second  ThoQiand. 

1.  Dropped  before  appearance  

850 

130 

267 

59 

12 

18 
6 

10 
5 

29 
101 

13 

335 
no 

2.         „        after            „           

3.  Kinal  1u<^  cement  on  non-aPDParance. 

301 
86 

4.                  „                Order  14    

6.  Order  for  judgment  (0. 14)  drawn  up, 

without  judgment 

6.  Final  judgment  on  trial    

} 

zo 
0 

7.                                   reference 

6 

8.  „                want  of  pleading  

9.  Other  final  judgments  

5 
I 

10.  Actions  dosed  without  iudinnent    

28 

11,  Kemoved  to  London  

81 

12.           „           County  Courts  

18 

1,000 

J, 000 

The  above  Jinal  judgments  classified  as 
regards  amount  (exclusive  of  costs). 

Not  exceeding  ^ol 

180 
83 
44 
30 
13 
7 

241 

79 
38 

Exceeding  ^ol,  and  not  exceeding  loo? 

„        lool.               „                2col 

.,        200^.                 ,,                  ^ool 

28 

..           KOOl.                      *.                    I.OCOZ 

6 

,1           I,0OO2 r  — 

7 

•} 

857 

399 

Average  amount  of  final  judgment  (exdnsivc 
of  costs) 

121 

119 

APPENDIX    B. 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  memorandnm  prepared  by 
one  who,  as  a  Master  of  the  Supreme  Court,  has  had  long  and 
wide  experience : — 

"  Under  a  rule  of  1853,  in  force  until  the  Judicature  Act,  there 
**  was  a  '  Scale  of  payments  to  be  allowed  to  witnesses,'  under 
''  which  a  professional  man  attending  as  a  witness  was  allowed  one 
".  guinea  per  diem  if  the  action  were  tried  in  the  town  in  which  ho 
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"  resided,  and  two  to  three  guineas  per  diem  if  resident  at  a  distance 
"  from  the  place  of  trial.  Shortly  after  the  new  Rules  came  into 
"  force  it  was  decided  on  appeal  from  a  Master  that  the  scale  was 
'^  no  longer  in  force,  and  that  the  Master  should  allow  a  reasonable 
"  amount  to  witnesses.  One  guinea  or  three  guineas  per  diem  for 
"  an  *  eminent  *  physician,  engineer,  or  surveyor,  who  may  require 
"  fifty  guineas  per  diem  for  his  services,  is  obviously  not  a  reason- 
"  able  sum.  Consequently  the  cost  of  a  trial,  as  far  as  payment 
"  to  witnesses  is  concerned,  is  very  much  greater  than  it  was 
*^  under  the  old  system.  But  it  is  not  only  the  allowance  to 
*'  witnesses  for  their  attendance  at  the  trial  which  is  increased. 
"  Under  the  new  Rules  the  taxing  officers  are  required  to  allow 
"  the  expense  of  procuring  evidence.  This  is  also  new ;  and  under 
"  this  Rule  the  expense  of  surveys  and  witnesses  '  qualifying '  to 
"  give  evidence  is  allowed  as  between  party  and  party.  To  enable 
'^  an  engineer  to  give  evidence  as  to  an  engine  having  been  con- 
*'  structed  according  to  a  contract,  or  a  physician  to  tell  the  extent 
\  '^  of  injury  sustained  by  a  passenger  in  a  railway  accident,  or  a 
"  surveyor  to  say  how  far  property  has  been  *  injuriously  afEected  * 
"  by  a  nuisance,  these  skilled  witnesses  must  see  the  engine,  or 
"  passenger,  or  property,  and  report  to  the  plaintiffs  or  defendant's 
"  solicitor  on  the  subject.  They  must  be  men  eminent  in  their 
"  profession,  as  they  are  expected  to  be  rigorously  cross-examined 
'*  at  the  trial,  and  opposed  to  similar  witnesses  for  the  adverse 
"  party  who  are  expected  to  be  called  in  support  of  an  opposite 
"  view  of  the  matter.  For  all  such  services  these  eminent  gentle- 
"  men  expect  to  be  liberally  paid,  and  as  far  as  such  payments 
"  appear  to  the  taxing  officer  to  be  reasonable,  he  has  to  allow 
**  them  as  between  party  and  party.  To  some  extent  this  may  be 
"  only  transferring  the  expense  to  the  party  who  is  ultimately 
"  found  to  be  in  the  wrong,  and  who  therefore  ought  to  bear  it. 
'*  But  we  imagine  that  the  fact  of  its  being  chargeable  against  the 
"  opposite  party  would  render  the  solicitor  getting  up  the  case  less 
*'  careful  in  subjecting  his  client  to  such  expenses.  On  the  same 
"  principle  of  allowing  a  successful  litigant  a  reasonable  indemnity 
"  as  to  costs  in  cases  where  more  than  one  trial  is  necessary  from 
"  the  first  having  proved  abortive,  he  is  now  allowed  the  costs  of 
"  all  abortive  trials ;  so  that,  if  a  verdict  be  set  aside  on  account 
"  of  misdirection  of  the  judge,  or  as  being  against  the  weight  of 
"  evidence,  or  if  the  jury  are  unable  to  agree  to  a  verdict,  the 
"  costs  of  the  first  trial  as  well  as  of  all  subsequent  trials  are 
"  allowed  to  the  successful  party.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say 
"  this  is  not  right ;  but  it  of  course  greatly  increases  the  costs  as 
"  between  party  and  party.  We  might  state  other  instances  in 
"  which  party  and  party  costs  are  increased;  but  the  above,  we 
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"  think,  the  most  important,  and  it  is  clear  from  thorn  that  tho 
"  costs  an  nnsuccessful  litigant  has  to  pay  to  his  opponent  are 
"  considerable,  and  often  rninons.  He  may  well  hesitate  to  take 
'*  his  case  into  conrt  unless  he  has  a  very  clear  one.  It  follows 
*'  that  a  respectable  solicitor  will  frequently  advise  his  client  to 
"  compromise  or  resort  to  the  arbitration  of  a  layman,  when  the 
*'  matter  may  be  decided  in  a  rough  and  ready  fashion,  and 
*'  probably  as  justly,  at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost.  We  are 
"  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  the  fear  of  having  to  pay  tho 
"  adversary's  heavy  bill  of  costs  that  prevents  cases  being  taken 
**  into  court  for  trial.  The  adversary  can  have  his  costs  taxed 
"  immediately  after  the  verdict,  and  issue  execution  unless  the 
**  amount  is  paid  forthwith.  The  solicitor's  bill  of  costs  against 
**  his  client  is  not  so  pressing  a  matter.  The  solicitor,  not  wishing 
"  to  lose  his  client,  may  give  him  time  to  pay,  or  reduce  his  own 
''  charges,  when  the  result  of  the  litigation  has  been  advei*se  to 
"  his  client.  It  appears  to  us  that,  with  the  exception  of  actions 
"  which  can  be  disposed  of  under  Order  XIV,  the  effect  of  the 
'*  Judicature  Acts  and  Rules  is  to  cause  a  considerable  increase  in 
"  the  costs  of  litigation." 


Discussion  on  Mr.  Macdonell's  Paper. 

Sir  R-awson  W.  Rawson,  in  opening  the  discussion,  regretted  that 
the  chair  that  evening  was  not  tilled  by  some  gentleman  with 
a  greater  knowledge  of  legal  subjects  than  he  himself  possessed. 
But  as  a  statistician,  he  could  not  fail  to  recognise  the  great 
service  which  Mr.  Macdonell  had  rendered  by  opening  up  this  new 
chapter  of  British  history.  He  was  quite  sure  that  the  litigation 
and  legislation  of  a  country  (even  more  than  the  ballads,  as  was 
usually  said)  indicated  the  character  of  the  people.  The  author 
had  pointed  out  how  defective  our  judicial  statistics  were,  in  details 
which  would  be  most  instructive  in  enabling  statisticians  to  judge 
of  the  progress  of  litigation  in  this  country ;  and  he  hoped  that 
the  authorities  would  follow  the  example  of  other  countries  in 
furnishing  to  the  economist,  the  moralist,  and  the  philanthropist, 
the  means  of  guidance  in  their  efforts. 

Mr.  H.  CuiTYNGHAMB  thought  that  anyone  who  had  observed 
the  bar  for  several  years,  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
greater  certainty  of  litigation  at  the  present  time,  a  phenomenon 
which  would  account  for  some  of  the  statistics  in  the  paper.  It 
was  much  more  possible  now  to  foresee,  at  the  commencement  of 
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a  case,  what  the  termination  would  be,  and  to  advise  a  client 
accordingly.  This  greater  certainty  was  due  to  several  canses, 
one  of  which  was  the  greater  powers  of  amendment  which  the  jndge 
now  possessed.  Formerly  a  mere  technical  error  might  invalidate 
the  whole  proceedings,  but  the  powers  of  amendment  by  judges 
were  now  very  wide,  and  it  had  even  been  held  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal  to  be  the  duty  of  the  judge  not  to  allow  an  action  to  be 
defeated  for  want  of  joinder  of  parties  or  other  technical  flaw. 
These  alterations  had  been  introduced  in  order  to  secure  a  fair 
trial ;  and  as  a  consequence,  there  was  now  much  less  tendency  on 
the  part  of  a  man  who  knew  ho  was  in  the  wrong  to  embark  in 
litigation,  and  trust  to  some  chance  to  enable  him  to  defeat  his 
opponent,  and  that  this  was  the  case  was  shown  partly  by  the 
statistics  in  the  paper.  The  diminution  in  trials  by  jury  wap  an 
indication  of  this.  In  some  cases  it  was  of  course  held  to  be  very 
desirable  to  have  a  jury ;  for  instance,  at  Manchester  the  juries 
were  considered  very  good  in  trying  patent  cases,  as  the  members 
of  the  jury  were  a  great  deal  connected  with  machinery.  But 
patent  cases  now  were  generally  tried  by  a  judge.  There  was 
always  an  element  of  uncertainty  in  going  before  a  jury.  The 
decrease  in  the  number  of  motions  for  new  trials  also  pointed  to 
the  greater  certaiuty  of  litigation,  at  least  in  its  initial  stages,  at 
the  present  time.  Every  legal  adviser  now  felt  better  able  to 
advise  his  client  as  to  the  result  of  a  case,  because  he  had  more 
confidence  that,  on  the  whole,  the  real  merits  of  the  case  woald 
prevail  in  court ;  and  this  feeling  was  in  harmony  with  the  figures 
placed  before  them  that  evening. 

Dr.  B.  GiFFEN  said  that  he  should  like  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
excellent  work  that  Mr.  Macdonell  had  performed,  in  picking  out 
certain  leading  facts  from  the  jumble  of  our  judicial  statistics.  To 
give  a  mere  record  of  the  business  of  the  courts  seemed  to  be  the 
principle  on  which  the  statistics  had  been  framed,  but  that  was 
not  what  they  wished  to  know  statistically.  The  conclusions  at 
which  the  author  had  arrived,  as  to  the  diminution  of  litigation, 
and  especially  as  to  the  diminution  of  the  litigious  spirit,  in  this 
country,  were  of  very  great  interest,  and  he  thought  that  this  was 
an  important  result  of  an  advancing  civilisation.  He  could  have 
wished  to  see  some  statistics  as  to  the  cost  of  litigation,  viewed 
economically.  Professor  Hector  of  Glasgow  had  lately  advocated 
the  opinion  that  it  would  be  extremely  desirable  for  the  State  to 
prevent  litigation  altogether,  by  informing  litigants  that,  if  they 
wished  to  bring  a  case  before  the  courts,  they  must  first  satisfy 
an  "  agent  of  the  State  **  that  there  was  a  primd  feLcie  case  for 
discussion.  When  this  had  been  done,  the  defendant  on  the  other 
side  would  be  required  to  satisfy  another  agent;  and  if  those 
officers  declared,  not  in  the  interests  of  the  litigants,  but  in  the 
interest  of  the  State,  that  there  was  a  primd  facie  case  for  discus- 
sion, then  the  whole  cost  of  this  permitted  litigation  would  fall  on 
the  community  at  large.  In  this  way  the  parties  would  be  able  to 
get  justice  without  expense  to  themselves.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
this  point  of  view  was  worth  study,  because  the  duty  of  the 
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Government  was  to  provide  a  certain  law  for  the  community,  and 
it  was  not  fair  to  throw  npon  a  particular  individnal  the  whole 
expense,  not  of  litigating  about  the  facts  of  a  case,  but,  as  often 
happened,  of  finding  out  for  the  benefit  of  other  people  what  the 
actual  law  was.  Another  point  of  very  great  importance  was  a 
reform  in  the  judicial  statistics.  There  was  very  little  comparison 
in  the  paper  between  the  statistics  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  anyone  who  had  studied  the  judicial  statistics  must  be 
aware  that  the  terminology  of  the  law  was  so  different  in  the  three 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to 
make  any  comparison.  There  were  other  defects;  and  the  best 
suggestion  which  he  (Dr.  Giffen)  had  to  give,  was  that  the  sooner 
Mr.  Macdonell  wbus  entrusted  with  the  writing  of  a  report  annually 
upon  the  judicial  statistics,  and  bringing  out  some  results  from 
them,  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  utility  of  the  volumes  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  John  Glover  was  afraid  that  Professor  Hector's  scheme, 
mentioned  by  the  last  speaker,  would  not  answer.  It  might  be 
advantageous  for  those  who  sued  in  forma  pauperis  (in  which  suits 
it  was  actually  in  force),  but  he  did  not  think  that  the  whole 
litigation  of  a  country  could  be  carried  out  on  that  principle. 
Law  without  penalty  would  lack  one  of  its  essential  features. 
Mr.  Macdonell's  figures  confirmed  the  universal  impression  that 
commercial  cases  were  not  now  so  common  as  they  were.  A 
statement  by  an  Italian  jurist,  quoted  in  the  paper,  snowed  ''the 
reason  why,"  which  amounted  simply  to  this :  that  it  did  not  pay 
to  go  to  law.  Englishmen  acted  on  that  idea,  and  he  agreed  with 
the  author  that  there  was  a  considerable  reduction  in  litigation. 
The  reason  was  not  because  the  amount  of  business  was  less,  nor 
because  there  was  a  greater  amount  of  goodwill  among  men,  nor 
because  there  was  more  honesty.  But  he  was  inclined  to  think 
that  one  cause,  at  all  events,  was  the  greater  accuracy  in  conducting 
business ;  people  were  more  clever,  and  made  contracts  under  which 
it  was  not  so  easy  to  sue  them  with  success  if  they  defrauded  those 
with  whom  they  dealt.  But  »  stronger  reason  was  that  litigation 
did  not  pay.  People  saw  the  waste  of  time  and  money  involved 
in  going  to  law,  and  the  utter  uncertainty  as  to  how  long  a  case 
would  last,  and  how  much  would  have  to  be  spent.  Our  courts 
were  now  a  luxury  in  which  only  the  rich  could  indulge:  a 
sad  reflection  on  our  boasted  civilisation.  Those  who  were  not 
rich  had  to  put  up  with  the  wrongs  they  suffered;  remedy  by 
litigation  being  so  often  a  greater  evil  than  the  original  wrong.  He 
(Mr.  Glover)  hoped  to  see  the  day  when  lawyers  would  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  render  the  courts  inac- 
cessible by  heavy  costs;  when  they  would  abolish  the  ancient 
terms,  and  have  the  courts  open  like  the  Bank  of  England,  on 
every  day  of  the  year,  Sundays  and  holidays  excepted.  He  hoped 
that  the  present  arrangements  would  give  place  to  cheaper  law ; 
not  law  for  nothing,  for  that  he  thought  would  not  be  an  advantage 
to  the  community.  One  result  of  the  present  system  was*  that 
nearly    all    contracts    now    contained    an    "arbitration    clause." 
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Litigants  employed  in  business  went  to  persons  engaged  in  tlie 
same  trade,  because  they  felt  that  it  was  better  to  put  up  with  the 
rough  justice  thej  could  get  in  this  way,  than  incur  the  uncertain- 
ties and  expense  of  the  law  courts. 

Mr.  W.  J.  R-.  PocHiN  asked  whether  the  explanation  of  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  verdicts,  including  judgment-s,  for  de- ' 
fendants  (Table  11)  was  to  be  found  in  the  diminution  of  trials  by 
jury.  But  whether  that  were  so  or  not,  he  could  not  see  how  that 
table  justified  the  statement  that  it  was  now  possible  to  give  a 
more  decided  opinion  than  formerly  as  to  the  result  of  litigation. 
It  was  the  plain tifE  who  launched  the  action ;  the  defendant  had  no 
option  as  to  whether  his  name  should  appear  on  a  writ.  Consider- 
ing then  that  the  percentage  of  decisions,  whether  by  judge  or 
jury,  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  had  been  constantly  increasing, 
that  fact  rather  seemed  to  show  that  the  uncertainty  of  litigation 
had  increased.  It  seemed  to  him  therefore  that  there  was  some 
further  explanation  required.  The  author  had  stated  that  at 
present  the  successful  appellant  was  often  allowed  the  costs  of 
both  courts.  He  (Mr.  Pochin)  understood  that  before  the 
Judicature  Act  was  passed  the  suitor  who  obtained  a  reversal  of 
the  first  decision  was  only  allowed  his  costs  in  the  superior  court, 
on  the  ground  that  the  fault  lay  with  the  judge;  and  thus  the 
man,  although  perfectly  right,  had  to  pay  the  costs  o£  the  first 
part  of  the  litigation.  This  had  been  amended  by  the  Judicature 
Act,  and  yet  the  author  deplored  the  alteration.  He  could  not 
agree  that  recent  litigation  had  increased  the  number  of  appeals 
to  the  High  Court  to  any  great  extent,  as  only  nine  final  appeals 
had  been  set  down  for  hearing  in  the  Chancery  Division  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  sittings.  He  would  like  to  ask  also 
whether  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  writs  issued  in  the  superior 
courts  of  common  law  since  1863-66  (see  Table  1)  was  due  simply 
to  the  decrease  of  litigation  per  se,  or  to  any  increase  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  county  or  inferior  courts. 

Mr.  F.  Hendbies  pointed  out  tliat  although  the  barristers  and 
solicitors  complained,  like  other  classes,  of  want  of  occupation,  yet 
it  seemed  that  they  could  afford  to  keep  more  servants  in  the  form 
of  law  clerks,  for  the  number  of  these  latter  had  increased  by 
66  per  cent,  during  the  thirty  years.  Although  therefore 
the  profits  of  litigation  were  not  so  great  as  in  former  times,  it 
seemed  that  the  amount  of  occupation  to  be  divided  amongst  the 
persons  engaged  in  the  profession  must  have  been  kept  up  to  the 
level  of  past  years,  probably  by  the  satisfactory  increase  in  non- 
litigious  business. 

Mr.  Macdonell,  in  reply,  said  that  he  could  not,  in  spite  of 
what  Mr.  Pochin  had  subsequently  said,  but  agree  with  Mr. 
Cunynghame  as  to  the  greater  certainty  of  litigation.  In  saying 
that  the  results  were  more  certain,  he  meant  that  it  was  easier  to 
calculate  that  a  decision  would  be  given  in  accordance  with  the 
real  merits  of  the  case,  and  not  upon  any  adventitious  circumstances 
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connected  with  it.  One  of  the  points  he  had  tried  to  bring  ont 
-was  that  procedure  in  litigation  was,  on  the  whole,  simpler  and 
swifter  than  formerly,  in  that  cases  were  now  conducted  with 
more  regard  to  the  substantial  justice  of  the  matter  than  at  any 
other  time.  It  seemed  very  remarkable  and  unsatis^tory  that  the 
judicial  statistics  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  should  be 
dealt  with  according  to  three  absolutely  different  methods ;  aud  he 
endorsed  Dr.  Giffen*s  suggestion  that  an  endeavour  shonld  be 
made  to  reduce  them  to  order  and  nniformiiy.  Mr.  Glover 
appeared  to  think  that  litigation  would  shortly  become  an  obsolete 
pastime ;  but,  although  the  figures  showed  a  diminution  of  litiga- 
tion, yet  they  showed  also  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  present 
litigation  was  concerned  with  solid  disputes,  which  could  not  easily 
be  settled  in  any  other  way,  unless  a  change  for  which  people 
were  not  yet  prepared  was  made.  As  to  the  practice  which  now 
existed  of  giving  costs  upon  appeal  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  in 
the  court  below,  it  seemed  to  him  rather  hard  that  me  man  who 
had  succeeded  in  the  first  courts  and  failed  in  the  second,  should 
have  to  pay  the  costs  in  both.  If  the  law  had  been  wrongly 
interpreted  or  was  obscure,  why  should  he  suffer?  It  was  not 
easy  to  answer  Mr.  Pochin's  question  as  to  whether  the  decrease 
in  the  superior  courte  was  due  to  an  absolute  reduction  of  the 
cases,  or  to  a  transfer  of  the  cases  to  the  coimiy  courte.  There  had 
been  a  transfer,  but  he  surmised  that,  on  the  whole,  the  principal 
cause  was  an  actual  reduction  in  litigation. 
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A  Comparison  of  the  Growth  of  Wealth  in  France  and  England, 
also  of  their  Economic  Conditions,  specially  with  reference  to 
their  Agricultural  Systems,  and  their  Position  in  case  of  War. 
By  Willlam  J.  Harris,  Esq, 

[Read  before  the  Bojal  Statistical  Society,  19th  June,  1894. 
Sir  Bawbon  W.  Rawbon,  K.O.M.G.,  Hon.  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair.] 

To  compare  the  results  of  the  economic  systems  of  two  nations 
living  side  by  side,  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  consider  the 
conditions  nnder  which  they  have  existed  for  a  considerable 
period,  and  also  to  take  into  account  any  special  circumstances 
which  have  retarded,  or  conduced  to,  the  advance  of  either.  If 
the  circumstances  were  quite  parallel  and  the  advantages  equally 
balanced,  save  and  except  a  difference  in  the  economic  systems, 
the  result  could  be  held  to  prove  the  soundness  of  that  economic 
system  which  that  nation  with  the  greatest  increase  in  national 
wealth  had  adopted. 

Great  Britain  from  1800  to  1841. 

For  the  first  forty-five  years  of  this  century  Great  Britain  lived 
under  a  protectionist  regime.  In  the  earlier  years  the  prices  of 
wheat  were  very  high  indeed,  in  fact  fi*om  1801  to  1820  the  price 
in  currency  averaged  85s.  9c?.  per  quarter.  Gold  was  at  that  time  at 
a  premium,  but  even  allowing  for  this,  the  average  sterling  price 
must  have  been  at  least  75s.  It  is  difficult  to  assert  with  any 
certainty  what  was  then  the  amount  of  our  national  wealth; 
Porter  in  his  "  Progress  of  the  Nation,"  asserts  that  the  personal 
property  in  1841  amounted  to  2,ooo,ooo,oooZ.*  Fixed  property  he 
estimated  for  Great  Britain  alone  at  a  rental  value  of  95,284,000/.,* 
and  if  one  were  to  compute  this  at  a  purchase  value  of  twenty 
years,  the  capital  would  amount  to  about  1,900,000,000/.  Mr. 
Porter  takes  no  notice  of  property  held  abroad,  nor  does  he  include 
Ireland.  By  his  system  of  valuation  the  national  debt  would  be 
included  as  part  of  the  national  wealth,  but  the  government 
property  would  not  be  included.  He  calculates  the  purchase  value 
of  our  real  estate  at  twenty-five  years,  whereas  I  have  only  taken 
it  at  twenty  years.  I  think  there  is  good  reason  for  making  the 
deduction,  seeing  that  money  bore  higher  interest  then  than  it  does 
now.  Taking  the  population  of  Great  Britain  in  1841  at  18,700,000 
»  P.  608.    Edit.  1847.  2  P.  616.    Edita847. 
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and  the  national  wealth  at  3,900,000,000/.,  it  is  evident  that  there 
was  an  average  wealth  for  each  individual  of  about  208/. 

France  from  1800  to  1841. 

During  the  first  eighteen  years  of  the  century  Fi'ance  admitted 
wheat  free  from  all  dufcy.  The  average  specie  price  was  50«.  6d, 
per  quarter  (22'25frs.  per  hectolitre).  The  value  of  property  passing 
at  death  was  for  1826,  1,786  millions  of  francs;  for  1835,  2,000 
millions;  and  for  1840,  2,216  millions.  Multiplying  the  latter 
figure  by  36  and  converting  into  £*s  sterling,  we  find  a  total  wealth 
of  3,150,000,000/.,  which,  like  our  previous  calculation  for  Great 
Britain,  includes  the  national  debt  as  private  property,  but  takes  no 
account  of  government  property.  The  population  was  34,000,000 
in  18 Ji],  and  therefore  the  individual  average  wealth  was  only  93/. 

Both  Oountriea  from  1841  to  1865. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  Great  Britain  was  the 
richer  country  as  regards  total  wealth,  and  more  than  twice  as 
rich  in  individual  wealth.  I  can  bring  separate  evidence  to  show 
the  respective  well-being  or  ill-being,  whichever  you  prefer  to  call 
it,  of  the  two  peoples.  Careful  calculations  have  been  made  in 
France  of  the  consumption  of  bread  per  capita  at  different  periods, 
from  which  it  appears  that  between  1830  and  1880  the  individual 
consumption  of  Frenchmen  increased  by  63  per  cent.  According 
to  Porter'  the  consumption  of  Englishmen  at  the  earlier  period  \vas 
quite  as  much  as  it  is  now.  Agricultural  wages  have  also  been 
carefully  recorded  in  France,  and  Mr.  Porter  gives  information 
(p.  Ill)  which  coincides  very  closely  with  French  records.  I  copy 
from  M.  de  Foville*s  excellent  book,  "  La  France  Economique,"  the 
records  of  wages  in  France  as  follows : — 

fir.    c.  9.   d. 

1813 I  05  per  day  =  5  i  per  week. 

'40 1  30    »   «  6  3 

Between  1835  and  1840  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that 
English  agricultural  wages  in  the  home  counties  were  about  125.* 
per  week.  The  superiority  of  Great  Britain  to  France,  and  in  fact 
to  all  other  European  countries  in  1841,  can  be  proved  by  ample 
collateral  evidence.  The  "  Edinburgh  Review,'**  which  was  at  that 
time  an  ardent  free  trade  periodical,  in  an  article  against  protection, 
begins  with  these  words :  "  The  history  and  the  prospects  of  the 
"  manufacturing  industry  of  Great  Britain  have  long  excited 
"  mixed  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain,  of  pride  and  regret,  of 
"  satisfaction  and  of  uneasiness,  in  all  thinking  minds.     "We  have 

»  P.  140.    Edit  1847. 

*  See  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  1840-41.         «  1841,  u^02. 
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"  raised  the  value  of  British  industry  far  beyond  the  value  of  any 
"  other  European  community.  "We  have  accumulated  a  capital 
"  far  exceeding,  both  positively  and  in  relation  to  our  population, 
**  that  of  any  other  existing  nation,  or,  indeed,  of  any  nation 
"  whose  history  is  known.  Though  struggling  with  a  bad  climate, 
'^  and  a  moderately  fertile  soil,  that  industry  and  that  capital  have 
**  made  our  land  more  valuable  than  any  other  country  of  equal 
"  extent.  In  no  portion  of  Europe  does  the  whole  amount  of 
"  wages  bear  so  large  a  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of 
"  labourers,  or  the  whole  amount  of  profit  to  the  whole  number 
"  of  inhabitants,  or  the  whole  amount  of  rent  to  the  cultivable 
'*  area.  So  far  as  wealth  has  been  our  object  we  have  been 
"  successful  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice ;"  and  again  as  proving 
what  I  have  said  as  to  the  subsistence  of  the  people,  I  will  quote 
from  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1843,  as  follows : — 

"  A  hundred  years  ago  the  people  of  England  lived  not  upon 
**  wheat  but  upon  rye.  But  when  we  are  speaking  of  the  wants  of 
'*  the  people  as  a  matter  of  complaint  against  the  existing  state 
**  of  the  law,  we  must  not  compare  it  with  an  abstract  state  of 
'^  perfection,  but  with  what  this  state  has  been  at  former  periods ; 
"  and  if  you  do  this,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the  subsistence 
"  of  the  people  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  far  better  than  it 
*'  was  two  generations  ago^  and  that  if  you  take  them  as  compared 
"  with  other  coimtries — if  you  go  to  the  continent  of  Europe  and 
"  travel  from  one  country  to  another — ^you  will  scarcely  find  any 
"  one  country  in  which  the  subsistence  of  the  people  is  not  fixed  at 
**  a  considerably  lower  standard  than  the  present  subsistence  of  the 
"  people  of  England." 

Starting  therefore  from  1841 — ^we  may  assume  that  Great 
Britain  had  a  very  decided  advantage  at  the  start.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  include  Ireland,  as  the  statistics  are  so  meagre — and 
it  is  not  necessary  either,  but  there  is  much  evidence  to  show  that 
from  1830  to  1840  Ireland  was  the  largest  com  exporting  country 
in  the  world,  and  that  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  our  own  supply 
came  from  the  sister  isle.^  After  1841  and  for  the  next  ten  years 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  moderate  growth  of  wealth  in  Great 
Britain,  but  agricultural  wages  were  undoubtedly  lower  at  t^he  end 
of  the  decade  than  they  had  been  at  the  beginning.  It  was  in  1841 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  first  proposed  to  his  cabinet  to  relax  the  com 
laws.  In  his  private  memoranda  now  published,  appears  one 
which  was  circulated  among  his  colleagues  prior  to  the  meeting  of 

*  See  Table  B  in  Appendix,  showing  that  our  imports  from  Ireland  during  the 
period  amounted  to  27,663,000  qrs.,  while  the  supplies  from  all  the  rest  d  the 
world  only  amounted  to  15,030,000  qrs. 
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the  cabinet  council.  In  it  he  argued  at  considerable  length  the 
possible  consequences  of  repeal,  and  these  words  occur  in  it :  *'  The 
*'  prices  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  and  the  cost  of  freight 
*'  would  I  apprehend  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  delivery  of 
"  wheat  in  this  country  at  prices  so  low  as  those  at  which  it  can  be 
"  delivered  from  Dantzic.  No  quantity  of  wheat  could  be  delivered 
"  here  from  the  United  States  at  less  cost  than  455.  It  appears  to 
"  me  that  we  cannot  calculate  that  any  very  considerable  quantity 
**  of  foreign  wheat  could  be  delivered  in  this  country,  with  a  profit 
"  to  the  importer,  at  a  lower  price  (freight  commission  and  allow- 
"  ances  for  waste,  all  charges  included)  than  45*.  per  quarter." 
It  was  with  these  views  that  Sir  Robert  Feel  afterwards  entered 
on  a  complete  free  trade  policy. 

From  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  in  England  the  two  countries 
adopted  distinctly  different  economic  policies.  Great  Britain 
sacrificed  everything  to  commerce,  and  France  sacrificed  a  good 
deal  of  her  commerce  to  her  home  trade,  and  especially  to  her 
agriculture.  We  will  now  continue  the  comparison  of  the  results 
at  later  dates  under  these  two  policies — but  first  wo  must  consider 
one  circumstance  which  laid  a  heavy  embargo  on  the  growth  of 
French  wealth  as  compared  with  English,  quite  independently  of 
any  economic  policy.  France  has  always  been  a  military  nation, 
England  has  not  needed  to  be — England  has  only  needed  to  keep 
up  a  strong  navy,  but  has  not  wasted  the  energies  of  more  than 
one-half  the  number  that  the  military  policy  of  France  has 
removed  from  industry.  Even  in  times  of  peace  there  must  have 
been  more  than  200,cxx>  men  of  the  best  sinew  of  the  nation 
removed  from  industry  in  France,  over  and  above  the  number 
80  removed  in  England.  If  we  take  the  annual  power  of  pro- 
duction of  a  strong  man  at  only  40Z.,  this  would  amount  to 
8,ooo,oooZ.  per  annum  loss  to  France  in  the  handicap,  and  this 
amount  would  be  cumulative  as  against  her  wealth  to-day;  bat 
this  is  not  all.  Armies  not  only  do  not  produce,  but  they  require 
to  consume,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  are  taxed  and  expend  their 
labour  that  they  may  consume.  We  may  fairly  conclude,  I  think, 
that  when  we  come  to  our  final  calculations,  France  has  lost  in 
this  way,  even  without  actual  war,  in  the  half  century  which  we 
shall  then  have  reviewed,  at  least  600,000,000/.,  with  nothing  to 
show  on  the  other  side  except  the  acquisition  of  Savoy  and  Nice, 
which  may  have  added  100,000,000/.  to  the  national  wealth. 

The  United  Kingdom  from  1865  to  1876. 

The  paper  which  Mr.  Gifien  read  to  this  Society  in  1878,  on 
*^  Recent  Accumulations  of  Capital  in  the  United  Kingdom,"  treats 
of  the  period  which  we  now  approach.     It  was  a  very  remarkable 
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paper,  and  showed  great  research,  as  all  papers  by  the  same 
author  have  done.  It  proposed  to  calculate  national  wealth  on  a 
principle,  previously  suggested  by  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter,  namely,  by 
assuming  that  income  tax  returns  bore  a  certain  fixed  relation  to 
accumulation.  As  regards  fixed  property,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Giffen 
in  thinking  that  in  normal  times  the  principle  enunciated  would 
be  correct.  (I  use  the  word  fixed  j)roperty  rather  than  real 
property,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  no  two  persons  agree  as  to  the 
property  included  under  the  latter  designation.)  For  instance, 
land,  houses,  and  railways  have  a  certain  income  which,  after 
making  corrections  for  the  mode  of  assessment,  can  be  capitalised 
under  normal  circumstances  at  a  certain  number  of  years'  purchase. 
During  the  decade  1866-75,  land  in  Great  Britain  was  doubtless 
worth  thirty  years'  purchase  on  the  rental,  and  houses  fifteen,  and 
railways  twenty,  as  Mr.  GifFen  valued  them.  At  present  I  will 
confine  myself  to  saying  that  so  far  as  the  valuations  of  the  whole 
of  our  fixed  property  were  then  concerned  they  were  probably  not 
in  the  least  degree  exaggerated.  With  regard  to  our  movable  or 
personal  property,  the  system  of  valuation  may  possibly  not  bear 
the  test  of  objections  which  time  has  brought  to  light,  so  weU,  but 
I  will  leave  that  for  the  present.  The  result  of  the  computation 
was  that  in  the  figures  chosen  for  1865-75  the  wealth  of  the 
United  Kingdom  at  the  latter  date  was  believed  by  the  author  to 
be  8,548,000,000/.,  whereas  at  the  former  date  he  found  it  to  be 
only  6,113,000,000/.  Mr.  GifFen  thought  that  the  result  of  these 
researches  justified  him  in  assuming  that  for  the  decade  the 
increase  in  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  equal  to 
240  millions  per  annum.  The  talented  author  of  these  computa- 
tions adds :  *'  There  is  nothing  therefore  to  qualify  our  sense  of 
"  the  accumulation  of  property  in  recent  years.** 

Commenting  on  this  statement,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  great 
growth  of  wealth  which  undoubtedly  took  place  in  the  period  under 
review  was  not  entirely  due  to  our  own  exertions  or  to  our  own 
economic  system,  and  that  when  we  are  making  the  comparison 
between  the  two  countries,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  look  into  the  cir- 
cumstances rather  more  closely.  We  must  remember  that  it  was  not 
until  the  latter  half  of  the  decade  1865-75  that  our  prosperity  was 
so  great.  I  will  take  income  tax  returns  of  all  property  and  profits 
assessed  as  reflecting  more  than  any  other  statistical  return  any 
periodical  increase  of  prosperity  of  a  very  marked  nature.  Com- 
mencing with  1865,  when  the  profits  of  the  United  Kingdom  were 
assessed  at  396,000,000/.,  and  taking  five-year  returns,  wo  find  in 
1870  an  advance  to  435,000,000/.,  or  39,000,000/.  for  the  period. 
Again,  taking  the  second  five  years  in  the  decade  1870-75  inclusive,  we 
have  an  advance  from  445,000,000/.  to  57 1,000,000/.,  or  126,000,000/, 
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for  the  period.  It  is  therefore  quite  evident  that  we  were  pro- 
gressing by  leaps  and  bounds,  during  the  second  half  of  the 
decade,  whereas  the  progression  was  comparatively  slow  during 
the  first  half.  Why  was  there  this  enormous  increase  of  prosperity 
in  1870-75  as  compared  with  1865-70  ? 

Simply  because  our  great  competitors  were  at  war,  and  crippled 
themselves  and  one  another  for  a  considerable  period  in  conse- 
quence. 

We  not  only  increased  our  exports  enormously  at  inflated 
prices,  bat  we  also  did  a  great  deal  of  the  trade  and  finance  of  our 
competitors  France  and  Germany.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  gain 
to  the  United  Kingdom  through  the  Franco  -  German  war  in 
acquired  wealth  was  at  least  500,000,000/.  I  am  aware  that  the 
death  duties  for  the  special  period  would  not  prove  such  an 
exceptional  extra  gain  of  wealth  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
death  duties  reflect  the  antecedent  much  more  than  the  present 
gains.  It  is  not  the  old  and  decrepid  who  throw  their  energy 
into  the  acquisition  of  wealth  during  periods  of  great  prosperity ; 
it  is  the  young,  the  strong,  and  the  middle-aged  who  accumolaie, 
and  their  fortunes  only  appear  in  the  death  duties  many  years 
afterwards. 

Those  who  maintain  that  low  prices  of  agricultural  produce 
contribute  so  largely  towards  national  prosperity,  will  find  their 
views  negatived  by  studying  the  statistics.  The  average  price  of 
wheat  for  the  decade  was  54^.  7^.,  of  barley  395.  2d,,  and  of  oats 
25^.  yd. ;  as  high  in  fact,  if  not  higher,  than  for  the  ten  years 
preceding  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws. 

France  from  1865  to  1875  and  onwards. 

We  have  no  income  tax  returns  in  France  to  guide  us  as  to  any 
exceptional  prosperity  for  the  period  under  consideration.  Perhaps 
it  is  fortunate  that  we  have  not,  as  I  shall  try  later  on  to  prove 
that  nothing  is  more  misleading  so  far  as  personal  property  accu- 
mulations are  concerned. 

We  have,  however,  the  amount  of  property  passing  at  death 
and  *' donations"  to  guide  us.  In  France  death  duties  have  been 
used  from  very  early  times  as  a  method  of  taxation.  As  regards 
real  property  they  may  be  accepted  as  a  fairly  safe  means  of 
calculating  the  wealth  of  a  community.  As  regards  personalty 
they  are  not  so  dependable,  and  specially  so  in  a  countiy  like 
France,  where  families  are  small,  and  a  partition  is  so  often  made 
before  death,  in  consequence  of  which  an  underval nation  may  be 
anticipated  when  amounts  passing  at  death  are  taken  as  the  basis. 
I  have  argued  that  the  exceptional  prosperity  of  Great  Britain 
during  the  period  1870-75  would  not  have  necessarily  been  shown 
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by  fclie  death  duties.  On  the  other  side,  I  can  with  equal  assurance 
argue  that ^  a  period  of  great  disaster,  such  as  the  period  was  in 
France,  would  be  reflected  in  a  more  decided  manner  by  them. 
In  1865  the  amount  of  property  on  which  duty  was  paid  in  France 
amounted  to  3,880  millions  of  francs ;  in  1869  the  amount  was 
4,567  millions  of  francs.'  The  French  calculate  the  average  period 
for  succession  to  property  at  thirty-six  years.  According  to  this, 
the  national  wealth  was  5,58o,ooo,ocx>Z.  in  1865,  while  in  1869 
it  had  advanced  to  6,569,000,000/.,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
240,000,000/.  per  annum.  In  short,  if  death  duties  can  be  taken 
as  a  close  indication,  the  progress  during  these  years  of  peace 
was  far  greater  than  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  is  evident  in  fact  that  taking  Mr.  Giffen's  estimate  of 
6,113,000,000/.  as  the  wealth  of  the  United  Blingdom  in  1865,  and 
deducting  the  value  of  Irish  wealth,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  wealth 
of  Great  Britain  alone,  the  French  had  about  caught  us  up 
in  1865,  and  were  far  ahead  of  us  in  1869,  the  year  before  their 
disasters. 

In  1870  came  the  disastrous  war  with  Germany.  During  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  and  even  of  the  communist  revolution 
immediately  following,  death  duties  cannot  be  taken  as  a  guide. 
For  instance,  in  1871  the  amount  passing  at  death  was  5,729  mil- 
lions of  francs,  which  must  have  been  made  up  to  that  figpa.re  by 
the  large  number  of  deaths  which  occurred  in  the  sanguinary 
battles.  In  1873  we  find  that  4,745  millions  of  francs  passed  at 
death,  which,  converted  into  English  money  with  the  same  multiple, 
would  give  national  wealth  of  6,840,000,000/.  Thus  we  see  that 
in  four  years  there  had  only  been  an  increase  of  270,000,000/.  The 
loss  by  the  war  and  communist  revolution  was  in  fact  far  more 
than  the  death  duties  show.  It  was  very  carefully  estimated  by 
Mr.  GifEen  in  1872  at  695,000,000/.  This  amount  included  the 
200,000,000/.  of  indemnity,  and  also  64,000,000/.  as  the  estimated 
value  to  the  nation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  The  loss  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  was  equivalent  to  about  one-thirtieth  part  of  France, 
and  if  the  value  of  the  whole  nation  to-day  is  10,000,000,000/.,  the 
loss  of  territory  must  mean  a  loss  of  feir  more  than  64,000,000/. 
In  ^t  if  the  war  had  not  taken  place,  and  Alsace-Lorraine  had 
remained  as  part  of  France,  those  two  provinces  would  to-day 
figure  for  more  than  330,000,000/.  of  additional  wealth,  and  it  is 
at  that  figure  that  it  must  be  calculated.  In  round  numbers  the 
total  loss  of  wealth  by  the  war  was  1,000  millions  of  £'s. 

In  1875  a  small  change  was  made  in  the  French  mode  of  valua- 
tion of  real  property  for  death  duties.   It  did  not  apply  to  personalty, 

'  A  table  of  the  amonnts  subject  to  duty  in  France  nnce  1840,  will  le  found 
in  the  Appendix,  Table  D. 
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bnt  it  probably  made  a  difference  of  5  per  cent,  on  subsequent  assess- 
ments. It  will  not  affect  our  ultimate  conclusions  so  mncb  as  the 
rate  of  increase  at  this  period,  say  1873  to  1885.  Computing  the 
wealth  in  the  latter  year  (1886)  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  hitherto 
done,  we  .find  that  the  total  amount  passing  at  death  was  6,429  mil- 
lions of  francs,  giving  a  total  national  wealth  of  9,200,000,000/. 
Thus,  between  1873  and  1885  there  had  been  an  apparent  increase 
of  2,500,000,000/.,  or  at  the  rate  of  over  200,000,000/.  per  annum. 
Allowing,  however,  for  the  change  in  the  mode  of  valuation  in 
1875  already  referred  to,  the  increase  might  only  have  been 
190,000,000/.  per  annum.  In  the  period,  however,  we  have  to 
take  account  of  another  great  disaster  which  happened  to  France, 
and  reduced  her  wealth.  The  phylloxera  attacked  the  vines,  and 
the  damage  done  was  not  only  the  loss  of  more  than  half  the  crop 
for  many  years,  but  the  land,  which  had  previously  been  more 
highly  valued  than  any  other  in  France,  became  almost  worthless, 
and  has  since  had  to  be  replanted  at  very  great  cost,  and 
with  the  loss  of  the  entire  produce  for  many  years.  In  1887 
we  find  that  the  "impdt  foncier"  or  land  tax  was  exempted  on 
3,457,000  acres,  on  more  than  half  of  which  the  vines  were  totally 
destroyed,  and  on  the  remainder  very  seriously  injured.  Many 
Frenchmen  assert  now  that  the  loss  by  phylloxera  was  greater 
than  the  loss  by  war ;  but  we  need  not  take  such  a  high  estimate 
as  that.  The  disease  has  now  almost  disappeared,  an^  the  lands 
are  mostly  replanted,  and  the  loss  to  the  nation  up  to  the  present 
time  cannot  be  computed  at  less  than  400,000,000/.^ 

The  progress  of  France  since  1885  is  well  maintained.  The 
property  passing  at  death  in  1891  amounted  to  6,800  millions  of 
francs,  giving  a  capitalised  value  of  9,800,000,000/.  In  1892  it 
jumped  up  to  7,400  millions  of  francs,  but  I  decline  to  found  any 
computation  on  that  year's  return,  seeing  that  the  mortality  was 
larger  in  consequence  of  the  epidemic  of  influenza,  which  did  its 
work  in  France  as  well  as  in  England. 

The  United  Kingdom^  frcnri  1875  to  the  Present  Tittie, 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  the  exact  figures  which 
Mr.  GKffen  calculated  for  the  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1885  with  the  advance  on  1875.      (See  Appendix,  Table  A.) 

I  shall  refer  to  the  valuations  in  that  table  one  by  one,  and 
shall  state  what  corrections  have  appeared  to  me  as  being  necessary 
for  the  present  time. 

*  See  article  by  M.  Lalande  in  the  "  Economiste  Fran^suB,"  4tb  February,  1888, 
who  makes  the  Iom  up  to  that  time  10  milliardB  of  francs,  equal  to  400,000,000/. 
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Lands. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  lands,  valned  at  an  income  of 
65,039,cx>oZ.  as  assessed  to  the  income  tax  in  1885,  and  viilued 
at  twenty-six  years'  pnrchase,  resulting  in  an  amount  of 
')69'j3"3>ooo^-  of  national  wealth.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  paper  supporting  these  figures  that  the  number  of  years' 
purchase  for  Great  Biitain  is  really  calculated  at  twenty-eight, 
while  for  Ireland  it  is  only  fifteen.  I  do  not  dispute  the  valuation 
for  Ireland^  I  expect  the  agricultural  land  there  is  still  worth 
either  fifteen  years'  purchase  or  nothing.  The  capitalisation  on  a 
rental  of  9,98  :^, coo/,  at  fifteen  years'  purchase  comes  to  1 49,000,000/., 
just  as  Mr.  Giffen  calculates  it.  Deducting  this,  it  leaves  us  with 
the  land  in  Great  Britain  valued  at  an  income  of  about  5^,000,000/., 
and  capitalised  as  national  wealth  at  1,542,000,000/.  Since  1885 
the  income  tax  assessments  from  land  have  declined  by  nearly 
8,000,000/.  per  annum,  leaving  us  with  about  47,000,000/.  gross 
assessed  rental. 

Landowners  are  a  much  abused  class,  but  from  my  own 
knowledge  I  think  I  can  safely  assert  that  they  expend  on  repairs 
and  improvements  for  their  tenants  far, more  than  any  other  class 
of  the  community  spends  on  like  purposes.  A  large  deduction 
should  therefore  be  made  from  the  gross  rental.  It  should  have 
been  made  in  the  foregoing  paper  for  the  valuation  in  1885.  The 
very  least  that  should  be  allowed  is  10  per  cent.  I  liave  no  doubt 
it  is  considerably  more,  but  I  shall  be  guided  by  Sir  W.  Harcourt's 
budget  estimate.  Taking  xo  per  cent,  off  47,000,000/.,  it  leaves  us 
with  42,300,000/.  When  people  talk  of  a  landed  estate  being 
worth  so  many  years*  purchase,  it  is  on  the  net  rental  value 
that  this  is  meant,  and  not  on  the  gross.  We  therefore  bring 
down  the  assessed  rental  for  1892  to  42,300,000/.,  but  I  think 
everyone  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  in  1892  rents  of 
agricultural  land  had  not  been  permanently  reduced  to  meet  the 
times.  Landowners  have  preferred  to  give  temporary  abatements, 
and  where  temporary  abatements  have  not  been  given,  the  tenants 
have  either  paid  their  rents  out  of  capital,  or  fallen  into  hopeless 
arrears.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  purely  farm  land  of  Great 
Britain  is  worth  to-day  three-fourths  of  the  amount  we  have  just 
brought  it  down  to,  for  1892.  Even  at  this,  it  would  appear  very 
dear  by  the  side  of  better  soil  in  the  United  States,  the  Argentine 
Hepublic,  and  our  colonies,  which  can  now  deliver  their  produce 
in  London  or  Liverpool  at  as  small  a  cost  as  many  English  and 
Scotch  farmers  can. 

Taking  ofE  one-fourth  from  the  foregoing  net  rental  of  1892, 
we  arrive  at  the  sum  of  32,000,000/.  as  the  net  annual  value.     Let 
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me  be  quite  fair,  and  add  2,ooo,oooZ.  as  the  nndiminislied  value  of 
certain  fancy  positions  which  have  almost  crept  into  the  category 
of  agricultural  land  by  mistake,  and  also  1,000,000/.  for  the 
tmdiminished  value  of  accommodation  grass  lands  near  towns,  and 
I  think  I  shall  make  a  liberal  concession  if  I  value  the  land  of 
Great  Britain  to-day  at  35,000,000/.  per  annum.  Taking  this  at 
twenty-five  years'  purchase,  which  is  to-day  the  outside  value,  we 
•come  to  the  following  capitalisation : — 

£ 

Land  in  Great  Britain 875,000,000 

„       Ireland 149,000,000 


1,024,000,000 


This  leaves  a  deficiency  of  670,000,000/.  on  the  valuation  of  1885. 


/ 


Houses. 


The  next  valuation  is  that  of  houses.  In  1885  they  were  assessed 
to  income  tax  at  128,459,000/.  gross  value.  They  are  calculated  at 
fifteen  years'  purchase.  In  1892  the  assessed  value  had  advanced 
to  143,000,000/.  We  have  nearly  15,000,000/.  increase,  probably 
all  of  which  applied  to  new  houses,  for  the  old  ones  were  certainly 
of  less  value  than  in  1885.  I  daresay  fifteen  years'  purchase  on  the 
gross  annual  value  is  rather  too  high,  specially  so  for  Ireland,  but 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  too  exacting.  I  will  only  deduct  from  the 
1892  assessment  6,000,000/.  for  those  houses  which  were  then  un- 
occupied ;  there  is  thus  an  increase  of  9,000,000/.  in  the  assessed 
gross  value  as  compared  with  the  1885  valuation.  Capitalising 
this  at  fifteen  years,  it  comes  to  135,000,000/.  to  be  added.  It  is  a 
question  however  whether  an  economic  system  which  forces  up  the 
rent  of  houses  in  towns  ought  to  be  considered  an  advantage  to 
a  country.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  a  larger  proportion  of  our 
population  had  remained  in  the  rural  districts  the  rent  would  have 
been  no  higher  than  it  is  in  France.  High  rents  on  houses  are 
a  real  tax  on  industry.  Houses  are  not  productive  property  like 
agricultural  land. 

Farmers^  Profits,     Schedule  B. 

I  think  Mr.  Giffen  meant  *'  farmers'  capital "  rather  than 
"**  farmers'  profits."  If  he  meant  "  farmers'  profits,"  I  fear  we 
should  for  our  present  valuation  have  to  debit  the  whole  sum  of 
521,000,000/.  What  we  are  trying  to  ascertain  is  the  wealth  of 
the  nation,  and  the  question  of  profit  on  the  use  of  certain 
materials  is  not  so  much  the  point,  as  the  value  of  those  materials. 
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For  instance,  wbeat,  tbongh  often  produced  with  considerable  loss 
to  the  grower,  has  a  value,  and  can  easily  be  disposed  of  for  that 
value,  however  small  it  may  be ;  also  cattle  and  sheep,  although 
they  may  be  reared  without  profit,  yet  they  are  part  of  the  capital 
of  the  country.  Farmers'  stock  is  in  fact  one  of  those  investments 
of  which  we  have  an  inventory.  It  really  does  not  matter  very 
much  for  our  present  investigation  whether  the  farmer  has 
borrowed  money  or  not — there  are  the  stock,  and  the  com,  and  the 
implements,  which  can  be  valued.  In  France  they  enumerate  all 
these  things  very  correctly,  even  down  to  the  number  of  ploughs 
and  hoes  in  the  country.  I  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  a  valua- 
tion of  what  may  be  supposed  to  exist  as  an  average  stock  at  any 
one  time  of  the  year  on  farms  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  My 
principle  needs  explanation.  First  in  Table  No.  I,  I  give  the  value 
of  a  year's  produce  of  the  land,  which  I  value  as  nearly  as  possible 
at  that  price  at  which  a  farmer  could  afford  to  buy  it;  for  the 
keeping  and  fattening  of  stock  and  production  of  dairy  produce 
to  be  sold  in  competition  with  imports  of  similar  articles.  I  also 
value  that  portion  of  crops,  which  the  farmer  can  afford  to  part 
with  and  to  sell,  at  the  present  market  prices.  I  may  however 
mention  that  the  Gazette  prices  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are  at 
present  very  much  higher  than  those  at  which  foreign  produce  of 
good  quality  can  be  bought  for  forward  delivery  in  this  country. 

From  this  annual  valuation  I  take  only  three-fourths  as  existing 
at  any  one  time  for  my  capital  valuation.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  crops  are  harvested  at  different  periods,  and  a  great  part  of 
one  crop  is  often  disposed  of  before  another  is  ready. 

My  Table  No.  II  is  a  valuation  of  the  live  stock  which  exists  at 
one  time  on  the  farm.  Our  inventory  of  live  stock  is  taken  on 
the  4th  June,  when  the  number  of  animals  is  much  greater  than  in 
November  and  December ;  Mid  in  order  to  get  the  average  stock 
kept,  I  have  deducted  one-tenth  from  the  total  valuation.  I  may 
mention  that  in  French  agricultural  returns,  the  live  stock  is 
enumerated  in  December,  when  it  is  least  numerous,  and  there- 
fore in  order  to  make  any  comparison  between  the  two  countries, 
as  well  as  for  our  present  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the 
above  deduction.  My  Table  No.  Ill  contains  the  valuation  of  those 
things  which  are  necessary  to  the  farmer,  and  which  every  farmer 
must  possess,  such  as  carts,  implements,  seeds,  &c. 

The  French  valuations  are  taken  from  the  Government  enquete 
of  1882.  This  valuation  has  been  the  subject  of  a  most  exhaustive 
discussion  at  the  Society  Nationale  d'Agriculture  de  France. 
M.  Tresor  de  la  Rocque  contended  that  the  Government  return 
was  greatly  undervalued,  while  M.  Levasseur  equally  contended 
that  it  was  quite  high  enough,  and  that  in  fact  it  might  be  reduced 
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by  abont  hal£  a  milliard  francs.  Although  the  general  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  the  approaching  Government  enquete  will,  show  a 
considerable  advance,  yet  I  feel  content  to  accept  the  last  one, 
pending  its  appearance.  It  amonnts  to  538,000,0x50^.  as  the  value 
of  the  annual  produce,  and  342,000,000/.  as  the  fixed  capital. 
Taking  three-quarters  only  of  the  annual  produce  as  representing 
fixed  capital,  we  have  the  enormous  sum  of  746,000,000/.  as  the 
amount  of  farmers*  capital  in  France,  and  this,  independently  of 
the  vines,  which  most  certainly  represent  fixed  capital,  but  which 
are  not  included  in  the  Government  return  as  such.' 
Thus  we  have : — 

£ 
Farmers*  capital  in  the  United  Kingdom 351,000,000 

„  France 746,000,000 


Mines,  Ironworks,     Schedule  D, 

Next  among  the  fixed  property  valuations  we  come  to  mines,, 
ironworks,  &c.,  which  had  advanced  in  annual  value  in  J892  by 
about  3,500,000/.  Capitalising  this  at  the  same  rate  at  which 
Mr.  Giffen  did,  I  must  add  14,000,000/.  to  his  valuation  of  national 
wealth. 

Railways  in  the  United  Kingdom,     Schedule  B, 

Railways  had  the  important  advance  of  nearly  3,000,000/.  in 
1892,  and  I  do  not  at  all  complain  of  the  income  being  multiplied 
by  28  instead  of  20  as  it  was  in  1875.  There  was  therefore  a  gain 
in  our  national  wealth  in  1892  due  to  the  extension  and  increased 
value  of  railways  amounting  to  84,000,000/.  To  show  exactly  how 
our  fixed  property  valuation  stands  as  compared  with  the  1885> 
valuation,  I  have  prepared  the  following  table,  which  shows  a^ 
decrease  of  600,000,000/.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  have 
taken  the  number  of  years*  purchase  in  every  instance,  except 
land,  from  Mr.  Giffen's  tables  for  1885.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  water  works  and  canals  are  under  valued  at  twenty  years' 
purchai?e,  while  gas  works  are  over  valued  at  twenty-five  years*^ 
purchase. 

*  The  French  also  possess  more  than  20,000,000  acres  of  forest  land.  They 
estimate  the  gross  produce  of  same  at  13,000,000/.  per  annum.  The  net  produce- 
would  of  course  be  less.  In  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  about  2,700,000  acres- 
of  plantation  and  coppice,  and  in  my  Table  No.  I  (sec  Appendix)  I  have  valued 
the  annual  produce  at  2,000,000^. 
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Valuation  of  Fixed  Property  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  present  Time, 

and  Comparison  with  the  Valties  of  1885  in  Mr,  Oifen^s  Tables. 

[000*8  omitted.] 


1892-94. 

35,000, 

9,943, 

137,047, 

952, 

985, 

10,871, 

2,979, 

4,568, 

4,026, 

3,406, 
699, 
635, 

36,176, 

Years* 
Purchase. 

£ 

875,000, 

149,000, 

2,056,705, 

28,564, 

352,000, 

3,940, 

43,484, 

11,916, 

114,200, 

80,520, 

68,120, 
13,980, 
12,700, 

1,012,928, 

Mr.  Giffen's 
ValuRtioB, 

1885. 

SCHKDULB  A. 

threat   Britain— Lands    computed  1 

(see  papers J 

Ireland  Q892  return^   

25 
«5 
15 
30 

4 

4 

4 

25 

ao 

20 
20 
20 

28 

Houses,  143,047  (1892  return)    ....1 

Less  unoccupied,  6,000 J 

Other  nrofits  Q892  return') 

1,926,885, 
26,310, 

SCHEbULB  B. 
Valuation  Tsee  Annendix^    ---t 

.     52»,8^4» 
3,732, 

Schedule  D. 
Ouarriee    Q892  return) 

Mines    „ 

Ironworks „ 

Oasworks „ 

Waterworks       and\ 

salt  springs   J              " 

Oanals   „ 

Fisbines.  &c ,. 

30,412, 
9,060, 

"5»65o» 

65,200, 

70,920, 
1 2,360, 

Market  tolls 

I J  .80c. 

Bailways  in  United  1 

Kinizdom  " 

93i,5^M 

— 

— 

4,823,057, 

5,427,066, 

I  come  now  to  a  mucli  more  difficult  matter.  We  leave  concrete 
or  real  property  situated  within  the  country,  and  come  to  that 
about  the  value  of  which  as  national  wealth  opinions  must  difiPer 
widely.  First  then  we  will  take  property  held  in  other  conntries, 
and  the  indebtedness  of  other  countries  to  individuals  residing 
amongst  us. 

Foreign  Property  owned  by  Englishmen. 

The  following  would  be  applicable  (see  Table  A  in  Appendi^f) : — 

£        Capitalised  at         £ 
PubUc  funds  less  home  funds.  Schedule  0  21,096,000,  25  years'  527,400,000 

^Foreign  and  colonial  securities 9,859,000,  20     „      197,180,000 

Kailways  out  of  the  United  Kingdom 5,041,000,  25      „      126,025,000 

Foreign  investments  not  in  Schedule  C  ....  50,000,000,  10      „      500,000,000 

Why  the  eminent  author  did  not  add  a  proportion  of  the 
income  from  "  other  public  companies  '*  to  this  list  I  fail  to  see, 
but  I  think  everyone  must  allow  that  a  considerable  number  of 
the  limited  liability  companies  administered  from  London  are 
possessed  of  property  located  abroad.     These  *' public  companies'* 
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income  of  34,789,000/.,  and  although 
ht  reasonably  suppose  that  one-sixth 
Q  foreign  investments.  In  1892  the 
rincipally,  I  imagine,  by  the  formation 
ihe  same  proportion  now,  the  amount 

be  one-sixth  part  of  68,368,156/.,  or 
le. 

rom  which  I  am  quoting,  500,000,000/. 
ralue  of  foreign  investments  on  which 
[uer  had  not  then  been  able  to  cast 
income  tax.  It  was  the  capitalisation 
^Hich  the  talented  author  considered 
Lg  was  a  real,  though  undiscovered, 
road.  Our  active  official  servants  at 
leir  usual  assiduity  since  succeeded  in 
I.  In  the  returns  for  1892  there  are 
5  figures  of  1885 : — 

£ 

less  home  funds    1,637,000 

olonial  securities  5,813,000 

ot  United  Kingdom 4,205,000 

ned  under  Act  49  Yict 8,229,000 

me  that  Mr.  OifPen  was  right  in  his 
:ge  amount  of  foreign  investments 
is  not  however  nearly  sufficient  as 
0/.  per  annum  which  he  credited,  and 
use  seems  to  be  that  there  is  no  large 

that  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to 
jh  realised  wealth,  and  thei'efore  I 
inch  have  not  the  same  means  of 
sort  that  we  have,  because  they  have 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  hold  a  far 
[onial  securities  than  France  does  in 

securities,  but  in  foreign  bonds  to 

any  certainty  be  said.  I  find  as  the 
)  in  France  that  foreign  bonds  to  bearer 
>s  before  death  and  for  family  division 
slnde  all  this  wealth  as  English,  we 
>nding  amount  to  French  wealth.  It 
re  Argentine,  Uruguayan,  and  Turkish 
ench  hold  a  much  larger  amount  in 
Egyptians  are  probably  about  equally 
)serve  how  these  investments,  which 
transferred  in  France,   escape  death 
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duties.  M.  de  Foville  gives  statistics  of  the  amount  passing  in 
successions  in  1887,  and  he  says  the  proportion  is  about  the  same 
in  other  years.  In  1887  the  amount  of  government  funds  (home 
and  foreign)  so  passing  was  423  millions  of  francs,  or  17,000,000/., 
sterling.  If  we  multiply  this  by  36  it  would  only  show  a  total 
holding  of  612,000,000/.  The  French  funds  alone  are  about  double 
this  amount.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  these  investments  are 
undervalued  in  the  national  wealth  of  France,  as  computed  from 
the  "  droits  de  succession."  The  transfer  of  such  property  inter 
vivos  does  not  attract  the  same  attention,  and  is  not  attended 
with  the  same  expense  as  the  transfer  of  fixed  property. 

In  the  Appendix  (Table  C)  will  be  found  a  valuation  of  foreign 
investments  owned  by  Snglishmen,  as  they  appear  in  the  returns 
for  1892.  With  the  addition  which  I  have  indicated  of  one-sixth 
part  of  the  income  of  other  public  companies,  the  total  amount 
now  annually  due  to  us  as  interest  from  foreign  investments  would 
amount  to  66,000,000/.  per  annum.  The  question  arises  how  far  the 
foreign  investments  of  private  individuals  in  real  property  abroad 
are  national  wealth  at  all.  We  have  no  power  to  tax  the  corpus 
of  the  property  during  the  life  of  its  owner,  nor  at  his  death; 
we  can  only  get  at  the  income  for  income  tax  assessment  in  case 
the  owner  chooses  to  bring  it  to  this  country.  Foreign  nations 
in  making  up  their  valuations  of  national  wealth  include  all 
properties  such  as  lands,  houses,  railways,  &c.,  as  theirs — they 
cannot  belong  to  two  countries  and  be  valued  twice  over  in  the 
wealth  of  the  world.  A  great  deal  of  foreign  property  does 
undoubtedly  belong  to  persons  who  have  taken  up  their  residence 
in  England,  but  that  is  all.  So  soon  as  any  calamity  overtook 
us,  those  individuals  among  us  who  had  large  interests  abroad, 
especially  in  fixed  property,  would  decamp  and  make  their  homes 
within  reach  of  their  properties.  Many  persons  however  point  to 
these  foreign  properties  as  being  the  outcome  of  our  economic 
system,  and  they  would  argue  that  they  ought  to  be  put  to  our 
credit  when  we  are  considering  one  economic  regime  as  opposed  to 
Another,  whether  they  contribute  government  revenue  or  not.  Let 
us  examine  a  little  into  the  history  of  these  accumulations.  From 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  England  was  a  great 
colonising  power — and  her  merchants  were  investing  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  In  the  year  1798'"  Mr.  Pitt  calculated  that  English- 
men had  a  private  revenue  of  5,000,000/.  per  annum  derived  from 
the  colonies  alone.  It  is  quite  certain  that  it  did  not  come  home. 
On  balance  that  sum  and  more  must  have  been  reinvested.  If  we 
had  been  receiving  remittances  from  abroad,  our  imports  would  have 

'•  See  Porter's  "Progreas  of  tbe  Nation." 
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exceeded  our  exports  very  considerably.  Mr.  Stephen  Bourne,  our 
eminent  member  of  Council,  who  has  from  time  to  time  read  before 
this  Society  such  valuable  statistical  papers,  shows  in  his  published 
works  that  for  the  first  forty  years  of  this  century  our  imports  and 
exports  were  about  the  same,  after  all  allowances  had  been  made 
for  incorrect  valuations.  Up  to  1829  he  considers  that  the  exports 
exceeded  the  imports,  and  even  up  to  1853  there  was  no  room  for 
remittances  to  this  country,  after  deducting  freight  and  insurance. 
It  must  be  quite  evident  that  this  was  the  period  when  the  great 
foundation  of  our  foreign  investments  was  laid.  If  the  interest 
and  profits  had  not  been,  on  balance,  accumulating  abroad,  our 
imports  must  have  exceeded  our  exports.  It  is  only  since  1875 
that  there  has  been  such  a  large  balance  the  other  way.  This 
is  rather  a  proof  that  we  are  using  the  interest  of  our  foreign 
investments  now,  for  living  expenses  in  this  country,  whereas  we 
could  previously  do  without  them.  It  was  very  largely  by  ac- 
cumulation and  betterment  that  our  vast  investment  abroad  was 
built  up.  I  will  explain  what  I  mean  by  "  betterment."  I  will 
suppose  that  an  Englishman  bought  in  the  year  1830  an  acre  of 
land  on  the  present  site  of  Melbourne.  He  might  have  given  5Z., 
or  even  10/.,  for  it.  Three  years  ago  it  could  have  been  resold  for 
1,000,000/.  That  increase  is  in  no  way  the  result  of  any  economic 
system  which  we  have  adopted.  It  is  rather  coincident  with  an 
entirely  different  system,  which  holds  in  the  colony  of  Victoria. 
**  Betterment "  has  been  a  very  large  contributor,  and  the  self- 
accumulating  power  of  investments  has  been  another.  The  second 
of  these  causes  has  probably  been  even  more  potent  in  its  effects 
than  "  betterment."  For  the  sake  of  demonstration  I  will  suppose 
that  in  1798,  when  Mr.  Pitt  calculated  5,000,000/.  as  the  revenue 
from  colonial  investments  alone,  there  was  property  to  the  amount 
of  100,000,000/.  held  by  Englishmen  in  all  parts  of  the  world  out- 
side their  own  country.  We  know  that,  on  balance,  the  dividends 
or  profits  were  not  remitted  home — and  that  being  so,  they  must 
have  been  reinvested  abroad.  To  prevent  all  confusion  of  ideas, 
let  me  point  out  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  suppose  that  none 
of  these  investors  brought  their  dividends  home,  but  it  is  certain 
that  just  as  many  or  more  prevented  the  necessity  of  a  remittance 
or  balanced  the  remittance  by  adding  to  their  foreign  investments. 
Let  us  then  presume  that  the  100,000,000/.  known  to  be  invested 
in  1798  increased  by  5  per  cent,  compound  interest.  In  1812  it 
would  amount  to  200,000,000/.,  in  1826  to  400,000,000/.,  in  1840 
to  800,000,000/.  Then  as  the  value  of  our  imports  gradually 
showed  some  excess  over  the  value  of  our  exports,  the  rate  of 
progression  was  checked  and  a  lower  rate  of  increase  was  probable, 
until  1875,  since  which  time  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports 
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would  indicate  that  the  accnmnlation  has  been  stationary,  while 
at  the  present  time  there  are  strong  indications  of  a  decrease 
having  commenced. 

Schedtde  J),     Trades  and  Professions, 

Whiile  I  am  on  the  subject  of  Schedule  D,  Trades  and  Pro- 
fessions,  I  may  mention  that  the  assessments  under  this  division  of 
pur  revenue  receipts  have  been  thoroughly  sifted  and  tabulated,  the 
various  interests  contributing  thereto  being  cajTefully  enumeratedr 
I  know  that  it  cost  a  good  deal  of  thought,  and  taxed  the  ability  of 
some  of  our  best  public  servants  at  Somerset  House  to  tabulate 
these  figures.  The  results  have  not  been  given  to  the  public,  but 
I  hope  that  a  copy  may  be  supplied  to  the  Library  of  this  Society. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  quite  sure,  and  that  is  that  some  not  very 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  balance  of  whatjs  called  income 
from  "  Trades  and  Professions  "  really  consists  of  salaries  paid  to 
managers  and  others,  which  might  equally  well  belong  to  Schedule  E, 
The  rule  which  the  eminent  author  of  the  1885  valuation  has' 
adopted  of  capitalising  the  schedule,  is  to  presume  that  one-fifth  of 
the  total  income  represents  interest  of  capital,  which  he  capitalises 
at  fifteen  years*  purchase.  I  shall  give  some  instances,  in  order  to 
show  how  very  uncertain  all  calculations  of  the  sort  must  be. 

We  are  supposed  to  be  in  quest  of  what  is  called  personal 
property.  Now,  what  is  personal  property  ?  and  how  can  we  find- 
it  ?  Silver  and  gold  are  personal  property,  furniture  and  stock- 
in-trade  are  personal  property,  crops  are  personal  property,  ships 
are  personal  property.  What  the  French  call  "  capital  mohilier  " 
is  what  I  should  call  persoual  property,  and  what  they  call 
*^ propriete  immohiliere "  is  what  I  should  call  "fixed"  or  "real 
"  property."  Let  me  here  give  for  each  country  a  rough  valuation 
of  the  above  items  of  personal  property,  other  than  stock  in  trade^ 
of  which  we  have  no  inventory : — 


Mercantile  marine 

Gold  coin    

Silver  „       

Farmers*  capital.... 


France. 


£ 

12,000,000 

178,000,000» 

150,000,000» 

760,000,000 


£1,100,000,000 


United  Kingdom. 


£ 

100,000,000 

102,600,000t 

22,000,000« 

352,000,000 


£576,500,000 


•  de  Foville,  "  La  France  Economique." 


t  Royal  Mint. 


There  is  no  money  in  the  country  beyond  the  coin,  and  the 
notes  founded  on  coin.     I  will  suppose  a  firm  A  B,  with  capital 
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100,000/.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  capital  should  be  in  raoney. 
Part  of  it  may  be  in  railway  shares,  or  foreign  bonds,  or  mortgages 
on  real  property,  and  part  of  it  may  be  in  cash.  I  will  suppose  the 
cash  or  money  is  10,000/.,  and  that  that  is  used  as  a  balauco  at  the 
bankers.  It  does  not  follow  that,  even  when  paid  to  the  credit  of 
A  B  at  their  bankers,  it  is  not  being  used  in  some  other  income-tax- 
paying  concern.  The  banker  knows  about  the  average  balance,  and 
invests  in  interest  bearing  securities  either  on  loan  or  by  purchases. 
The  firm  A  B  may  want  to  buy  produce.  The  banker  is  glad  to  give 
them  credit  on  the  security  of  their  property.  To  do  this  he  uses 
other  funds  intrusted  to  him  by  other  depositors.  The  firm  A  B 
puts,  say,  50.000/.  into  produce ;  the  parties  from  whom  they  buy 
may  not  have  immediate  employment  for  the  50,000/.  They  lend 
it  on  interest,  receiving  as  security,  say,  railway  shares,  or  other 
scheduled  property.  The  employment  of  this  capital  seems  to  be 
continuous,  and  constantly  overlapping  other  wealth  already  valued. 
In  the  list  of  property  which  I  have  copied  (see  Appendix),  and 
on  which  we  are  arguing,  there  is  another  division  in  Schedule 
D  called  '*  other  public  companies,"  already  referred  to.  I  presume 
this  includes  all  the  companies  then  registered  under  the  Limited 
Liability  Act.  The  income  under  this  heading  is  capitalised  at 
twenty  years,  without  deduction.  The  firm  A  B,  we  will  suppose, 
have  been  assessed  at  1 5,000/.  a  year  profit.  One-fifth  part  of  tljiia 
would  be  3,000/.;  multiplied  by  15  =  45,000/.  They  are  capitalised 
by  our  eminent  author  at  that  sum  (45,000/.)  as  a  part  of  our 
national  vrealth  while  they  continue  as  a  private  firm.  One  fine 
morning  they  register  themselves  under  the  Limited  Liability  Act. 
Their  capital  and  profits  are  not  altered  in  any  way,  but  their  value 
to  the  national  wealth  is  immediately  raised  to  300,000/.,  namely, 
twenty  years'  purchase  on  15,000/.  How  can  it  be  possible  that 
this  simple  act  on  the  part  of  A  B  has  increased  the  national 
wealth  by  255,000/.?  I  will  give  another  instance:  A  firm,  C  D, 
is  in  the  purely  brokerage  business,  or  it  may  be  a  professional 
business,  or  a  land  agency  business.  The  partners  are  wealthy 
men,  but  not  requiring  capital  in  their  business  they  keep  theii* 
property  invested  in  mortgages,  or  houjs^a,  or  railways.  They  also 
return  15,000/.  per  annum  to  the  income  tax  assessors.  By  the 
rule  laid  down  their  capital  is  at  once  assumed  to  be  45,000/.,  and 
by  the  system  indicated  the  national  wealth  is  credited  with  that 
sum ;  but  they  really  have  no  cash  capital  at  all,  or  only  just  enough 
to  keep  a  decent  balance  at  the  bankers.  The  firm  C  D  places  itself 
under  the  Limited  Liability  Act  for  family  reasons.  They  still 
return  15,000/.  per  annum,  and  are  credited  with  twenty  years* 
purchase  on  that,  viz.,  ^oOyOOoL  as  national  wealth. 

I    shall    show  afterwards   how  much   this   limited    liability 
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principle  is  adding  to  the  amount  cliargeable  on  death  duties,  and 
I  shall  endeavour  to  show  bj  one  or  two  examples  what  a  very 
incorrect  factor  the  incpme  tax  is,  for  founding  upon  it  any  funda- 
mental law  for  ascertaining  capitalised  wealth  therefrom.  I  will 
suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  public  company  has  paid  income  tax 
on  ioo,oooZ.  per  annum  for  ten  years,  and  then  fails  for  1,000,000/. 
There  is  no  deduction  in  the  amounts  appearing  as  assessed  under 
Schedule  D  for  this  loss.  Or  another  case :  a  person  holds  invest- 
ments in  shares  of  companies  and  in  railway  shares.  He  has  a 
good  business  for  some  years ;  but  one  year  misfortune  comes  upon 
him,  and  he  loses  ten  times  the  annual  profit.  It  does  not 
even  appear  by  the  assessments  that  he  has  claimed  back  the 
income  tax  on  his  outsid^  investments.  In  fact  I  believe  there  are 
doubts  if  he  can  do  so,  besides  three  yeare*  return  on  his  business 
income ;  but  even  if  he  claims  back  this  latter,  it  never  appears  in 
the  assessments. 

We  will  also  take  a  joint  stock  bank.  Here  the  profit  of 
100,000/.  per  annum,  which  is  capitalised  by  the  plan  adopted  at 
2,000,000/.  of  national  wealth,  does  not  represent  an  unemployed 
capital;  the  capital  overlaps  what  has  already  been  valued. 

Now  these  examples  show  how  differently  many  who  do  not 
agree  with  the  eminent  author  may  look  at  such  valuations.  He 
was  careful  to  explain  that  he  valued  everything  in  the  light  of 
a  "  going  concern,**  which  means  future  income  capitalised  as  well 
as  present  capital ;  but  that  is  not  what  we  want  when  we  are 
comparing  inventory  wealth.  The  figures  have  been  used'  by  the 
public  as  representing  the  actual  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom 
without  the  qualification,  and  they  give  an  exaggerated  idea  of  it, 
to  the  ordinary  mind. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  magnify  the  national  wealth.  The 
French  found  this  out  when  they  had  to  treat  with  Prince 
Bismarck  for  the  evacuation  of  Paris.  The  prince  brought  their 
own  valuations  of  national  wealth  against  them.  Several  exagge- 
rated totals  had  been  compiled,  which  M.  de  Foville  characterises 
as  "improvisations  malheureuses,*'  and  he  puts  every  argument 
that  he  can  in  his  charming  statistical  work,  "  La  France  Econo- 
"  mique,*'  for  moderating  the  calculations  of  the  present  wealth  of 
France.  I  am  equally  anxious  to  do  my  part  in  moderating  the 
idea  which  has  become  current  in  England,  of  the  immense  wealth 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Income  tax  returns  may  show  by  their  increase  in  certain 
branches  of  trade  that  these  particular  branches  are  either  doing 
well  or  badly,  but  a  comparison  of  the  amount  paid  now,  wiih. 
what  was  paid  under  Schedule  D  forty  years  ago,  is  most  delusiPee. 
Those  who  were  actually  engaged  in  business  at  that  time,  and  can 
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remember  how  the  returns  were  made,  can  have  no  doubt  of  the 
advisability  of  treating  all  calculations  made  thereon,  with  con- 
siderable  caution. 

There  are  three  other  items  in  the  account  on  which  I  need 
only  speak  very  briefly,  first,  income  of  non-income-tax-paying 
classes  derived  from  capital,  say  67,000,000/.  capitalised  at 
335,ooo,oooZ.  I  have  no  objection  to  this,  I  only  hope  it  is 
more ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  fully  one-third  of  this  is 
invested  in  consols  through  the  savings  banks,  and  the  eminent 
author  proposed  to  exclude  consols  from  his  valuation.  Secondly, 
movable  property  not  yielding  income,  namely,  furniture  and 
works  of  art,  960,000,000/.  A  very  large  sum,  but  possibly  not 
beyond  the  value  of  household  effects  in  either  country.  Of  the 
two,  France  would  probably  have  a  greater  value  than  the  United 
Eangdom,  because  there  are  not  only  more  dwelling  houses,  but  so 
many  more  of  her  population  are  the  owners  of  their  own  houses, 
and  do  not  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  Government  property  in 
England  is  valued  at  500,000,000/.,  while  consols  are  not  valued  as 
private  property.  Here  is  a  difference  which  at  first  sight  appears 
important.  The  British  valuation  of  national  wealth  which  has 
been  copied  in  the  Appendix  does  not  include  consols,  because, 
although  they  are  owned  by  own  countrymen,  the  government 
owes  the  amount.  On  the  other  hand  the  government  property  is 
valued  at  500,000,000/.  The  French  national  debt,  or  at  all  events 
a  part  of  it,  is  included  in  the  properties  passing  at  death,  but 
their  national  property  is  not  included,  and  it  is  much  greater 
than  ours ;  besides  which  the  French  taxpayers  own  the  reversion 
of  all  railways,  canals,  and  most  public  and  municipal  works,  such 
Bs  water  companies,  &c.,  and  when  these  fall  in,  many  believe  that 
their  value  will  be  suflBcient  to  pay  off  the  entire  debt.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu's  "  Repartition  des  Richesses," 
edition  1881,  p.  489,  bears  on  this  point : — 

"Vers  le  milieu  du  vingti^me  siecle  o'est  a  50  milliards 
^'  {2fi00fi00fi00L)  et  peut-etre  a  plus,  que  s*elevera,  nous  ne  disons 
"  pas  la  valeur  (car  ce  mot  ici  n*a  plus  de  sens),  mais  Tensemble 
•*  des  capitaux  d^pens^s  par  FEtat,  les  communes,  et  les  d^parte- 
"  ments  de  France  pour  ci'6er  toute  une  richesse  collective,  dont 
"  la  plus  gi'ande  partie  sera  mise  k  la  disposition  gratuite  des 
*'  habitants." 

Amounts  parsing  at  Death, 

Having  calculated  French  national  wealth  from  the  amounts 
passing  at  death,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  refer  to  the  same 
statistics  in  our  own  country. 

The  amount  on  which  probate  and  succession  duties  are  paid 
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ought  to  show  with  some  sort  of  approach  to  accuracy,  the  wealth, 
of  the  United  Kingdom ;  just  as  the  "  droits  de  succession  "  are 
used  for  showing  the  wealth  of  France.  In  England,  however, 
we  have  certain  factors  at  work  which  take  away  from  British 
returns  some  of  their  value. 

I  have  already  shown  how  the  limited  liability  system  has 
brought  an  immense  amount,  which  consists  of  ''prospective 
"  profits  capitalised "  rather  than  of  "  concrete  wealth,"  into  the 
meshes  of  the  revenue. 

Take  an  instance  in  the  great  Dublin  brewery :  capital  to  start 
with  was,  ordinary  shares,  2,500,000/.,  which,  of  course,  included 
a  very  large  sum  for  goodwill,  and  now  the  shares  are  worth  more 
than  8,000,000/.,  in  view  of  prospective  profits.  Had  this  concern 
remained  in  the  hands  of  a  private  firm,  the  death  of  any  partner 
would  only  have  added  to  our  probate  returns  his  exact  share 
in  the  actual  cash  capital  and  in  the  value  of  the  bnildings; 
now  the  death  duties  are  added  to,  by  the  market  value  of  the 
shares,  which  must  be  calculated  on  a  basis  of  fully  five  times  the 
amount  of  concrete  wealth.  I  will  give  another  instance :  a  large 
number  of  these  limited  liability  companies  own  real  property 
abroad.  If  that  property  were  in  private  hands,  it  would  not  come 
into  the  sphere  of  our  probate  duty  assessments  at  all.  Our  laws 
admit  that  it  belongs  to  another  nation.  In  consequence,  how- 
ever,  of  its  being  represented  by  shares  in  a  company  the  head 
office  of  which  is  in  England,  it  does  come  into  our  returns, 
because  all  shares  and  debentures  in  companies  are  assessed  as 
personal  property. 

By  these  means  the  British  returns  assume  a  shape  which  does 
not  represent  substantial  wealth  in  the  same  manner  as  the  French 
returns.  In  France  the  system  of  joint  stock  enterprise  has  not 
made  the  same  progress  as  it  has  in  England,  nor  is  real  property 
in  other  countries  held  to  any  great  extent. 

In  1891  the  French  death  duties,  including  "  donations,""  were 
paid  on  property  amounting  to  272,000,000/.  For  1892  the  amount 
was  much  higher,  but,  as  I  have  already  explained,  it  was  a  year  of 
great  mortality  in  both  countries,  and  cannot  be  taken  as  a  test  in 
either.  Multiplying  272,000,000  by  36,  we  get  a  total  national 
wealth  of  9,800,000,000/. 

The  returns  for  the  United  Kingdom  for  1893  are  known. 
Making  an  allowance  for  a  double  entry  of  2,000,000/.,  they  amount 
to  235,000,000/.,  including  debts  and  funeral  expenses,  which  are 
deducted  afterwards.  I  do  not  deduct  them,  because  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  the  French  do.  This  amount  of  235,000,000/.  does  not 
include  "  donations,"  as  the  French  returns  do.  I  think  I  may 
"  The  donations  were  about  one-seyenth  of  the  whole. 
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quite  reasonably  consider  tliat  the  omission  is  compensated  bj  the 
Tarions  causes  I  have  mentioned,  which  tend  to  swell  our  returns 
very  largely,  while  the  French  returns  are  not  materially  affected 
hy  the  same  causes. 

Computing  our  national  wealth  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have 
computed  that  of  France,  we  must  multiply  the  above  sum  by  36. 

£ 

235,000,000     X     36    as    8,460,000,000 

From  this  we  must  deduct  the  national  wealth  of  Ireland,  since 
we  were  unable  to  include  it  at  the  commencement.  I  think  few 
will  be  disposed  to  cavil  at  my  deducting  the  46o,cx)o,oooZ.,  seeing 
that  we  have  valued  her  land  alone  at  one-sixth  of  the  whole  value 
of  land  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  thus  leaving  Great  Britain 
with  8,000,000,000/. 

What  the  new  estate  duty  is  likely  to  do  I  cannot  be  expected 
io  know ;  whether  it  will  reduce  the  capital  value  of  real  estate  to 
that  extent  that  there  is  no  increase  in  the  amount  passing'at  death, 
I  cannot  say,  but  I  am  quite  prepared  to  add  one-third  to  the 
amount  now  passing  by  succession  duty  returns,  in  order  to 
compensate  for  life  interests  instead  of  capital  value  having  been 
calculated  in  the  past. 

£ 

This  would  amount  to  an  addition  of 18,000,000 

Less  for  Ireland,  one-eleyenth ., 1,700,000 

16,300,000 


to  be  added.  At  the  multiple  of  36  this  may  be  capitalised  at 
587,000,000/.,  bringing  the  amount  to  8,587,000,000/.  Dividing 
this  amount  by  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  34,500,000  persons, 
I  come  to  an  individual  wealth  of  248/. 

The  result  seems  to  me  to  show  that  in  the  fifty  years  under 
review  the  French  have  increased  their  individual  wealth  from 
93/.  per  head  to  254/.  per  head.  While  we  have  increased  ours 
from  208/.  to  248/.^* 

Had  the  French  made  the  most  of  their  position  by  keeping  out 
of  disastrous  wars,  and  only  maintaining  an  army  of  the  same  size 
as  ours,  their  wealth  would  to-day  have  been  1,500,000,000/.  more, 
while  ours  would  be  500,000,000/.  less.  Had  not  the  phylloxera 
devastated  their  vineyards  for  a  period  of  over  fifteen  years,  they 

^2  The  value  of  the  earlier  figures  in  both  instances  is  not  so  great  as  the 
later  ones.  Mens,  de  Foville  admits  that  at  earlier  dates  some  property  escaped 
which  is  now  assessed,  and  that  certain  alterations  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  in  the  modes  of  assessment;  while  Mr.  Porter  also  admits  that  in  1841  there 
was  a  considerable  amount  of  English  property  which  escaped  assessment.  If  wo 
added  xo  per  cent,  to  each  nation's  wealth,  at  the  earlier  date,  it  might  perhaps  be 
more  correct. 
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would  have  gained  in  addition  400,000,000/.;  in  fact  their  individual 
wealth  would  have  been  over  300Z.,  while  ours  would  only  have 
been  234/. 

I  have  one  important  recommendation  to  make,  and  that  is 
that  the  very  able  men  who  superintend  the  collaboration  of  our 
statistics  in  the  legacy,  probate,  and  other  revenue  departments  at 
Somerset  House  may  be  provided  with  the  means,  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day,  to  tabulate  them  in  a  form  that  will  convey  to  us 
something  like  a  correct  idea  of  the  amount  that  may  be  set  against 
each  different  sort  of  property.  I  am  afraid  that  this  has  not  been 
done  in  the  past  through  a  cheeseparing  policy.  T  believe  that  if  i  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  now  spent  on  Eoyal  Commissions,  which  are 
meant  to  do  nothing,  was  spent  on  making  our  Government 
returns  as  perfect  as  those  of  France,  the  nation  would  gain 
largely  by  the  transfer  of  the  expenditure.  We  have  a  splendid 
and  willing  staff,  but  it  is  worked  too  hard. 

What  does  a  Nation  gain  hy  Good  Agriculture  ? 

Having  now  shown,  to  the  best  of  my  ability  (but  with  every 
wish  to  be  corrected  in  any  en-or  that  I  may  have  made),  that  the 
economic  policy  of  France  has  been  more  favourable  to  her  advance 
in  wealth  than  our  economic  policy  has  been  to  ours,  I  propose  to 
endeavour  to  show  that  the  prices  of  food  are  not  increased  by  that 
sort  of  protection  which  is  necessary  for  keeping  the  land  of  a 
country  in  a  proper  state  of  cultivation. 

I  may  mention,  with  much  hesitation,  because  it  is  not  usual 
to  enter  into  personal  matters  before  this  Society,  that  my  own 
interest  would  induce  me  to  prefer  the  economic  system  of  England 
to  that  of  France.  As  an  importer  of  foreign  com  I  should 
apparently  gain  by  corn-growing  being  abandoned  in  England, 
and  as  an  owner  of  grass  land,  I  am  undoubtedly  interested  in 
obtaining  cheap  foreign  cattle  food.  If  I  were  to  farm  on  the 
system  which  is  coming  into  vogue  in  most  of  our  grass  counties^ 
I  should  make  profitable  use  of  my  land  during  the  summer,  and 
employ  no  labour  during  the  winter.  I  believe  that  the  prevalence 
of  this  system  is  the  commencement  of  the  downfall  of  England. 

I  want  to  show  why  Frenchmen  actually  prefer  to  pay  I2«.  3^. 
per  quarter  more  for  their  wheat  than  we  do.  This  is  the  process 
of  reasoning  which  comes  to  their  lips :  It  is  true,  say  they,  that  we 
are  paying  this  extra  price,  and  that  we  consume  individually  at  least 
35  per  cent,  more  than  you  do,"  bat  it  does  not  follow  that  we 
should  have  been  able  to  buy  it  that  much  cheaper,  had  we  followed 
your  example,  and  opened  our  ports  to  the  whole  world.    We  grow 

^*  The  Frendi  coDsumption  is  rather  more  than  8  husheln  per  head  against 
the  British  consumption  of  6  hoshels. 
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18,000,006  acres  of  wheat,  while  yon  grow  less  than  2,000,000  acres. 
Had  we  adopted  the  system  of  free  imports,  onr  land  would  have  gone 
ont  of  com  cultivation  as  yours  has  done,  and  if  77,000,000  bread 
eaters  in  Western  Europe  had  been  dependent  on  the  world's 
supply  instead  of  only  39,000,000,  prices  would  be  higher.  It  is 
the  knowledge  that  we  shall  always  protect  our  agriculturists, 
which  causes  them  to  maintain  their  system  of  farming.  By 
growing  18,000,000  acres  of  wheat  we  also  produce  18,000,000 
acres  of  straw.  The  growth  of  straw  governs  our  style  of 
farming.  By  the  manurial  results  we  are  enabled'  to  produce  at 
least  three  times  the  amount  of  vegetables  that  you  do.  Your 
industrial  classes  eat  very  few  fresb  vegetables,  while  every  family 
in  France  is  amply  snpplied  with  them,  at  a  very  moderate  price. 
We  keep  three  times  the  number  of  cows  in  France  that  you  do 
in  Great  Britain.  Why?  Because  we  have  sufficient  straw  to 
winter  our  stock  in  comfort,  and  thus  to  save  all  the  manurial 
product  in  its  most  valuable  form;  and  notwithstanding  your 
larger  acreage  under  pasture,  we  produce  at  least  three  times  as 
much  milk  and  butter  as  yon  do,  and  are  able  to  sell  it  more 
cheaply.  We  have  a  twofold  object  in  keeping  so  many  cows : 
Ist,  we  gain  in  the  production  of  dairy  produce;  and  2nd,  we 
regard  the  cow  as  a  machine  for  turning  our  straw  into  the  very 
best  manure,  and  thus  multiplying  our  increase  in  every  other 
form. 

Oui'  people  appreciate  being  able  to  obtain  cheap  and  ample 
supplies  of  these  sorts  of  food  at  the  expense  of  paying  rather 
more  for  some  other  kinds.  They  certainly  save  in  the  cost  of 
fresh  milk  alone  more  than  the  extra  cost  of  their  wheat.  "  Man 
**  does  not  live  by  bread  alone."  Our  townspeople  are  not  short- 
sighted  as  yours  are.  They  say,  if  the  straw  was  not  grown 
in  the  country,  how  dearly  we  should  have  to  pay  to  import 
it.  We  require  it  for  our  horses.  All  our  manufacturers 
of  machinery,  earthenware,  and  many  others,  require  to 
buy  it  for  packing  their  goods.  All  our  vintners  use  it  very 
largely,  for  every  bottle  of  wine  is  enveloped  in  its  casing  of 
straw.  Again,  how  immensely  it  assists  our  exports.  Were  it 
not  for  this  farmyard  manure  we  could  not  grow  the  sugar  beet, 
and  produce  the  sugar  which  we  consume  and  export.  You 
English  people  alone  take  from  us  as  much  as  3,000,000/.  worth 
in  a  year.  We  could  not  produce  the  alcoholic  liquors  in  the 
quantities  we  now  do ;  you  alone  take  4,300,000/.  worth  from  us. 
We  could  not  produce  the  early  potatoes  and  the  onions  of  which 
considerable  quantities  go  to  your  country.  What  can  we  produce 
better  than  that  which  keeps  so  much  labour  employed  in  the  pure 
country  air,  and  which  enables  us  to  live  far  more  cheaply  than 
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we  could  otlierwise  do,  or  even  than  you  do?  In  our  towns  the 
rents  are  not  forced  up  as  they  are  in  yours,  and  the  retailer  does 
not  look  for  such  exorbitant  profits.  Our  wages  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts  have  increased  more  than  double  since  1841.  In 
many  parts  of  England  the  labourers  are  earning  less  than  ours.^^ 
Our  expenses  are  less,  and  we  save  more. 

We  not  only  protect  oxir  farmers,  but  we  also  give  them  direct 
help.  Our  budget  contains  the  following  contributions  in  aid  of 
agriculture : — 

frs. 

Agricultural  teaching    3,283,000 

Sheepfolds  for  breeding 77,000 

Inspection  of  agriculture 85,750 

Subventions  to  agricultural  associations 850,000 

General  and  district  prize  shows , 790,000 

Grand  premiums  and  agricultural  prizes  for  farms  l  ^ 

competition J  '  o5»ooo 

Drainage     and     irrigation     and     "  sericiculture "  \ 

(expenses. of  missions  abroad)  J  75»o<5o 

Premiums  on  "  sericiculture  "  '    5,000,000 

„  cultivation  of  flax  and  hemp 2,500,000 

Eeconstitution  of  vineyards i,oco,ooo 

Inspection  of  the  butter  and  manure  trade  (expenses  1 

of  analysis)  * J  20,000 

Premium  on  destruction  of  wolves  40,000 

Decennial  agricultural  statistics   ..- 60,000 

Service  of  sanitarv  police  for  cattle,  and  indemnities  1 

for  slaughtering /  55o,ooo 

Brood    mare    shows,  premiums  on  stallions,  audi 

encouragement  to  racing    j        1,550,000 

Making  irrigating  canals    821,500 

Subventions  to  companies  charged  with  construction  1 

of  irrigating  canals /       i,37o,ooo 

Guarantee  of  interest  to  concessionary  companies  of  \ 

watering  and  draining  works    J        *>°47i750 

Eelief  for  losses  from  hail,  inundations,  fire,  frost,  &c.       2,3  70,000 

Forestry  schools 175,000 

Bestoration    and    preservation   of  mountain  land\ 

against  torrents  and  avalanches    J        3>ooo,ooo 

Making  sand  dunes  firm,  and  planted 210,000 

Construction  of  forest  roads,  cross  roads,  saw  mills,  &c.       1 ,080,000 

Total    „ m6, 1 90,000 

We  feel  secure  in  our  own  position.  If  we  were  blockaded  by 
hostile  fleets  we  should  have  notbing  to  fear  for  our  food  supply. 

"  Extract  from  letter  dated  16th  May,  1894,  from  a  landowner  in  the 
Gard : — 

"  Men  get  here  2J  frs.  in  winter  and  3  frs.  in  summer  for  about  7^  hours  per 
"  (lay,  that  is  for  mere  diggers ;  but  anybody  who  can  do  such  work  as  ploughhig, 
*•  pruning  vines  and  olive  trees,  gets  more.  By  working  piecework  they  nearly 
'*  double  their  wages." 
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Contrast  our  position  with  yours.  What  would  your  position  be  if 
next  March  a  combination  of  maritime  nations  cut  off  your  food 
supph'esP  Before  the  end  of  June  you  would  be  compelled  to 
capitulate,  and  pay  a  ransom  which  would  be  based  on  your 
own  exaggerated  calculations  of  your  national  wealth.  You 
would  then  discover  that  your  investments  abroad  were  not  really 
national  wealth  in  its  true  sense.  Your  enemies  would  declare 
all  food  contraband  of  war,  and  would  arm  every  cruiser  that  they 
could  buy  or  seize  to  scour  the  ocean  and  bring  to  their  own 
ports  every  vessel  loaded  with  food.  The  contrast  between  our 
defensive  positions  is  only  too  evident.  Even  if  we  did  not  prefer 
the  results  of  our  economic  system  for  other  reasons,  we  should 
adopt  it  for  such  reasons  as  these. 

Gentlemen,  my  reason  for  offering  this  paper  to  your  Society 
was  as  follows :  In  the  discussion  which  took  place  on  the  valuable 
paper  read  by  Lord  George  Hamilton  in  February,  I  ventured  to 
depart  (as  onr  President  thought)  from  the  subject  matter,  by 
suggesting  that  as  a  means  of  national  security  we  should 
encourage  the  growth  of  corn  at  home  as  well  as  strengthening 
our  navy.  The  few  words  which  I  have  now  read  are  meant  to 
support  my  arguments.  I  insure  my  house  from  fire.  It  is  not 
that  I  expect  it  to  be  burnt  to-morrow,  but  I  know  what  a  serious 
matter  it  would  be  to  my  family  if  it  was.  I  pay  the  premium 
gladly,  and  it  is  a  very  small  premium  which  Great  Britain  would 
need  to  pay  to  feel  that  we  had  a  food  supply  which  could  at  all 
events  be  eked  out,  though  perhaps  on  short  commons,  in  case  of 
war. 
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[Sept. 


Table  A. — Amount  of  Income  in  Income  Tax  Returns,  derived  from 
Capital,  Number  of  Yeari  Purchase  at  which  the  sam^  may  he 
Capitalised^  and  Approximate  Amount  of  Capital;  together  with 
Estimate  of  remaining  Licome  and  Capital  of  the  Country, 

[000*8  omitted  in  amount  columns.] 


Under  Schedule  A — 

Lands ; 

Houses    

Other  profits  

Schedvle  B— 

(Farmers*  profits) 

Schedule  C— 

(Public  funds  less  home  funds) 

Under  Schedule  I) — 

Quarries 

Mines 

Ironworks  

Gasworks    

Waterworks    

Canals,  &c 

Fishings .... 

Market  tolls,  &c 

Other  public  companies    

Foreign  and  colonial  securities,  \ 
&G J 

Bailwajs  in  United  Kingdom  .... 
„        out  of        „ 

Interest  paid  out  of  rates,  &c 

Other  profits  

Trades  and  professions — one-*] 
fifth  of  total  income  of  > 
180  millions  J 

Total  under  income  tax 

Trades  and  professions  omitted,  20  per"^ 
cent,  of  amount  nssessed,  or  36  millious,  > 
of  which  one-fifth  is    J 

Income  of  iion-m come  tax  paying  classes  T 
derived  from  capital    j 

Porcii^n  iavestments,  not  in  Schedules  C  \ 
and  D / 

Movable  property  not  yielding  income,^ 
CO.,  furniture  of  houses,  &c.,  works  of  y 
art,&c J 

Government  and  local  property,  say   


Income. 


£ 
65,039, 
128,459, 
877, 

65,233, 

21,096, 

933, 

7,603, 

2,265, 

5,026, 

3,260, 

3,546, 

618, 

590, 

34,789, 

9,859, 

33,270, 
3,808, 
5,041, 
1,435, 

36,096, 


428,843,      — 


Years* 
Pur- 
chase. 


26 
15 

30 


25 

4 
4 
4 
25 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

20 

28 
20 

25 
20 

>5 


Capital. 


7,219, 

960,t 
67,000, 

60,000, 


554,022, 


£ 

1,691,313,* 
1,926,885, 
26,310, 

521,864, 

527,400, 

3,732, 

30,412, 

9,060, 

125,660, 

65,200, 

70,920, 

12,360, 

11,800, 

695,780, 

197,180, 

931,560, 

76,160, 

126,025, 

'  28,700,. 

541,440, 


7,619,751, 

108,285, 
U,400, 

335,000, 
500,000, 

960,000, 
500,000, 


Years'  Purchase  and 
Capital  at  Years' 

Pnrchase  Employed 

for  1876,  Where 

Change  has  now 

been  made. 


30 


JO 


£ 


652,330, 


20 


10,037,436, 


i00fi20. 


521fi35, 

U7y^^5, 

S3i,750, 


7,66ifi94, 


10,079,679, 


*  This  is  the  result  of  capitalising  lands  in  Ireland  at  fifteen  years*  purchase, 
and  in  England  and  Scotland  at  twenty-eight  years*  purchase.  The  average  for 
the  United  Kingdom  is  an  infinitesimal  fraction  orer  tweuty-six  years*  purchase. 

t  Estimate  of  income  escaping  assessment  hy  raising  limit  of  exemption  in 

]  87<>. 
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Table  B. 


^  Meal,  and  Flour  Imported 
►  Great  Britain  from  Ireland 
?een  the  Fears  1831  to  1840 
usive, 

^tom  presented  to  the  House  of 
imons,  nth  February,  1842.] 
Qrs. 

831  2,4Z9,i8i 

'32  2,990»767 

'33  2,737,441 

'34  2,792,658 

'35  2,679,438 

'36  2,958,272 

'37  3,030,293 

'38  3.474,302 

'39  2,243,151 

'40  2,327,782 


27,663,286 


Imports,  Grain,  Meal,  and  Flour^ 
from  all  Foreign  Countries  and 
Colo7iies  into  Great  Britain  between 
the  years  1831-40  inclusive, 

[See  Betum  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  11th  Feliruary,  1842.] 
On. 

1831   3,476,076 

'32  656,317 

*33  448,239 

'34  455»555 

'35  306,484 

'86  634,673 

'37  1,314.197 

*38  1,525,690 

'39  4,529,020 

'40  3,895.701 

17,241,952 
Less  re-exports 2,21 1,071 

15,030,881 


Table  C. 


ivestments  actually  Faying 
ncome  Tax,  1892. 

Income. 

GoTemment  stock  1  ,  ,^,  ^^, 

loan. /  3.^°3,573 

1  guaranteed  rail-"! 

a,  canals,  and  irri-  V  4,580,797 

on  works J 

m    and    colonial!  ,,^,„^,^ 

U,&c /  '4,949.017 

rn    and     colonial  1 

urities  and  ppsses-  >  15,671,446 

3  and  other  profits  J 

ftjs    out    of    thel  o«^-,<, 

tid  Kingdom /  8,005,161 

48  and  49  Vict.,T 

.     61,     sec.     26)  V     8,229,648 

pon J 

54,439,642 


The  amount  of  income  from  similar  invest* 
ments  calculated  in  1885,  was  as  follows — 

Income. 
Sch.  C.  Public  funds  less  home  1  ^ 

funds    /   21,096,000 


Sch.  D.  Foi-eign    and    colonial  1  o- 

securities ]  9,859,ooo 

„       Bailways    out    of    the!  «,  „ 

United  Kingdom    ..../  3,8o8,ooo 


•Foreign    investments    not    in 
Schedules  C  and  D  


!•   50,000,0 


84,763,000 


rh  only  about  20,ooo,oooZ.  income  from  foreign  investments  has  beou  brought 
unt  since  this  estimate  was  made  by  Mr.  Giifen  in  1885,  yet  it  is  quite  possible 
rtion  of  the  income  of  **  other  public  companies,"  wliich  amounted  in  1892  to 
et,  may  be  derived  from  foreign  undertakings.  Taking  one-sixth  part  as  likely, 
■>Ta  foreign  investments  would  now  reach  the  sum  of  65,439,642/. 
48  and  49  Vict,  was  passed  -with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  all  coupon  bonds 
lited  Kingdom. 


2p2 
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Table  D. — Amounts  of  Liheritances  and  Donations  svhject  to  Duty 
in  France, 


[liilliont  of  friBci.] 


1840.. 
'50.. 
'60.. 
'63.. 


1870.. 
'71.. 
'72.. 
'73.. 
'74. 
'75.. 
'76.. 
'77.. 
'78.. 
'79.. 


1880... 
'81.. 
'82.. 
'83.. 
*84.. 
■85.. 
'86.. 
'87.. 
'88.. 


1890.. 
'91.. 


InlieriUncei. 


1,609 
2,025 

a,724 
3,029 
3,837 

3,37» 
5,011 

3,951 
3»7>« 
3,931 
4,254 
4i702 
4,438 
4,748 
£,004 

5,266 

4,914 
5»027 

5,244 
5,078 

5,407 
5,3<59 
5,409 
5,372 
5,059 

5,811 
5,792 
<5,405 


Donationi. 


607 
669 
802 
851 
930 

682 
718 
1,128 
1,038 
996 
1,067 
1,068 
1,028 
1,054 
1,103 

1,117 

1,089 

1,046 

1,062 

1,023 

1,021 

1,019 

998 

969 

942 

987 
1,008 
1,012 


Total. 


2,216 
2.684 

3,52<^ 
3,880 

4,5^7 

4,054 
5,729 
5,079 
4,745 
4,927 
5,321 
5,770 
5,466 
5,802 
6,107 

<5,383 
6,003 
^,073 
6,306 
6,101 
6,428 
6,388 
6,407 

6,331 
6,00  X 

6,748 
6,800 
7,417 
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Table  I. —  Value  of  a  Tear's  Produce  from  Agricultural  Land  in  the  United  Kingdom 
based  on  the  Value  as  Food  for  Stock  for  what  is  used  on  the  Farm  or  in  competition 
with  Foreign  Imports  for  what  is  Sold. 


Acreage 

in 

1893. 

Average 

Yield 
per  Acre. 

Qnantitj. 

Price. 

Total  Value. 

Obbeils. 

Wheat :  Grain 

Acres 
1,955,218 

Bshls. 
29 

Qr.. 

7,087,647 

24«.  per  qr. 
80«.  per  acre 

8,506,176 

Straw   , .••..... 

2,982,819 

Total  Wheat 

1,955,213 

29 

7,087,647 

— 

11,437,995 

Barley:  Gndii-Two.thirds flne qnaUty... 
One-Uurd  feeding  qnalitj 
Straw 

— 

— 

6,284,860 
8,142,430 

26«.  per  qr. 
16*.      „ 
20«.  per  acre 

III 

«  oT  of 

Total  Barley 

2,251,293 

33i 

9,427,290 

— 

13,439,193 

Oats :  Grain— Oneiixth  sold  to  pmoni  \ 
not  farniera 

— 

— 

8,611,789 
17,668,946 

18».  per  qr. 
14*.      „ 
26«.  per  acre 
7*.  per  qr. 

8,160,610 

„      FiTe-sizthtasedbyfanneral 
(at  consuming  valoe}...  / 

»      Straw 

Eitra  Price  on  i.cx»,oooqri.  lold  \ 
for  oatmeal  and  special  piirpoaet 

12,291,271 

5,544,980 

850,000 

Total  Oats 

4,435,941 

38 

21,070,734 

— 

21,846,811 

Peas,  Beans,  and  Rye :   including^ 

528,730 

— 

— 

hi,  per  acre 

2,643,650 

Extra  Price  on  i,5oo,ocx)tonsftrnw1 
•old   to   persons   who   are   not  > 
fiinners J 

— 

— 

— 

11,  per  ton 

1,500,000 

Roots. 
Potatoes :  Scotland 

1:^7,244 
390,577 
734,858 

— 

— 

15Z.  per  acre 
10/.      „ 
71.      „ 
30*.  per  ton 

2,058,660 

England 

8,905,770 

Ireland  

6,148,971 

Extra  Price  on  i  ,coo,ooo  tons  \ 

1,600,000 

Total  Potatoes   

1,262,«74 

— 

— 

— 

12,608,401 

Turnips  

2,245,0. 0* 

-.- 

— 

5Z.  per  acre 
10*.      „ 

11,205,260 

Extra  price  on  i,ocx>,coo  tons  sold  \ 

500,000 

Total  Turnips 

2,245,050* 

— 

— 

— 

11,705,250 

Mangolds    

413,334* 

— 

— 

SL  per  acre 

3,306,672 

Otheb  Ceops. 

Cabbaees,Vetches,&c..8cc 

Extra  Price  for  150,000  acres  ncHr) 
towns ; 

518,000 

__ 

_ 

11.  per  acre 
5i.        „ 

8,591,000 
750,000 

Total    Cabbages,    Vetches,  "I 
Ac.,  &c / 

513,000 

— 

— 

— 

4,341,000 

Hops   

1    1  ri^ 

— 

45/.  per  acre 
10/.      „ 

25/.       „ 

2,520,000 

Flax 

720,000 

Market  Gardens,  Orchards,  Ac., " 
produce  

Woods,      Coppices,      Nursery 
Grounds,  &c 

7,600,000 
2,000,000 

•  These  figures  were  in  1893  2,288,473  and  394,543  respectively.    These  corrections  will 
Tery  slightly  alter  the  totals. 
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Table  I. —  Value  of  a  Teat's  Produce  from  Agricultural  Land  in  United  Kit 


Grabs  Obofb  at  CovsFKiva  Yalfb. 

Hay  cot  from  Clover.  Sainfoin,  and  Rotation') 

GraiMi  j 

„  U  eadowa  (Permanent  Pasture) . . . 

Extra  Price  on  3,aoo.ocx)  tons  told  to") 

Persona  who  are  not  larmers  ) 


Total  Hay 


^Grazing :  Steert  and  Heifers;  summer  fat-  ] 

tening  (corn  and  cake  extra) ...  j 
Coin  and  Heifers  in  milk  and  in  \ 

calf,... j 

Horses  and  Colts ;  summer  keep  .. 
Hares  and   Unbroken   Horses;] 

winter  keep  « J 

Sheep;  summer  fattening  (coin,] 

roots,  and  cake  extra) J 

Sheep,   store;  keep,  wool,  and] 

increase J 

Young  Store  Cattle ;  keep 

Aims,  goats,  fcc 


Total    Grazing,    at    consuming! 
▼alae   J 

Pin  and  Poultry:  profit  on  Pigs  and^ 
Poultrr  fed  on  home  grown  produce  onlj  > 
bejond  the  Talue  of  that  produce ) 


Acreage  in  189S. 


Acres 

2,701,846 
5,808,011 


8,504,857 


Number  of  Animals 
Grazed.* 


1,200,000 

4,000,000 

700,000 

(00,000 

7,000,000 

S0,000,000 
About  6,000,000 


Price. 


80«.  per  acre 
70*.      „ 
15*.      „ 


Value  Con- 
tributed by  Grass 
per  Head. 


21. 

hi. 
30*. 
21. 

6*. 

10*. 
20*. 


Total  Tii 


33,517 


41.: 


*  The  aoresge  of  the  Grazing  is  as  follows:— 

Acres. 

Aftermath  of  Clover,  Sainfoin,  and  Botation  Grasses 2,701,846 

,,  Permanent  Pasture  - 5i3o3,oix 

Clover,  Sainfoin,  and  Rotation  Grasses,  not  for  Hay  3*214,503 

Permanent  Pasture,  not  for  Hay 21,897.370 

Total 33,616,7^ 

To  which  must  he  added  about  29,000,000  acres  of  unenclosed  Mountain  and  Heath  Land. 


SUMILABY. 

Yalae. 

& 

Total  Cereals  50,367.649 

„    Boots .«      27,620,323 

„     other  Crops  ^.....       17,181,000 

„     Grass  Crops  at  constnning  Yalue  1Sy^^7>9SS 

„     Figs  and  Poultiy 1,500,000 

Ghnnd  Total i7i>936,927 
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Stock  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Valued  at 

ir  Food  has  been  Valued  in  Table  I ;  if  not 

7ould  he  Valued  twice  over, 

£ 

L8/.) 37,1 34,cco 

2,000,000 

a  calf,  4,014,055  (12/.)    48,168,660 

Imosfc  unsaleable,  and  heifers 

^ht  months) 

2,683,415  (12/,)   32,200,980 

2  years,  2,334,049  {71. 10*.)....     17,505,367 

r,  2,176,035  (3/.  10*.) 8,616,122 

2,000,000 

31,616,089 

, 9,011,076 

4,917,045 

1,000,000 

3,000,000 

197,169,339 

nt  Capital  Invested  in  the  Business. 

\g  horses  in  Great  Britain,  \ 

1 Talue}       -.°°°.°°° 

orking  horses,  Ireland 525,000 

alated 
» acres . 
grass  land,  at  6*.  per  acre,  1        ^^^^^^^^ 

igold,  and  turnip  seed,  bought       2,000,000 

:)ats  not  being  deducted  from 

jrein) 

.t  and  roots,  say  6,000,0001        ^ 

'      ^     '       '        >       6,coo,( 

nd  where  cattle  have  been  1  o 

1,200,000  head  (30*.)     /  ».8oo,oco 

ave  been  fattened  with  cake  "I 

1(5*.) /  ^'750,coo 

raw,  already  credited  to  crops  5,000,000 

ad  cake  in  stock  at  one  time....  3,000,000 
eludes  fresh  manure  applied, 

)aid.  

45 1 7  ^5, coo 

Total  Valuation  of  Tenants^  Capital. 
71,936,927/.;  three-fourths  I     ,;,8,9f2,695 

19,339/.;  deduct  one-tenth  1 

made  on  4th  June  instead  >      177,452,406 

jualties  J 

in  business  other  than  in") 

,000 


alated  at  15*.  per  acre  on"!      ,^ 

*^  >     15,200,000 


,000 


}       45,775,< 
352,180,101 
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Discussion  on  Me.  BLa^rris's  Paper. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson)  iu  opening  the  discnssion, 
said  that,  even  admitting  that  the  growth  of  wealti^  in  France  had 
been  greater  than  in  Great  Britain,  he  conid  not  see  that  it  was  in 
any  way  proved  to  be  the  resnlt  of  the  different  commercial  policy 
of  the  two  countries.  Bnt  the  methods  of  nsing  the  data  for  snch 
A  comparison  required  very  close  investigation,  and  he  himself 
doubted  them,  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Harris  at  the  outset  had 
compared  Mr.  Porter's  estimate,  based  on  the  value  of  personal 
property  and  of  rental  of  lands,  with  an  estimate  of  French 
property  derived  from  death-duties.  The  two  methods  did  not  seem 
to  him  to  be  comparable.  He  did  not  believe  it  possible  to  compare 
the  wealth  of  two  countries  upon  either  base  without  knowing 
clearly  the  data  on  which  the  calculations  of  both  countries  were 
framed,  and  he  could  not  even  feel  sure  how  far  the  assessment  and 
collection  of  death-duties  in  France  afforded  the  means  of  judging 
of  the  growth  of  national  wealth  in  that  country  at  different  periods. 

Mr.  Stephen  Bourne  said  that  the  paper  must  be  taken  as  an 
instalment  only  of  an  inquiry  into  a  question  of  very  great  im- 
portance. It  was  so  intricate  a  subject,  and  required  so  much 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  statistics  were 
compiled,  of  the  systems  adopted  in  the  different  countries,  and 
of  the  fluctuations  in  the  modes  of  valuation,  that  it  would  require 
much  time  and  thought  before  it  could  be  thoroughly  elucidated. 
There  were  several  points  to  be  borne  in  mind.  He  was  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  the  national  debt  must  be  excluded  from  any 
calculation  of  the  national  property,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  value  of  Government  property  must  be  included.  Property 
existing  in  the  country  did  not  cease  to  be  wealth  because  it 
belonged  to  the  Government  and  produced  no  interest,  but  the 
debt  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  country,  and,  although  a 
source  of  wealth  to  individuals,  was  such  at  the  expense  of  other 
individuals.  The  circumstances  of  Prance  and  England  were  so 
different  that  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  wealth  within  the 
boundaries  of  either  country  was  not  a  fair  criterion.  There  was 
comparatively  very  little  colonial  enterprise  in  France,  and  very 
little  money  was  invested  in  foreign  countries.  Any  proper 
estimate  of  the  growth  of  wealth  must  refer  to  the  two  empires 
rather  than  the  two  kingdoms.  Mr.  Harris  took  no  account  of 
this  when  dealing  with  the  death-duties.  The  author  spoke  of  the 
fact  that  foreign  property  held  by  commercial  bodies  at  home 
becoming  an  estimated  source  of  wealth  by  being  subjected  to 
death-duties,  whereas  if  property  were  not  held  by  a  company  it 
would  not  appear  in  the  estimate.  It  could  make  no  difference  to 
the  real  wealth  of  a  country  in  either  case.  When  a  man  started  his 
son  in  business  in  America,  as  a  result  of  his  own  savings,  that 
was  just  as  much  a  proof  of  prosperity  at  home  as  if  the  monegr 
had  been  held  by  a  public  company  in  England.     The  habits  of 
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the  people,  again,  were  completely  different  in  France  and  England, 
the  tendency  to  save  being  much  stronger  in  the  former  country 
tlian  in  the  latter;  and  it  did  not  follow  at  all  that  the  accumula- 
tion was  a  result  of  a  difference  in  the  economic  policy  of  the  two 
countries.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  money  which  went 
to  the  colonies  really  belonged  to  the  empire  as  much  as'  tbat 
which  remained  at  bome-  Much  wealth  also  which  had  been 
accumulated  at  home  had  been  invested  abroad,  sometimes  in 
countries  whose  protective  policy  gave  firms  the  means  of  em- 
ploying their  capital.  There  were  an  immense  number  of  causes 
to  be  investigated,  and  their  origin  to  be  discovered,  before  any 
accurate  conclusion  could  be  amved  at.  He  thought  that 
Mr.  Harris  had  done  good  sei^ice  in  commencing  an  inquiry 
which  he  hoped  younger  Fellows  of  the  Society  would  pursue. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton  said  that  in  the  event  of  a  war  cutting 
off  our  food  supplies,  our  position  would  be  much  the  same  as  that 
of  a  continental  nation  growing  its  own  food,  if  a  hostile  force 
crossed  its  frontier  and  could  ravage  the  country.  No  doubt 
England  would  suffer  in  case  of  a  long  and  disastrous  war,  but  not 
more  so  than  any  other  foreign  country.  We  were  bound  to 
accept  our  position  as  a  maritime  and  mercantile  power.  We 
could  not  raise  food  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of 
population,  which  was  one  important  element  in  national  strength. 
He  thought  that  we  had  no  reason  to  bo  dissatisfied  with  our 
position,  or  that  we  were  in  any  way  insecure  because  we  depended 
on  the  manifold  resources  of  our  trade  even  for  our  food  supply. 

History  confirmed  this  view,  for  if  there  were  one  city  more 
than  another  which  had  remained  stable  in  the  face  of  the  greatest 
possible  difficxdties,  it  was  Constantinople.  It  could  not  draw  its 
supplies  from  its  own  territory.  It  fell  at  last  not  from  any 
inherent  defect,  but  only  because  those  nations  towards  which  its 
trade  was  mainly  directed  fell  into  utter  ruin  when  the  Turk  over- 
ran Western  Asia.  Very  much  the  same  could  be  said  of  the 
commercial  cities  of  Italy.  There  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that, 
so  long  as  we  took  care  of  our  defences,  we  were  in  a  less  iavourable 
position  than  any  continental  power. 

Mr.  F.  HiNDRiKS  called  attention  to  the  enormous  divergence 
in  the  valuations  of  land  as  made  by  Dr.  Giffen  and  Mr.  Harris, 
the  latter  being  441  millions  below  the  former.  Land  had  always 
been,  in  a  general  way,  and  as  an  element  of  national  wealth, 
considered  to  be  as  valuable  a  security,  and  in  some  respects  more 
stable,  than  consols,  and  ought  also  to  be  valued  at  a  somewhat 
lower  rate  of  interest,  and  therefore  at  a  higher  number  of  years* 
purchase.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  so  long 
as  reasonable  order  is  preserved  in  a  State,  the  capital  value  of  the 
land  must  endure  to  some  one  or  other,  but  that  interest  on  publio 
debts  was  liable  to  be  suspended  or  reduced  to  little  or  even  to 
nothing,  its  capital  value  being  thus  diminished  or  effaced  as  by  a 
sponge.  At  the  present  time  consols  bearing  2^  per  cent,  interest 
were  valued  at  forty  years'  purchase  ;  and,  in  an  estimate  like  the 
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one  before  the  meeting,  of  the  value  of  tlie  land  as  national  wealth, 
vre  might  not  be  greatly  ennng  if  we  multiplied  the  gross  rental  of 
Great  Britain  by  thirty-six  years'  purchase  in  an  estimation  of  its 
capitalised  value.  In  doing  so  we  should  be  allowing  a  deduction 
of  lO  per  cent,  (as  compared  with  the  capitalised  comparative 
value  of  forty  years'  purchase  for  consols)  to  provide  against  some 
at  least  of  the  special  burdens  upon  land  other  than  income  tax, 
which  fell  upon  consols*  interest  as  hardly  as  upon  interest  from 
laud.  So  that  Dr.  Giffen  in  valuing  land  rental  (gross)  of  Great 
Britain  had,  comparatively  with  the  present  undoubted  forty  years' 
purchase  as  the  capitalised  value  of  2^  per  cent.,  allowed  a 
margin  of  twelve  years'  purchase  off  the  gross  value,  and  was  not 
exaggerating  when  he  took  only  twenty-eight  years  as  the  capi- 
talised value. 

He  therefore  held  that  Dr.  Giffen's  estimate  was  the  more 
reasonable  of  the  two  before  this  meeting,  and  he  could  not 
conceive  that  Mr.  Harris  could  be  right  in  considering  land,  taking 
it  all  round  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  worth  only  eighteen  and 
a-half  years'  purchase.  It  would  result  if  this  were  really  so, 
that  the  whole  was  calculated  upon  the  basis  of  interest  being 
5*405  per  cent.,  say  5/.  8s.  id.  In  point  of  fact  Mr.  Harris  seemed 
to  be  making  a  deduction  of  54  per  cent,  from  gross  value,  if  we 
take  forty  years'  purchase  of  consols'  interest  as  determining  the 
standard  from  which  the  value  of  other  descriptions  of  British 
national  wealth  can  be,  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  determined  or 
compared  as  at  the  present  date.  Mr.  Harris,  as  well  as  Dr.  Giffen, 
had  valued  Irish  land  at  fifteen  years'  purchase ;  but  the  amount 
was  so  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  English  and  Scottish  land, 
that  it  did  not  form  an  important  item  in  the  total.  He  would  also 
ask  Mr.  Harris  at  what  number  of  years*  purchase  the  French 
lands  had  been  calculated  ?  It  was  tolerably  notorious  that  in 
some  parts  of  France  land  did  not  pay  more  than  2^  per  cent., 
which  was  forty  years'  purchase.  In  taking  twenty-eight  years' 
purchase  for  land  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  Dr.  Giffen  had 
been  guided  also  by  the  fact  that  much  land  was  being  built 
upon,  and  in  view  of  our,  comparatively  with  France,  fast  in- 
creasing population,  contained  all  the  potentiality  of  future 
increase  in  value.  Nor  could  he  (Mr.  Hendriks)  agree  with 
Mr.  Harris  that  repairs  and  improvements  should  be  deducted; 
for  the  greater  part  of  these,  whether  necessary  or  not,  or  volun- 
tary, or  the  contrary,  would  certainly  be  defrayed  either  by  the 
landlord  or  the  tenant,  or  by  both.  But  whoever  paid  for  this, 
the  value  of  the  improved  land  remained  as  national  wealth.  The 
method  of  calculating  from  the  death-duties  seemed  to  him  most 
fallacious.  Two  countries  might  have  property  of  precisely  similar 
value,  but  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  one  might  differ  by  10  per 
cent,  from  that  in  the  other.  The  rate  of  mortality  in  France 
amongst  the  class  of  landed  proprietors  he  believed  to  be  greater 
than  in  England,  partly  because  the  population  represented  by  this 
class  was  an  older  one,  there  being  a  smaller  element  of  young 
life.  Consequently,  if  when  in  England  a  multiplier  of  36  was 
taken,  in  roughly,  but  he  submitted,  very  inaccurately,  deducing 
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the  capital  value  of  the  whole  land  of  the  country  from  the  one 
year's  falling  in  from  deaths,  as  would  be  indicated  by  the  amount  to 
be  assessed  to  the  death-duties  of  the  future,  it  might  be  necessary 
in  such  a  comparison  as  Mr.  Harris  had  brought  to  notice,  to  take 
a  corresponding  multiplier  of  40  in  France.  That  was  an  actuarial 
question  depending  on  the  exact  distribution  of  the  population 
at  each  age  amongst  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  two  countries, 
and  its  accurate  solution  was  one  certainly  of  exceeding  delicacy, 
and  open  to  many  errors  and  doubts. 

Major  P.  G.  Craigib  said  that  the  author  had  put  two,  if  not 
three,  papers  into  one,  and  raised  various  questions  of  method  which 
could  be  best  discussed  apart  from  the  comparative  figures  adduced. 
Thus  the  valuation  of  land  just  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hendriks  was 
a  specific  question  which  might  be  fitly  debated  by  itself.  He 
thought  it  would  be  fairer  to  take  the  smaller  number  of  years' 
purchase  at  the  present  time  in  capitalising  the  land  rentals  shown 
in  the  income  tax  returns.  Mr.  Harris  had  doubted  the  wisdom 
of  taking  the  income  tax  returns  as  a  basis  for  the  Schedule  D 
capitalisations  in  this  inquiry.  With  regard  to  land  even,  however, 
there  did  seem  to  be  great  difficulty  in  employing  these  figures. 
The  difference  between  the  figures  used  by  Dr.  Giffen  and  those 
of  Mr.  Harris  was  so  great  that  it  was  clear  it  represented  not 
wholly  a  reduction  of  value,  but  the  result  of  employing  different 
methods  of  calculation.  Mr.  Harris  held  that  the  income  tax 
returns  had  not  been  lowered  sufficiently  to  suit  the  alteration 
which  had  occurred  in  the  rents.  That  was  possible,  but  any 
reduction  of  estimated  national  wealth  due  to  capitalisation  on  a 
lower  figure,  if  merely  arrived  at  by  the  rectification  of  the  method 
on  which  the  calculation  was  made,  could  not  be  held  to  affect  the 
total  growth  or  diminution  of  wealth  during  the  time,  unless  the 
earlier  figures  were  also  corrected  to  the  scale  proposed.  With 
regard  to  Mr.  Hendriks*  remarks  that  twenty-eight  years'  pur- 
chase of  land  rental  was  the  better  estimate,  he  would  refer  to  the 
Treasury  valuation  of  1885,  appearing  in  the  elaborate  calculations 
made  in  Sir  K.  Paget's  Betuni  of  Real  and  Personal  Property 
in  1886.  At  that  time  the  figure  taken  was  twenty-five  years' 
purchase  on  the  gross  value;  and  this  was  the  result  of  de- 
ductions from  sales  which  had  actually  taken  place,  and  based 
on  information  collected  through  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Speaking  generally  on  the  wealth  comparisons  in  the  paper,  he 
thought  that  they  had  not  sufficient  data  for  very  reliable  con- 
clusions, and  that  those  which  they  had  at  different  dates  and  in 
the  two  separate  countries  were  not  comparable  in  every  instance. 
But  the  mos]b  interesting  point  to  himself  was  the  method — novel 
as  compared  with  those  usually  q acted  in  recent  years — which 
the  author  had  proposed  for  the  valuation  of  the  agricultural 
production  and  agricultural  capital  of  this  country.  Mr.  Harris 
wished  them  to  consider  as  produce  to  be  valued  only  primary 
produce,  grain,  grass,  or  green  crops,  and  not  to  reckon  at  all 
the  secondary  produce  from  the  sale  of  live  stock.  Now  the 
animal  production  foxaned  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  ultimate 
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agricnltural  produce — the  one  to  which  a  money  value  could  be 
attached  when  sold,  and  it  would  cause  a  very  great  change  if  we 
were  to  take  now  only  the  primary  production,  and  value  the 
grass  of  the  country  at  its  consuming  value  before  it  went  into  the 
animal.  He  had  understood  Mr.  Harris  to  contend  that  there  was 
no  profit  in  fattening  stock  (except  pigs  and  poultry),  that  the 
sole  profit  accrued  from  growing  grain,  grass,  or  roots,  and  that 
these  alone  ought  to  be  valued.  That  was  not  the  French  method, 
in  which  no  doubt  there  were  more  double  entries  than  in  the  old 
fashioned  English  valuation.  But  the  difference  of  method  would 
prevent  the  totals  being  accurately  contrasted.  He  should  imagine 
that  there  was  some  very  considerable  deduction  to  be  made  from 
the  estimate  of  agricultural  production  attributed  to  France.  Before 
any  such  comparison  of  produce  was  accepted,  they  required  to  know 
which  of  the  two  methods — the  valuation  of  the  crops  saleable  or 
consumed,  or  of  the  sales  of  vegetable  produce  and  of  that  yielded 
by  the  manufactured  commodity,  or  live  stock — was  the  correct 
basis  of  an  estimate  of  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  country. 
Discussion  on  a  definite  point  like  this  might  be  more  useful  than 
on  the  less  tangible  but  wider  issues  to  which  the  author  had 
devoted  so  much  labour. 

Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Bead  agreed  with  the  author  that  it  was 
quite  sufficient  to  value  the  land  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase ;  in 
fact,  in  the  eastern  counties  he  thought  twenty  years  was  nearer 
the  truth.  At  least  25  per  cent,  should  be  deducted  from  the 
property  tax  returns  to  arrive  at  the  net  value,  and  he  was  sure 
that  the  owners  of  real  estate  did  not  net  in  these  days  of  agricul- 
tural depression  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  value.  The 
more  rapid  increase  in  English,  as  compared  with  the  French, 
populations  might  make  some  difference  as  to  the  relative  value 
and  the  average  wealth  of  individuals  in  the  two  nations;  the 
English  population  having  nearly  doubled,  while  the  French 
remained  almost  stationary.  The  agriculture  of  the  two  countries 
was  also  very  difPerent,  England  being  chiefly  a  meat  producing 
nation,  while  France  produced  more  milk.  He  agreed  with  Mr. 
Harris's  novel  valuation  of  crops,  and  thought  that  he  was  right  in 
not  valuing  the  fodder  and  roots  produced  twice  over:  once 
before  they  were  consumed  by  the  animals,  and  then  again  by 
valuing  the  animals  after  they  had  eaten  them.  He  was  quite 
right  in  not  enumerating  the  animals  and  adding  them  to  the 
acreage  value  of  the  produce  of  the  country,  although  they  did  add 
to  its  agricultural  wealth.  There  was,  however,  still  the  value  of 
the  large  quantity  of  artificial  food  produced  outside  the  country, 
which  augmented  the  value  of  the  manure,  and  much  increased  the 
animal  food  of  the  country  as  well  as  added  to  its  cereal  produce. 

Mr.  Harris,  replying  to  the  chairman's  objection  that  a 
valuation  from  death-duties  for  France  could  not  be  compai'ed 
with  Mr.  Porter's  computation  for  1841,  would  point  out  that 
Mr.  Porter  had  himself  used  the  death-duties,  and  quoted  them 
specially  as  proving  that  the  nation  then  possessed  at  least  the 
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2,000  millionfi  wbich  he  bad  given  as  the  Talne  of  personal  property 
in  Ghi-eat  Britain  at  that  time.  Mr.  Porter  also  distinctly  stated 
that  certain  important  classes  of  property  then  escaped  death- 
duties,  so  that  he  (Mr.  Harris)  could  see  no  reason  for  making 
any  reduction  in  his  valuation  of  British  as  compared  with  French 
wealth  at  that  time.  Referring  to  Mr.  Boume*s  statement  that 
the  wealth  of  the  whole  empire  ought  to  be  calculated  and  not  that 
of  Great  Britain  alone,  Mr.  Harris  pointed  out  that  even  if  it 
were,  the  individual  wealth  would  be  no  greater  at  the  present 
time.  Mr.  Bourne  had  asserted  that  whether  foreign  property 
belonged  to  an  individual  or  a  company  it  made  no  difference,  but 
it  did  make  this  important  difference  in  any  calculation  of  national 
wealth  made  on  amounts  passing  at  death,  that  in  the  latter  case 
the  value  of  the  property  came  into  the  death-duties,  but  not  in 
the  former.  As  regarded  the  greater  tendency  to  thriftiness  in 
France,  he  quite  admitted  it,  but  he  attributed  it  to  the  different 
economic  policy  of  the  two  countries:  our  policy  driving  the 
people  into  the  towns,  where  they  met  with  gin  palaces  at  every 
eomer.  He  (Mr.  Harris)  believed  that  a  Frenchman  in  Paris 
Squandered  quite  as  much  as  an  Englishman  in  London.  Mr. 
Bourne  seemed  to  think  it  was  as  much  to  our  interest  to  compete 
with  foreigners  in  their  countries  as  to  do  our  productive  work  at 
home.  He  (Mr.  Harris)  considered  it  a  great  loss  to  England  that 
an  Englishman  should  use  his  capital  for  establishing  a  cotton 
factory  in  the  United  States  instead  of  at  home.  Mr.  Rowland 
Hamilton  had  said  that  every  country  was  liable  to  be  attacked, 
and  that  therefore  England  stood  in  no  exceptional  position  in  this 
respect ;  but  England  was  liable  to  be  attacked  in  two  ways :  we 
offered  the  greatest  temptation  to  an  enemy,  who  knew  that  we 
could  be  starved  by  cutting  off  our  food,  and  by  this  means  we 
might  be  subdued  without  a  single  soldier  landing  on  our  shores. 
This  was  not  the  case  with  any  other  important  country.  He 
(Mr.  Harris)  had  studied  the  matter  of  food  supply  perhaps  more 
than  any  other,  and  he  was  sure  that  with  an  altered  system  of  agri- 
culture England  could  raise  food  enough :  not  sujQQicient  perhaps  to 
live  as  we  do  now,  but  enough  to  withstand  a  siege.  We  had  at 
least  12  million  acres  in  the  poorest  grass,  which  could  with  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  wage-earning  classes  be  turned  into 
arable  land.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Hendriks,  land  was  valued  in 
France  for  computing  the  amounts  passing  at  death  at  twenty- 
five  years'  purchase  of  its  presumed  annual  value,  the  only 
difference  from  his  (Mr.  Harris's)  estimate  for  England  being 
that  it  was  estimated  in  France  on  the  gross  value.  But  as  land 
was  very  seldom  rented  there,  belonging  mostly  to  those  who 
cultivated  it,  the  valuation  was  taken  at  a  lower  sum  than  in 
England,  where  actual  rentals  fixed  the  value  for  death-duties. 
Mr.  Hendriks  had  also  said  that  some  of  the  land  was  building 
land ;  but,  as  a  rule,  so  soon  as  houses  were  built  the  land  and  the 
houses  were  assessed  together  in  the  rent  oF  the  houses.  It  was  not 
until  the  division  came  for  death-duties  that  the  two  properties 
were  sometimes  divided  into  ground  rents  and  leaseholds.  In  all 
cases  where  the  ground  belonged  to  the  owner  of  the  house  the 
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two  were  valued  together  as  a  house  under  Schedule  A.  The 
difference  in  the  rate  of  mortality  in  France  to  that  in  Great 
Britain  was  a  question  which  ho  would  investigate,  as  it  might 
alter  in  some  slight  degree  the  number  of  years'  purchase  applic- 
able to  each  country.^  With  reference  to  Mr.  Hendriks'  remarks 
as  to  the  rental  of  agricultural  land,  he  was  perfectly  certain  that 
land  was  worth  now  nothing  like  what  it  was  in  1885 ;  and  in 
regard  to  Major  Craigie's  question  as  to  the  number  of  years' 
purchase  which  should  now  be  used  as  a  fair  multiple,  he  would 
remark  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  sell  land  now,  while 
there  had  been  plenty  of  buyers  in  1885.  If  it  had  been  valued 
at  twenty-six  years*  purchase  then,  it  ought  not  to  be  worth 
more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  years  now.  In  the  paper  just 
read  he  had  taken  twenty-five  years,  and  also  allowed  an  extra 
3,ooo,oooZ.  a  year  for  more  favourably  situated  lands.  In  almost 
all  former  agricultural  valuations  which  he  (Mr.  Harris)  had 
studied  he  had  found  numerous  double  entries:  first  the  crops 
had  been  valued,  then  the  cattle,  and  then  the  milk,  <fec.  Now  it 
must  be  evident  that  the  milk,  and  the  meat,  and  the  wool  were 
all  prpduced  by  the  food,  and  if  both  were  valued,  the  same  thing 
was  valued  twice  over.  The  most  ridiculous  estimates  were 
perhaps  those  of  the  United  States.  It  was  these  double  entries 
that  he  had  tried  to  avoid.  He  wanted  also  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  calculating  what  proportion  of  the  meat,  milk,  &c.,  was  made 
from  foreign  food  apart  from  English  ;  for  if  all  were  valued  as  our 
own  agricultural  production,  we  should  value  the  foreign  cattle  food 
used,  besides  the  crops  of  England,  and  thus  the  foreign  crops 
would  appear  as  British  produce.  He  found  that,  as  a  farmer 
himself,  he  did  not  make  any  more  at  the  present  prices  by  pro- 
ducing beef,  mutton,  and  dairy  produce  than  if  he  had  sold  the 
crops  as  soon  as  harvested,  even  at  the  present  low  prices.  On 
pork  and  poultry  there  might  be  some  profit  besides  the  cost  of 
food,  and  this  he  had  allowed  for.  Twenty  years  ago  he  had  made 
a  profit  by  feeding  cattle  on  home  produced  food,  but  he  could  not 
do  so  now  that  prices  of  meat  had  gone  down.  Not  only  from  his 
own  experience,  but  also  from  careful  inquiries  made  elsewhere,  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  heifer  and  calf  sold  at  the  first 
calving  for,  say,  ill,  to  12/.,  which  is  about  the  average  price  to- 
day, had  not  paid  for  the  value  of  its  food.  If  therefore  they 
valued  what  was  grown  on  the  land,  they  would  probably  rather 
overvalue  than  under  value  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  country; 
and  it  was  with  the  object  of  not  under  valuing,  bat  with  every 
assurance  against  double  entry,  that  ho  had  adopted  the  method 
set  forth  in  the  Appendix. 

1  I  have  since  investigated  the  question  of  length  of  life  in  the  two  countries, 
and  I  find  that  nt  the  age  of  40  the  expectation  of  life  in  Fi-ance  is  twenty-eight 
years  ("Statistique  generate  de  la  France/*  1877-81),  wliile  in  England  it  is  only 
twenty-seven  years  at  the  same  age.  The  age  of  40  is  the  fairest  one  for  our 
calculation  where  succession  to  property  is  the  question.  The  result  would  show 
that  the  multiple  for  Great  Britain  would  he  if  anything  rather  less  than  for 
France. 
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elation  between  Social  Phenomena. 
F.  Y.  Edgeworth,  D.C.L. 

the  Journal*  f  showed  that  correlated 
uped  according  to  a  simple  law  which 
f  there  be  two  (or  mutatis  'mutandis 
ma  correlated,  like  the  marks  in  Latin 
at  an  examination,  or  the  expenditure 
ly  budget,  the  probability  that  any  two 
henomenon,  the  one  deviating  by  a;,  the 
;es  of  the  respective  phenomena,  should 
the  constant  e  (=  2* 718  .  .  .)  raised  to 
';  where  a,  li,  b,  are  constants  proper  to 
ce  I  deduced  an  answer  to  the  objection 
ligh  quarters  to  the  determination  of  a 
c  whole  which  consists  of  several  organs 
ye  values  of  the  respective  organs  put 

some  modifications  of  the  theory  and 
?d  when  the  agencies  to  which  a  phe- 
:h  as  to  produce  a  greater  deviation  on 
lan  on  the  other.*  To  begin  with  the 
lomenon  fluctuating  under  the  influence 
agencies;  the  general  rule  is  that  the 
tant  X  from  the  average  value  is  propor- 

i  constant.'     But  if  by  way  of  second 

taken  of  the  want  of  symmetry  in  the 
idard  form  must  be  corrected.  If  the 
rrect^d  form  is 


(-I'B-ia) 


lich  vanishes  when  symmetry  prevails.^ 
I  considerable,  the  deformation  of  the 
ked. 

1893,  p.  670. 

ng  propositions,  see  the  present  writer's  paper  or 
Krctf  presented  to  the  Royal  Society,  June,  1894. 
Juhilee  volume. 
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Extending  the  analysis  to  the  case  of  two  correlated  phenomena, 
we  find  that  the  surface  expressing  the  frequency  of  their 
concurrence  is  no  longer  symmetrical,  but  rather  shaped  like  (the 
upper  half  of)  a  pear.  The  following  properties  of  this  asym- 
metrical surface  denerve  notice.  It  is  no  longer  true  that  every 
vertical  section  of  the  surface  is  a  probability-curve  even  of  the 
asymmetrical  sort.  Nor  is  the  locus  of  correlated  or  "relative" 
values  now  a  straight  line  as  in  the  case  of  symmetry,^  but  a 
parabola  in  the  case  of  slight  asymmetry,  or  in  more  extreme  cases 
even  more  distorted  from  the  right  line.  Nor  do  the  arithmetic 
mean  and  greatest  ordinate  any  longer  coincide,  so  th%t  caution  is 
required  in  taking  either  of  those  averages  as  the  type. 

I  subjoin  an  example  which  is  of  social  as  well  as  mathematical 
interest:  the  correlation  between  the  ages  of  the  parties  to  a 
marriage.  Measuring  the  age  of  the  bridegroom  on  the  axis  O", 
and  that  of  the  bride  on  the  axis  y^  we  might  expect  that  z,  the 
frequency  of  marriage,  would  trace  out  a  probability-surface. 
But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  plurality  of  independent  causes  of 
the  same  order  of  magnitude,^  which  is  the  essential  condition  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  error,  may  be  interfered  with  by  thd 
action  of  one  predominant  circumstance,  viz.,  the  continually 
decreasing  number  of  marriageable  persons  at  each  age:  a 
number  on  which  the  frequency  of  marriages  at  that  age  must 
largely  depend.  I  propose  to  show  how  this  disturbing  influence 
may  be  eliminated,  referring,  in  order  to  fix  the  ideas,  to  a 
particular  instance,  the  statistics  of  Italian  marriages  which  have 
been  discussed  by  Signer  Perozzo  in  the  Annali  di  Statistica 
(series  3,  vol.  v),  and  are  faniiiliarised  to  the  English  student  by 
the  splendid  stereogram  exhibited  in  the  rooms  of  the  Statistical 
Society. 

Fig.  3. 


HEN. 


WOMEN. 


*  See  the  preceding  paper,  r«  671. 


•  Ibid.,  p.  672. 
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Let  XLS  imagine  the  marriageable  persons  in  the  conntrj  mar- 
shalled in  two  hosts  confronting  each  other,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure;  with  columns  of  various  depth  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  marriageable  persons  at  each  age  (beginning  at  15  for 
women,  18  for  men,  as  in  the  statistics  referred  to).  And  let  us 
figure  the  influences  at  work  by  imagining  that  wives  are  obtained, 
according  to  the  customs  of  primitive  marriage,  by  being  as  it 
were  shot  down.  Then  in  any  male  columns,  x,  one  archer  is  as 
likely  as  another  to  be  successful ;  abstraction  being  made  of  all 
distinctions  except  that  of  age.  And  in  any  female  column,  y, 
one  individual  is  as  exposed  to  fire  as  another.  Let  h  be  the  size 
(proportioned  to  the  depth)  of  column  a;,  Xy  of  column  y.  Then, 
in  this  new  form  of  the  battle  between  the  Greeks  and  Amazons,  if 
,3/y  be  the  observed  number  of  fatal  wounds  inflicted  by  the  Greek 
column  X  on  the  Amazonian  column  y  (during  a  certain  short 
period),  (xMy  -4-  h)  X  i,ooo  is  the  damage  done  (on  an  average) 
by  any  Greek  regiment  (i,ooo  strong)  of  column  x  to  the 
Amazonian  column  y.  This  expression  divided  by  Ay  and  multi- 
plied by  i,ooo,  that  is  (xMy  -f-  Z,  X  Xy)  x  1,000,000,  represents  the 
impression  made  by  any  Greek  regiment  of  column  x  upon  any 
Amazonian  regiment  of  column  y. 

Or  whether  is  it  easier  to  say  that  gMy  4-  Z,  X  Xy  is  the 
probability  that  any  assigned  bachelor  or  widower,  Signor  P.,  will 
marry  within  a  certain  period  (two  years  in  the  case  referred  to) 
any  assigned  spinster  or  widow,  Signorina,  or  Signora,  Q. 

This  result  appears  to  disagree  with  that  given  by  Signor 
Perozzo  in  his  classical  study  of  the  subject  in  Annali  di  Statistical 
series  3,  vol.  v,  and  embodied  in  the  stereogram,  which  is  placed  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Statistical  Society.  I  am  unable  to  follow  the 
reasoning  on  p.  183  of  the  paper  referred  to.  At  any  rate  for 
the  purpose  here  in  view,  to  obtain  coefficients  of  matrimxmiality 
not  involving  the  number  of  marriageable  persons  at  each  age,  it 
seems  proper  to  substitute  for  the  sixth  table,  which  embodies 
Signor  Perozzo's  final  results,  a  tablo  derived  as  follows  from  the 
preceding  materials.  His  first  table,  giving  the  number  of 
marriages  at  each  age,  our  xMy ;  and  his  fifth  table — the  product 
of  his  third  and  fourth — giving,  in  our  symbols,  xM^-t-  (4  X  Xy)  ; 
divide  each  entry  in  his  fifth  table  by  the  corresponding  entry  in 
the  first  table  in  order  to  obtain  the  required  table.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Statistical  Society  has  kindly  had  this  operation  performed  ; 
the  coefficients  calculated  under  his  directions  are  presented  in  the 
subjoined  table : — 


VOL.  ivir.    piET  ni. 
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T(4te  sJ^omfig  th$  Con^parmttve  Probability  that  a  particular  Man  of  Given 


Age 

A|E«  Of  Bride. 

i 

of  Bride- 
groom. 

15—16. 

16—17. 

17—18. 

18—19. 

19—20. 

20—21 

21—22. 

22—23. 

23—24 

24r-25 

18—19... 

0070 

o'i39 

0-235 

0-340 

0-405 

0-409 

0-330 

0-264 

0-288 

0-242 

19—20... 

0138 

0-315 

0-471 

0-678 

0*959 

0-914 

0-798 

0-772 

0-785 

0*435 

20—21... 

0-273 

0-636 

0-941 

1-598 

2-235 

2-661 

2-190 

2-o86 

1-433 

riii 

21—22... 

0-442 

0-963 

1-811 

2'935 

4-163 

5-271 

6-746 

4-309 

3-813 

2-665 

22—23... 

0-573 

0-969 

2-245 

3-952 

5-806 

8-097 

8-463 

9-636 

7068 

5-342 

23—24... 

0-768 

1-522 

2-861 

4-843 

7-861 

io-6ii 

11*482 

13-027 

18-287 

8*650 

24—26... 

0-880 

1*950 

3-570 

6-303 

9-597 

14-362 

15-655 

18-689 

16-984 

16-380 

25-26... 

i'i04 

1-873 

3-490 

6-Sltg 

9-734 

13-825 

17*235 

18-706 

18-065 

16*074 

26-27... 

0-867 

2i34 

3632 

6-746 

iO-504 

i&i09 

iT373 

23-920 

22'5S0 

20-670 

27—28... 

0-800 

1-718 

8-573 

5-553 

9-300 

14-273 

16-920 

15-500 

20-892 

20-331 

28-29... 

0-651 

1-300 

2-628 

5-523 

8-029 

12-281 

14-851 

19-683 

20-036 

20-259 

29— 30^... 

0-472 

1-138 

a-306 

4-440 

7-553 

10-969 

12-754 

i7-3<56 

18162 

18-276 

80—31.... 

0-425 

0824 

2116 

4-040 

6-276 

11-967 

12-328 

16-928 

17-208 

17-549 

31—32.... 

0-340 

0-851 

1-764 

3-266 

5-251 

8-406 

11-070 

14-895 

15-941 

16*100 

32—33.... 

0-479 

o'Soo 

1-643 

3-032 

5-333 

8-404 

10-623 

17-083 

15568 

17-068 

33-34.... 

0-278 

0-630 

1-480 

2-410 

4-366 

8-242 

9-163 

13-027 

14-378 

15*923 

34r-35.... 

0-222 

0-547 

1-082 

1-958 

3-753 

6-280 

7-753 

11-639 

13-605 

13-704 

35—36.... 

0-208 

0-359 

0-857 

1-782 

3-128 

4-8 1 1 

6-833 

9-658 

10-881 

11-910 

86-37.... 

0-217 

0-312 

0-935 

1-435 

2-251 

4*012 

5-475 

8-180 

9-272 

10-411 

87—38.... 

0091 

0-323 

0-596 

1-076 

2-013 

3-300 

4-951 

6-942 

7-830 

9*338 

38—39.... 

0 

0-269 
0-167 

0-511 

1-056 

1-656 

2-661 

3-640 

5*167 

7-045 

7-532 

39—40.... 

0091 

0-358 

0-758 

1-253 

2-070 

2-877 

4"355 

5-266 

6-634 

40—41.... 

— 

0*125 

0-296 

0-500 

0-974 

1-795 

2135 

3-579 

4328 

5-662 

41—42.... 

0 

0-167 

0-292 

0-346 

0-605 

1-247 

1-702 

3-240 

3-179 

4-153 

42—43.... 

0 

0-200 

0-182 

0-318 

0-717 

1-257 

1-617 

2-890 

3-986 

4-869 

43—44.... 

0 

0-333 

0-167 

0-348 

0-744 

1-070 

1-333 

1-908 

3-078 

3-823 

44-45.... 

0 

0-167 

0-167 

0-300 

0-500 

0-900 

1*288 

r662 

2162 

2-725 

Note^ — The  maxitn^tm  in  each  horizontal  row  ia  in  heavy  type.    The  max imirm  1 
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Age  nhovld  Marry  within  Two  Years  a  particular  Woman  of  Given  Age. 


■" 

Age  of  Bnde. 

Age 

26— 26.' 26-27. 

27—28. 

28—29. 

29—30. 

30—31. 

31—32. 

32—33. 

33— 34.|  34—35. 

of  Bride- 
gruooi. 

0091 

0-182 

0-154 

o-iu 

0-083 

0-071 

— 

O'lU 

—     ■ 

— 

18—19 

0-448 

o'495 

0-298 

0*235 

0143 

o-i86 

0-133 

0*133 

0143 

— 

19-23 

0-941 

0-895 

0-758 

0*519 

0-452 

0*363 

0-191 

0-276 

0154 

0-211 

20—21 

2-807 

1-901 

1-386 

1-311 

0-792 

0-685 

0-648 

0*510 

0-372 

0*323 

21—22 

3072 

3*395 

2-662 

2*212 

1-602 

0*827 

0-960 

I -000 

0-935 

0*734 

22 23 

7-590 

5*971 

4-970 

3*795 

2-856 

2*336 

1-786 

1-627 

1-278 

I'OOO 

23—24 

11-941 

9*732 

7-825 

5-877 

4-557 

3*444 

2-823 

2*527 

2044 

2-148 

24-25 

16-630 

ia*<573 

10932 

8-364 

5-925 

4-900 

3-781 

3*871 

2-936 

2*184 

::5-i^6 

19-524 

204i0 

16-461 

11-623 

8-738 

6-564 

6160 

4*502 

8-505 

3'o86 

2G-27 

19-331 

19-378 

19-809 

13-991 

10-806 

7*922 

6-536 

6*557 

4-891 

3-879 

27—28 

20129 

20-880 

19-350 

18-204 

11-849 

9*549 

7-301 

6-768 

5-745 

3*868 

28— ::(♦ 

19006 

19-267 

19135 

16-907 

16-069 

10*664 

8-972 

7826 

6038 

4*819 

20—30 

20-iS5 

i9'973 

21-080 

19-482 

16-416 

14671 

11-425 

9-898 

9-282 

6-881 

30—31 

18-492 

18-178 

20-861 

18-976 

15-683 

12*975 

13-678 

11*207 

10-031 

7-411 

31-33  . 

18-520 

19117 

2V498 

19-528 

16-907 

17-674 

15-414 

1S'323 

13-317 

13-552 

32-33 

17-612 

19*307 

21-519 

21-955 

iS'iSi 

16-549 

16'S45 

16-602 

17-227 

10-796 

33—34 

15-275 

18-137 

19-781 

19-070 

17-650 

16-064 

16-356 

16-925 

15-832 

13*349 

34—35 

14-990 

14-931 

17-230 

17-282 

17-939 

16-203 

14-962 

16-431 

14-524 

13-100 

35- 3G 

13-464 

15-360 

15-804 

16-672 

15-667 

14*51 » 

15-212 

15*250 

15-041 

13*517 

36—37 

11-921 

12-446 

17-700 

15-080 

13-931 

12*298 

15-594 

15*984 

16-465 

12-821 

87—38 

8-958 

11-711 

13-527 

16-107 

13-713 

13*807 

13723 

13*474 

15-731 

i3\^^3 

38-39 

8349 

8-578 

8059 

12*035 

13-683 

12-080 

12-938 

13-785 

16-661 

12-781 

39—40 

7-111 

8-982 

10-395 

11-224 

9-185 

11*837 

12-724 

14*065 

14-898 

9-861 

40-41 

4-935 

6-703 

7-832 

9-694 

9-366 

9-328 

11150 

12*363 

12-716 

11*138 

41—42 

4-726 

7*128 

8-304 

7*975 

9-564 

9-458 

10-007 

13-818 

13-976 

11-116 

42—43 

6-144 

5*538 

7-804 

8*757 

10-018 

10-518 

10-600 

12*415 

16-280 

12*453 

43-44 

4-348 

3*736 

6-461 

7*790 

6-939 

9-094 

10-580 

9-833 

9-523  j  12-266 

44—45 

vertical  column  is  in  italics.    When  the  t\ 

wo  coinci 

de  then 

laximum 

is  in  heactf  italic 

•*. 

2q2 
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In  this  tuble  any  entry — e.g,y  1*598  in  the  fourth  column  and 
third  row — signifies  that  the  probability  of  a  particular  man  aged 
20 — 21  marrying  a  particular  woman  aged  18 — 19,  all  attributes 
except  flge  being  left  out  of  account,  is  1*598  -r-  the  sum  of  all  the 
figures  in  the  table. 

The  locus  of  the  age  of  one  consort  corresponding  to  an 
assigned  value  of  the  age  of  the  other  is  for  the  higher  ages  at 
least  curvilinear.  The  coiTelation  seems  to  be  slight  for  ages 
which  are  not  extreme. 

Again  the  arithmetic  mean  and  the  greatest  ordinate,  both  in  the 
case  of  husband's  age  and  wife's  age,  do  not  coincide.  I  infer  this 
without  taking  the  trouble  of  avei-aging  the  whole  set  of  figures, 
from  observing  that  the  coincidence  fails  in  particular  rows  and 
colunms.  Thus  the  arithmetic  mean  for  the  row  containing  the 
maximum  frequency  is  25*2;  while  the  position  of  the  greatest 
ordinate  is  22*5  (22 — 23).  The  type  defined  as  the  position  of 
greatest  frequency  is  still  theoretically  determinate  and  unique; 
but  no  doubt  some  practical  difficulty  in  determining  it  is  occa- 
sioned by  its  not  coinciding  with  the  arithmetic  mean. 

The  human  interest  of  these  coefficients  of  matrimoniality  will 
become  evident  if  we  attempt  to  estimate  what  Quetelet  would  call 
the  penchant  towards  marriage  at  different  ages  (PhysiqiLe  SociaJe, 
book  iv^,  chap.  2).  We  should  conclude  that  tfis  tendency  decreases 
with  age  much  more  rapidly  than  is  really  the  case,  if  we  con- 
tented ourselves  with  the  unmanipulated  statistics.  Thus,  com- 
paring the  number  of  marriages  between  men  aged  24  and  women 
aged  22  with  the  number  of  marriages  between  parties  respectively 
twelve  years  older,  we  find  that  the  former  number  is  about  twenty 
times  greater  than  the  latter.  But  if  we  compare  the  matrimo- 
nialities  for  the  ages  specified,  the  ratio  is  about  1*3  :  i.  Elderly 
people  maiTy  so  little  principally  for  the  same  reason  as  that  for 
which  black  sheep  eat  so  little:  there  are  so  few  of  them. 


II. — Agricultural  'Returns  of  Cheat  Britain,  1894. 


Prcliininary  Statement  compiled  from  the  Returns  collected  on  the  4th  June,  1894,  a/^w- 

iit(/  the  Increase  or  Decrease  on  the  Returns  for  the  Years  1893  and  1892  re^pectivdjf. 

A.  1894  compared  with  1893. 


Crops  and  Live  Stock. 


Wlieat 

Marlev 

():it9 

Potatoes 

llay,  clover,  and  rotation  grasses  . 

„    permanent  pasture 

Hops    


1894. 


Acres. 

2,096,034 

3,253,H5 

504*454 

2,121,904' 

4.852,44- 
59,535 


1898. 


Arres. 
1,897,524 
2.075,097 
8,171,756 

527,821 

2,047,008 

4,270.480 

57,564 


Tnrrease. 


Acres. 
30,438 
20,937 
81,389 

74,896 

581,962 

l»97i 


Decrease. 


Acres. 


23,367 


In- 

l»e- 

crease. 

crense. 

Per  CMt. 

Per  cot 

1-6 

— 

1*0 

— 

2-6 

— 

— 

44 

3'7 

— 

13-6 

— 

3*4 

— 
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vol  Returns,    Preliminary  Statement  compiled  from  the  Returns — ContcL 
A.  1894  compared  with  IS^Z—Contd, 


and  Live  Stock. 

1894. 

1893. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

In- 
creiisr. 

De- 
creaec. 

rers  in  milk  or  in  calf 

-2  jears  and  above... 

1  jear  and  under  2 

Under  1  year    

No. 
2,460,086 
1,516,672 
1,217,145 
1,153,210 

No. 
2,554,624 
1,580,242 
1,354,523 
1,211,287 

Nj. 

No. 

94,538 

63,570 

137,378 

58,077 

Pir  cut. 

P.T  rut. 

37 

40 
101 

4-8 

AL  OF  Cattle 

6,347,113 

6,700,676 

— 

353,563 

... 

5*3 

"  breeding    

'9,668,002 
6,342,730 
9,850,768 

10,128,676 
6,911,063 
10,240,595 

— 

460,674 
568,333 
389,827 

.^ 

4-5 

-1  year  and  above  .... 
Under  1  year 

8-2 
8*8 

AL  o¥  Sheep  

25,861,500 

27,280,334 

— 

1,418,834 

— 

52 

breeding 

351, i>9 

2,038,907 

308,723 
1,804,808 

42,397 
234,099 

— 

137 
13-0 





LIi  OF  Pios  

2,390,026 

2,113,530 

276,496 

— 

131 

B. 

1894  compared  with  1892. 

and  Live  Stock. 

1894. 

1892. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

In- 
crctse. 

Acres. 
1,927,962 
2,096,034 
3,253,145 

504,454 
2,121,904 

4»^52,442 

,^9,535 

Acres. 
2,219,839 
2,036,810 
2,997,515 
525,361 
2,135,362 
4,480,626 
50,259 

Acres. 

59,2:4 

255,600 

362,816 
3,276 

Acres. 
291,877 

20,907 
13,458 

Per  cnt. 

2-9 
8-5 

81 
5*8 

Per  nit. 
131 



40 

md  rotation  grasses .. 
nt  pasture  

06 

ers  in  milk  or  in  calf 
-2  years  and  above.... 
1  year  and  under  2 
Under  1  year 

No. 
2,460,086 
1,516,672 
I,2i7,i45| 
1,153.210; 

No. 
2,650,891 
1,666,706 

2,627,186 

No. 

No. 
190,805 
150,034 

256,831 

Per  cnt. 

Pit  rut. 

72 

HO 

9-8 

LL  OP  Cattle 

6,347.113 

6,94*,783 

— 

597,670 

—         8-6 

breeding    

9,668,002! 
6,542,730/ 
9,850,768 

17,957,049 
10,777,655 

: 

1,916,317 
926,887 

— 

-I  year  and  above  .... 
Under  1  year 

lC-8 
SO 

ll  of  Sheep   

2<  861    <sOO 

28,734,7ai 

9  ^T^  9ni 

—       100 

-'^•"'-^'l 

breedinir  

351,119 
2,0^8,907 

• 

• 

— 

— 

' 

LL  OF  Pigs 

2,390,026 

2,137,859 

252,167 

— 

11-8         — 

Not  separately  distinguished  in  1892. 
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III. — Notes  on  Economical  and  Statistical  Works. 


TJie  History  of  Trade  Unionism,  By  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb. 
London :  Longmans,  Gi'een,  and  Co.,  1894. 

•  «  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  have  in  the  volume  before  us  accompliRbed 
Teith  signal  success  a  brilliant  and  difficult  achievement.  They  have 
contrived  to  invest  the  history  of  trade  unionism  Tvith  a  remarkable 
amount  of  interest.  This  is  partly  due  to  a  journalistic  smartness 
which  they  have  brought  to  its  treatment,  and  the  headings  of 
some  of  their  chapters  might  be  cited  in  illustration.  The  descHp- 
tion  of  the  leaders  of  the  old  unionism  as  "  the  Junta  and  their 
Allies,"  is  but  one  example  of  their  keen  appreciation  of  the  useful- 
ness of  a  catching  phrase.  But  their  success  is  also  partly  due  to 
the  evident  motive  which  inspires  their  work.  They  make  no 
secret  of  their  collectivist  views,  and  they  regard  the  new  unionism, 
mth  its  collectivist  tendencies,  as  the  natural  outcome  of  forces 
which  have  been  present  through  the  whole  history  of  the  move- 
ment, and  were  only  thrust  into  the  background  during  the  supre- 
'  macy  of  the  Junta.  The  assertion  of  the  demand  for  a  ''  living 
wage  *'  is,  they  maintain,  the  traditional  cry  of  unionism ;  and 
here,  as  throughout  the  narrative,  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  the 
motive  wliich  animates  their  work.  It  has,  we  believe,  sometimes 
resulted  in  an  excess  or  deficiency  of  emphasis ;  and  we  do  not 
agree  with  all  the  opinions  expressed.  But  we  must  recognise  that 
the  authors  have,  at  any  rate,  the  courage  of  their  opinions,  and 
that  they  have  certainly  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  economic 
history.  For  their  book  is  characterised  by  more  solid  and  useful 
qualities  tlmn  those  we  have  already  indicated.  They  have  in- 
stituted and  carried  to  a  successful  issue  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  records  of  trade  unions  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  country.  They  have  literally  ransacked  the  available 
material,  and  they  have  reduced  this  vast  mass  with  admirable 
skill  into  the  compact  form  of  a  continuous  and  lucid  story.  In 
the  course  of  this  undertaking  they  have  had  occasion  to  correct 
some  prevalent  impressions,  and  to  set  in  a  new  light  some 
accepted  traditions ;  and  we  are  confident  that  their  book  will  be 
i-egarded  henceforth  as  "  the  history  of  trade  unionism." 

In  the  first  instance  they  reject  the  traditional  view  which 
connects  the  modem  trade  union  with  the  mediaoval  craft  guild. 
Historically  they  have  found  no  evidence  of  such  a  connection, 
and  the  analog  between  the  two  forms  of  association  is  as  re- 
markable for  the  points  of  difference  as  for  those  of  similarity. 
The  rise  of  modern  trade  unionism  dates  from  the  introduction  of 
11  le  capitalistic  organisation  of  industry,  and  the  severance  of  the 
waje-eamer  from  the  ownership  of  the  instruments  of  production. 
This  is  sometimes  associated  with  the  industrial  revolution  which 
accompanied  the  great  inventive  changes  at  the  close  of  the  last 
and  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  and  was  marked  by  the 
substitution  of   the  factory  for  the  domestic  syefcem.    But  rudi- 
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mentaiy  traces  of  tlie  capitalistic  organisation  of  industry  can  be 
discovered  before  this  period;  and  the  rise  of  trade  nnionism, 
which  appears  as  its  inseparable  accompaniment,  dates  in  some 
industries  from  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  industrial  revolution  merely  accelerated  the  pace  at  which  the 
forces  already  in  existence  were  operating.  At  first  the  unions 
endeavoured  to  restore  the  medisBvaJ  economy,  with  its  regulation 
of  apprenticeship  and  its  authoritative  determination  of  wages, 
and  it  was  not  for  some  time  that  Parliament  viewed  these 
attempts  with  any  other  feeling  than  tacit  sympathy,  if  not  active 
encouragement.  jBut  the  attitude  of  Parliament,  as  time  went  on, 
unconsciously  changed.  It  was  impressed,  no  doubt,  by  the 
arguments  advanced  by  the  employers  in  the  industries  which 
were  undergoing  the  changes,  to  show  that  an  attempt  to  restore 
the  mediaeval  economy  would  be  fatal  to  manufacturing  develop- 
ment; and,  at  last,  that  economy  was  swept  away  so  far  as  it 
protected  the  workmen.  But  it  remained  in  force  to  prevent  their 
combination  for  mutual  pi-otection,  although  even  here  it  was  not 
until  the  very  end  of  the  century  that  Parliament  regarded  with 
disapproval  combinations  which  only  sought  to  enforce  the  legal 
regulation  of  industry.  Even  when  the  general  combination  law 
was  passed,  the  "  struggle  for  existence,"  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb 
term  the  period  from  1799  to  1835,  was  attended  by  bitter  and 
violent  incidents  only  in  the  new  textile  industries.  But  their 
efEorts  were  supported  by  the  more  prosperous  older  industries; 
and  the  repeal  of  the  laws  was  brought  about  in  1824  by  the 
tactics  of  an  ap^itator  of  remarkable  dexterity  and  shrewdness, 
whom  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  have  rescued  from  oblivion.  This  was 
Francis  Place.  The  repeal  was  accomplished  without  attracting 
notice  at  the  time,  but  the  attention  of  Parliament  and  of  the 
public  was  soon  aroused,  and,  in  spite  of  the  renewed  tactics  of 
Place,  the  law  was  left  in  the  anomalous  position  in  which  it 
remained  for  half  a  century  more — that  a  concession  granted  with 
the  one  hand  was  virtually  withdrawn  with  the  other.  This  half 
century  may  be  divided  into  two  periods — the  earlier,  extending  to 
the  failure  of  the  Chartist  agitation,  being  an  epoch  of  ambitious 
attempts  at  gigantic  federation  in  a  trades  union,  and  of  schemes 
for  the  general  reconstruction  of  society ;  and  the  latter  a  period 
of  discreet  policy  and  peaceful  concentration,  which  culminated  in 
the  legal  establishment  of  trade  unions,  after  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage  to  the  workmen  in  the  towns.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb 
describe  the  first  of  these  epochs  in  their  chapter  on  the  "Re- 
volutionary Period,"  and  the  second  they  trace  in  three  chapters : 
one  on  the  **New  Spirit  and  the  New  Model,"  a  second  on  the 
"  Junta  and  their  Allies,"  and  the  third  on  "  Sectional  Develop- 
ments." In  a  succeeding  chapter,  entitled  the  "  Old  Unionism 
and  the  New,"  they  continue  the  history  from  1875  to  1889,  and 
in  the  concluding  chapter  they  attempt  a  survey  of  the  actual 
numbers  of  unionists.  In  a  second  volume  they  propose  to  deal 
with  various  problems  of  the  future,  but  in  the  present  they  have 
in  the  main  been  content  to  describe  the  history  of  the  past.  And 
this   they  have   done,  not  without  the  intrusion  of  their  own 
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personal  views,  bat  with  remarkable  lucidity,  thoronghness,  and 
point. 

The  Unemployed,  By  Geoffrey  Drage.  London:  MacmiUan 
and  Co.,  1894. 

This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  of  a  series  of  volumes  which  may 
be  expected  from  the  pen  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Labour  Commis- 
sion on  various  topics  that  have  come  under  his  observation  while 
discharging  the  important  duties  of  his  office.  He  has  certainly 
enjoyed  almost  unrivalled  opportunities  for  surveying  the  whole 
field  of  industry,  and  has  no  lack  of  material  on  which  to  draw. 
In  the  present  volume,  after  a  preface,  in  which  he  criticises  with 
a  severity  which  is  not  free  from  exaggeration  or  even  animus, 
the  Bine  Book  issaed  by  the  Labour  Department  on  the 
same  subject,  he  discusses  the  problem  of  the  unemployed  in 
four  successive  parts.  In  the  first  he  treats  of  the  proper 
classification  of  the  agencies  which  deal  with  the  question.  In 
the  second,  following  this  classification,  he  inquires  what  has 
actually  been  attempted  and  effected  by  these  various  agencies. 
The  first  class  includes  those  whose  object  it  is  to  find  work 
for  the  unemployed,  and  comprises  trade  unions  and  friendly 
societies,  labour  bureaux,  agencies  for  discharged  seamen,  soldiers^ 
and  prisoners,  registries  for  women  and  girls,  and  newspapers. 
The  second  class  is  appropriated  to  those  agencies  whose  object 
is  to  make  work,  whether  they  be  of  a  permanent  or  temporary 
character.  The  permanent  agencies  include  such  attempts  as 
the  workshops  and  farm  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  the  Labour 
Colonies  of  the  Continent,  the  tempoi'ary  comprise  enterprises 
undertaken  by  municipal  and  other  authorities  at  times  of  peculiar 
distress.  In  the  third  part  Mr.  Drage  proceeds  to  investigate  the 
nature  and  causes  of  the  present  distress,  and  in  the  fourth  and 
concluding  part  to  consider  and  suggest  what  can  be  done  to  solve 
the  problem.  He  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  to  which  prolonged 
examination  of  any  social  problem  generally  brings  the  candid 
inquirer,  that  the  matter  must  be  attacked  by  various  methods, 
and  that  no  panacea  can  be  discovered,  which  can  be  universally 
applied. 

The  Natural  Law  of  Money.  By  William  Brough.  London  : 
G.  P.  Putman's  Sons,  1894. 

The  view  of  the  author  of  this  book,  if  we  understand  him 
aright,  is  that  governments  should  abstain  altogether  from  inter- 
ference with  monetary  systems,  and  should  allow  the  instincts  and 
preferences  of  the  individual  to  determine  and  adopt  the  most 
natural  arrangement.  He  does  not  believe  in  the  ability  of 
government  to  force  money  into  circulation,  and  he  holds  a 
strong  opinion  on  the  mischief  of  such  an  attempt.  It  is  in  this 
spirit  that  he  urges  that  the  use  of  money  itself  in  its  rudimentary 
forms  as  a  substitute  for  barter  has  grown  up,  and  that  men  have 
passed  from  the  employment  of  one  kind  of  money  to  another. 
It  is  from  this  point  of  view  also  that  he  passes  judgment  upon 
bimetallism  and  monometallism,  which  he  prefers  as  being  of  a 
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Qandatory"  character;  upon  paper  money,  whether  con- 
5  or,  as  in  the  old  Colonial  Period  of  America,  inconvertible ; 
be  monetary  system  of  Canada  as  compared  with  the  less 
ained  arrangements  of  the  United  States;  and  upon  the 
K^nt  silver  legislation  in  the  latter  country,  of  which  he 
ly  disapproves.  It  is  from  this  standpoint  lastly  that  lie 
?s  the  American  hoarding  panic  of  July,  1893. 

iicipal  Taxation  at  Home  and  Abroad,  By  J.  J.  O'Meara. 
:  Cassell  and  Co.,  1894. 

question  handled  in  this  volume  is,  as  the  author  points 
(  of  increasing  importance ;  for  the  growth  of  local  indebtcd- 
is  fair  to  push  imperial  indebtedness  into  the  background, 
>  duties  and  powers  of  municipal  authoiities  are  year  by 
croming  larger  and  larger.  Mr.  0*Meara  attempts  to  survey 
jting  position  both  in  this  and  the  other  chief  countries  of 
[•Id.  In  the  first  chapter  be  examines  into  the  general 
eristics  of  local  government  and  local  indebtedness,  and 
;  figures  showing  the  extent  and  the  growth  of  the  latter, 
iecond  chapter  he  investigates  the  sources  from  which  local 
L  is  derived,  and  the  real  incidence  of  its  burden.  He 
the  complaint  so  often  raised  of  the  exemption  of  per- 
from  local  rates,  and  in  tho  third  chapter  he  considei's 
common  grievance  connected  with  the  systems  of  valuation 
,  and  in  the  succeeding  chapter  he  lakes  up  a  further  topic 
lent  discussion — the  question  at  issue  between  owner  and 
?.  In  his  fifth  chapter  he  proceeds  to  the  suggestion  of 
s,  which  are  directed  for  the  most  part  to  an  altered 
tion  of  the  burden  between  owner  and  occupier,  and  to  the 
E  realty  by  the  taxation  of  personalty,  by  municipal  death 
ind  by  an  adjustment  of  the  income  tax.  In  the  remaining 
3  of  the  book  he  reviews  the  systems  obtaining  in  the  United 
in  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  the 
Sknds,  Denmark,  Italy,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Russia,  Poland, 
rurkey,  and  Greece.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  book  covers 
ield,  and  that  it  forms  an  useful  compendium  of  informa- 

a  subject  of  great  immediate  interest.  Mr.  O'Meara 
to  be  as  candid  and  fair  as  he  is  lucid  and  well-informed. 

Driminalita  e  le  Vicende  Econonii'che  d^Italia  dot  1873  al 
Di  Ettore  Fomasari  di  Verve.  Con  Prefazione  di  Cesare 
80.     Torino  :  Fratelli  Bocca,  1894. 

book  affords  fresh  testimony  to  the  activity  of  the  Italian 
)f  criniinal  anthropology.  It  is  enriched  with  a  preface 
0  pen  of  the  distinguished  head  of  the  school,  Professor 
bo;  and  it  is  devoted  to  the  economic  rather  than,  like 
:  the  publications  of  the  school,  to  the  physical  aspects  of 
ition.  It  treats  of  the  connection  of  economic  conditions 
nges  with  the  growth  and  decline  of  crime.     In  the  first 

the  author  approaches  his  subject  from  what  he  dis- 
les  as  its  statical  side,  and  in  the  second  he  turns  to  the 
sal  side.     In  the  first  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  Italy 
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is  shown,  the  connection  of  poverty  with  crime  is  examined,  the 
predisposing  and  the  determining  inflnences  of  misery  are  dis- 
tinguished and  investigated,  and  the  wealth  of  the  various  districts 
of  Italy  and  their  respective  criminality  are  displayed.  In  the 
second  chapter  the  attention  of  the  student  is  directed  to  the 
bearing  of  certain  economic  factors  on  crime.  The  influence  of 
emigration,  of  the  agrarian  situation,  of  the  prices  of  articles  of 
consumption,  of  industrial  changes,  of  the  position  of  labour,  of 
commerce  and  of  credit,  and  of  the  growth  of  private  wealth,  is 
successively  considered.  In  the  third  chapter  the  author  deduces 
conclusions  from  the  facts  which  he  has  examined,  and  demon- 
strates the  important  bearing  of  the  economic  factor  on  criminality. 
This  is  followed  by  various  tables,  and  by  some  summaiy  observa- 
tions on  the  question  as  it  presents  itself  in  our  own  country  and 
iu  New  South  "Wales.  The  whole  volume  contains  a  mass  of 
facts  and  of  figures  in  their  support,  and  forms  an  important 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  new  Italian  school,  which  is 
yearly  attracting  increased  attention. 

Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Vol.  i,  No.  1,  September, 
1894. 

Following  the  example  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  has  just  issued  the  first  number  of  an  official  publi- 
cation, which  takes  the  shape  of  a  quarterly  Journal,  price  6d,  The 
general  arrangement  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
Journal,  as  it  consists  chiefly  of  short  articles  on  agricultural 
questions,  and  records  of  agricultural  experiments  from  various 
foreign  and  colonial  sources,  reports  of  crop  prospects  abroad, 
notes,  extracts  from  diplomatic  and  consular  reports,  with 
statistical  tables.  Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  injurious 
insects  and  fungi,  concerning  which  the  Board  has  been  accustomed 
to  publish  leaflets  at  various  times.  It  is  not  proposed  to  discon- 
tinue the  issue  of  leaflets  on  questions  of  urgency,  but  they,  as 
well  as  those  on  other  subjects,  will  be  printed  in  the  Journal  for 
greater  convenience  of  reference.  The  statistical  tables  at  the 
end  include  several  new  features  of  great  interest,  such  as 
summaries  of  the  returns  collected  under  the  recent  "Weighing 
of  Cattle  Acts  respecting  the  total  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine  entering  certain  markets  in  Great  Britain,  the  number 
weighed,  and  details  of  the  live  weight  prices  per  stone  and  cict,^ 
obtained;  wholesale  prices  of  butter,  margarine,  cheese,  fruit, 
vegetables,  as  well  as  meat  (all  these  being  taken  from  various 
periodicals) ;  and  statistics  of  the  number  of  animals  in  the 
United  Kingdom  affected  with  pleuro- pneumonia,  swine  fever, 
anthrax,  glanders,  or  rabies.  Records  of  the  official  prices  of 
corn  are  given  in  a  comparative  form.  The  agricultural  returns 
of  acreage  and  of  live  stock  for  1894,  reproduced  on  p.  568,  are 
from  the  new  Jouimal,  the  figures  for  the  counties  of  Great 
Britain  being  thus  rendered  available  for  wheat,  potatoes,  hay, 
and  live  stock  nearly  two  months  earlier  than  in  recent  years. 
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tisttcal  and  Economical  Articles  in  Recent  Periodicals, 

KINGDOM — 

.ic  Journal.     Vol.  iv,  No.  14,  Junej  1894 — 

Its  of  the  Retail  Liquor  Traffic  without  Private  Profits  : 

0.  Brooks.     Banking  in  Canada :  B.  E.  Walker.     Ricardo 

Parliament  (Part  I)  :  E.  Ca7man.     The  Indian  Currency 

lestion :  F.  C.  Harrison. 

ill-  Eevietv.     Vol.  iv.  No.  3,  July,  1894 — 

Co-partnership  of  Labour:  H.  Vivia^i  and  A.   Williams. 

i-operative   Credit:    H.    W.    Wolff.      Town    Life   in   the 

fteenth  Century :  Alice  Law. 


)TATES — 

lal  Society  of  America.     No.  11,  April,  1894 — 
fe  Table  based  upon  Insurance  in  the  American  Tropics : 
N.  Jones. 

an  Statistical  Association  Puhlications.  Vol.  ic,  New  Series, 
25  and  26,  March,  June,  1894 — 

le  Marriage-rate  in  Michigan,  1870-90:  W.  F.  Willcox, 
The  Classification  of  occupations  for  census  purposes : 
H.  Gannett.  Nativity  and  occupation  of  Members  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature:  F.  H.  Howland.  The  Sex 
Relation  in  Suicide:  F.  L.  Ho f man.  The  Growth  of 
St.  Louis  Children :  W.  T.  Porter. 

of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
V,  No.  1,  July,  189 4r- 

dtare  problem  of  Charity  and  the  Unemployed  :    /.   O. 
Brooks.    Peaceable  Boycotting :   C.  A.  Reed.     Significance 
of  a  Decreasing  Birth-rate :   J.  L.  Brownell.     Rent  and 
Profit :  G.  W.  Marfarlane. 
upplement,  July,  1894 — 
The  Theory  of  Sociology :  F.  H.  Giddings. 
I  of  Political  Economy.     Vol.  ii.  No.  3,  June,  1894 — 
letary    Standards :    J.    Gumminys.      Homestead    Strike : 
.  W.  Bemis.     Apprentice  system  in  the  Building  Trades: 
.  G.  Sikes.     Pacific  Railway  Debts :  H.  K.  White, 
al  Science  Quarterly.     Vol.  ix,  No.  2,  Ju7ie,  1894 — 
Pacific  Railroad  Telegraphs :  L.  G.  Merriam.     The  Rail- 
ay  Gross  Receipts  Tax :  Prof.  F.  J.  Goodnow.     Origin  of 
tanding  Committees:  Prof.  J.  F.  Jameson.     British  Local 
inance.     II :  G.  H.  Blundeji. 

irly  Journal  of  Economics.     Vol.  viii.  No.  4,  July,  1894 — 
Theory  of  Wages  adjusted  to  recent  Theories  of  Value : 
'.    N.    Gai-ver.      The    English    Railway    Rate    Question: 
.  Mavcyr.     The  Civil  War  Income  Tax:  /.  A.  Hill.     The 
Fnemployed  in  American  Cities.     II :   G.  G.  Glosson,  jun, 
R4iview.     Vol.  Hi,  No.  2,  August,  1894— 
>  limitations  and  difficulties  of   Statistics :    G.  D.  Wright. 
'heories  of  mixture  of  races  and  nationalities:   R.  Mayo- 
^mith.     The  Bimetallic  Theory :  H,  W.  Famam, 
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France — 

Annales  de  VEcole  Libre  des  Sciences  PolUtques.     Ko,  4,  Julyy 
1894— 

Les  Variations  dn  Revenu  efc  du  Prix  des  Terres  en  France 
au  xvii«  et  au  xviii*^  si^de  :  JD.  Zolla.  Do  rassociation  en 
France  (aper^u  general)  :  F.  de  Colonjon.  L'Evolation 
indnstrielle  do  Tlnde.  Contribution  a  Tetude  du  d6- 
veloppement  do  la  Grande  Industrie  dans  TExti'^me 
Orient:  H.  Bremer. 
Journal  des  Bcoiiomistes — 
May,  1894-^ 

Le  Soeialisme  en  Angleterre,  d'apres  une  r^cente  publica- 
tion anglaise:    E,  L.  Fleury,     La  Caisse  des  letraites 
ouvri^res  et  le  projet  de  la  Commission:    E.  Bochetin. 
Les  Placements  en  Angleterre :  A.  Baffalovich. 
June,  1894— 

L'Etat  et  la  Societe.     Le  Soeialisme  et  rindividnalisrae : 
M.  Block,     (Concluded  in  the  August  No.)     La  Question 
des  Vins  :  /.  Charles-Itoux, 
July,  1894— 

Les  Banques  aux  Etats-Unis :   G.  Franqois, 
AugusU  1894— 

Les  Dettes  publiques  Rnsses  de  1862  a  1894 :  L.  Winiarsky. 
Journal  de  la  Socv'te  de  Statistique  de  Paris — 
No.  6.     June,  1894r— 

Etude   comparative   du   mandat  de  poste   fran^ais   et   da 
mandat  de  post^  en  Suisse,  en  Belgique,  en  Allemague  et 
en  Autriche  :  M.  Yannacque. 
No.  7.     July,  1894— 

L'Archeologie,  son  domain e  et  son  influence  sur  les  progres 
materiels   et   moraux   du   xix®   siecle:    A.   Nicaise.      La 
Statistique  du  travail  en  Allemagne:  A.  Liegeard, 
No.  8.     August,  1894 — 

Repartition   de   la   propriete   non   batie   en   France:    Yves 
Giiyot.     La  Productivite  de  1' administration  de  I'eni'egis- 
trement,  des  domaines  ct  du  timbre :  L.  Salefranque. 
No.  9.     tSfii)te7nher,  1894 — 

Le  crimo  et  lo  criminel  devant  le  jury:   E,  Yvemes.     La 
question  des  assurances  agricoles  au  point  de  vue  de  la 
statistique :  A,  Thomereau. 
La  Befomie  Sociale — 

No.  83.     1^  June,  1?94—  ^ 

Une  Enquete  patronale  a  propos  des  logements  ouvriers  a 
Berlin :  E.  JDtibois, 
No.  84.     16th  June,  1894— 

L*E volution    et    les    Trois    Formes    de    la    Feodalite    en 
France:   A.  des  Cilleuls.     Le  Soeialisme  ct  Tlndustrie: 
A.  Gihon. 
No.  85.     \st  July,  1894— 

La  Society  d'Economie  sociale  et  les  Unions  en  1893-94: 
A.  Eelaire.  Les  Devoirs  et  les  Profits  des  Patrons: 
E.  Aynard, 
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and  1st  August,  1894 — 
ique,  et  moral  des  institutions  de 
i  et  Rural :  E.  Rostand.     La  Regie 
i  Talcoolisme  :  Jules  d^Anetlum. 
st  and  \st  September^  1894 — 
IX  Etats-TJnis:  I.  Finance.     De  la 
ite  et  du  Vagabondage,  d'apr^s  la 
mbre,    1891 :    L.   Pu^seniier.      Lcs 
u  Retail  et  le  Chepfel  parmi  les 
[u  Sud-Onest  de  la  France  et  du 
We7i  t  worth']  Vehster. 


e  Bohm-Bawerk.     La  rautualite  et. 
Fournier  de  Flnix.     Etude  sur  la 
i'iuterets  promise  par  TKtat  aux 
ns  de  fer  d'Orleans  et  du  Midi : 
\  Appendix  in  next  number.) 

es  Enfants  a  New- York :  Anna  S. 


^rwaltunrj,  nnd  Yolksmrtschaft  im 
J  I.)  Heft  3.  1894— 
it  vom  10 — 18  Jahrhundert.  Rede 
chen  Historikertag  zu  Leipzig  am 
moller.  Die  Lage  der  deutschen 
.  Die  Kleinbahnen  und  die  Mittel 
ag  gelmlten  in  der  Berliner  Staats- 
sllschaft :  Gleim.  Die  geschicht- 
ischen  Agrarverfassung :  M.  Jajfe, 
itistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs :  H.  von 
erer  Social verpicherung:  W.  Kule- 
nd  deutscheArbeiterversicherung: 
sche  Agrarkonferenz  :  M.  Sering. 
Lcn  Fabrikarbeiter :  K.  Oldenherg, 
ie  und  Statistik.     Britte  Folge — 

igland  und  in  Dentschland :  0. 
n6deikommis8  in  Ungam:  Beta 
ung  des  Entwurfes  eines  Burtj[er- 
ir  das  Deutsche  Reich :  Greiff. 
,  Beft  1  und  2.)     Zur  Agrarf rage : 


if  Zunftzwang  und  Gewerbefrei- 
eidt.  Die  B esch rank un gen  der 
1  Sachsen,  Sachsen-Altenburg,  und 
\roth. 
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Germany — Contd. 

Jahrhilcher  fur  NationaloJionomie  und  Statistic.     Driite  Folge — 
Contd, 
Band  mil     1894.     Heft  2— 

Die  MortalitatsverhaltnisBe  der  Lehrer  nach  den  Erf  ah- 
ruDgen  der  Lebensversicherungsbank  f.  D.  in  Gotha: 
J.  Karxip  und  B,  Oollmer,     Das   Papiergeld    der   Za- 
kunft :  W.  Lexis,     Die  Fiirsorge  fiir  die  Arbeitslosen  in 
England  :  3/.  von  Meckel. 
Zeitschrift  fur  Litteratur  und  Geschtchte  der  Staatswissenschaften, 
Band  Hi,     1894— 
Heft  lund  2— 

Anf  dem  Wego  znr  Gewerbefreibeit  in  Prenssen :  K.  von 
BolirscTieidt,     (Continued  in  Heft  3.)     Lebrsatze  iiber 
die  okonomischen  Kategorien :  Prof,  P,  W,  A.  Gort  van 
der  Lirulen, 
Heft  3— 

Zur  Biograpbie  des  Stifters  der  Physiokratie,  rran9oi9 
Quesnay:  Prof.  A.  Oncken. 
Zeitschrift  fur  die  gesamte  Staatswissenschaft.     Heft  4,  1894 — 
Deutscblands    Holzbedarf :    Dr.    B.    ZimTnermann.       Ueber 
die   Tveitere  Ent.wicklung  des  Gemeinde-Stenerwesens  anf 
Grand    des    preuss.      Kommunalabgabengeselzes  vom   14 
Jnli,  1893.     II  Ai-tikel :   F,  Adickes.      Ueber  das  nahende 
Ende   der  auswartigen  Getreidekonknrrenz :   Dr,  G,  Buh- 
land. 


Austria — 

Statistische  Monatschrift,  1894 — 
May — June — 

Die  VermogensgebaruDg  der  katholiscben  nnd  der  griecbiscb- 
orientaliscben  Kircbe  in  den  im  Reicbsratbe  vertretenen 
Koiiigreicben  und  Landem  im  Jabre  1890 :  Dr.  F,  Schmid, 
Ueber  die  Construction  von  Mortal  itatstafeln :  Dr.  E, 
Blasclike.  Die  Statistik  der  Realexecutionen  in  Oester- 
reich  im  Jabre  1891.  Obsterreicb-Ungarns  Aussenhandel 
im  Jahre  1893 :  /.  Fizzala.  Der  Wildabscbuss  in  Ocster- 
reicb  im  Jabre  1892 :  Dr,  B,  v,  Tomaschek, 

Italy — 

Giornale  degli  Fconomisti — 
June,  1894— 

II   riordinamento   delle   borse   di   oommercio:    G.   Valenii, 
{Continued  in  August  and  September,  1894.)     II  Socialismo 
nelle    pubblicazioni    della    "  Fabian    Society :"    H.    W. 
Mallock. 
July,  1894^ 

Le  esportazione  dei  principali  prodotti  agrari  dalF  Italia 
nel  periodo  1862-92 :  L.  Einaudi.  L'emigrazione  italiana 
neir  Europa  centrale  o  orientale :  P,  Sitta,  II  massimo 
di  ntilita  dato  dalla  libera  concorrenza :  V.  Pareto. 
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Italy — Contd, 

Giornale  degli  EconomiBti — Contd, 
Aiufust,  1894— 

L'indirizzo  teorico  nolle  scienza  finanziaria :  C.A.  Oonigliani. 
Nota:   Di  nna  confederaziono  fra  i  Monti  di  pieta  del 
reg^o  e  di  nn  nflBcio  centrale  di  collegamento :  A-  Fanelli. 
September,  1894 — 

Sulla  "  Consumers'  Rent :"  E.  Barone,    La  dottrina  politico- 
economica  di  Fr.  Ferrara :  D.  Berardi. 


IV. — Additions  to  the  Library, 

Additions  to  the  Librarff  during  the  Quarter  ended  I5th  September,  1894, 
arranged  alphabetically  vsider  the  following  heads: — (a)  Foreign 
Countries;  (b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions;  (c)  United  Kingdom 
and  its  Divisions;  (d)  Authors,  <&c,;  (e)  Societies,  dtc.  (British); 
(f )  Periodicals,  d'c.  {British) . 


Doimiioiia. 


By  whom  Presented 
(when  not  parchased). 


(a)  Forelera  Countries. 
Argentine  Bepnbllo — 
Comepcio  Exterior  Argentine    Afio  1894     No.  Sl.l  r^    National  Statis- 

6^^^'\%9T^^—1^"!!'''T..^—T..  J      »'«^  Department 
Higiene  Publica.  Analesde.  (Current  monthly  numbers)  Dr.  E.  R.  Coni 
Buenos  Aybes  (City).    Bulletin  mensuel  de  Statis- 1  The  Municipal  Sta- 

tique  municipale.     (Current  numbers)    J       tistical  Bureau 


A.Qstrla-H-angttry — 

Ackerbau-Ministeriums.  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fur' 
1893.  Heft  1.  Statistik  der  Emte  des  Jahres 
1893.     Diagrams,  &c.     8vo 

Anbauflftclien  der  Zuckerruben  nach  dem  Stande 
vom  1  Jimi,  1894.    8vo 

"Austria.**  Arcliiv  fiir  Gesctzgebung  und  Statistik 
auf  den  Gebieton  der  Gewerbe,  des  Handels  und 
der  Schiffahrt.     Hefte  5—7,  Svo.     1894 

Ausweis  uber  die  monatl.  Durchschnittspreise  Ton 
Weizen,  Korn,  Gerste,  Hafer,  und  Mais  in  Markt- 
orton  fur  April,  1891     Sheet    _ 

Con8ulat3-Beh()rden.     Jahresberichto  der  k.  und  k."^ 
5sterreiehisch  -  ungarischen.      (Current    numbers). 
8vo.     1894   

Handel.  Statistische  Dobersichten  betreffend  den 
auswiirtip;(>n,  des  ost^rreichisch-ungarischen  Zollgo- 
biets.     (Current  monthly  numbers) 

Handel.  Waren-  Ein-,  Aus-  und  Durchfiihr  im  ersten 
Halbjahre  1894.     8to 

Oesterreichisches  Statistisches  Handbuch.  Jahr-' 
gang  12,  1893.     8ro 

Becht^pflegc.  Statistische  Nachweisungen  ilber  das 
civilgcrichtlicho  Depositenwesen,  die  cumulatiren 
Waiscncassen,  und  liber  den  Gesch&ftsverkehr  der 
Grundbuchs&mter  im  Jahre  1889.    Fol 


^  The      Ministry 
Agriculture 


of 


The  Statistical  De- 
partment, Ministry 
of  Commerce 

The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Commission 


The  Statistical  De- 
partment, Ministry 
of  Commerce 


The  Central  Statis- 
tical Commission 
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Donations. 


"Rt  whom  Pr«»ii«nri»ii 
(when  not  parchased). 


(a)  Foreiera  Countries — Conid, 
Anstria-Hunfirary — Contd, 

Sparcassen.     Statistik  der,  fur  1891.     Fol 

Strafanstalten  und  dor  Gerichte-G-ef&np^Disse.  Statis> 
tisohe  tJbersicht  der  Yerh&ltDisse  der  dslerreichis- 
chen,  im  Jahre  1889.    Fol 

Statistische  Monatscbrift.     (Current  numbers) 

Yolkszablung  vom  31  Dec,  1890.  Berufsstatistik 
Ileft  1.  Analytische  Bearbeitung  und  Reichsuber- 
sicht.     Maps,  fol J 

HrNGAET.  Ungarisches  Statistisclies  Jahrbuch.  1 
Neue  Folge  I,  1893.     8to J 

Brunn.  Sumniarisclier  Berichfc  der  Handels-  undl 
Gewerbekammer  in  Briinn  iiber  die  gescbaftlichen  > 
Verhaltnisse  in  ibrem  Bezirko  wahrend  1893.     8vo.  J 

FsAOUR.  Bulletins  bebdomadaires  et  trimestriel  de  lal 
TiUe  de  Prague  et  des  communes-faubourgs.  (Cur-  > 
rent  numbers) J 

Bel^um — 

Annales  des  Travaux  Publics  de  Belgique. 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Commission 


The  Hungarian  Sta- 
tistical Bureau 
Sir      Rawson      W. 

Rawson,  K.C.M.G., 

C.B. 

Tbe  Municipal  Sta- 
tistical Bureau 


Tome  li.  1  Tbe    Administration 
of  Mines 


Tbe  Bureau  of  Gene- 
ral Statistics 


Cabiers  1—3,  8vo.,  1894 

Instruction  primaire  en  Bel^que.     Rapport  triennar 

sur  la  situation  de  1'.     Periodos  triennales  1873-76, 

1882-84,  1885-87.    3  vols.,  fol 

Mouvemeni   Commercial    avec   les    Pays   Etrangers. 

(Current  montbly  numbers) ^ 

Brussels — 

Annuaire  D^mograpbique  et  Tableaux  statistiques"! 

des  causes  de  dec^s,  1893.     Plan,  &c.     8vo L  Dr  E  Janssena 

Bulletins  bebdomadaires  et  trimestriel  de  statistique  |        '     ' 
d^mograpbique  et  m^dicale.     (Current  numbers)  J 

Chile.     Estadistica  comercial  de  la  Republica  de  Cbile  1  Tbe    Statistical   Bu- 
correspondiente  al  aiio  de  1892.    &vo j       reau 

China- 
Customs  Gkzette.     No.  101.    Jan. — Marcb,  1894 "I  «.     -o  \^  a.    xt  ^ 

Returns  of  Trade  and  Trade  Reports  for  1893.    Parts  \  ^^^    G  C  M  ft ' 
land  2.    Diagrams,  4to J       -Dare,  ur.i^.jii.u-. 


Denmark.     Nationalokonomisk  Tidskrift,  1894.     (Cur 
rent  numbers) 


:} 


The  Danish  Political 
Economy  Society 


Egypt — 

Bulletin  mcnsuel  du  Commerce  eit^rieur  do  TEgypte."^ 
(Current  numbers) 

Commerce  ext^rieur  de  I'Egjpte  pendant  1893.     8vo. 

Douanes  Egyptiennes.    Administration  des.    Rapport 
du  Directeur  General  sur  TExercice  1893.     8vo 

In6uenza.    L'Epid^mie  d',  en  Epypte  pendant  THiver'" 
1889-90  . .  .  ayec  un  Appendice  sur  TEpid^mie  de 
1891-92.    Maps  and  diagrams,  4to 

Services  Sanitaires,  &o.     BuUetin  bebdomadaire  de 
r Administration  des.     (Current  numbers) ^ 

Institut  Egyptien.      Bulletin.      (Current  numbers.) 
8to.    1894 


Tbe  Director- Gene- 
ral of  Customs 


^  Tbe  Health  Depart- 
ment 


The  Institute 
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Donatioat. 


By  whom  Presented 
(when  not  purchased). 


(a)  Foreiem  Countrie* — Contd, 
France — 

Agriculture.  Bulletin  du  Miniature  de  1',  1882/ 
No8.  1—5.  1883,  No8.  1,  4—8.  1884,  No.  8. 
1888,  No8.  3  et  8.  1889,  No.  1.  1894,  Nos.  3  et  4. 
La.  8to.    Maps  and  diagrams 

Chemins  de  Fer  Fran^ais.  Statistique  des,  au  31  Dec., 
1892.  Documents  divers.  I*'*  Fartie.  France — 
Int^r^fc  G^n^ral.    Maps,  4to 

Commerce  de  la  France.  Documents  Statistiques 
(Current  monthly  numbers) 

Commerce  de  la  France  arec  ses  Colonies  et  les 
Puissances  Etrang^res.  Tableau  general  du,  pen- 
dant 1893.    La.  4to 

D^nombrement  de  1891.  B^ultats  statistiques  du.' 
870.,  diagrams  and  maps    

D^nombrement  des  Strangers  en  France.  lUsultats 
statistiques  du  D^nombrement  de  1891.    87o 

Finances,  Minist^re  des.  Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  de 
Legislation  compart.     (Current  monthly  numbers) 

P^nitentiaire,  Statistique.  Expos^  g^n^ral  de  la  situa- ' 
tion  des  serrices  et  des  divers  Etablissements. 
Annies  1890  et  1891.    2  vols.^  8vo 

Travaux  Publics,  Minist^re  des.  Bulletin  de  Statis- 
tique et  Legislation  compart.  (Current  monthly 
numbers)  

Travail.  Office  du.  Bulletin.  (Current  monthly 
numbers.)     8vo 

Pabib.  Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Yille  de  Paris. 
Xll*  ann^,  1891.    Diagrams,  &c.,  la.  8vo 


Tlie  Ministry  of  Agri  • 
culture 


The  Ministry  of  Pub- 
lic Works 

Purchased 

The    Director-Gene- 
ral of  Customs 


The  Bureau  of  (Gene- 
ral Statistics 

The  Ministry  of  Fi- 
nance 

The  Director  of  Peni- 
tentiaries 

The  Ministry  of  Pub- 
Uo  Works 

The  French  Labouz 
Department 

Dr.  J.  Bertillon 


L'Economiste  Fran^ais.    (Current  weekly  numbers)....  The  Editor 
Journal  des  Eoonomistes.     (Current  monthly  num-1 

bers) J 

Le  Monde  Eoonomique.    (Current  weekly  numbers) „ 

Poljfbiblion.   Revue  Bibliographique  Universelle.  Par-1 

ties  Litt^raire  et  Technique.      (Current  monthly  S>         „ 

numbers)  J 

La  B.4forme  Sociale.    (Current  numbers) „ 

Le  Rentier.    Journal  Financier  Politique.    (Current  1 

numbers)  J  " 

Revue  d'Economie  Politique.     (Current  monthly  num-  \ 

bers) / 

Revue  Q-eographique  Internationale.  (CJurrent  monthly  1 

numbers)  j  " 

Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques,  Annales.   No.  4.  \  mj^   Institution 

1894 J 

Society  de  Statistique  de  Paris,  Journal.    (Current  1  rr,     Societv 

monthly  numbers)  j  x   e  ooc     y 


Germany — 

Handel  des  deutschen  Zollgebiets.     Monatliche  Nach-"" 
weise  iiber  den  Ausw&rtigen.    (Current  numbers).... 

Handel,  Auswartiger,  des  deutschen  Zollgebiets  im 
Jahrel893.    Theil  1.    4to 

Kriminalstatistik  fiir  die  Jahre  1891  und  1892.    Maps 
and  diagrams,  4to ^ 

VOL.    LVII.      PAST   III.  Digitized  by 
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idel 
in  I 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Conid. 
Oezmany—  Cvnfd. 

Statistisches  Jahrbuoh  far  das  Deutsche  Beioh. 

gang  1894.    Maps,  8to 

Yierteljahrshefte  znr  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Beichs. 

Jahigang  1894.    Heft  2.    4to 

Workmen's  Insurance  of  the  German  Empire.    G-uide 
ezpresslj  prepared  for  the  World's  Exhibition 
OhicafEo  by  the  Imperial  Insurance  Department 

Berlin,  1893.    Diagrams,  8vo 

Prussia — 
Yiehz&hlune,  1892.      Die  endgultigen  Ergebnisse"] 

der,    Theil  1.    Maps,  Ac,  fol I 

Zeitschrift  des  Edniglich  Preussischen  Statistischen  [ 

Bureaus.    1894.    II  Yierteljahrsheft,  fol J 

Bbblht.  Eheschliessungen,  Geburten,  SterbeEftUe,  und  \ 

Witterung.  (Current  weekly  and  monthly  numbers)  J 

Sambur^i — 

Bericht  des  Medicinal-Inspectorats  fiber  die  medi-^ 

cinische    Statistik    des  Hamburgischen   Staates. 

Jahre  1877, 1881-84,  1886-92.    12  vols.    8to.  and 

4to.    Maps  and  diagrams  

Hamburgs  Handel  und  Schiffahrt,  1893.    La.  4to. 

Statistik  des  Hamburgischen  Staats.    Hefte  6,  7, 

8  (Abtheilunge  1  and  2),  und  15(Abth.  2).    4to. 

1873-94 ^ 

MAGDEBURa.    Armenstatistik.    4to.     1894. ' 


The  Imperial  Statis- 
tical Bureau 


Dr.  P.  F.  AjBchrott 


The  Boyal  Prussian 
Statistical  Bureau 

The  Statistical  Bu- 
reau of  Berlin 


The  Statistical  Bu- 
reau of  Hamburg 


Sir  Bawson  Bawson 

Archiv  fur  Soziale  Gesetzgebung  und  Statistik.    Band  1  mt^   Publiaho 

Tii,  Hefte  1  und  2.    1894  J 

Jahrbuch  fiir  Gesetzgebung,  Yerwaltung,  und  Yolks- 1 

wirtschaft  im  Deutschen  Beich.     Jahrgang  XTiii,  I  The  Editor 

Heft  3,  Abth.  1, 1894 J 

Jahrbucber    fOr    Nationaldkonomie    und    Statistik.  1  m.^ -n^vr  i. 

(Current  monthly  numbers)  /  ^*  ^^^hsher 

Zeitschrift  fiir  die  gesamte  Staatswissenschaft.    FOnf- 1  rw»     -B<^:f^« 

zigster  Jahrgang.    ( JubUwumsband)  Heft  4.    1894  /  -^^^  ^^^^ 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Litteratur  imd  G^chichte  der  Staats- 1 

wissenschaften.   Band  iii,  Hefte  1—3.    1894    J  " 

Greece.    Athens.    Bulletin  de  mortality  pour  la  yillel  The  Statistical   Bu- 
d'Ath^nes.     (Current  monthly  numbers)   J      reau 

Italy— 

Associazioni  Agrarie  all'  estero.    (Notizie.)    1894  ....* 
Annali  di  Agricoltura^  1894 — 

Le  Seminatrici  al  Concorso  Intemazionale  di  Foggia. 

Considerazioni  e  proposte  tlei  consigli  didattici  e  dei 

comitati  ammmistrativi  sull'  ordinamento  delle 

Bcuole  pratiche,  spedali  e  superiori  di  agricoltura. 

Annali  di  Statistica — 

Elenco  delle  Pubblicazioni  fatte  dal  1861  al  1894 .... 
Statistica  Industriale.  Fasc.  51.  Frorincie  di 
Catanzaro,  Cosenza  e  Beggio  di  Calabria.  Map. 
Bilanci  Comunali  e  Proyinciali  per  I'anno  1891  e 
situazione  dei  debiti  comunali  e  proyinciali  al 
81  Dioembre,  1891  ^....♦.^ ^ 


The   Director-Gkne* 
ral  of  Statistics 
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The  Central  Stafufci- 
cal  Commission 


The  Department 
the  Interior 


of 


(a)  Forelgxi  Oonntriea— Con/i. 
Netherlands — 

Annuaire  Statistique  des  Pajs-Bas.  Colonies.  1892"] 
et  ann^es  ant^rienres  I 

Arbeidersrereenlgingen.  Statistiek  der,  (Bijdragen  [ 
tot  de  Statistiek  Tan  Nederland,  I.)     4to.    1894  ....J 

Geboorten.  Statistiek  der,  en  der  sterfte  naar  den 
leeftijd  en  de  oorzaken  Tan  den  dood.  (Current 
monthly  numbers)  

Loop  der  Beyolking  Tan  Nederland  oyer  1892.  Statis- 
tiek van  den.    8to 

Maandcijfers  en  andere  periodieke  opgaven.  Uitge- 
geren  doorde  Centrale  Commissie  Toor  de  Statistiek. 
No.  2.    Sto.    1894 _ 

Staten  van  de  In — ,  TJit — ,  en  Doorgevoerde  Toor-*^ 
naamste  Handelsartikelen.  (Current  monthly  | 
numbers)  V 

Statistiek  yan  den  In — ,  TJit — ,  en  Dooryoer  oyer  het 
Jaar  1893.    Gedeelte  1.    Fol 

Yerslae  . .  .  yan  de  Beyindingen  en  Handelingen  yan 
het  Q-eneeskundig  Staatstoezicht  in  het  Jaar  1891. 
Diagrams,  4to .-. 


The  Central   Statis- 
tical Commission 


Dr.      W.      Yerkerk 
FistoriuB 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Commission 


BoTunanla — 
Buletin   Statistic   general    al    Bomaniei.     Anul   ii.'l 

Nos.  1— 3.    1898 I  The  Statistical   Bu- 

Misoarea  populatiunei  in  comunele  urbane.    Tablou  |  reau 

resumatiy.    (Current  monthly  numbers.)     Sheets    J 

BuMia— 

Agricultural  Year-Book  for  1894.     Part  1.     Maps,!  The  Department  of 

8yo.    1894   j  Agriculture 

Commerce  eit^rieur    par   la    fronti^re   d»Ew)i>e  eti  ^     Department  of 

recettes  douam^res  de  TEmpure.     1893.     (In  Rus-  V  CnstMM^^ 

sian.)    4to J  '^"»w*n» 

FiKLAKS.    Population  de  la  Finlande  au  31  D^c,  1  The  Central  Statisti- 

1890.    8  +  168  pp.,  8yo.    1894    J  cal  Bureau 


Servia.    Beoensement  de  la  Terre  ensemenc^  dans  le] 
royaome  de  Serbie,  1889.    Maps  and  diagrams,  4to J 


The  Statistical   Bu- 
reau 


Spain — 

Comerdo   Exterior.      Besumenes   mensuales   de   lal  TheDirector-Gtoeral 
EstadlBtica  deL    (Current  numbers)   j     of  Indirect  Taxation 

Sociedad  Geogr&fica  de  Madrid.    Boletin.    (Current  "I  mv- avsiafc- 
monthlv  niimbArii^ >  J.ne  oocieiy 


monthly  numbers) 

Sweden  and  Norway — 
Sweden.     Bidrag   till 


Syeriges  Officiela  Statistik.!  rri,^  r»A««.— i  fl«.-«-^ 
A.  JJefoltningsstatistik,  1890-91.  (Population.)  \  ^  Bur^n  ^^' 
2  vols J  -oureau 


NoBWAY.     Christiania — 

Beretning  om  Folkemeengden  og  Sundhedstilstandenl 

i  Christiania,  1881-93.     13  yols.,  diagrams,  8yo l  iir  A  N  TnjBr 

Statistique  hygi^nique  de  la  ville  de  Christiania.  f  •-«.-ttJ»' 

4to.    1889    J 
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(a)  Foreifirn  Countries — Contd, 
Switzerland — 
ABflurances.    Bapport  da  Bureau  F^d^ral  des,  sur  lea  \  The  Federal  Aesur- 

entreprises  privees  d' Assurances  en  Suisse  en  1892....  J       ance  Bureau 
Bulletin   d^mographique  et  sanitaire  Suisse.      (Cur-"| 

rent  weekly  numbers) I  The  Federal  Statisti- 

Recensement  f^d^ral  du  V  Dee.,  1888.     Vol.  iii.    La  f     cal  Bureau 
Population  d'apr^s  lea  professions.    Maps,  4to. . 


■r 


United  Stat( 

Census  of  1890.  Extra  Census  Bulletins.  70,  BeceiptB"| 
and  Expenditures  of  the  National,  State,  and  Local  I 
GoTemments.  72,  Statistics  of  Farms,  Homes,  and  | 
Mortgages.    4to J 

Consular  Beporte.  (Current  monthlj  numbers.)  8vo.  \ 
1894  / 

Debt.  Monthly  Statements  of  the  Public,  and  of  Cash^ 
in  Treasury.     (Current  nimibers.)     Sheets 

CK>ld,  Silver,  and  Notes,  &c.,  in  Circulation,  and 
Changes  in  Money  and  Bullion  in  the  Trea- 
sury.    Monthly  Statements.     (Current  numbers)  ..... 

Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1893.  Dia- 
grams, 4to 

Lnmisration  and  Passenger  Movement  at  Port-s  of  the 
United  States  during  the  year  ended  SOth  June, 
1893.    8vo 

Imports  and  Exports.  Summary  Statement  of.  (Cur- 
rent monthly  numbers)  

Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  5th  Annual  Beport 
on  Statistics  of  Bailways  in  United  States  for  year 
ending  SOth  June,  1892.    Map,  8vo _ 

Libraries.    Statistics  of  Public,  in  United  States  and^ 
Canada.     (Bur.  of  Educ.  Cir.  of  Inf.,  No.  201.) 
8vo.     1893   

Library.  Catalog  of  A.L.A.,  5,000  Volumes  for  a 
popular  Library,  selected  by  the  American  Library 
Association,  and  shown  at  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition.     8vo.     1893    ^ 

Mineral  Besources  of  the  United  States.  Calendar*! 
years  1892-93.    2  vols 

Mint.  Beport  of  Director  of,  upon  production  ofl 
precious  metals  in  the  United  States  during  1893....  j 

CONNBOTICUT  State  Board  of  Health.  Monthly' 
Bulletins.    (Current  numbers) , 

Iowa  State  Bureau  of  Labor.  The  Labor  Bulletin. ' 
Vol.  i,  No.  2.     1894.    4to 

Nbw  Yos£  State  Museum.  Annual  Beports  of  the 
Begents  for  1891-92 ;  and  Bulletin  of  the  Museum. 
Vol  iii,  No.  11.    1893   


The  Commisaioner  of 
Labor  in  charge 

The  Department  of 
State 

The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury 


The  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, Treasuiy  De- 
partment 


M.  a.  Mulhall,  Esq. 


The  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation 


Purchased 

The  Director  of  the 
Mint 

The  Board  of  Health 

The  Bureau 

The  New  York  State 
Libraiy 


Banker's  Magazine.   (Current  monthly  numbers) The  Editor 

Bradstreet's  Journal.   (Current  weekly  numbers) „ 

Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle.    (Current  weekly  1 

numbers,  with  supplements) j  " 

Employer  and  Employed.    July,  1894.    8vo. The  Publisher 

Joumi  of  Political  Economy.    Vol.  ii,  No.  3, 1894  ....  „ 
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(a)  Foreign  Countries — Cowtd. 
United  Statee— Co»^(i. 

Political  Science  Quarterly.  Vol.  ix,  No.  2,  June,  1894.... 

Quarterlj  Journal  of  Economics.    Vol.  viii,  No.  4,1 
July,  1894    / 

Yale  Beview.    VoL  iii,  No.  2,  August,  1894 

Actuarial  Society  of  America.     Papers  and  Trans- 1 
actions.  No.  11.    Portrait,  8to.    1894 / 

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.^ 
Annals.    Vol.  iv.  No.  2,  Sept.,  1893,  and  vol.  v. 
No.  1,  July,  1894.    Supplements:   Inland  Water- 
ways, by  JE,  B,  Johnson.     1893.     The  Theory  of 
Sociology,  by  F,  S.  Qiddings.    1894 ^ 

American  Geographical  Society.     Bulletin.     Plates.! 
(Current  numbers) j 

American      Philosophical      Society.        Proceedings.! 
Vol.  xxxiii,  No.  144, 1894.    Plates  J 

American  Statistical  Association.    Quarterly  Publica- 1 
tions.    Nos.  25  and  26.    1894 J 

Cooper  Union  for  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art.  1 


35th  Annual  Beport,  May,  1894.    8vo. 


Franklin  Institute,  Journal.     (Current  monthly  num 
bers) 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 
1893-94.    8vo.,  1894 


fori 


The  Editor 
The  Publisher 
The  Editor 
The  Society 

The  Academy 

The  Society 

The  Association 

The     Union,      New 
York 

The  Institute 
The  University 


Umffoay — 
Comercio  Exterior  y  Movimiento  de  Navegacion  .  •  •  1  ^e  General  Statis- 

ano  1898.    8vo J      tical  Bureau 

MONTEYIDBO.    Boletin  mensual  demografico.     (Cur- 1  The  Municipal  Sta- 

rent  numbers) j      tistical  Bureau 


International.    Bulletin   International  des  Douanes. 
(Current  numbers.)    8vo 


The  Board  of  Trade 


(b)  India  and  Colonial  PosBesaiona. 
India,  British- 
Agricultural  Statistics  of  British  India  and  the  Native  \ 
State  of  Mysore  for  1892-93,  with  Appendices.    Fol.  J 
CeMut  of  India,  1891— 

Provisional  Totals.    Explanatory  Note.    Fol " 

Ajmere-Merwara.    Beport  on  the  Census  of  the 

Districts  of ,  1891 

Assam.    Census,  1891.    Vol.  iii,  Provincial  l^sibles.... 

Central  India.    Census,  1891.    Diagram,  fol 

North-Western  Provinces  and  Oudh.    Census,  1891. 
Parts  1,  Beport  and  Provincial  Tables.  2,  Impenal 

Tables.    8,  Imperial  Caste  Tables.    3  vols.,  fol 

Calcutta.    Beport  on  the  Census  of,  1891.    Map,  foL^ 

Financial  Statement  for  1894-95  " 

Home  Accounts.    (110.)     1894 

Inland  Trade.    Betum  showing  weights  and  values  of^ 

articles  carried  by  rail  and  river  in  British  India 

during  the  year  1892-93,  with  comparative  abstract 

Tables  of  Inland  Trade  for  1888-89  to  1892-93.    FoL 

Mineral  Production  in  India.  Beview  of ,  for  1893.  Fol.^ 


Bevenue  and   Agri- 
cultural Depart. 


J.  A.  Bainee,  Esq., 
C.S.I. 


Purchased 

The  Department  of 
Bevenue  and  Agri- 
culture 

igitized  by  Google 
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(b)  India  and  Colonial  Poasesaiona — Contd, 
India,  Britiah— Co»<<2. 
Tbrade  by  Land  with  Foreign  Countries.     Monthly^  ^j^     Department  of 

AcoountB.     (Current  numbera)     I       ^^i„«„i!^o«/r^^«» 

Trade  and  Navigation.    Monthly  Accounts.     (Current  f     IjIJ.^ 

numbers)  .,. J 

Bbkgal.     Report  on  the  administration  of  bengal,  1  The  Lieut.-Gh>Temor 

1892-98.    Maps,  fol J      of  Bengal 

Indian  Engineering.     (Current  weekly  numbers)............  The  Editor 

JjictHc  Sodetff  of  Bengal — 

Annual  Address  of  President  of  Society,  1894  1 

Journal.     (Current  numbers.)     1893-94 >-  The  Society 

Proceedings.     (Current  numbers.)     1894  J 

Bombay  Branch  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society.  Journal  1 

VoLxviii.    No.  49a.    8to.    1894    J  " 


for 


for 


Canada,  Dominion  of— 

Adulteration  of  Food.    Report  for  1892-98  

Criminal  Statistics  for  the  year  1892-93  

Dairy    Commissioner.        3rd     Anniiiil     Report 
1892-93     

Inspection  of  Weights,  &c.    Report  on,  for  1893 

Miutia.       Establishment    Lists    of    the    active, 
1894-95     

Mission  to  Australia.    Report  on,  by  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Commerce.    Map    

Printing  and  Stationery  Department.  Report,  1892-93 

Trade  and  Commerce.    Report  of  Department  of,  for 
1892-93.    Plates ^ 

Banks  acting  under  Charters.    Monthly  Statements  of." 
(Current  numbers) 

Dividends  remaining  unpaid  and  unclaimed  balances 
in  Chartered  Banks,  1898  

OiTTABio.    Province  of,    Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Industries,  1892.    Parts  1—3,  Agricultural  Sta- 
tistics;   4,   Loan  and  Investment  Companies;    6, 
Chattel  Mortgages ;    6,  Labor   Organisations  and  I 
Strikes  and  Lock-outs ;  7,  Municipal  Statistics.   8vo.  J 


Dr.  J.  Qt. 
C.M.O. 


Bourinot, 


>-  N.  S.  Ghrland,  Esq. 


The  Bureau  of  In- 
dustries 


Insurance  and  Finance  Chronicle. 

numbers)  

Royal  Society  of  Canada.    Proceedings  and  Transac- 1  ^i     o^^^f. 

tions  for  1893.    Vol.  xu    Plans,  &c.,  4fco j- ±ne  oociety 


(Current  weekly  J  r^^  Editor 


Cape  of  Oood  Hope- 
Education.    Report  of  Superintendent-General  of,  fori  The  Superintendent- 

1893.    Fol J      General 

Statistical  Register  of    the    Colony  for   1893,  with  1  The  Under  Colonial 
Supplement  for  quarter  ended  31st  March,  1894  ....  j      Secretary 


Ceylon- 
Administration  Reports,  1892.    [Revenue,  Scientific,"^ 

Judicial,  Miscellaneous.]    Diagrams  and  plans,  foL      mi  ^  /a/,«^«.,«^««. 

Ceylon  Blue  Book,  1893.    YoO. ., h      Ce^n 

Papers  laid  before  the  Legislative  Council  of  Ceylon  ^ 

during  the  Session  of  1892.    Maps  and  plans,  fol J 

y  Google 


of 
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of 


(b)  India  and  Coloniekl  PowMSslonB — Contd. 
VatflJ.     Durban  Chamber  of  Commerce.    38tli  Annual ")  The     Chamber 
Eeport  for  1893.    8vo J      Commerce 

New  South  Wales — 

Capital.     Introduction  and  "Withdrawal  of,     Tables' 

uluBtrating  the  inward  and  outward  movement  of 

capital  during  1871-92  for  each  of  the  seven  Colonies 

and  the  whole  of  Australasia.    Fol 

Census  of  1891.  Parts  8,  Occupations;  9,  Miscel- 
laneous.   4to 

Statistical  Kegister  for  1893  and  previous  years.  Parts  2, 

Commerce;  3,  Public  Finance  ^ 

Mines  and  Agriculture.    Annual  Report  of  Depart-' 

ment  of,  for  1893.    Plans,  fol 

Public  Works.    Report  of  Department  of,  for  1892. 

Maps  and  plates,  fol 

Wealth  and   Progress  of  New  South  Wales,  1893. 

Seventh  issue.    Diagrams,  8vo.    1893 _ 

Kew  Zealand — 

^iS*"^"*"*'    '^''''^^'''*^**    ®''''"    (^"^^M  The  Labour  Depart- 
Labour  Department.    3rd  Annual  Eeport  for  ia93.94.  J      ^^^^ 


The      Government 
Statistician 


The   Agent  -  General 
for  N.  S.  Wales 


New  Zealand  Institute.    Transactions  and  Proceed- 


ings, 1893.    Vol.  xxvi.    Plates,  8vo.    1894 
Queensland — 


The  Institute 


Supplements  to  the  Government  Gazette  (containing'^ 
Vital  Statistics).     (Current  numbers) 

Statistics  of  the  Colony  for  1893.     Fol 

Trade  Unions.    7th  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Eegistrar 
of,    Fol.  1894 


^  The  Eegistrar-Gene- 
ral  of  Queensland 


South  Australia — 

Births  and  Deaths.    Monthly  Statements  of.    (Currents 

numbers) I  The  Eegistrar-Gene- 

Birtlis,  Deaths,  and  Marriages.    Annual  Eepoit  of  (      ral  of  S.  Australia 

the  Eegistrar-General  of,  1893.    Fol J 

Straits  Settlements.    The  Perak  Government  Gazette.  \  The     Government 
(Current  weekly  numbers) j      Secretary 

Tasmania — 

Railways.    Report  on  Government,  for  1893.    Fol F.  Back,  Esq. 

Statistical  Summary  for  the  years  1883, 1889-93.  Sheet...  R.  M.  Johnston,  Esq. 

Victoria — 

Australasian  Statistics  for  1892 t " 

Friendly  Societies.    16th  Annual  Eeport  on,  for  1892 
Statistical  Register  for  1892.     Parts  7,  Production. 

8,  Law,  Crime,  &c.    9,  Social  Condition.    Title  Page 

and  Index 

Victorian  Year-Book,  1893.    Vol.  2 J 

Census  of  Victoria,  1891.    Parts  i  to  ix,  with  a  general  1  mu^iT^    *i,  -d...    • 

report  by  the  Government  Statist .  . .    Fol.  T. /  -"^e  Hon.  the  Premier 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 


H.  H.  Hayter,  Esq., 
C.M.G. 


1894.]  Additions  to  the  Library.  589 

Donationa — Contd. 


Donations. 


Bt  ▼horn  Presented 
(when  not  pnrcbased). 


(b)  India  and  Colonial  PossessionB — Contd. 
Western  Australia.     Census  of  Western  Australia,  1  The   Superintendent 
1881.    General  Report,  with  Appendices.    Maps,  Fol.  j      of  the  Census 


(c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
United  Kinfirdom — 

Agriculture.    Beports  of  Boyal  Commission,  1804  Purchased 

Army  Veterinary  Department.  Annual  Statistical]  The  Director-Gene- 
and  general  report  for  the  year  (ending  Slst  March)  V  ml  of  the  Depart - 
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Vol.  LVn.]  [Part  IV. 

JOURNAL 

OF  THE  ROYAL  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY, 

DECEMBER,  1894. 


The  Relatioks  between  Morals,  Economics,  and  Statistics. 

[Inaugural  Address  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Farrbr,  President 
I   of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society.   Session  1894-95.   Delivered 
20th  November,  1894. 

You  are  members  of  a  Society  whose  business  it  is  to  collect  facts 
rather  than  to  discuss  theories,  and  it  is  possibly  on  this  account 
that  you  have  conferred  the  honour  of  being  your  President  on 
one,  who,  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Cobden,  Peel,  and  Bagehot, 
rather  than  of  Mill  and  Ricardo,  has  learnt  his  most  useful  lessons 
from  practical  economists  and  statisticians;  but  who  has  often 
found  in  the  narrow  premises,  the  a  priori  reasonings  and  the 
tbbsolute  conclusions '  of  what  used  to  be  termed  the  orthodox 
school  of  political  economy,  not  so  much  a  help  as  a  stumbling 
"block;  one,  who  now  finds  even  less  comfort  in  the  ambitious 
schemes  which  seek  to  establish  a  so-called  Science  of  Humanity — 
schemes  which  scarcely  recognise  the  value  of  any  economic  truth 
unless  it  can  be  fitted  into  its  proper  niche  in  that  cloud-built 
temple ;  one,  who  fails  to  grasp  the  shadowy  outline  of  the  young 
giant  now  struggling  into  existence  under  the  name  of  Sociology ; 
t)ne,  finally,  who  finds  least  help  or  comfort  of  all  in  that  branch 
of  the  new  school  which,  having  first  appropriated  to  itself  the 
title  of  Socialism,  is  now  known  under  the  less  attractive  name  of 
Collectivism,  and  which,  whilst  rivalling  the  most  dogmatic  of  the 
old  economists  in  its  a  priori  methods  and  in.  its  absolute  con- 
clusions, founds  those  conclusions  on  premises  less  true  and  on 
reasonings  less  accurate  than  theirs  were. 

To  your  present  President  it  seems  that  in  those  branches  of 
knowledge  with  which  your  Society  is  concerned,  those  branches, 
namely,  which  are  concerned  with  human  actions  and  dealings, 
we  are,  as  in  the  case  of  other  branches  of  knowledge,  creatures 
trying  with  feeble  vision  to  see  ever  a  little  and  a  little  more 
into  the  surrounding  atmosphere  of  darkness — children  picking  up 
pebbles  on  the  ^ore,  and  happy,  if  by  means  such  as  your  Society 
^fEords,  we  can  only  pick  up  some  of  the  right  pebbles. 
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But  whilst  thus  abjuring  a  pnori  methods  and  artificial  systems, 
it  is  desirable  to  keep  before  our  minds  what  are  the  special  tasks 
we  are  undertaking,  and  what  relation  thej  bear  to  other  depart- 
ments of  human  thought  and  activity.  These  tasks  consist  in 
finding  materials  and  methods  for  the  moralist,  the  reformer,  and 
the  statesman.  Human  action  is  a  concrete  thing,  and  when,  for  , 
the  purpose  of  understanding  it  the  better,  we  analyse  the  various 
motives  from  which  men  act  and  the  consequences  of  their  actions,^ 
the  several  parts  or  branches  to  which  our  analysis  leads  are  not 
in  rerum  nattird  separate  and  independent  entities,  but  essentia 
parts  of  one  organic  whole.  The  mental  attitudes  to  which  We 
give  such  names  as  religion,  emotion,  affection,  prudence,  sejf 
interest,  regard  for  others,  are  in  each  human  act  which  thjy 
affect  as  inextricably  intertwined  as  the  strands  of  a  rope.  No  act 
of  legislation  or  statesmanship,  no  matter  of  ordinary  businessj  no 
act  or  habit  of  family  life,  is  the  result  of  any  one  of  these  factors 
singly ;  and  any  practical  view  of  any  department  of  life,  from  a 
sermon  to  a  joint  company  I'eport,  which  is  founded  on  one  of 
them  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  rest,  would  be  found  to  be 
intolerably  incomplete  and  one-sided. 

At  the  same  time,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  clearer  views  we 
find  it  necessary  to  untwist  the  rope,  to  take  human  action  and  its 
motives  to  pieces,  and  to  regard  each  strand  or  piece  as  if  it  existed 
by  itself.  In  fact  we  perform  a  sort  of  mental  or  spiritual  dissec- 
tion, and  investigate  the  various  motives  and  effects  of  human 
action,  as  a  physiologist  dissects  and  investigates  the  muscles  and 
nerves  oL  the  body.  It  is  only  natural  that  in  a  process  of  this 
kind  each  investigator,  intent  on  his  own  particular  part  of  the 
subject,  should  occasionally  lose  sense  of  perspective  and  propor- 
tion, and  that  an  admiring  school  of  pupils  should  elevate  into  an 
absolute  whole  what  is  only  true  of  a  part,  and  that  only  when  it 
is  kept  in  due  relation  to  other  parts. 

This  has,  I  think,  been  the  case  with  Political  Economy.  It 
has  been  taken  to  be  much  more  than  it  is;  more  than  it  can 
claim  to  be.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  great  revolt  against  it.  The 
science  which  in  our  youth  we  were  taught  to  accept  almost  as  a 
revelation,  seems  to  be  in  danger  of  being  swallowed  up  by  the 
somewhat  amorphous  entity  which  claims  the  title  of  Sociology 
or  Social  Science.  It  would  be  superfluous  in  addressing  my 
present  audience  to  attempt  to  trace  the  history  of  this  change  of 
opinion,  and  I  will  only  illustrate  it  by  comparing  with  the  present 
state  of  thought  on  the  subject  the  observation  of  one  of  the  best 
read  economists  and  one  of  the  clearest  headed  men  I  ever  knew» 
who  said  to  me  not  many  years  ago,  **We  have  settled  almost 
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"all  economical  problems,  but  the  land  question  still  remains 
**  unsettled,  and  is  a  reproach  to  our  science."  His  saying  seems 
to  me  now  like  an  echo  out  of  a^  by-gone  world.  Compare  with 
this  the  extremely  interesting  address  ^iven  by  Mr.  Goschen  to 
the  British  Economic  Association  in  June  of  last  year.^  To  men 
whose  remembrance  extends  back  fifty  years  that  address  was  very 
affecting.  It  recognised  in  the  fullest  way  the  breach  between  the 
old  dogmatic  political  economy  and  modem  thought  and  feeling ; 
it  treated  the  breach  as  one  between  economics  and  ethics,  and  it 
endeavoured  to  bridge  the  gap.  To  my  mind  it  was  too  apologetic. 
It  almost  admitted  that  political  economy  might  be  in  conflict  with 
moral  sentiment,  and  defended  economical  science  on  the  ground 
that  it  really  was,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  understood  it,  a  longer 
sighted  form  of  ethics,  looking  to  ultimate  results  which  can  only 
be  judged  of  by  reasoning,  rather  than  to  immediate  results  which 
appeal  directly  to  feeling.  It  instanced,  if  I  remember  right,  the 
way  in  which  economical  thought  corrects  the  charitable  impulse 
to  give  to  a  beggar,  and  justiBed  political  Economy  by  its  ultimate 
satisfaction  of  the  moral  sense.  It  treated  ethics  and  economics  as 
if  they  were  on  the  same  plane,  and  as  if  the  problem  were  to  draw 
accurately  the  boundary  line  between  them.  Now  I  venture  to 
think  that  if  we  are  to  analyse  and  distinguish  at  all,  this  is  not 
the  true  principle  of  distinction.  It  seems  to  me  that  whatever 
may  be  said  of  sociology  or  social  science,  and  however  strong  may 
be  the  links  by  which  that  science,  if  there  be  such  a  science, 
connects  ethics  and  economics,  yet  that  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  ethics  and  economics  are  on  a  different  plane,  and  that 
they  cannot  conflict  because  they  never  meet. 

Ethics,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  science  and  art  of  duty,  that 
branch  of  human  thought  and  feeling  which,  as  a  science,  investi- 
gates the  source  and  meaning  of  our  conceptions  of  duty,  and  as 
an  art  teaches  what  we  ohght  to  do,  or  at  any  rate  what  we  ought 
to  aim  at.  Economic  science,  on  the  other  hand,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  duty.  It  is  not  an  art;  it  is  not  a  code  or  system  of 
laws.  It  is  the  branch  of  human  knowledge  which  treats  of  the 
manner  in  which  material  wealth,  or  the  titles  which  give  a  claim 
to  material  wealth,  are  produced  and  consumed  or  distributed ;  it 
endeavours  to  ascertain  the  l^ws  and  conditions  under  which  this 
production  and  consumption  or  distribution  takes  place;  and  it 
points  out  that  a  certain  course  of  action  will  have  such  and  such 
effects  on  production,  consumption,  and  distribution.  It  does  not 
profess  to  give  an  aim  or  object ;  it  simply  states  certain  general 
conclusions  concerning  the  effects  on  wealth  which  will  be  produced 

>  See  **  Economic  Journal "  of  September,  1893. 
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by  any  given  set  of  circumstances  or  any  given  course  of  action. 
Ethics,  in  short,  teach  us  what  we  ought  to  do  in  all  spheres  of 
conduct ;  economics  teach  us  what  can  and  what  cannot  be  done 
in  that  large  sphere  of  human  conduct  which  i*elates  to  wealth. 

Take  the  simplest  cases.  It  is  within  the  province  of  economics 
to  tell  us  that  men  and  families  and  nations  who  are  weak  and 
lazy  are  likely  to  starve.  It  is  for  ethics  to  tell  us  that  such  star- 
vation will  serve  them  right.  It  is  for  political  economy  to  tell  us 
that  good  work  is  not  to  be  expected  without  good  wages.  It  is 
for  ethics  to  tell  us  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  employer  to  give 
adequate  remuneration  to  those  in  his  employ.  I  have  referred 
above  to  the  case  of  charitable  gifts,  as  an  instance  in  which 
there  may  be  said  to  be  an  apparent  conflict  between  ethics  and 
economy.  In  this  case  the  economist  points  out  that  the  result  of 
indiscriminate  almsgiving  is  to  sap  self-reliance,  to  reward  the 
idle,  and  in  the  end  to  increase  poverty.  It  is  for  moral  science 
to  say  whether  these  results  outweigh  the  indulgence  of  a  kindly 
feeling  and  the  relief  of  an  immediate  want. 

To  come  to  the  problems  which  are  at  present  stirring  society. 
Ethical  science  teaches  the  old  moral  of  Dives  and  Lazarus — that 
the  goods  of  this  world  are  unequally  divided,  and  that  it  should 
be  our  aim  to  procure  for  the  poor  a  larger  share  of  them.  Eco- 
nomics teach,  or  ought  to  teach  us,  whether  the  present  arrange- 
ments are  calculated  to  effect  this  object ;  whether  any  given 
change  in  them  will  promote  it  more  efEectually ;  or  whether  any 
such  change  may,  by  checking  enterprise,  make  the  aggregate  pro- 
duction smaller  than  it  is,  and  thus  diminish  the  consumption  both 
of  rich  and  poor.  Morality  will  be  in  favour  of  a  living  wage,  if 
by  that  we  mean  sufficient  to  enable  the  workman  to  live  in  decency 
and  comfort ;  but  if  economical  science  proves  that  such  a  wage 
-cannot  be  earned  without  destroying  the  trade  which  pays  it, 
morality  will  find  it  out  of  her  power  to  give  such  a  wage» 
unless  she  can  perform  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes.  The 
moralist  very  properly  condemns  sweating ;  but  if  the  economist 
proves  to  him  that  no  one  is  earning  excessive  profits,  and  that 
with  higher  wages  the  business  will  cease,  the  moralist  will  be 
driven  to  choose  between  the  terrible  but  unavoidable  alternatives 
of  sweating  and  of  starvation.  Ethics  is  of  the  heavens,  heavenly ; 
:and  political  economy  has  been  termed  the  Dismal  Science.  But 
there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  The  divine  discontent  of 
ethics  with  human  misery  may,  if  unchastened  by  accurate  thought 
and  unrestrained  by  fear  of  consequences,  degenerate  into  despair, 
producing,  not  only  general  bankruptcy,  but  cataclysms  such  as 
the  Peasants'  Revolt  or  the  French  Revolution.  And  on  tho  other 
hand  it  may,  perhaps,  be  possible  for  political  economy  to  show 
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that,  nnderlying  the  surface  of  human  inequality  and  of  too  frequent 
want,  there  are  laws  silently  operating  which  are  constantly  in- 
creasing the  aggregate  product  of  human  industry,  and  giving  a 
larger  and  ever  larger  proportion  of  those  increased  products  to 
the  humblest  workers. 

Ethics  appeal  to  the  highest  part  of  man's  nature,  to  his 
conscience,  his  emotions,  his  affections ;  and  if  they  seek  the  aid 
of  the  intellect  they  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  harmonising  the 
action  of  these  motive  powers  and  giving  them  their  fullest  effect. 
The  business  of  Economic  Science  is  purely  intellectual ;  it  draws 
general  conclusions  from  given  premises,  and  teaches  what  will  be 
the  probable  result  on  wealth  of  any  given  set  of  external  con- 
ditions or  of  any  particular  course  of  human  action.  In  one  sense 
Economic  Science  is  the  handmaid  of  Morals  and  of  Politics, 
for  it  helps  them  to  the  means  by  which  their  ends  may  be 
attained.  In  another  sense  it  limits  their  scope  of  action,  by 
showing  that  the  ends  which  they  seek  to  attain  cannot  be  attained 
at  all,  or  cannot  be  attained  except  under  certain  conditions.  It 
gives,  if  and  so  far  as  it  can  be  trusted,  to  the  statesman,  the 
philanthropist,  or  the  reformer  the  same  sort  of  help  which  the 
knowledge  of  navigation  does  to  the  mariner. 

But,  alas !  the  help  and  guidance  given  by  Economic  Science 
to  the  politician  have  hitherto  proved  far  less  trustworthy  than 
those  given  by  physical  science  to  the  navigator.  Its  chart  and 
its  compass  have  often  been  found  at  fault,  and  its  so-called  laws 
have  too  often  proved  to  be  not  only  obscure  but  absolutely 
erroneous.  It  has  too  often  claimed  for  its  conclusions  the 
authority  of  an  universal  law,  where  subsequent  experience  has 
proved  the  supposed  law  to  be  not  only  partial  and  inadequate, 
but  false ;  and  not  only  false,  but  mischievous.  Few  people  will 
be  found  now  to  maintain  in  their  integrity  the  theories  of  rent,  of 
value,  of  wages,  of  population,  and  of  prices  which  at  (Tne  time 
prevailed.  Even  the  principle  of  Freedom  of  Contract  has  been 
carried  too  far,  and  applied,  as  an  absolute  dogma,  to  cases  where 
no  freedom  exists ;  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  at  the  present 
moment  there  is  a  sentimental  and  unhealthy  reaction  against  this 
wholesome  and  invigorating  doctrine.  These  changes  in  opinion 
and  the  reasons  for  them  have  been  so  often  and  so  well  stated 
that  I  should  not  now  recur  to  them  if  they  did  not  illustrate  a 
point  on  which  I  wish  to  insist  to-night,  viz.,  the  connection 
between  economical  philosophy  and  the  business  of  this  Society. 
From  this  point  of  view  it  is  instructive  to  consider  how  it  has 
happened  that  the  theories  I  have  referred  to  have  ceased  to 
command  our  assent. 

The  theory  of  rent  has  no  doubt  an  element  of  truth  in  it. 
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Land  is  limited  in  quantity,  and  the  land  which  is  most  in  demand 
commands  the  largest — sometimes  an  extremely  large — rent,  as 
we  still  see  in  onr  towns.  But  a  formula  which  seeks  to  express 
rent  generally  in  the  terms  of  the  comparative  fertility  of  different 
soils,  without  i-egard  to  habit,  situation,  transport,  use  for  other 
purposes,  and  a  variety  of  other  circumstances,  leads  to  conclusions 
which  are  so  much  at  variance  with  actual  facts  as  to  make  the 
formula  useless  for  practical  purposes.  Consequently  it  has  been 
laid  aside,  and  the  facts  and  circumstances  which  have  led  to  this 
result  are  such  facts  as  it  is  the  business  of  statistical  science  to 
provide. 

The  theory  of  value  which  makes  all  value  depend  on  labour 
or  cost  of  production  has  also  no  doubt  an  element  of  truth. 
There  are  certain  things  the  value  of  which  does  tend  towards  and 
oscillate  round  the  cost  of  production  and  the  labour  employed  on 
them.  But  there  are  many  other  things  the  value  of  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  labour  or  cost  of  production,  and  these  cases 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  relation  which  we  call  value  depends 
simply  on  supply  and  demand,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  value 
of  a  thing  is  what  we  can  get  for  it.  The  old  theory  has  con- 
sequently been  discredited — not  without  doing  much  mischief; 
and  the  means  by  which  it  has  been  discredited  are  again  facts 
such  as  it  is  the  business  of  statistical  science  to  furnish. 

The  theory  of  wages  again — the  iron  law  of  the  socialists — ^the 
theory  according  to  which  the  wages  of  labour  must  be  forced 
down  to  the  lowest  margin  of  subsistence,  whilst  the  surplus  profit 
must  go  to  the  rent  owner  and  the  capitalist,  a  theory  which  has 
done  as  much  mischief  as  any  false  doctrine  by  which  men  have 
ever  been  perplexed  and  tormented — has  been  disproved,  not  so 
much  by  a  priori  considerations  concerning  the  nature  of  labour 
and  its  difference  from  other  commodities,  as  by  the  actual 
statistics  of  wages,  which,  imperfect  as  they  still  are,  show  that 
with  improvements  in  production  and  transport  the  demand  for 
skilled  labour  increases,  that  the  general  standard  of  living  rises, 
and  that  both  in  real  and  nominal  wages  labour,  unskilled  as  well 
as  skilled,  gets  a  proportionately  increased  share  of  an  increased 
product. 

Take  again  Malthus's  celebrated  theory  of  population.  That 
theory  was  founded  on  statistical  evidence  which,  we  are  informed, 
was  as  good  and  as  accurate  a  representation  of  the  then  known 
existing  facts  as  it  was  at  the  time  possible  to  procure.  The 
theory  has  still  an  element  of  truth  in  it,  as  we  may  see  in  the 
condition  of  some  of  our  crowded  cities,  in  Ireland,  and,  as  some 
competent  judges  tell  us,  of  India;  and,  if  other  things  had 
•remained  as  they  were  when  Malthus  wrote,  it  is  probable  that 
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his  yiews  wonld  still  have  had  a  general  or  universal  application. 
Even  now  we  cannot  say  that  it  may  not  prove  true  in  the  future. 
But  so  far  as  the  greater  part  of  the  civilised  world  is  concerned, 
not  only  has  population  not  increased  faster  than  food,  but  the 
reverse  is  the  case,  and  the  complaint  now  is  that  the  supply  of 
food,  at  any  rate  of  wheat,  is  in  excess  of  the  demand.  The 
mistake  here  lies,  not  in  founding  a  theory  on  a  supposed  tendency 
of  human  nature,  but  in  an  insufficient  induction — in  supposing 
that  a  generalisation  founded  on  the  facts  of  one  period  would  be 
good  for  all  periods.  The  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  it,  so  far  as 
statistics  are  concerned,  is  that  it  is  not  safe  to  base  a  permanent 
conclusion  on  the  facts  of  any  one  place  or  time  collected  once  for 
all ;  but  that  observation  of  facts,  to  be  permanently  useful,  must 
be  continuous,  and  that  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  such 
observations  must  be  open  to  question  and  revision  as  the  facts 
alter.  There  is  no  finality  in  statistics  any  more  than  in  any  other 
branch  of  knowledge. 

The  quantitative  theory  of  money  and  prices  furnishes  another 
illustration.  There  is  a  notion  still,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  prevalent 
in  many  quarters,  that  since  coined  money  is  the  nominal  medium 
of  exchange,  and  is  actually  in  some  cases  given  in  exchange, 
therefore  prices  of  all  articles  depend  on  the  quantity  of  coined 
money  available  for  the  purpose.  This  theory  may  have  had  some 
foundation  in  fact  at  a  time,  if  ever  there  was  such  a  time,  when 
coined  money  was  actually  used  and  given  in  exchange  on  every 
sale  and  purchase.  It  has  long  ceased  to  be  generally  true,  and 
has  become  absolutely  false  and  mischievous  at  the  present  time, 
when  the  great  bulk  of  sales  and  purchases  are  carried  on  without 
any  coin  at  all,  and  when  the  trade  of  a  country  may  be  doubled 
without  the  need  for  an  additional  sovereign.  The  real  weapon 
with  which  to  defeat  this  fallacy  is  to  be  found  in  the  facts  of 
modem  business  and  in  the  statistics  of  trade,  of  banking,  of  credit 
operations,  of  gold  reserves,  and  of  the  rate  of  discount.' 

The  examination  of  these  cases  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
greatest  mistakes  which  economists  have  made  might  have  been 
avoided,  if  they  had  relied  less  on  a  priori  reasoning,  and  had  paid 
greater  attention  to  the  facts  of  human  society  which  it  is  the 
business  of  Statistical  Science  to  furnish.  It  leads  to  the  further 
conclusion    that    as    human    society   is   a  living  and    changing 

'  To  those  who  wish  to  understand  this  subject  I  would  strongly  recommend 
the  works  of  H.  D.  Macleod  on  Credit  and  Banking,  which  do  not  seem  to  me  to 
have  received  the  attention  they  deserve  from  English  Economists.  I  mention 
them  the  rather  in  this  place,  because,  though  to  my  mind  far  too  dogmatic  pnd 
absolute  in  form,  they  contain  in  substance  a  much  more  complete  and  accurate 
analysis  of  the  actual  operations  of  men  of  business  than  I  find  in  ordinary  worka 
of  Political  Economy. 
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organism,  and  not  a  dead  stereotyped  crystal,  these  facts  must  be 
continually  observed,  collected  and  compared,  and  that  the  con- 
clusions of  an  earlier  experience  must  be  modified  to  suit  the  ever 
changing  circumstances  of  the  world. 

In  physics  experiment  is  the  test  of  truth.  No  hypothesis, 
however  brilliant  and  probable,  is  allowed  to  rank  as  more  than 
an  hypothesis  until  it  has  been  verified  by  experiment — indeed  wa 
may  say  that  without  patient  and  repeated  experiment  no  advance 
in  physical  science  is  possible.  In  the  case  of  economical  science 
we  cannot  perform  experiments  as  we  can  in  the  laboratory ;  but 
we  can  observe  the  experiments  which  society  is  making,  and  we^ 
can  generalise  from  the  results.  These  results  are  for  the  most 
part  recorded  in  statistics ;  and  we  may  therefore  look  upon 
accurate  and  properly  selected  statistics  as  the  experimental  test 
of  economical  hypothesis.  Unless  a  generalisation  has  been 
founded  on  an  adequate  record  of  facts,  and  unless  it  will  bear  the 
test  of  comparison  with  facts,  as  recorded  in  statistics,  it  has  no 
right  to  claim  the  title  of  a  scientific  truth. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  question.  If  economic 
hypothesis  is  incomplete  without  statistics,  statistics  ai*e  mean- 
ingless  without  an  hypothesis.  There  is  no  use  in  collecting 
facts  at  random.  Unless  we  can  draw  some  general  inference 
from  them,  masses  of  figures  are  useless,  and  in  order  to  collect 
them  properly  we  ought  to  know  what  sort  of  inferences  we  expect 
to  draw.  If  we  are  to  interrogate  the  facts  of  human  society 
successfully,  we  must  know  how  to  put  the  question.  How  often— 
when  anxious  to  t«st  some  assumption  or  generalisation  by  recorded 
facts — ^have  we  not  all  of  us  been  disgusted  by  finding  a  mass  of 
figures  so  collected  as  to  be  incapable  of  comparison  with  one 
another ;  so  ill-digested  as  to  bring  out  no  result ;  or  so  ill-selected 
as  to  miss  the  very  point  we  wished  to  ascertain  !  If  therefore  eco- 
nomic science  must  be  incomplete  without  statistics,  statistics  are 
unmeaning  and  useless  unless  selected  and  digested  by  economical 
science.  In  fact,  statistics  do  not  really  constitute  a  separate  science ; 
Statistics  of  National  Wealth  and  Political  Economy  are  not  two 
different  sciences,  but  different  parts  of  one  science,  and  neither 
of  them  can  exist  to  any  useful  purpose  without  the  other. 

I  have  spoken  above  of  Economical  Science  because  many^ 
probably  most,  of  our  statistics  relate  to  subjects  which  specially 
concern  that  science.  But  what  is  true  of  the  relations  between 
Statistics  and  Economical  Science  is  also  true  of  the  relations 
between  Statistics  and  other  sciences,  such  as  the  science  of 
health,  of  jurisprudence,  &c.  My  point  is  that  statistics  ought  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a  separate  branch  of  knowledge,  but  as  part  of 
the  science  of  the  subject  to  which  they  relate. 
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I  admit,  of  course,  that  there  may  be  methods  and  forms  of 
Btating  and  digesting  facts  and  figures  which  are  common  to  the 
statistics  of  different  subjects  ;  and  we  may  if  we  please  give  to  a 
knowledge  of  these  methods  and  forms  the  name  of  Statistical 
Science.  But  I  venture  to  think  that  human  nature  would  soon, 
revolt  against  a  meal  composed  of  such  diy  bones ;  and  that  they 
would  form  a  poor  foundation  for  any  journal  or  for  any  society. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  ordinary  publications  of  this  Society  and  of 
statisticians  in  general  are  not  those  which  discuss  the  mechanism, 
of  their  figures,  but  those  which  array  the  figures  so  as  to  bring 
out  results. 

The  functions  of  such  a  Society  as  this  are  therefore  to  find 
materials  for  political  economy  and  other  kindred  sciences.  Their- 
scope  is  in  one  sense  enlarged,  and  in  another  restricted  by  the 
fact  that  those  classes  of  statistics  which  experience  has  sliown  to- 
be  most  important  and  most  permanent,  are,  and  must  be  collected 
^J  government  departments.  Such  statistics  are  too  vast  to  be 
collected  by  auy  private  agency,  and  the  government  departments, 
in  the  course  of  their  ordinary  business  have  means  of  collecting 
them  which  no  private  person  or  society  possesses.  But  the  statis- 
tical work  done  by  the  government,  extended  as  it  has  been  of  late 
years,  and  further  extended  as  it  must  be  in  the  future,  leaves  and 
always  will  leave  much  to  be  done  both  by  individuals  and  by 
societies  such,  as  this.  There  is  for  instance  the  function  of 
criticising  government  work,  and  of  making  suggestions  for  its 
improvement.  The  danger  in  government  work  is  that  it  may 
become  sleepy,  and  that  it  may  degenerate  into  routine.  To  stir- 
up  the  government  departments ;  to  find  fault  with  defective 
methods;  to  suggest  additions  and  alterations  which  changed 
circumstances  may  require,  is  a  duty  which  I  believe  this  Society 
has  discharged  in  the  past,  and  which,  as  an  old  official,  I  trust 
they  will  discharge  still  more  vigorously  in  the  future.  As  an 
instance  of  such  criticism  I  may  mention  the  recent  paper  by 
your  Assistant  Secretary  on  the  mode  of  taking  the  census. 

But  besides  this  function,  there  are  others  which  can  rarely  if 
ever  bo  discharged  by  government  departments,  and  which  must 
be  left  to  individual  research,  fostered  perhaps  or  directed  by 
such  an  organisation  as  this  Society.  There  are  investigations, 
which,  from  their  novelty,  or  from  their  comparative  uncertainty, 
must  in  the  first  instance  at  any  rate  be  undertaken  by  private 
observers,  who  have  convinced  themselves  of  their  importance,  and 
who,  either  from  a  scientific  love  of  truth,  or  from  a  desire  to. 
advance  the  interests  of  society,  are  willing  to  bestow  time  and 
labour  in  bringing  them  into  public  notice. 

The  first  illustration  which  will  occur  to  us  all  is  the  monu* 
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mental  inquiry  conducted  by  yonr  late  President  concerning 
the  condition  of  the  poor  of  London,  an  inquiry  which  has  the 
remarkable  peculiarity  that  it  appears  to  have  been  undertaken 
from  a  pure  scientific  and  philanthropic  interest  in  the  subject. 
Other  cases  will  occur  to  us  all,  amongst  which  1  may  mention 
Tooko's  great  history  of  prices,  the  price  lists  and  index  numbers 
of  the  **  Economist "  and  of  Mr.  Sauerbeck,  and,  finally,  but  not 
least,  Soetbeer*s  well  known  "Materials."^  I  select  these  for 
mention  not  because  there  may  not  be  other  works  of  the  kind  of 
equal  value,  but  because  they  happen  to  have  come  under  my  own 
recent  observation.  I  mention  them  also  for  another  reason,  viz., 
because  they  illustrate  a  point  on  which  I  have  insisted  already, 
and  to  which  I  shall  recur  again,  viz.,  that  in  order  to  make  any 
useful  statistical  inquiry  you  must  put  a  definite  question.  You 
must  have  some  special  point  you  are  anxious  to  elucidate;  or 
you  must  have  some  hypothesis  or  some  conflicting  hypotheses 
which  you  are  anxious  to  test,  to  verify,  or  to  disprove,  not,  of 
•course,  with  a  predetermination  to  get  a  particular  answer,  but 
with  a  clear  prevision  of  the  possible  aJtei-native  answers.  Tooke 
wished  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  currency  had  affected  prices, 
and  Sauerbeck  and  Soetbeer  probably  had  the  practical  gold  and 
silver  question  in  view  when  they  undertook  their  laborious  in- 
vestigations. Without  a  distinct  intellectual  objective  no  valuable 
truth  can  be  attained. 

Again,  there  is  another  class  of  discussion  which  is  eminently 
inappropriate  to  a  public  department  and  appropriate  to  such  a 
Society  as  this,  discussions,  viz.,  of  the  meaning  and  bearing  of 
the  facts  supplied  by  statistics  on  the  condition  of  the  people,  and 
on  the  practical  action  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  take  or 
abstain  from  taking  in  consequence.  Discussions  of  this  kind 
•approach  closely  to  the  ordinary  topics  of  politics,  and  are  apt  to 
assume  a  party  character.  They  are  therefore  in  general  very 
properly  eschewed  by  the  permanent  civil  service  of  the  Crown. 
But  they  are  of  fii'st  rate  importance,  and  deserve  all  the  aid  such 
«Ji  institution  as  this  can  give.  Let  me  mention  as  illastrations 
two  papers,  both  of  them  originally  read  before  this  Society.  The 
one  is  Mr.  Newmarch's  address  to  the  Statistical  Society  contained 
in  the  Journal  of  June,  1878.  Li  that  address  Mr.  Newmarch 
examined  exhaustively  the  trade  statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  a  period  of  thirty  years ;  he  showed  how,  under  a  system  of 
free  imports,  the  productive  power  of  the  country  had  increased 
in  spite  of  hostile  tariffs  and  increasing  foreign  competition;  he 

•  Materials  for  the  Illustrafion  and  Criticism  of  the  Economic  Relations  of 
ihe  Precious  Metals,  and  of  the  Currency  Question,  By  Ad.  Soetbeer.  Trans- 
lated in  Appendix  XYI  to  the  Report  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Commission. 
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Unswered  the  different  objections  to  that  system,  and  established, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  reasonable  men,  that  the  policy  which  had 
been  adopted  by  this  country  under  the  guidance  of  Sir  R.  Peel 
and  his  followers  had  been  a  practical  success,  and  had  answered 
the  expectations  of  the  philosophers  and  statesmen  who  advocated 
it. 

My  second  illustration  is  the  paper  by  Mr.  Giffen  on  the  "  Use 
"of  Import  and  Export  St^rtistics,"  read  before  the  Statistical 
Society  on  21st  March,  1882,  and  contained  in  the  Journal  for 
June,  1882.  It  is  re-published  in  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  GifiTen's 
'*  Essays  on  Finance,"  p.  132.  At  the  time  it  was  written  alarm 
had  been  expressed,  even  by  some  intelligent  free  traders,  about 
the  excess  of  our  imports  over  our  exports,  and  it  was  apprehended 
that  by  the  recall  of  our  foreign  investments  we  might  be  reducing 
and  eating  up  our  capital.  Mr.  GiiTen,  by  a  careful  examination 
of  statistics  from  different  sources,  and  therefore  conQrming  one 
another,  disposed  for  ever  of  this  chimera,  and  at  the  same 
time  gave  most  valuable  lessons  as  to  the  mode  of  using  trade 
statistics. 

A  third  investigation  of  the  same  kind  may  be  found  in  some 
papers  by  the  late  Dr.  Erwin  Nasse,  of  Bonn,  on  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  commodities  during  the  fifteen  years  preceding  1888,  and 
on  the  Repoi't  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Commission.*  In  these 
papers  he  proved  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  existing  statistics 
and  of  the  facts  of  contemporary  history,  that  there  were  ample 
causes  for  the  fall  in  prices  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much, 
without  any  reference  to  currency  or  to  the  supposed  scarcity  of 
gold,  a  conclusion  which  at  the  present  moment  is  one  of  great 
practical  importance. 

It  is  obvious  that  inquiries  such  as  these  cannot  be  conducted 
by  a  government  office.  It  is,  I  think,  no  less  obvious  that  they 
owe  a  great  part  of  their  value  to  the  fact  that  both  Mr.  Newmarch 
and  Mr.  Giffen  had  very  decided  views  on  the  subject  of  free  trade, 
and  that  Dr.  Nasse  held  equally  strong  views  in  favour  of  a  gold 
standard,  and  that  all  of  them,  whilst  using  statistical  figures  with 
perfect  fairness,  had  very  distinct  notions  of  the  case  they  desired 
to  prove.  In  other  words,  the  scientific  inquirer  held  in  each  case 
an  hypothesis,  or  rather  an  opinion,  which  he  was  anxious  to  verify, 
and  which  he  did  verify  by  an  appeal  to  the  experimental  evidence 
supplied  by  statistics. 

The  above  are  examples  of  useful  investigation  selected  from 
the  province  of  economics.  How  many  more  cases  are  there  not 
«ven  in  the  same  province  which  would  amply  repay  similar 

*  They  have,  I  fear,  not  been  translated ;  bnt  the  originals  will  be  found  in 
^'iBcher's  Jdkrhueher  fur  National  Oekonomie  und  StatUtik,  Jena,  1888-89. 
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inquiry  ?     I  will  mention  three,  because  they  have  recently  come 
under  my  own  notice. 

The  first  is  the  question  of  the  gold  and  silver  standards  and 
of  a  metallic  currency.  How  much  have  we  not  yet  to  learnt 
Notwithstanding  all  the  labours  of  Soetbeer  we  are  still  in  the- 
dark  about  many  important  facts,  and  we  are  at  loggerheads  about^ 
conclusions.  We  do  not  know  how  much  gold  or  silver  there  is  in 
the  world  ;  what  are  the  demands  on  it ;  what  quantity  of  it  is  in 
use  in  currencies ;  how  much  is  hoarded,  and  where,  and  for  what 
purposes ;  or  how  much  is  used  in  the  arts  or  for  ornament.  As 
to  prices,  we  know  the  prices  of  a  few  wholesale  commodities  in 
the  open  markets  of  the  world,  and  we  have  some  imperfect 
statistics  as  to  the  price  of  labour.  But  there  are  whole  regions 
of  price  of  which  we  know  nothing;  and  as  to  the  relation  of 
gold  and  silver  to  prices,  or  of  money  to  prices,  we  not  only  know 
nothing  accurately,  but  we  are  at  variance  as  to  the  principles  on 
which  those  relations  should  be  investigated. 

Take  again  the  question,  which  is  becoming  more  and  more- 
important  every  day,  whether  industrial  enterprises  can  be  better, 
more  cheaply,  and  more  efficiently  conducted  by  private  enterprise 
or  ^y  governments.  We  want  to  know  what,  if  any,  are  the 
industrial  enterprises  which  can  be  best  undertaken  by  govern- 
ments, local  or  municipal,  acting  solely  in  the  public  interest,  and 
paying  their  extra  expenditure  out  of  taxes?  and  what  are  the 
industrial  enterprises  which  can  be  best  undertaken  by  private 
undertakers  working  in  the  expectation  of  profit?  These  are 
questions  which  open  an  immense  field  for  statistical  investigation.. 
How  much  should  we  be  advanced  in  practical  statesmanship  if  we 
had  accurate  comparisons  of  the  cost  and  efficiency  of  gas  and 
water  supply  in  the  various  towns  of  this  and  other  countries- 
which  have  adopted  different  methods;  comparisons  of  the  cost 
and  efficiency  of  railways  in  this  country  and  in  America  with 
those  of  railways  in  Germany,  in  Australia,  and  in  other  countries 
where  they  are  more  or  less  in  the  hands  of  governments ;  com- 
parisons of  the  wages  and  work  in  government  departments  with 
those  in  private  yards  and  factories,  and  other  comparisons  of  the 
same  kind  ?  The  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  such  inquiries  is  only 
equalled  by  their  importance,  but  they  will  have  to  be  made  if 
we  are  to  have  any  foundation  more  certain  than  the  d  priori 
arguments  with  which  individualists  and  collectivists  now  carry- 
on  the  discussion. 

Take  again  the  numerous  questions  concerning  the  relief  of 
the  Poor  which  are  now  agitating  society.  How  much  have  we 
not  to  learn  in  the  shape  of  actual  facts:  of  fa<jts  relating  to 
Out-door  relief,  and  its  effects  on  Pauperism  and  on  Wages ;  facta 
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relating  to  the  Relief  of  the  Aged  as  diatingnished  from  the  Able 
bodied ;  facts  relating  to  Insnrance  against  Accident  and  Illness  in 
different  countries ;  and  other  matters  of  the  kind  ? 

These  are  onlj  some  of  the  nnmerons  questions  awaiting 
solution  in  the  region  of  pure  economics ;  and  if  we  were  to  add 
the  other  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  needed  for  the  aid  of 
practical  politics — ^health,  education,  crime,  Ac. — the  list  of  sub- 
jects needing  statistical  investigation  would  be  endless.  Mach  as 
is  being  done  by  the  State,  the  ultimate  scope  of  statistics  is 
as  wide  as  human  action,  and  will  only  find  its  limit  in  that 
infinitely  distant  vanishing  point  at  which  that  ambitious  upstart, 
Social  Science,  has  attained  completion.  Indeed,  my  difference 
with  Sociologists  is  one  of  name  and  of  method  rather  than  of 
ultimate  scope.  I  dread  a  phrase  which  implies  an  edifice  where 
we  are  only  digging  foundations,  a  phrase  which  is  only  too 
likely  to  encourage  the  deductive  and  absolute  conclusions  from 
which  economic  science  has  suffered  so  much  already.  Perhaps 
this  is  a  senile  apprehension;  but  the  longer  my  experience  the 
more  deeply  do  I  feel  the  truth  of  the  saying  of  the  great  German : 
♦'  In  youth  we  dream  of  building  palaces  for  men.  In  age  we  think 
**  ourselves  happy  if  we  have  removed  from  the  gixjund  a  little  of 
*'  the  rubbish  which  others  have  laid  upon  it."  Let  us  do  our 
best  to  remove  the  rubbish  carefully,  and  to  see  that  what  we  do 
build  has  a  foundation  in  experience. 

It  may  be  said  that  I  am  demanding  more  from  Political 
Economy  and  from  Statistics  than  human  capacity  is  able  to 
furnish ;  and  this  charge  would  be  just  if  I  were  addressing  a 
popular  audience.  No  one  is  more  alive  than  I  am  to  the  difficalty 
of  making  Statistics  accurate,  or  to  the  innumerable  dangers 
which  beset  the  use  of  such  facts  and  figures  as  we  possess.  But 
these  are  precisely  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  it  is  the 
business  of  your  Society  to*encounter  and  obviate.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
supposed  for  a  moment  that  human  action,  political  or  otherwise, 
is  to  be  suspended  until  we  have  a  complete  and  perfect  science  of 
political  economy.  We  might  as  well  refuse  to  call  in  a  doctor, 
because  the  science  of  physiology  is  very  far  indeed  from  being 
complete.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  spheres  of  human  action,  we 
must  live  and  act  by  such  lights  as  we  have,  imperfect  as  they 
may  be.  But  in  this  room  I  am  addressing  a  Society  of  experts, 
whose  business  it  is  not  to  act,  but  to  advance  knowledge ;  and  in 
addressing  them  I  cannot  be  wrong  in  pointing  out  the  danger  of 
assuming  hypothesis  to  be  knowledge,  and  the  necessity  of  long 
and  patient  investigation  if  we  wish  to  attain  positive  and  valuable 
truth. 

Allow  me  to  recapitulate   the  results  of  what  I  have  said. 
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results  for  which  the  only  claim  I  make  is  that  they  are  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  by  which,  other  branches  of  human 
knowledge  and  learning  have  found  true  advancement. 

From  Ethics  or  Morals  we  learn  what  ends  to  aim  at,  and  in 
what  spirit  to  strive  for  them.  But  Ethics  need  the  guide  of 
accurate  knowledge  in  order  to  judge  what  means  will  be  effectual 
in  attaining  these  ends.  Economic  Science  is  one  branch  of  such 
knowledge,  and  like  other  sciences  proceeds  by  hypothesis  and 
experiment — hypothesis  derived  from  analogy,  from  past  ex- 
perience, or  from  the  known  qualities  of  human  nature;  experi<- 
ment,  consisting  of  observation  of  facts,  the  most  important  form 
of  which  are  statistics.  If  this  be  a  sound  analysis,  economic 
science  can  never  conflict  with  morals,  since  they  are  on  a  different 
plane;  and  statistics  ought  not  to  be  divorced  from  economical 
hypothesis,  since  they  form  part  of  one  science. 

I  will  end  by  touching  on  a  point  on  which  I  speak  with  much 
hesitation.  A  new  society  has  been  recently  started,  called  the 
British  Economic  Association,  and  a  new  journal,  called  the 
"Economic  Journal."  Is  there  room  for  this  new  Association 
and  for  the  "  Economic  Journal,"  apart  from  this  Society  and  its 
Journal?  Might  they  not,  according  to  the  suggestions  I  have 
made  in  this  paper,  advantageously  form  one  body  ?  Ought  not 
those  who  propose  the  questions  be  the  same  persons  who  collect 
and  digest  the  experiments?  Ought  statistics  to  be  separated 
from  economic  science  ?  Is  it  not  possible  that  if  the  two  Societies 
or  the  two  journals  were  brought  together,  that  the  plan  of  their 
operations  might  be  more  philosophical  and  their  united  laboui*s 
more  successful  in  attracting  public  favour  than  they  are  now? 
In  raising  such  a  point  I  feel  that  I  may  be  treading  on  dangerous 
ground.  The  suggestion  is  entirely  my  own,  and  arises  simply 
out  of  the  considerations  I  have  laid  before  you.  I  feel  that  my 
knowledge  of  your  business  is  insufficirtit  to  justify  me  in  forming 
a  definite  opinion ;  and  if  in  throwing  out  the  hint  1  am  exceeding 
the  proper  limits  of  a  Presidential  Address,  I  can  only  appeal  to 
your  lenient  judgments.  Indeed,  if  I  may  be  allowed  an  egotistic 
word  before  sitting  down,  it  is  to  say  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  pressure  of  kind  friends  I  should  never  have  undertaken  to 
inflict  this  paper  upon  you,  and  that  in  writing  it  I  have,  I  fear, 
only  added  a  few  leaves  to  the  pile  of  economic  speculation  for 
which  I  have  in  truth  little  taste  and  still  less  capacity. 
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After  the  preliminary  formal  bnsiiiess  of  the  meeting, 

The  President  said  his  first  duty  was  the  extremely  agreeable- 
one  of  handing  to  Dr.  Giffen  the  gold  Guy  Medal  which  had  been 
awarded  to  him  by  the  Council  in  recognition  of  his  long  and 
exceptional  services  to  statistical  science.  Having  been  associated 
with  Dr.  Giffen  for  many  years  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  he 
thoroughly  appreciated  his  merits.  Dr.  Giffen's  reputation  both 
in  this  country  and  throughout  the  civilised  world  was  so  great 
that  any  praise  of  his  would  be  entirely  superfluous.  They  all 
knew  what  he  had  done  for  statistical  science,  and  he  would  there^ 
fore  without  any  fuHher  remarks  at  once  present  him  with  the 
medal. 

Dr.  B.  Giffen,  in  acknowledgment,  said  that  he  had  to  thank 
the  President  and  the  Society  very  cordially  for  the  honour  which 
they  had  been  pleased  to  confer  upon  him.  It  was  an  additional 
gratification  to  him  that  the  President  of  the  Society,  who  was  the 
medium  of  presenting  the  medal,  should  also  be  the  chief  with 
whom  he  had  been  so  long  associated  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  It 
was  to  some  extent  his  connection  with  the  Statistical  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  which  had  directed  so  much  of  his  attention 
to  the  subject.  It  was  now  eighteen  years  since  he  had  received 
that  appointment,  and  but  for  it  he  was  very  doubtful  if  he  should 
have  been  able  to  devote  his  mind  as  he  had  done  to  the  study  of 
statistics,  and  the  principles  and  practice  of  statistical  methods. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  Inaugural  Address. 

Mr.  Charles  Booth  said  it  was  his  pleasing  duty  to  move  a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  the  address  he  had  just 
read,  which  had  been  to  all  of  them  most  interesting  and  sagges- 
tive.  That  which  he  felt  most  strongly  about  was  its  frank 
courage,  its  determination  to  go  to  the  root  of  things,  and  to 
put  the  possible  work  of  the  Society  clearly  before  the  members. 
The  division  which  the  President  had  traced  between  ethics  and 
economics,  placing  them  on  different  planes,  he  should  certainly 
entirely  agree  with.  The  peculiar  position  of  statistics  was  that 
it  stood  between  the  two,  and  could  hold  a  hand  to  either,  and  it 
did  in  fact  hold  out  its  support  and  criticism  to  both.  In  that 
way,  whether  they  combined  or  did  not  combine  with  the  British 
Economic  Association,  they  must  certainly  work  hand  in  hand 
with  it ;  whether  there  should  be  one  journal  or  two,  they  must 
attack  the  same  subjects,  attack  them  from  two  points  of  view. 
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but  with  a  coimnon  aim.     He  begged  to  move  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  to  Lord  Farrer  for  his  address. 

Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson  said  he  esteemed  it  a  high  privilege  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  seconding  this  motion,  which  had  probably 
been  accorded  to  him  as  the  oldest  member  of  the  Society  present, 
«ind  as  having  commenced  life  in  that  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  which  Lord  Farrer  had  risen  to  such  high  eminence.  He 
thought  this  address  could  not  faU  to  have  an  important  influence 
upon  the  thinkers  of  the  Society.  Nothing  was  more  striking 
than  the  observation  in  the  paper,  that  what  held  good  fifty  years 
Bgo,  founded  on  the  scanty  information  and  imperfect  considera- 
tion given  to  these  subjects  at  that  time,  might  not  hold  good  now. 
Daily  observation  proved  that.  He  also  hoped  that  the  influence 
■of  ethics  upon  economics  might  result  in  dispelling  the  erroneous 
view  entertained  by  the  mass  of  the  people  with  regard  to  the 
relations  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  moneyed  and  the 
moneyless,  and  that  it  would  put  an  end  to,  or  at  all  events  check, 
some  views  which  had  arisen  in  a  very  recent  period,  and  attained 
a  considerable  strength  during  that  short  period.  With  regard  to 
the  last  paragraph  of  Lord  Farrer 's  address,  he  himself  held  that 
it  might  be  desirable  to  keep  the  two  societies  separate,  more  par- 
ticularly taking  into  consideration  another  paragraph  in  which 
Lord  Farrer  said :  "  You  must  have  some  special  points  you  are 
anxious  to  elucidate  in  collecting  statistics,  or  you  must  have  some 
hypothesis,  or  some  conflicting  hypotheses,  which  you  are  anxious 
to  test"  (in  the  collection  of  statistics).  He  quite  admitted  that  to 
make  statistics  of  value  and  of  interest  there  mnst  be  some  point 
of  view  from  which  they  should  be  arranged  and  treated,  with  the 
view  of  illastrating  some  hypothesis  or  leading  to  some  conclusion. 
But  in  collecting  them  there  is  always  danger  of  aiming  at  the 
confirmation  of  preconceived  views.  Whatever  opinion  might  be 
entertained  on  this  point,  the  Society  could  not  sufficiently  thank 
Lord  Farrer  for  the  b*ouble  he  had  taken  in  preparing  this  valuable 
addi*e6s  and  in  coming  there  to  deliver  it. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  President  acknowledged  the  vote  of  thanks,  and  the 
proceedings  terminated. 
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Address  to  the  Economic  Science  aiid  Statistics  Section  of  the 
British  Association,  held  at  Oxford,  1894.  By  Professor  C. 
F.  Bastable,  ma.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Section, 

The  long  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  British.  Association  last 
met  in  Oxford,  covering  as  it  does  the  life  of  an  entire  generation 
remarkable  for  activity  in  all  departments  of  scientific  work,  would 
of  itself  suggest  at  least  a  passing  notice  of  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place,  and  the  progress  realised  in  the  subjects  assigned  to 
this  section. 

But  some  special  reasons  combine  to  give  iiicreased  interest  to 
a  comparison  between  the  position  of  economic  science  in  1860  and 
at  the  present  day.  What  is  usually  known  as  orthodox  political 
economy  had  taken  its  final  shape  and  reached  its  highest  point  of 
practical  influence  just  at  the  time  when  Nassau  W.  Senior,  one  of 
its  most  typical  expositors,  was  chosen  to  preside  over  Section  F 
at  its  last  meeting  here.  Far  better  even  than  J.  S.  Mill,  Senior 
represented  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  the  English  school. 
Clearness  of  thought,  a  firm  grasp  of  elementary  principles,  and 
complete  freedom  from  the  disturbing  influence  of  sentiment  are 
distinguishing  marks  of  the  compact  treatise  in  which  he  set  forth 
the  chief  doctrines  of  economics,  and  they  are  equally  shown  in 
his  presidential  address.  Political  economy,  he  maintains,  is  a 
science  and  nothing  else,  limited  in  its  scope  to  the  subject  of 
wealth,  and  concerned  rather  with  mental  than  with  physical 
phenomena.  This  very  precision  and  rigid  limitation  naturally 
tended  to  produce  some  of  the  less  admirable  characteristics  of 
the  normal  "  political  economist."  Undue  insistence  on  the  omni- 
potence of  purely  material  motives,  a  somewhat  cynical  disregard 
of  the  moral  forces  that  influence  human  action  in  respect  to 
wealth,  and  a  certain  love  of  paradox,  especially  in  cases  where 
popular  prejudice  was  concerned,  may  be  traced  in  Senior's 
writings  as  in  those  of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  go  far  to 
account  for  the  intense  repugnance  felt  by  moralists  and  social 
reformers  for  a  system  which  confined  itself  to  one,  and  that 
which  they  deemed  the  lowest  and  coarsest  side  of  human  life. 

Such  as  it  was,  however,  with,  and  in  part  by  reason  of,  its 
dcfiniteness  and  its  narrowness,  political  economy  commanded  the 
respect  of  a  large  section  of  the  public  and  of  its  instructors  and 
guides  in  the  press,  who  looked  on  it  as  supplying  a  rational  cede 
of  industrial  and  commercial  conduct.  "The  recognised  principles 
VOL.  LVii.     tart  IV.  2^  , 
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"  of  political  economy,"  or  "  the  immutable  laws  of  supply  and 
"  demand,"  were  phrases  that  occurred  as  readily  to  a  journalist 
in  the  sixties  as  "the  exploded  doctrine  of  laisser  faire''  does 
to  the  leader-writer  of  to-day.  The  scientific  doctrine  of  the 
economist  applied  to  practice  became  the  guiding  rule  of  the 
practical  man  of  business.  Its  influence  on  legislation  is  strikingly 
shown  by  two  important  triumphs  gained  in  this  very  year  (1860). 
The  first  and  most  enduring  was  the  full  and  complete  establish- 
ment of  free  trade  as  the  basis  of  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  the  budget  measures  of  the  year ;  the  second,  though 
transient,  is  even  more  instructive  for  our  present  purpose — viz., 
the  declaration,  in  Cardwell's  Irish  Land  Act,  that  for  the  future 
tenancies  should  rest  "  on  contract  and  not  on  tenure,"  so  that  the 
relation  between  letters  and  hirers  of  land  was  reduced  to  a  purely 
commercial  one  subject  to  the  law  of  the  market,  and  released,  so 
far  as  legislation  could  secure  that  result,  from  all  influence  of 
sentiment  or  custom. 

In  such  a  condition  of  apparent  prosperity,  it  was  hardly  likely 
that  any  apprehensions  should  be  felt  as  to  the  future  of  economic 
study,  and  accordingly  no  signs  of  misgiving  are  to  be  found  in 
Senior's  brief  but  emphatic  statements.  His  sole  complaint  is 
'  directed  against  the  unfortunate  tendency  on  the  part  of  con- 
tributors of  papers  to  wander  from  the  region  of  science  into  that 
of  art  or  practice,  to  the  neglect  of  their  proper  subject,  which 
afforded  a  sufficiently  ample  field  for  fruitful  inquiries. 

I  need  not  say  that  this  attitude  of  calm  and  assured  confidence 
did  not  long  continue,  and  it  is  equally  unnecessary  to  attempt 
any  description  of  the  series  of  revolts  against  both  the  strict 
theoretical  doctrines  and  some  of  the  practical  conclusions  of  the 
classical  economy.  Abundant  information  as  to  the  leading  phases 
of  the  movement  and  the  chief  actors  therein  is  supplied  in  works 
so  well  known  that  any  summary  of  their  contents  could  be 
only  the  merest  commonplace.^  As  affording  a  starting  point  for 
further  discussion,  I  may,  however,  remark  that  three  causes  have 
most  effectively  operated  in  bringing  about  the  changed  position 
of  our  science — viz.  (1)  The  influence  of  foreign,  and  chiefly 
German,  workers  in  the  same  field;  (2)  the  profound  though 
peaceful  political  revolution  by  which  power  has  been  transferred 
to  the  working  classes;  and  (3)  the  growth  of  the  doctrine  of 
evolution,  which  has  been  perhaps  more  potent  in  its  effects  on 
the  social  than  even  on  the  biological  sciences. 

»  Dr.  Ingram's  "History  of  Political  Economy"  188S,  pp.  221—235,  and 
Professor  Foxweirs  letter  on  The  Kcononiic  Movement  in  England,  "Quarterly 
**  Journal  of  Economics,"  October,  1887  (vol.  ii,  pp.  8i — 103),  may  be  particularly 
referred  to. 
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As  regards  the  first  point  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  or 
question.  With  the  exception  of  Say  and  Bastiat — ^who  were 
chiefly  valued  as  popularisers  of  English  opinions — no  foreign 
economist  was  at  all  known  in  England  before  the  last  thirty 
years.  The  mere  suggestion  that  we  had  anything  to  learn  from 
Germany,  Holland,  or  Italy  would  have  appeared  ludicrous  to 
Senior  or  McCulloch,  or,  indeed,  to  the  educated  public*  The 
true  position  of  the  foreigner  Was  that  of  the  humble  disciple 
accepting  gladly  orthodox  English  teaching.  This  insalarity 
of  tone  undoubtedly  retarded  progress  in  all  departments  of 
economics,  but  its  evil  effect  was  greatest  in  preventing  any 
thorough  consideration  of  the  social  and  political  groundwork  on 
which  all  systems  of  economy  rest,  and  to  which  all  economic 
theories  must^  if  they  are  to  be  enduring,  pay  adequate  attention. 
The  great  and  saving  merit  of  German  economic  investigation 
lies  in  its  unreserved  acceptance  of  this  fundamental  fact,  and  it 
was  in  this  very  point  that  our  English  predecessors  most  signally 
failed.  We  should  have  escaped  much  narrowness  and  onesided- 
ness  of  view  if  our  writers  had  sought  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  continental  conception  of  the  political  sciences  as  an  organised 
group  of  studies.  Nor  is  it  quite  clear  that  this  just  ground  of 
complaint  has  been  altogether  removed.  Admirable  efforts  have 
been  made  by  Leslie  and  others  to  diffuse  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  labours  of  the  historical  school,  and  our  principal  text-books 
no  longer  pass  over  in  silence  the  weighty  contributions  of  foreign 
writers  to  special  points  of  doctrine.  Among  professed  students 
and  teachers  of  economics  there  is  a  considerable  and  growing 
acquaintance  with  the  products  of  foreign  thought.  Yet  it  seems 
as  if  the  best  lesson  that  they  convey  has  not  been  thoroughly  laid 
to  heart,  and  that  most  of  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  one 
particular  school  which  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  English 
methods,  and  is  therefore  least  likely  to  help  in  correcting  pur 
peculiar  failings.  Is  it  not  somewhat  curious — ^might  I  not  say 
discreditable — that  the  works  of  the  eminent  Boscher,  whose  loss 
every  student  of  economic  and  political  science  must  deplore,  have 
found  no  British  translator  or  even  effective  imitator?'  Other 
instances  nearly  as  glaring  might  be  mentioned,  leading  to  the 
general  result  that  the  distinctive  differences  in  the  English  mode 
of  treating  economics  arc  not  sufficiently  recognised,  and  further 
progress  is  for  the  time  hindered. 

2  ''Political  Economy/'  said  Proressor  Huxley  in  1868,  "is  an  intensely 
"  Anglican  acience." — "  Lay  Sennona,"  p.  48. 

*  "  The  Grundlagen,"  the  least  characteristic  and  original  of  Boscher's  wrorks, 
has  been  translated  in  America,  but  the  other  volames  of  his  *'  System  **  and  his 
remaining  writings  are  inaccessible  to  the  English  student. 
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Increased  political  power  obtained  by  the  class  of  manual 
workers  has  most  markedly  altered  the  prevalent  tone  of  thought 
on  industrial  questions,  and,  if  it  has  not  caused,  has  at  all  events 
coincided  with  the  adoption  of  more  tolerant  views  respecting  the 
effect  of  labour  combinations.  Fuller  analysis  has  shown  that  the 
consequences  of  economic  action  are  far  more  complex  and  more 
affected  by  surrounding  conditions  than  upholders  of  the  orthodox 
doctrines  were  willing  to  admit ;  but  this  modification  in  theory 
has  been  guided  by  the  urgent  pressure  of  non-expert  opinion. 
It  needed  a  very  hard  struggle  to  secure  due  recognition  of  the 
elements  of  trnt^  in  the  trade  union  position  as  to  the  determina- 
tion of  wages.  But  the  mere  substitution  of  "  working  class  "  for 
'^middle  class"  dogma  would  not  indicate  any  scientific  advance. 
It  is  rather  in  the  evidence  of  the  close  connection  of  economic 
facts  with  other  forms  of  social  activity  that  the  true  importance 
of  the  change  consists.  It  is  henceforth  clear  that  no  interpreta- 
tion of  industrial  or  other  economic  phenomena  can  claim  to  be 
adequate  unless  it  takes  into  account  the  particular  forms  of  social 
structure  and  the  special  political  conditions  which  have  helped  to 
produce  them. 

More  profound  and  far-reaching,  both  in  its  actual  effects  and 
in  its  still  greater  promise  for  the  future,  was  the  appearance  of 
the  principle  of  evolution  that  became  an  active  force  from  1859. 
Its  immediate  influence  in  one  branch  of  social  study  is  well  shown 
in  the  reception  given  to  Maine's  "  Ancient  Law ;"  and  though 
the  economists  did  not  at  once  recognise  the  full  import  of  the 
method  in  respect  to  their  own  department  of  work,  they  saw  its 
value  in  some  special  points,  and  thereby  gave  an  opening  for  its 
further  and  more  extensive  employment.*  The  most  obvious  of 
the  services  that  the  new  conception  rendered  was  in  bringing  out 
the  general  similarity  of  the  various  sciences  dealing  with  man, 
which  again  made  examination  of  the  bonds  joining  economics  to 
the  related  subjects  a  more  prominent  object.  Just  as  in  biology 
the  older  inelastic  views  as  to  the  nature  of  species  and  types  gave 
way  before  the  idea  of  innumerable  gradations  and  transitional 
forms,  so  rigidity  of  definition  and  isolation  of  the  study  of 
wealth  became  no  longer  possible.  Economic  problems  were 
found  to  be  in  contact  at  many  points  with  social  and  political 
ones,  and  even  within  the  artificially  limited  field  of  economics 
maintenance  of  the  sharp  lines  between  "capital"  and  "non- 
" capital,"  between  "rent"  and  "interest,"  between  "currency" 

*  Seo  J.  S.  Mill's  "Principles,**  book  ii,  chap,  ii,  sec.  3j»,  acd  Caiincs's 
"  Political  Essays,"  p.  164,  for  recognition  of  Maine's  services.  But  to  the  end 
neither  seemed  to  understand  the  real  bearing  of  the  cvolationDrj  modA  of 
thought. 
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and  "  credit,"  presented  difficnlties  in  face  of  the  complexities  of 
real  life.' 

Thus  the  disposition  to  take  a  broader  view  of  the  subject,  and 
to  widen  the  general  conceptions  and  the  '*  setting  "  in  which  the 
received  economic  doctrines  were  presented,  was  encoaraged  by  a 
series  of  influences  operating  in  the  sam^  direction,  and  which, 
taken  together,  have  left  no  inconsiderable  mark  on  the  actual 
condition  of  the  science.  The  severest  critic  of  the  current 
political  economy  cannot,  without  unfairness,  refuse  to  admit  the 
improvement  in  tone,  the  greater  thoroughness  in  the  investigation 
of  economic  problems,  and  the  wider  range  undertaken  by  the 
latest  work  of  the  English  school.  Much  that  was  misleading  or 
positively  erroneous  has  been  removed,  and  many  valuable  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  that  part  of  the  older  system  which  has 
successfully  stood  the  test  of  hostile  examination.  There  is, 
besides,  ample  opportunity  afforded  for  carrying  on  the  work  of 
reconstruction;  indeed,  it  is  chiefly  because  any  suggestions,  no 
matter  how  crude  or  imperfectly  thought  out,  are  likely  to  receive 
fair  and  candid  consideration  that  I  venture  to  notice  some  of  the 
respects  in  which  the  revised  and  amended  economic  doctrine,  as 
it  appears  to-day,  seems  to  require  further  expansion  and  readjust- 
ment. 

In  the  first  place  I  cannot  feel  that  there  is  any  adequate 
expression  of  the  ultimate  dependence  of  economics  on  that  larger 
subject  of  study  which  treats  of  society  as  a  whole.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  our  leading  economists  state  very  distinctly  the  great 
importance  of  a  science  of  society  could  it  only  be  brought  into 
a  healthful  existence;  but  such  general  confessions  lose  most  of 
their  value  when  accompanied  by  a  very  pronounced  scepticism  as 
to  the  establishment  in  the  present  or  near  future  of  any  set  of 
doctrines  worthy  of  the  name  of  sociology .'  The  very  danger  of 
this  attitude  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  one  way  it  is  so  undeniably 
correct.  When  some  of  the  more  vehement  assailants  of  the  old 
political  economy  sought  to  contrast  it  to  its  disadvantage  with  a 
supposed  social  science  into  which  it  was  to  be  absorbed,  it  was 
very  natural  to  reply  that  political  economy,  however  defective, 
was  a  fact,  while  sociology  "  was  best  described  as  an  aspiration.*' 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  so-called  systems  of 
sociology  consisted  of  imperfectly  collated  facts  and  daring — often 
most  unlucky — guesses  as  to  the  course  of  future  events.  The  strict 
economist  stood  on  very  safe  ground  in  contending  against  the 

*  See  Marshall's  *«  Principles,"  Preface,  pp.  vi — x,  on  this  point. 

*  See  Sidgwick,  "  Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Economy,"  in  Statistical 
Society's  Journal,  vol.  xlviii,  p.  612;  Marshall,  "Principles,"  book  i,  chap,  v 
sec.  1 ;  Kicholson,  "  Principles,"  pp.  11 — 14. 
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dogmatism  of  the  ^^ Positive  Polity.^*  But  though  the  best  attempts 
at  a  systematic  treatment  of  social  science  have  hitherto  been 
grossly  defective,  this  affords  no  excuse  for  neglecting  a  statement 
and  analysis  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  appropriate  to  social 
study  and  presupposed  in  all  more  special  inquiries. 

Political  economy,  like  jurisprudence  or  political  science  proper, 
requires  as  its  basis  a  fairly  accurate  comprehension  of  these  pre- 
liminary parts  of  sociology.  The  questions — "what  is  a  society  ?" 
"what  are  the  conditions  necessary  for  its  existence?"  "in  what 
"manner  the  chief  social  structures  are  produced" — and  many 
others  of  the  same  class  should,  I  believe,  be  discussed  as  an 
introduction  to  the  narrower  economic  problems.  Moreover,  some 
topics  that  seem  purely  economic  have  really  a  far  wider  sig- 
nificance. "Division  of  labour,"  "supply  and  demand,"  and  "the 
"  population  question-,"  most  be  regarded  in  a  broader  way  than  is 
possible  w^ithin  the  limits  that  logical  symmetry  prescribes  to  the 
economist.  In  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  matter  to  be  found  in 
the  division  of  our  text  books  devoted  to  the  subject  of  "  produc- 
"  tion  "  is  only  introduced  to  supply  the  want  of  a  due  preparatory 
study  of  the  leading  features  of  what  I  may  for  the  moment  call 
the  "  social  organism."  That  expression  has  unfortunately  some 
unsatisfactory  implications.  It  seems  to  give  support  to  the  idea 
that  the  social  and  political  sciences  may  be  regarded  as  mere 
appendices  to  biology,  and  that  by  a  liberal  adoption  of  the 
technical  terms  of  that  science  we  can  turn  out  a  complete  and 
definite  system  without  the  trouble  of  continued  effort  applied 
directly  to  the  study  of  social  phenomena.  This  belief  seems  to 
me  to  be  hopelessly  mistaken,  and  I  would  protest  as  strongly 
as  anyone  against  the  "manipulation  of  biological  ideas  and 
"phrases"'  as  a  mode  of  dealing  with  either  economic  or  social 
questions.  But  the  general  conceptions  which  are  needed  to 
realise  the  broad  features  of  social  structure  are  not  the  peculiar 
property  of  any  single  science.  Division  of  labour,  e.gr.,  was 
recognised  as  a  social  truth  long  before  its  importance  for  the 
vital  sciences  was  appreciated.  It  is  therefore  quite  possible, 
without  any  illegitimate  borrowing  or  routine  imitation  of  inappro- 
priate methods  of  exposition,  to  provide  a  satisfactory  groundwork 
of  social  doctrine  on  which  our  economic  theories  can  be  securely 
based.  Such  a  change  in  the  nsual  method  of  treatment  would  be 
in  harmony  with  the  development  of  economics  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  could  be  attained  without  any  sacrifice  of  the 
valuable  material  stored  up  in  the  standard  treatises.  Nor  is  it 
merely  at  the  outset  that  systematic  reference  to  social  structures 

'  Nicholson,  *«  Principles,"  p,  12. 
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and  conditions  is  required ;  all  throngh  tLe  course  of  investigation 
that  the  economist  has  to  pursue  he  will  find  that  fresh  light  is 
thrown  on  even  the  minutest  details  by  continually  keeping  in 
mind,  and  striving  as  far  as  possible  to  realise  the  complete  life  of 
the  society -which  exhibits  them  as  one  part  of  its  varied  activities. 
Great  advances  have  already  been  made  in  this  direction.  No 
one  can  fail  to  perceive  the  contrast  between  the  baremjss  of  the 
manuals  of  Senior  and  Fawcett  and — except  in  some  particulars® — 
of  J.  S.  Mill's  '*  Principles,"  as  compared  with  the  more  elaborate 
presentation  of  our  best  modem  text  books.  Refined  analysis  of 
economic  motives  and  critical  discussion  of  abstract  theoretical 
conceptions  still  hold  a  very  large  place ;  but  the  accurate  exhibi- 
tion of  the  growth  of  population  and  of  the  forms  of  industrial 
organisation,  the  tracing  in  their  natural  order  of  development  of 
the  "  village  community,"  the  "  feudal  system,"  and  of  commercial 
land  tenure,'  do  much  more  to  promote  the  effective  progress  of 
scientific  economics  than  the  most  brilliant  effort<s  at  deduction 
from  unduly  simplified  premises.  I  would  specially  insist  on  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  social  basis  rather  than  the  slighter  edifice  of 
half  developed  theory  that  gives  life  and  power  to  our  present 
work.  We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that  one  important 
step  in  the  further  progress  of  economics  must  bo  the  fuller 
recognition  of  its  dependence  at  the  outset  on,  and  its  close 
relation  all  through  its  inquiries  with,  general  social  science,  but 
that  this  reform  does  not  need  any  extreme  change  in  attitude — it 
rather  involves  the  logical  carrying  out  of  an  already  pronounced 
tendency.  No  department  or  section  of  economics  can  escape  thii 
revision.  Questions  of  value,  money,  credit,  and  foreign  trade — to 
take  topics  that  are  supposed  to  be  particularly  amenable  to 
abstract  treatment — are  more  affected  by  social  conditions  than 
the  theoretic  economist  will  formally  admit.  Only  through  study 
of  these  influences  can  the  materials  needed  for  a  correct  theoretical 
solution  be  obtained,  and  due  weight  given  to  the  several  elements 
involved. 

Another  reform  will  be  the  natural,  or  rather  necessary,  con- 
sequence of  that  already  urged.     As  soon  as  we  get  thoroughly 

"  Mill's  treatment  of  the  earlier  and  ruder  forms  of  land  tenure  is  much  more 
realistic  and  better  "nourished  with  specific  fiicts;"  but  this  departure,  as  he 
deemed  it,  from  scientific  precision,  was  partly  due  to  his  strong  interest  in  the 
Irish  land  question,  and,  as  Whewell  pointed  out,  is  really  an  imitation  of  the 
method  pursued  by  R.  Jones  in  his  admirable  but  premature  book  on  "  Kent " 
(1882), 

•  For  population  see  the  treatment  by  Marshall,  "  Principles,"  book  iv,  chaps, 
iv  and  y ;  for  industrial  organisation,  ibid.,  chaps,  viii — zii ;  for  the  village  com- 
munity and  feudalism,  Nicholson,  "  Principles,"  book  ii,  chaps,  vi  and  vii ;  and 
compare  with  both  the  fuller  treatment  in  the  new  edition  of  A.  Wagner's 
"  Grundlagen  der  Volkswirthschaft  "  (1892-93). 
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accustomed  to  contemplating  economic  conditions  in  their  actual 
forms  as  tlie  special  products  of  social  life,  it  is  but  a  matter  of 
course  to  notice  tlie  remarkable  differences  and  equally  remarkable 
resemblances  that  different  instances  of  the  same  economic  insti- 
tution or  function  will  present.  The  banking  system — to  take  a 
familiar  example — is  not  the  same  in  England  as  in  France,  while 
in  the  United  States  a  third  variety,  or  set  of  varieties,  is  to  be 
found.  Even  within  the  same  country  there  is  no  absolute 
uniformity.  London  banking  differs  from  country  banking,  and 
Scotch  banking,  again,  is  distinct  from  either.  Differences  in 
environment  will  supply  a  partial  explanation.  A  new  count i-y 
does  not  require  and  could  not  maintain  the  more  complex 
arrangements  suited  to  an  old  centre  of  industry  and  commerce. 
But  peculiarities  of  social  structure  and  even  historical  accidents 
count  for  much.  We  must  go  to  history  to  find  the  origin  of  the 
Bank  of  England  and  the  system  of  which  it  is  the  foundation, 
and  to  some  peculiarities  of  the  American  Constitution  for  an 
explanation  of  the  failure  of  the  two  attempts  to  permanently 
establish  a  similar  institution  in  that  country."  Now,  what  is, 
true  of  banking  is  equally  true  of  the  monetary  organisation,  the 
economic  features  of  the  transport  system — in  a  word,  of  every 
part  of  the  economy  of  a  nation  or  people.  The  attempts  of 
different  schools  of  economists  to  deal  with  this  problem  of  varia- 
tions must,  I  think,  strike  the  unprejudiced  observer  as  at  best 
inadequate.  Senior  and  McCulIoch,  representing  very  fairly  the 
average  economic  opinion  of  their  day,  admitted  the  existence  of 
diversities,  but  escaped  their  consideration  by  placing  them  out- 
side the  ring  fence  that  bounded  pure  economics,  or  by  regarding 
them  as  certain  to  disappear  with  the  diffusion  of  sound  views  on 
the  subject.*^  They  in  this  way  strove  to  keep  up  their  favourite 
science  as  a  real  and  positive  one,  while  they  shut  out  a  number  of 
troublesome  questions.  Mill  and  Cairnes  boldly  maintained  that 
political  economy  merely  dealt  with  tendencies,  and  was  a  hypothe- 
tical rather  than  a  positive  science;  by  throwing  aside  all  the 
peculiarities,  and  confining  attention  to  the  points  of  agreement 
certain  formally  valid  results  could  be  reached.  To  directly  apply 
them  to  practice  or  regard  them  as  a  complete  interpretation  of 
concrete  phenomena  was  simply  an  error  in  logic  for  which,  when 
committed  by  others,  the  economists  could  not  be  held  account^ 
able."    The  English  members  of  the  historical  school  either  neglect 

>®  See  the  several  articles  on  Banking  in  the  new  "  Dictionary  of  Political 
"  Economy  /'  also  C.  F.  Ferraris,  "  Scienza  Bancaria.** 

"  Senior,  "Introductory  Lectures  in  the  University  of  Oxford,"  1852, 
Lecture  IV. 

"  J.  6.  Mill,  "  Essays  on  some  Unsettled  Qaestions,"  Essay  V;  J.  E.  Cairnes, 
*'  TiOgical  Method,"  Lecture  II,  sec.  3. 
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all  bnt  the  crudest  empirical  classification,  or  suggest  that  each 
historical  period  must  be  treated  by  the  use  of  special  hypotheses 
suited  to  its  particular  condition,  and  thus  succeed  in  combining 
their  acceptance  of  a  great  deal  of  the  traditional  economic  doctrine 
with  a  much  more  realistic  treatment  in  respect  to  earlier  times. 

All  these  methods  seem  defective,  though  in  very  different 
degrees.  If  the  political  economy  o£  the  middle  of  this  century  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  positive  science,  applicable  without  restriction 
of  time  or  place,  we  get  a  ready  explanation  of  the  charge  of 
**  undue  absoluteness  "  so  strongly  urged  by  Knies,''*  and,  it  must 
be  allowed,  with  considerable  justice.  There  was  from  this  point 
of  view  but  one  correct  system  in  respect  to  each  economic  element. 
Large  farms,  free  bargaining  between  independent  labourers  and 
employers,  the  single  standard,  and  a  banking  system  rigidly  con- 
forming to  that  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  1844,  were  some  of  the 
features  of  a  well -organised  economic  society,  any  aberrations 
from  which  should  be  rectified  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity. 
So  narrow  a  conception  could  not  long  stand  the  test  of  wider 
experience,  and  accordingly  it  made  way  for  the  treatment  of  the 
subject  as  based  on  a  series  of  hypotheses.  By  skilfully  limiting 
and  qualifying  the  leadingydocti*ines  it  was  not  difficult  to  avoid 
the  more  obvious  contradictions,  and  explain  away  persistently 
obstinate  facts  by  regarding  them  as  "friction,"  or  as  "minor 
"  disturbing  causes  "  which  might  be  neglected  without  disadvan- 
tage. Used  with  reference  to  a  given  time  and  place,  and  with  a 
wise  selection  of  premises,  the  hypothetical  deductive  method 
yielded  fruit  of  considerable  value,  but  it  utterly  broke  down  in 
the  attempt  to  deal  with  cases  outside  those  included  in  the 
selected  type,  and  even  iii  dealing  with  them  needed  constant 
supplement  and  correction.  Though  the  procedure  of  the  economic 
historian  appears  specially  devised  to  meet  this  defect,  as  it  dwells 
on  the  differences  found  in  the  economic  fairtors  at  different 
periods  of  a  nation's  history,  it  is  far  too  narrow  and  too  much 
complicated  by  the  mass  of  details  to  render  the  service  which  is 
required.  Economic  history  will,  in  conjunction  with  observation 
of  existing  conditions,  ultimately  furnish  a  rich  store  of  materials 
out  of  which  scientific  results  may  be  extracted,  and  this  latter 
and  most  important  part  of  the  work  will  need  systematic  classifi- 
cation of  the  several  types  of  institutions  and  conditions.  To 
return  to  the  example  already  given,  it  is  necessary  not  merely  to 
consider  the  abstract  theory  of  banking  under  certain  supposed 
conditions  and  its  history  in  all  countries  so  far  as  attainable. 
The  principal  object  should  be  to  ascertain  the  different  groups 

"  "  Politische  Ockonomie,"  2nd  edit.,  1883,  III,  viii,  pp.  401  9eq. 
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into  whicli  banking  systems  can  be  scientifically  arranged,  and 
the  ways  in  whicb  each  is  pi'odiiced  by,  and  in  turn  reacts  on  the 
other  parts  of,  the  social  system.  Writers  on  sociology  speak 
somewhat  pretentionsly  of  the  "  consenstis  of  the  social  organism," 
bnt  they  are  expressing  a  real  and  important  truth  ;  for  we  cannot 
doubt  that  there  are  necessary  relations,  modifiable,  indeed,  within 
limits  hard  to  define,  bnt  still  present  and  not  to  be  ignored  by 
those  who  seek  to  interpi*et  the  movements  of  society.  There  is 
here  an  immense  field  as  yet  almost  entirely  overlooked.  One 
minor  instance  may  be  noticed.  We  are  all  familiar  with  onr  own 
Treasury  system,  working  smoothly  and  effectively  through  the 
agency  of  the  Bank  of  England.  We  hardly  realise  that  quite 
different  arrangements  are  employed  by  the  United  States,  and 
that  France  and  Italy  have  a  third  system  in  force."  The  origin 
and  actual  working  of  these  types  of  financial  administration  and 
their  relation  to  the  economic  and  commercial  institutions  of  the 
several  countries  in  which  they  exist  present  an  interesting  sub- 
ject of  inquiry,  and  this  is  but  one  trifling  instance  of  what  is  to  be 
abundantly  found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  field  of  economics. 
Until  such  points  are  studied  in  detail  and  by  the  comparative 
method,  we  cannot  expect  to  obtain  a  completed  body  of  economic 
doctrine  resting  on  careful  generalisations  gathered  from  e  suffi- 
ciently extensive  experience. 

To  the  same  defect  is  due  the  weakness  in  certain  respects  of 
our  economic  literature  so  far  as  monographs  are  concerned.  Atten- 
tion has  often  been  called  to  the  neglect  of  the  problems  connected 
with  transport  by  English  writers.  We  possess  no  recent  works 
on  the  great  subjects  of  (1)  colonisation  and  (2)  commercial  crises 
that  can  bear  comparison  with  the  French  and  German  studies." 
It  would  almost  seem  that  the  attention  of  the  younger  economistR 
is  too  much  fastened  on  the  passing  aspects  of  the  labour  and 
currency  questions  to  allow  time  to  be  devoted  to  calmer  theoretic 
investigation.  Even  from  the  point  of  view  of  immediate  personal 
advantage  this  is  decidedly  a  mistake.  No  better  advice  could 
perhaps  be  given  to  the  serious  economic  student  at  the  opening  of 
his  work  than  to  steadily  avoid  "  burning  questions."  They  are 
sure  to  be  eagerly  taken  up  by  xwpular  and  untrained  writers. 
Their  scientific  features  are  buried  beneath  a  weight  of  prejudice 
and  partisan  feeling,  and,  last  but  not  least,  they  so  quickly 
become  "burnt  out,'*  and  public  attention  turns  away  to  some 

"  Kinley,  "  The  Independent  Treasury/*  deals  with  the  United  States  system ; 
and  Alessio,  '<La  Funzione  del  Tresoro/'  attempts  a  comparison  of  the  several 
methods. 

"  Since  Merivale's  "Colonisation  "  (1842,  2nd  edit.,  1861)  no  English  econo- 
mist has  made  any  contrihution  like  those  of  Roscher  and  Leroy-Beanlieu  to  that 
subject. 
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other  and  equally  temporary  subject  of  debate.  Careful  examina- 
tion of  a  really  important  question  for  the  moment  a  little  in  the 
background  must  in  the  end  prove  more  serviceable  when  the 
force  of  events  compels  practical  men  to  direct  their  attention  to 
it,  and  to  consult  those  who  have  given  time  and  trouble  to  its 
elucidation. 

A  third  point  on  which  some  reform  is  needed  concerns  the 
organisation  and  teaching  of  the  subject  more  than  the  advance- 
ment of  scientific  research,  though  it  would  not  be  without  good 
results  for  the  latter.     It  is  the  relation  of  economics,  not  to  the 
outlines  of  social  science  that  are  its  necessary  basis,  but  to  the 
other  divisions  dealing  with  cognate  and  similarly  special  branches 
of  social  life.     There  has  hitherto  been  an  unfortunate  disposition 
to  separate  economics  too   sharply  from  these  kindred  studies. 
When  the  reformer  argues  that  political  science,  jurisprudence, 
and  the  scientific  principles  of  administration  should  be  grouped 
along   with    economics,   he   is   met   by   the   rejoinder  that   **we 
"should  do  one  thing  at  a  time,"  that  "division  of  labour"  is 
imperatively   needed  in   so   extensive   a  field   of  work.      To   so 
contend  is  to  quite  forget  that  "  division  "  implies  "  combination  " 
of  labour,  and  that  mere  subdivision  of  tasks   is   not  of  itself 
advantageous.     The  contention,  besides,  goes  too  far  for  its  pur- 
pose.    Within  the  special  district  assigned  to  economics  there  are 
very  different  subjects  which  have  to  be  temporarily  kept  apart. 
Nothing  would  be  gained  by  interpolating  a  discussion  of  the 
"wages  question"  into  a  treatise  on   "money,"  though  no  one 
would  deny  the  connection  that  exists  between  these  two  parts  of 
economics.     In  the  same  way  politics — in  the  scientific  sense — and 
jurisprudence  gain  when  taken  together  with  economics,  and  repay 
that  advantage  by  the  additional  light  which  they  afford.     One  of 
the  eri*or8  fostered  by  the  stricter  economists  in  this  country  was 
the  belief  that  in  political  economy  there  was  a  peculiar  depart- 
ment differing  totally  from  other  social  and  political  sciences  both 
in  the  rigour  of  its  logic  and  the  certainty  of  its  conclusions. 
Such  types  of  precision  as  geometry  and  logic  were  regarded  as 
the  proper  models  in  the  pursuit  of  this  "  exact  '*  science,  whose 
cultivators  were  justly  entitled  to  regard  with  condescension  those 
engaged  in  seemingly  less  precise  inquiries.     The  mistake  com- 
mitted was  twofold.     There  was  at  once  an  over  estimation  of  the 
fiolidity  of  economic  doctrines  and  an  undue  depreciation  of  the 
results  obtained  in  politics,  jurisprudence,  and  social  ethics,  with, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  the  severing  of  subjects  that  should 
have  been  combined  to  form  joint  parts  of  a  comprehensive  whole. 
Some  excuse   may  of   course   be   made.     Political   economy  had 
really  some  advantages  which  enabled  it  to  develop  more  rapidly ; 
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it  dealt  with  material  interest  when  measurement  was  often 
possible,  and  its  conclnsions  allowed  of  readier  verification.  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  first  branch  of  social  science  that  came  under 
scientific  treatment,  and  its  earlier  fruits  were  important  enough 
to  justify  some  pride  on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for  them. 
But  this  relative  superiority  seems  to  be  steadily  diminishing. 
Other,  and  for  a  time  neglected,  departments  are  freeing  them- 
selves from  the  confusion  that  surrounded  their  infancy,  while  the 
latest  developments  of  economics  tend  to  reduce  the  claim  to 
peculiar  rigour  made  in  its  behalf.  But  at  any  time  the  distinc- 
tion was  injurious.  By  presenting  to  the  public  a  small  and 
strictly  enclosed  section  of  social  life  as  the  sole  part  that  admitted 
of  scientific  treatment,  it  weakened  both  what  it  exalted  and  what 
it  debased.  Economics  became  henceforth  something  that  might 
be  tacked  on  to  any  other  subject  or  subjects  as  present  con- 
venience happened  to  dictate.  Its  true  place  and  the  various 
additions  needed  to  give  it  consistency  were  altogether  forgotten 
or  ignored,  until  the  study  fell  into  serious  discredit,  from  which 
it  has  only  partially  recovered.  The  true  remedy  is  to  be  found 
in  the  combination  of  the  several  social  sciences,  together  with  the 
exclusion  of  everything  that  is  extraneous.  The  extent  to  which 
this  course  will  facilitate  the  progress  of  social  studies  may  be  in 
some  degree  conceived  by  considering  the  real  unity  of  the  field 
in  which  they  work,  and  also  the  tastes  and  dispositions  of  those 
who  make  them  a  leading  pursuit. 

The  economist,  the  jurist,  and  the  political  philosopher  are  in 
the  main  engaged  in  examining  the  same  phenomena,  but  from 
different  points  of  view.  A  particular  system  of  land  tenure,  a 
peculiar  organisation  of  classes,  even  currency  or  banking  i*egula- 
tions,  have  to  be  studied  on  theii*  juristic  and  political  as  well  as 
their  economic  side.  In  each  case  there  are  special  features  which 
demand  most  attention,  but  it  is  well  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
other  and,  for  the  purpose,  less  important  aspects.  Nothing  will 
bring  this  truth  more  forcibly  home  to  us  than  the  ease  with 
which  the  limits  can  be  passed.  When  we  see  that  much  of 
Sir  H.  Maine's  writing  is  really  economic,  that  J.  S.  Mill  in  parts 
of  his  "  Principles "  is  dealing  with  juridical  questions,  we  feel 
the  closeness  of  the  connection  and  the  evil  of  separation." 

From  this  necessity  of  dealing  with  a  common  material  arises 
the  disposition  on  the  part  of  economists  to  pass  on  to  politics  and 
jurisprudence.  From  the  time  of  Adam  Smith  to  the  present  day 
there  has  been  no  lack  of  distinguished  examples.     The  two  Mills,. 

"  See  Maine,  "  Village  Communities,"  Lecture  VI,  and  "  Early  InstitationB," 
Lectures  V  and  VI ;  Mill,  "  Principles,"  book  ii,  chap,  ii ;  book  v,  chaps,  viii  and 
ix. 
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Cairn es,  Bagehot,  Leslie,  Hearn — to  give  but  a  few  names — have 
made  contributions  to  political  and  jural  science  little  inferior  to 
tbeir  services  to  economics.  In  our  day  have  we  not  Professor 
Sidg'wick's  "  Elements  of  Politics  "  as  the  natural  and  appropriate 
sequel  to  his  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy  ?  "  So  in  Germany 
Roscher  closed  his  academic  career  with  a  treatise  on  "  Politics," 
which  forms  a  worthy  companion  to  his  great  economic  System, 

In  the  face  of  such  impressive  facts  it  is  idle  to  maintain  that 
economic  science  should  be  kept  in  isolation  or  joined  at  haphazard 
with  other  studies.  The  educational  treatment  of  the  matter  is 
primarily  one  for  the  universities,  but  this  Association  can  at  least 
set  a  good  example,  and  it  is  the  better  able  to  do  this  because  it 
has  always  recognised  statistics  as  an  equal  subject  with  **  economic 
**  science,"  which  in  fact  came  in  at  a  later  time  (1856).  Now,  as 
Senior  allows,  "the  science  of  statistics  is  far  wider  as  to  its 
**  subject  matter.  It  applies  to  all  phenomena  which  can  bo 
*'  counted  and  recorded.""  There  is,  he  thinks,  no  limit  to  the 
objects  to  be  included,  provided  that  neither  approval  nor  censure 
was  expressed.  Thus  regarded,  statistics  is  the  handmaid  of  all 
the  social  sciences,  and  by  releasing  its  votaries  from  this  perpetual 
drudgery  and  allowing  them  to  "thresh  out"  a  little  of  what  they 
have  gathered,  we  may  at  once  obtain  a  right  constitution  for  this 
section  as  engaged  in  *^  statistical  and  social  inquiry." 

The  reasons  in  favour  of  adopting  an  organisation  of  wider 
scope  are  strengthened  by  a  reference  to  the  actual  position  of 
economic  science.  After  all  the  sustained  attacks  on  it  from 
different  quarters  it  seems  to  have  regained  some  of  its  lost 
ground,  both  as  regards  theory  and  practical  influence.  But  this 
partial  recovery  can  be  sustained  and  completed  only  by  adjust- 
ment to  suit  the  external  conditions,  and  must  be  of  the  nature 
I  have  songht  to  indicate,  otherwise  the  revival  can  only  be 
temporary. 

Other  countries  are  showing  significant  indications  as  to  the 
true  course  of  development.  In  the  United  States,  where  economics 
has  taken  so  prominent  a  position,  courses  in  social  science  are 
being  established,  and  one  university"  ha«  gone  so  far  as  to  create 
a  chair  of  general  sociology,  in  addition  to  the  special  ones  assigned 
to  different  branches  of  economics  and  politics.  Another  instance 
is  even  more  instructive.  France  has  long  been  known  as  the  home 
of  economic  "orthodoxy,"  which  has  the  "Journal  des  Economistes" 
as  its  organ,  and  yet  the  last  number  of  that  eminently  respectable 
and  conservative  journal  opens  with  an  excellent  article  on  "  The 

»•  "  British  Association  Report,"  1860,  "  Transnctionii,"  p.  183,  or  Journal  of 
the  StatiHieal  Soeiely,  1860,  p.  859. 
>*  Columbia* 
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**  State  and  Society"  bfelonging  altogether  to  the  domain  of  poli- 
tical science."  Fnrther  on  in  the  same  nnmber  there  is  a  report 
of  an  interesting  discussion  at  the  Political  Economic  Society  of 
Paris  on  "  The  Relation  between  Political  Economy  and  Sociology," 
where,  though  there  were  differences  as  to  the  exact  natare  of  the 
relation,  there  were  none  as  to  its  existence.^°  Similar  indications 
are  to  be  found  in  the  movement  of  thought  amongst  economists 
in  other  European  nations. 

Practical  considerations  may  also  be  put  forward.  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  certain  professions — law,  journalism,  and  public 
administration  may  be  mentioned — should  have  economics  as  part 
of  the  training  necessary  for  their  exercise.  To  accomplish  this 
object  its  combination  with  jurisprudence  and  political 'and  admin- 
istrative science  in  a  common  group  seems  by  far  the  best  way.^^ 
The  strictly  professional  students  would  obtain  a  better  and  more 
suitable  training,  and  it  might  be  reasonably  expected  that  some 
with  genuinely  scientific  tastes  would  be  led  to  take  up  social 
science  as  a  regular  pursuit,  and  contribute  to  its  progress. 

But  it  is  in  dealing  with  the  actual  problems  that  present 
themselves  in  over  increasing  nnmber  that  this  wider  mode  of 
treatment  is  most  essential.  To  take  first  cases  that  are  regarded 
as  peculiarly  within  the  domain  of  the  economist — is  it  not  true 
that  commercial  policy  must  largely  depend  on  political  and  legal 
conditions  ?  Even  in  carrying  out  the  thoroughly  wise  and  sound 
principle  of  free  trade,  the  British  Government  finds  itself  involved 
in  many  curious  complications.  Treaties  and  administrative  regu- 
lations have  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  political  forces  that 
guide  the  tariff  policy  of  nations  have  their  decided  effects,  and 
whether  we  desire  merely  to  estimate  the  actual  character  of  any 
particular  policy,  to  form  a  rational  forecast  of  the  course  that 
nations  will  take  in  the  future,  or  to  give  judicious  advice  as  to 
what  should  be  done,  we  cannot  limit  ourselves  to  abstract  eco- 
nomic theory  or  even  to  economic  considerations.  And  this  is 
equally  true  of  the  currency  question.  The  weightiest  arguments 
for  and  against  bimetallism  are,  I  believe,  political  rather  than 
economic,  while  such  social  influences  as  habit  and  custom  power- 
fully affect  the  possibilities  of  action  that  purely  deductive  reason- 
ing from  economic  premises  might  appear  to  suggest. 

The  case  becomes  stronger  when  we  turn  to  more  fundamental 

»  L'Etat  et  la  Soci^t^,  by  Maurice  Block,  *<  Joomal  des  Economisies/'  15th 
June,  1894^  pp.  821—348. 

'»  Ibid.,  pp.  420 — ^1.  The  remarks  of  MM.  Worms,  Leioj-Beaulieu,  aud 
Levasseor  are  instructive  as  to  the  opinions  current  among  French  economists. 

<i  The  rudiments  of  such  a  training  existed  in  the  case  of  the  selected  candi> 
dates  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  but  the  recent  changes  have  practically  removed 
this  valuable  part  of  the  system  previously  in  force. 
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meuts  that  school  was  open  to  criticism.  Some  of  its  members 
committed  serious  faults,  but  they  also  possessed  very  redeeming 
merits.  They  may  perhaps — let  us  concede  it — have  been  narrow- 
minded  ;  they  may  have  been  hard  hearted,  but  in  studying  their 
chosen  subject  they  were  eminently  "level  headed."  They  saw 
the  working  of  material  forces  in  their  true  balance,  and  were  not 
unduly  influenced  by  passing  events.  This  intellectual  sanity  and 
just  appreciation  of  the  comparative  weight  to  be  assigned  to  the 
different  elements  operating  on  national  life  is  well  exemplified  tn 
an  anecdote  respecting  Adam  Smith  himself,  which  we  have  on 
unexceptionable  authority. 

"  Towards  the  close  of  the  American  war,  when  general 
"  despondency  seemed  to  paralyse  the  nation,  Dr.  Smith,  con- 
"  fident  in  the  resources  of  the  country,  would  not  allow  himself 
"  to  despair  of  the  commonwealth.  On  the  news  of  Burgoyne's 
*'  surrender  at  Saratoga,  Mr.  Sinclair  hurried  to  his  friend  with 
''  intelligence  of  the  disaster,  insisting  that  if  affairs  went  on  no 
"  better  the  nation  must  be  ruined.  *  Be  assured,  my  young 
"  *  friend,*  replied  the  imperturbable  philosopher,  *  there  is  a  great 
"  *  deal  of  ruin  in  a  nation.*  '*^ 

This  attitude  of  calm,  based  on  wide  historical  study  and 
accurate  estimate  of  the  realities  of  things,  is  a  valuable  example 
which  the  older  economists  have  left  to  their  successors.  At  the 
present  day,  when  we  are  always  hearing  of  "the  submerged 
"  tenth,**  of  depression  in  every  branch  of  industry,  of  destructive 
monetary  revolutions,  and  of  land  abandoned  by  its  cultivators, 
while  we  seek  to  realise  and  trace  the  extent  of  these  evils  and 
to  discover  their  causes,  can  we  give  a  better  reply  to  the  eager 
enthusiast  or  the  hasty  innovator  who  insists  that,  unless  his 
favourite  nostrum  is  adopted,  "  the  nation  must  be  ruined,**  than 
to  answer,  with  the  calmness  that  knowledge  of  the  forces  that 
are  working  for  social  welfare  produces,  "be  assured  there  is  a 
"  great  deal  of  ruin  in  a  nation  ?  *' 

*»  Sinclair's  "  Memoirs/*  vol.  i,  p.  87. 
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On  the  Relation  hetween  Wages  and  the  Numbers  Emploteb  in 
the  Coal  Mining  Industry.    By  R.  H.  Hooker,  M.A. 

[Reftd  before  Section  F  of  the  British  Association,  Oxford,  1894.] 

It  is  a  g^enerally  accepted  axiom  that  an  increase  of  wag'es  in  any 
parttcnlar  trade  in  a  district  will,  provided  other  conditions  remain 
as  before,  attract  workers  to  that  trade.  The  general  course  of 
events  may  perhaps  be  shortly  stated  as  follows : — 

When  trade  in  any  particular  commodity  beorins  to  improve, 
there  is  consequently  a  greater  demand  for  that  commodity,  the 
price  of  which  begins  to  rise.  In  order  to  meet  this  increaf^cd 
demand,  employers  after  a  time  find  themselves  under  the  neces- 
sity of  increasing  the  nnmber  of  their  workpeople,  and  with  this 
intent  raise  their  rate  of  wages,  as  they  can  afford  to  do.  Or,  as 
happens  almost  invariably  now  in  most  skilled  industries,  the  men, 
knowing  that  prices  are  enhanced,  demand  higher  wages,  whicb 
are  nsually  erranted,  and  this  equally  attracts  outsider.!,  and  pro- 
duction consequently  increases.  So  far  as  the  numbers  of  the 
employed  are  concerned  it  does  not  matter  which  method  obtains — 
whether  the  master  invites  the  new  hands  by  offering  higher 
wages,  or  whether  they  come  in  as  a  result  of  the  higher  wages 
granted  to  the  older  hands;  there  is  an  increase  in  either  case. 
This  phase  may  continue  for  three  or  four  years,  after  which  the 
demand  for  the  commodity  diminishes.  In  order  to  get  rid  of 
their  stocks,  which  begin  to  accuranlate  at  this  stage,  owners 
lower  the  price,  and  consequently  the  wages;  at  the  same  time 
they  restrict  the  production,  and  the  numbers  in  the  trade  decrease, 
until  affairs  are  more  prosperous  acrain. 

This  is  the  theoretical  case,  but  practically  there  are  several 
alternatives,  especially  when  the  fluctuations  in  the  demand  for 
the  commodity  are  not  too  great.  With  an  increased  demand  the 
masters,  instead  of  taking  on  more  hands,  will  usually  get  their 
men  to  work  overtime  as  far  as  possible  (whether  they  pay  for  it 
or  not),  and  it  is  only  when  all  possibilities  in  this  direction  are 
exhausted  that  they  take  on  extra  men.  With  a  slackening 
demand  many  more  factors  are  called  into  play  to  ave^t  a  fall  in 
wages  and  dismissal  of  some  of  the  men.  Usually  difficulties 
arise,  very  often  a  strike;  but  in  any  event  wages  are  kept  up 
until  the  last  possible  moment,  and  to  effect  this  various  methods 
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may  be  tried.  If  wages  are  to  be  kept  np,  prices  cannot  be 
allowed  to  fall  too  low ;  and  with  this  object  short  time  is  intro- 
dnced  or  a  certain  limit  to  production  (whether  through  the 
action  of  the  masters  or  the  men),  &c.  In  some  trades,  when  the 
fluctuations  are  not  very  pronounced,  these  devices,  or  a  dimination 
of  profit  to  the  employer,  enable  wages  to  remain  at  the  same  level 
during  considerable  periods. 

Practical  illustrations  of  the  direct  influence  of  the  wages  on 
the  numbers  of  the  employed  are  not  very  numerous,  and  there 
are  some  desiderata  which  in  most  industries  are  absolutely  want- 
ing. The  changes  in  wages  are  now-a^-days  fairly  well  recorded  in 
several  trades,  aud  the  records  extend  in  many  cases  over  a  series 
of  years.  But  the  second  necessary  datum,  namely,  a  statement  of 
the  numbers  employed  in  an  industry  at  suflBciently  short  intervals, 
is  much  less  easily  obtainable.  There  is  a  third  essential  feature, 
which  is  that  the  fl.uctuations,  both  in  wages  and  numbers,  should 
be  comparatively  violent,  in  order  that  other  factors  may  be  as 
far  as  possible  eliminated.  These  three  requirements  are  all 
sufficiently  fulfilled  in  the  coal  mining  industry,  and  the  accom- 
panying diagrams  have  accordingly  been  prepared  as  an  attempt 
to  ascertain  how  far  a  rise  in  wages  is  actually  followed  by  a  rise 
in  numbers. 

In  the  first  of  these  diagrams  the  rates  of  wages  have  been 
taken  from  the  Reports  of  the  Labour  Commission ;  they  are  from 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  L.  Wood,  and  refer  to  the  county  of  Durham. 
The  upper  line  represents  the  wages  paid  to  hewers,  estimated  in 
terms  of  the  wage  paid  in  1871  and  reduced  to  percentages  (see 
Appendix,  Table  A).  The  lower  line  represents  the  numbers 
employed  in  the  same  area  (the  county  of  Durham),  these 
numbers  being  taken  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Inspectors 
of  Mines,  They  are  the  numbers  given  in  that  return  as  employed 
,  in  mines  under  the  Coal  Mines  Regalation  Act,  which  include  not 
only  coal  but  ironstone  and  a  few  other  unimportant  minerals. 
These  other  minerals  cannot  however  be  considered  to  affect  the 
figures,  especially  as  no  ironstone  is  raised  in  Durham  county. 

The  similarity  of  tfie  fluctuations  in  the  two  curves  is  very 
marked  during  the  whole  period,  a  rise  in  wages  being  invanablj 
accompanied  by  a  rise  in  the  numbers,  and  a  fall  in  wages  by  a  fall 
or  stationary  condition  in  the  numbers.  But  I  may  perhaps  call 
attention  to  the  magnitude  of  the  variations  in  the  numbers 
employed  in  this  industry.  They  ore  much  greater  than  might 
have  been  expected,  and  are  so  remarkable  that  they  can  hardly 
be  ascribed  to  any  other  cause  than  the  variations  in  pay  with 
which  they  coincide.  Between  the  years  1871  and  1874  the 
mining  population    in    the    county  of     Durham  increased  from 
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leads  those  who  possess  a  commodity  to  place  an  increaRed  qnantitj 
on  the  market,  wherever  this  is  practicable ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Staffordshire  coal-owners  wonld  be  behind-hand 
in  engaging  more  workpeople  if  they  conld  have  been  profitably 
employed.  This  apparent,  exception  (which  occnrs  also  in  North 
Staffordshire)  is  thns  due  to  the  different  circnmstances  of  the 
district;  there  being  here  no  room  for  immigrants  into  the 
industry. 

Staffordshire  and  South  Wales  may  be  taken  as  illustrating 
the  least  and  most  prosperous  coalfields  of  England  and  Wales. 

In  considering  the  diagrams  there  are  two  important  points  to 
be  borne  in  mind. 

In  the  first  place,  the  population  of  the  country  has  increased 
by  something  like  25  per  cent,  during  the  twenty  years  I871-91» 
and  therefore,  if  wages  in  every  trade  had  remained  stationary 
during  that  time,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  mining 
population  would  not  also  have  increased  in  the  same  ratio.  Con- 
sequently the  lower  line  in  the  diagrram  needs  to  undergo  a  certain 
modification,  if  we  are  to  consider  the.  variations  relatively  to  the 
whole  population.  The  increases  are  therefore  slightly  less  rapid, 
and  the  decreases  more  accentuated,  while  the  horizontal  portions 
of  the  curve  would  show  a  slight  fall.  But  with  the  enormous 
increases  alluded  to  above,  the  effect  of  the  movement  of  the  popu- 
lation as  a  whole  barely  alters  the  direction  of  the  black  line 
when  the  numbers  are  rising  in  1871-75  and  1888-91,  whereas  it 
emphasises  the  slight  decreases,  and  renders  the  correspondence  of 
the  two  curves  more  apparent. 

The  second  point  to  be  remembered  is  that  the  maximum  in 
the  employed  (e.g.,  in  1876)  may  naturally  be  reached  subse- 
quently to  a  maximum  in  the  wages  (1873-74),  for  although  wages 
in  tlie  industry  may  be  falling,  they  are  still  in  excess  of  those 
paid  in  other  industries,  and  so  continue  to  attract.  Another 
factor  which  may  perhaps  influence  the  migration  of  miners  is, 
that  legally,  no  person  can  be  **  allowed  to  work  at  the  face  of  the 
"  coal  until  he  has  served  an  apprenticeship."  But  I  do  not 
know  that  this  is  of  much  consequence,  for  an  influx  of  other 
labourers  may  have  the  effect  of  sending  below  the  old  above- 
ground  workers.  I  may  notice  here  that  in  the  case  of  these  latter 
the  flnctaations  are  not  quite  so  violent,  although  they  are  similar. 
This  is  only  to  be  expected  when  we  consider  that  they  form  only 
one-fifth  of  the  total,  and  that  the  number  outside,  depending  on 
the  quantity  of  coal  to  be  dealt  with,  would  depend  to  some  extent 
on  the  number  engaged  in  actually  extracting  the  coal. 

We  should  naturally  expect  that,  as  the  maxima  in  the 
numbers  follow  those  in  the  wages,  the  minima  would  do  so  also, 
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whereas  that  does  nob  always  appear  to  be  the  case.  For  ia  1879 
the  rise  in  the  nnmbers  commences  before  the  rise  in  the  wages. 
This  I  take  to  be  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  state  of  employment 
in  other  trades,  which  naturally  affects  coal  mining  in  an  opposite 
manner  to  what  the  same  condition  in  the  coal  industry  would  do. 
1879  was  an  exceptionally  bad  year  for  trade,  and  still  more  so  for 
agriculture,  and  it  seems  very  possible  that  some  persons  finding 
no  employment  in  their  ordinary  occupations  turned  to  the  mines. 
As  regards  the  rise  commencing  in  Durham  in  1888,  however, 
there  is  a  much  more  probable  cause  in  a  serious  reduction  of 
wages  in  Northumberland,  which  may  have  affected  the  neigh- 
bouring county.  That  this  is  at  least  a  cause  seems  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  Durham  in  1888  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  whole  country,  which  is  only 
very  slight.  I  shall  refer  to  this  again  later.  But  I  do  not  desire 
to  lay  stress  on  any  points  of  similarity  daring  the  period  1876-88, 
for  I  do  nut  suppose  that  the  variations  are  sufficiently  great  to 
permit  of  trustworthy  conclusions  being  drawn  from  them.  It  is 
only  in  the  periods  1871-76  and  1889-91  that  the  changes  are  so 
rapid  in  the  two  curves  that  we  can  safely  exclude  other  con- 
siderations. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  wage  curve  (followed 
by  the  numbers  curve)  exhibits  fluctuations  very  much  in  agree- 
ment with  those  of  our  foreign  trade.  If  then  we  may  accept  it 
as  a  general  phenomenon  that  an  increase  in  wages  is  followed  by 
an  increase  in  numbers,  we  are  face  to  face  with  what  at  first  sight 
seems  a  paradox,  for  during  a  period  of  prosperity  trade  generally 
is  brisk,  and  nearly  all  occupations  are  flourishing ;  so  that  there 
won  Id  appear  to  be  no  reason  why  one  occupation  should  attract 
labour  to  the  extent  indicated  in  the  diagrams.  If  the  numbers 
thus  rise  in  one  industry,  so  should  they  in  others.  And  where 
are  they  to  come  from  ?  The  reason  is  that  the  mining  industry 
is  peculiar  in  respect  of  the  fluctuations  in  its  Wages.  Scarcely 
any  other  important  trade  exhibits  variations  which  can  be  com- 
pared to  those  in  coal  mining;  they  remain  much  steadier,  and 
change  very  little. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  actual  earnings  ought  to  have 
been  taken  rather  than  the  wages,  which  do  not  necessarily  re- 
present the  amount  received  by  the  workman.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  trustworthy  information  as  to  the 
actual  earnings,  and  in  the  second,  it  does  not  seem  easy  to  decide 
which  of  the  two  is  the  better  for  this  purpose.  Wages  may  per- 
haps be  looked  upon  as  the  '*  expectation  of  earnings."  By  this,  I 
mean  the  amount  which  a  man  may  expect  to  gain  per  week  or  per 
annum  according  to  the  rate  of  wages.     When  this  wage  is  fairly 
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constant  he  may  no  donbt  be  able  to  estimate  pretty  accurately 
what  his  earnings  will  come  to  in  a  week,  but  if  there  is  a  rise 
or  fall  of,  say,  20  per  cent,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  will  actually 
make  20  per  cent,  more  than  formerly ;  for  he  may  work  fewer  days 
in  the  week  and  take  moi-e  holiday,  or  his  fellow  workmen  may 
prevent  his  doing  more  than  what  they  consider  to  be  his  fair 
share.  Yet  to  an  outsider,  undecided  what  employment  to  look 
for,  wages  have  risen  20  per  cent.,  and  he  will  accordingly  apply 
for  work  at  this  rate,  although  he  may  perhaps  actually  make  but 
very  little  more  than  he  would  have  done  at  tbe  lower  rate.  But 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  nominal  rise  will  have  an  important 
effect  in  attracting  labour. 

When  work  is  proceeding  regularly,  it  probably  does  not  much 
matter  whether  we  draw  deductions  from  earnings  or  wages,  but 
at  irregular  periods,  such  as  during  a  strike,  there  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world.  The  nominal  rate  of  wages  may  remain, 
and  generally  does  remain,  constant  whilst  the  strike  is  actually  in 
progress,  but  the  earnings  are  of  course  ml.  The  effect  on  the 
numbers  is  extremely  difficult  to  appreciate.  I  have  an  example 
of  a  strike  in  the  fourth  diagram.  This  applies  to  Northumberland. 
Here  the  upper  line,  as  before,  indicates  the  course  of  wages  taken 
from  the  Reports  of  the  Labour  Commission.  The  dotted  line 
represents  the  actual  annual  earnings  as  estimated  by  Mr.  J.  Q-. 
Weeks  (see  Note,  p.  637),  a  witness  before  the  Labour  Com- 
mission.^  These  earnings,  although  estimated  generally  higher  than 
the  wages,  agree  very  closely  with  the  figures  of  Mr.  R.  Young, 
another  witness,  whose  estimate  indeed  is  slightly  above  that  of 
Mr.  Weeks.  During  the  year  1887,  there  took  place  in  Northum- 
berland a  strike  of  seventeen  weeks*  duration,  or  just  one- third 
of  a  year,  and  the  effect  of  this  is  shown  in  the  drop  in  the  dotted 
line.  The  strike  began  at  the  end  of  Janpary,  in  consequence  of  a 
proposed  reduction  of  12^  per  cent,  in  wages,  to  which  the  men 
were  after  all  obliged  to  submit  when  the  strike  ended  early  in 
June.  This  reduction  appears  in  the  wage  line.  Mr.  Weeks*  estimate 
of  the  earnings  in  that  year  is  just  about  two-thirds  of  the  amount 
earned  in  1886  and  in  1888,  from  which  the  deduction  might  be 
drawn  that,  had  there  been  no  strike,  the  earnings  would  have  been 
much  the  same  during  the  three  years  1886-7-8.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  numbers  in  1887  show  no  diminution,  but  that  a  slight 
decline  takes  place  in  1888,  apparently  following  the  fall  in  wages, 
and  subsequent  to  the  strike. 

We  unfortunately  do  not  possess  statistics  of  the  numbers 
employed  month  by  month,  and  merely  annual  statistics  do  not 

»  Parliamentary  Paper  C-6708,  iv,  questions  2893 — 94. 
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enable  na  to  draw  any  trustworthy  conclusions  from  the  slight 
fluctuations  in  the  numbers  in  1887  and  1888.  The  numbers  given 
represent  the  "  usual  number  employed  each  day "  during  the 
course  of  the  year,  and  we  cannot  consequently  ascertain  what  we 
really  require  to  know,  viz.,  the  number  of  persons  who  had  no 
other  employment  during  the  time  of  the  strike.  Some  persons 
might  perhaps  have  found  work  elsewhere  during  the  strike,  and 
might  or  might  not  return  on  its  termination.  We  have  no  clue  to 
guide  us  as  to  any  idea  of  the  number  of  these  persons. 

I  mentioned  above  that  the  fall  in  wages  in  Northumberland  in 
1887  might  very  probably  be  the  cause  of  the  excessive  increase  in 
Durham  in  1888.  A  comparison  between  Diagrams  I  and  IV  will 
show  that  in  the  latter  county  wages  remained  practically  constant 
in  1887  and  1888,  whilst  in  Northumberland  they  were  depressed 
12^  per  cent,  below  their  former  level.  We  should  thus  expect  to 
see  labour  being  drawn  away  from  the  northern  county.  So  far  as 
we  may  judge  from  the  annual  figures  of  the  numbers  employed, 
the  diagrams  bear  this  out,  since  in  1888  numbers  rise  in  Durham 
and  fall  in  Northumberland. 

The  last  few  paragraphs  lead  me  to  conclude  that  we  have  no 
sufficient  data  at  our  command  to  discriminate  between  the  effect 
of  the  earnings,  as  distinct  from  the  wages,  on  the  numbers 
employed.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  influence  of  the 
wages  in  attracting  labour  is  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  the 
earnings,  if  indeed  it  is  not  greater. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  estimates  of  earnings 
are  necessarily  more  or  less  supposititious,  and  that  much  le»s 
reliance  could  consequently  be  placed  on  deductions  drawn  from 
them  ;  whereas  the  movements  of  wages  ai'e  accurately  known. 

A  point  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  drawing  conclusions 
from  these  diagrams  is  that  the  curves  represent  money  wages,  and 
not  real  wages.  Prices  of  most  things,  have,  on  the  whole,  been 
reduced  during  the  period  under  review,  and  the  real  wages  of  the 
miners  are  consequently  somewhat  higher  during  the  later  years,  as 
compared  with  the  earlier  years,  than  the  diagrams  appear  to  show. 
The  fact  that  cottages  are  provided  in  the  North,  and  not  in  the 
South,  also,  does  not  produce  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  numbers 
in  the  northern  counties.  But  the  same  reasons  which  lead  me  to 
believe  that  nominal  wages  may  have  as  great  an  influence  on 
migration  as  the  actual  earnings — namely  the  tendency  of  the 
British  workman  (especially  when  young)  not  to  look  much 
beyond  the  fact  that  *'  wages  have  risen  " — leave  room  equally  for 
the  possibility  that  money  wages  are  of  as  much  importance  in 
attracting  labour  as  real  wages.  It  is  not  as  a  rule  until  the 
man   has   had    experience   of    the    conditions   of    life   in   a   new 
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district,  that  he  appreciates  the  difference  between  real  and  money 
wages. 

It  is  even  more  difficult  to  trace  the  influence  of  short  time, 
and  I  have  not  attempted  to  do  so.  It  is  not  sufficient,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  have  merely  the  annual  number  employed  in  order  to 
elucidate  the  effect  upon  migration  of  such  large  factors  afi  strikes ; 
and  a  still  more  minute  investigation  would  be,  required  if  we 
were  to  attempt  to  discuss  the  subtle  influence  of  short  time.  The 
Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  taken  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  by  asking  for  a  return  of  the  number  of  the 
employed  in  every  month.  It  may  possibly  prove  inconvenient  to 
those  who  are  called  upon  to  provide  such  a  return,  and  the  results 
may  prove  meagre,  but  if  we  can  only  have  continuous  returns  in 
a  few  districts,  or  even  for  a  few  collieries,  the  results  will  be 
valuable.  The  effect  of  the  Northumberland  strike  of  1887  on  the 
movement  of  the  population  might  perhaps  have  been  clearly 
brought  out  if  we  had  had  the  numbers  month  by  month ;  even 
although  the  data  for  February  to  May,  when  the  strike  was  in 
force,  were  omitted. 

Hours  of  labour  are  another  question  into  which  I  have  not 
entered.  Obviously,  ceteris  paribus^  shorter  hours  will  attract  a 
certain  amount  of  labour, .  but  how  far  they  compete  with  an 
increase  of  wages,  I  am  not  able  to  judge.  Everything  depends  on 
the  individual,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of 
individuals  are  content  to  work  as  little  as  possible  so  long  as  they 
have  enough  to  live  upon,  and  that  a  considerably  greater  wa^  for 
half  an  hour's  extra  work  will  have  no  charms  for  them.  I  believe 
that  this  remark  is  especially  applicable  to  coal  mining. 

I  should  have  liked  to  show  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  and 
as  in  these  diagrams  we  see  the  mining  industry  drawing  labonr 
to  itself  when  its  rate  of  remuneration  is  raised,  so  to  show  some 
other  occupation  from  which  labour  is  being  drawn  when  mining 
wages  rise,  or  in  fact  whenever  there  is  a  marked  difference  of 
level.  The  only  case  in  which  a  glimpse  of  the  other  side  could  be 
obtained  was  the  possible  migration,  investigated  above,  between 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  when  there  was  a  marked  diffei*ence 
in  the  level  of  wages  in  1888.  The  difficulty  is  perhaps  greatest  in 
the  case  of  agriculture.  There  is  very  little  doubt  that  manj  of 
the  new  hands  in  the  mines  have  been  drawn  from  the  farm,  but 
the  ''  rural  exodus "  as  it  has  been  called  is  a  more  general 
phenomenon  which  has  constantly  been  going  on  during  the  period 
under  review,  and  we  have  no  information  as  to  any  peculiar  fluctu- 
ations, if  they  existed,  in  the  agricultural  population  in  the  critical 
years  when  mining  wages  were  fluctuating  so  violently.  In  indus- 
trial districts,  such  as  those  in  the  north,  I  believe  that  these 
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"  migratory  miners  "  (if  I  may  call  them  so)  include  a  lar^e  number 
of  skilled  mechanics  who  divide  their  time  between  mining  and 
their  other  handicraft,  according  as  either  industry  offers  a  better 
chance  of  profit. 

Considering  finally  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  connection  between  the  two  curves  on  the  diaorrams,  they 
would  seem  to  convey  some  suggestions  as  to  the  law  of  the  supply 
and  demand  of  labour,  at  least  in  the  coal  mining  industry.  Tlie 
g^eat  correspondence  between  the  curves  of  wages  and  numbers 
justifies  the  conclusion,  as  is  indeed  recognised,  that  the  one 
depends  upon  the  other  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  it  would  seem 
that  it  is  the  numbers  which  depend  on  the  wages.  In  coming 
to  this  conclusion,  the  great  influence  of  the  sliding  scale  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  for  this  principle  is  everywhere  in  force, 
even  in  those  districts  where  a  scale  does  not  actually  determine 
the  rate  of  remuneration.  The  organisation  of  the  men  is  very 
complete,  and  they  are  strong  enough  to  obtain  an  advance  in 
wages  whenever  there  is  a  rise  in  prices.  Wages  then  now 
practically  depend  only  on  the  price  of  the  coal,  which  price 
is  regulated  by  the  demand  and  supply  of  that  mineral  (though 
efforts  are  often  made,  hitherto  without  much  success,  to  enhance 
the  price  by  diminishing  the  supply).  The  action  of  the  sliding 
scale  is  especially  important,  in  that  an  employer  cannot  lower 
the  rate  of  wages  when  the  number  of  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment is  very  large,  unless  there  is  a  corresponding  fall  in  the  price 
of  coal.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  he  afford  to  raise  wages  in 
order  to  attract  more  workers,  unless  the  price  of  coal  is  also 
raised.  These  considerations  seem  to  preclude  the  theory  that  the 
wages  depend  on  the  supply  of  labour,  and  that  an  employer  can 
control  the  number  of  his  men  by  lowering  wages. 

The  supply  of  labour,  in  coal-mining,  seems  now  to  have 
hardly  any  effect  in  settling  the  remuneration,  although  no 
doubt  it  would  have,  if  the  supply  were  limited.  But  there 
appear  to  be  now  sufficient  applicants  for  the  work  to  enable 
118  to  consider  the  supply  as  almost  constantly  in  excess  of  the 
number  required.  If  prices  rise,  the  mine-owner  can  generally 
increase  his  production  by  opening  inferior  seams,'  and  he  always 

'  In  ooal*mining  Uie  increased  numbers  are  for  the  most  part  set  to  extract 
coal  from  teams  which  cannot  be  worked  at  a  profit  when  prices  are  low.  As  the 
cost  of  production  thus  increases  with  tbe  quantity  produced  (in  so  far  »s  the 
extra  quantity  is  frum  infmor  seams)»  it  appears  fair  to  assume  that  the  numbers 
do  not  rise  so  much  as  they  would  do  if  an  increased  quantity  could  \>e  produced 
at  the  same  cost  per  unit,  and  that  the  full  effect  of  a  rise  of  wapres  in  attracting 
labour  is  not  brought  out  in  the  coal -mining  industry.  South  StafTordbliire 
represents  the  extreme  case  where  the  increased  difficulty  in  working  other  seams 
(or  their  greater  distance  from  the  pit's  mouth)  leaves  room  for  but  few  extra 
hands. 
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appears  to  be  able  to  secure  sufficient  labour  hj  tbe  rise  in  wages 
whicb  he  is  compelled  to  give,  not  becanse  he  wants  the  extra 
hands,  but  because  it  is  demanded  by  the  old  hands. 

The  conditions  prevailing  in  the  coal-mining  industry,  it  has 
been  pointed  out,  are  peculiar,  so  that  it  is  dangerous  to  generalise, 
and-  to  say  that  the  numbers  follow  the  wages  in  other  employ- 
ments. The  important  factor  appears  to  be  the  more  or  less 
complete  organisation  of  labour  in  the  industry.  In  the  more 
skilled  industries,  the  organisation  of  the  workmen  is,  generally, 
more  complete  than  in  the  unskilled,  and  the  trades  unions  are 
generally  more  powerful.  In  such  industries,  accordingly,  the 
men  are  better  able  to  enforce  their  demand  for  higher  wages 
when  prices  rise :  the  connection  between  wages  and  prices  is  more 
intimate  ;  the  supply  of  labour  is  of  less  importance,  and  there  is 
a  greater  tendency  for  the  numbers  to  follow  tbe  wages.  Whereas 
in  industries  where  there  is  less  combination  among  the  labourers, 
such  as  in  agriculture  (where  there  is  also  a  more  limited  supply 
of  labour),  the  number  of  persons  seeking  employment  is  of  much 
more  importance  in  settling  the  wages,  and  the  direct  dependence 
of  the  numbers  on  the  wages  is  much  less  evident. 


Note. — ^In  the  first  diagram  the  numbers  of  the  employed  in  the 
years  1871-73  have  been  partly  estimated.  To  get  at  the  numbers 
for  Durham  county,  to  which  area  the  wages  apply,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  add  together  the  numbers  for  North  Durham  and 
South  Durham;  the  first  forming  part  of  what  is  called  the 
Newcastle  district,  and  the  other  part  of  the  Durham  district. 
Only  since  1874  have  the  numbers  been  given  in  detail  for 
each  county  or  part  of  a  county.  For  tbe  years  1871-73  the  only 
figures  obtainable  are  for  the  Newcastle  district,  as  well  as  those 
for  South  Durham.  I  have  therefore  been  obliged  to  assume  that, 
of  all  those  employed  in  the  Newcastle  district,  about  two-fifths 
were  employed  in  North  Durham,  this  being  the  fairly  constant 
proportion  during  the  succeeding  years  1874-79.  Cumberland  and 
Northumberland  are  similarly  estimated.  The  South  Durham 
district  is  given  separately  in  the  former  years,  since  practically 
the  only  other  mines  included  now  in  the  Durham  district  are  the 
Cleveland  ironstone  miners,  which  before  1874  were  not  under  the 
Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act.  Consequently  only  the  numbers  in 
North  Durham,  i.e.,  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  have  been 
estimated,  and  the  error  in  the  estimated  numbers  for  1871-73 
cannot  amount  to  anything  like  i,ooo,  and  could  not  alter  the 
diagram. 
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The  totals  for  1871-72  exclude  also  ironstone  miners  and 
emales,  so  that  in  the  diagrams  an  estimated  number  has  been 
idded  on  these  two  accounts  to  those  given  in  Table  B.  Fortun- 
ately, both  these  causes  affect  only  slightly  the  districts  illustrated. 
Po  South  Stafford  have  been  added,  in  1871-72,  i,cx)0;  to  South 
^ales  1,500  (a  closer  approximation  is  useless,  as  it  would  be 
[uite  inappreciable  in  the  diagrams).  No  ironstone  is  raised  in 
he  counties  of  Durham  or  Northumberland,  and  but  little  in 
•oath  Stafford  and  South  Wales. 

The  number  of  ironstone  miners  and  of  females  in  1873  is  given 

follows : — 


Districts. 

Durham 

]N  orthumberland 

South  >taSbrd    .. 

„      Wales  

United  Kingdom 


Ironstone  Miners. 


1,090 


36,254 


Vemules. 


809 

1,433 

71»6 


6,204 


The  rates  of  wages  represent  the  amounts  paid  to  hewers, 
ind  are  from  tables  in  the  Report  of  the  Labour  Commusumy 
Gronp  **  A,"  Answers  to  Schedules^  Appendix,  [Parliamentary 
Paper,  C-6795,  vii],  bix)ught  up  to  date  where  nece.<isary. 

In  reducing  the  earnings  to  the  "level  of  1871 "  in  Diagram  IV, 
I  have  assumed  that  the  earnings  were  in  1879,  like  the  wages, 
21}  per  cent,  below  the  level  of  1871.  This  has  been  done  for 
convenience  only.  It  is  evident  that,  whatever  the  basis,  with 
every  rise  or  fall  in  the  earnings,  the  percentages  will  also  rise  or 
faU ;  the  amount  of  the  rise  or  fall  is  here  immaterial. 


APPENDIX.— Table  A. 

(1.)  Estimated  Earnings  per  Hewer  per  Annum  in  Northumberland. 

(Evidence  of  J.  0-.  Week§  before  Labour  Commission,  Q-roup  "  A." 
Vol.  I  [C-6708— iv].  Question  2893—4.) 
£ 


1877 
*78 
'79 

1880 
•81 
'82 
'88 


54 
53 
55 
56 
58 
61 

63 


1884 
*85 
'86 
'87 
'88 
'89 

1890 


£ 

60 

55 

54 

38» 

53 

66 

80 


*  Serenteen  weeks'  strike. 
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APPENDIX. 


Table  A,— Ratm  of  Wages. 


(2.)    DUBHAli. 

(3.)   South  Staffobdshibb  ajsj) 
East  Wobcbstbbshibb. 

Date. 

Wb{^s  per  Day, 
6  Houn. 

Above  or  below 
1871. 

Date. 

Wage*  per  Day 

(Thick 
Coal  Mioers). 

Abore  or  belov 
1864  or  1871. 

1871 

*.     d. 

Per  cnt. 

+  20 

1864,  July  .... 
'68,  May  .... 

*.    d. 
4    6 

4    " 

PercDt 

72,  Feb 

-  Il-I 

„      July... 

6     6i 

+  38 

'69,  Nov.  . . 

4    6 

.... 

1873,  Feb 

7    6i 

+  58*7 

71,  Sept 

5    - 

+  iri 

'74,  April... 

„      Nov 

1875,  April.... 

'76,  Feb 

»      Sept 

6    94 
6    2i 

5  lOi 

6  4i 
6    -i 

+  42-8 

+  30 

+  23*5 
+  14-86 

+    7"97 

'73,  Feb 

'74,  July  .... 

.,      Oct 

1875,  July  .... 

6    6 
4    6 
4    - 
8    6 

+   22-2 

—  in 

—  22-2 

1877,  April.... 

4    8i 

-  0-I3 

„      Nov 

4    - 

-  iri 

'79,  May  .... 

4    3*3 

-   8-87 

1876,  May  .... 

3    6 

—  22*2 

„     July.., 

4    2 

-10 

77,  Nov 

8    - 

-333 

1880,  Dec 

'82,  April... 

„      Aug 

„      Nov 

1883,  Feb 

4    3i 
4    51 
4    4-5 
4    51 

4     58 

-  7-76 

-  4*39 

-  5*5» 

-  4*39 

-  yi6 

'79,  May  .... 

.,     Nov 

»      I>ec 

1880,  Jan 

2  9 
8    - 

3  8 
8    6 

-388 
-33*3 
-27"7 
-  22-2 

„     July20« 

4    6k 

.... 

„      April.... 

8    8 

-27-7 

1884,  Aug 

4    H 

-  4*39 

„      June .... 

8    - 

-33-3 

'85,  May  ... 

4    5 

-   5*5 1 

1881,  Feb 

8    8 

-277 

'86,     „     ... 

4  ^ 

-   6-64 

„      April.... 

8    - 

-33-3 

'88,  Feb 

4    5 

-   5*51 

..      Oct 

8    8 

-27*7 

„      May.... 

4    4i 

-   664 

1882,  Jan.  ... 

8    4 

-  25-9 

»      Aug 

4    34 

-   776 

„      Oct 

8    8 

-i8-5 

„      Nov 

4    4i 

-   664 

1884,  June  .... 

3    4 

-  25-9 

1889,  Feb 

4    5 

-   6-51 

1889,  Feb 

8    8 

-i8-5 

»      Aug 

4  11 

+    3*49 

„      June .... 

8  10 

-14-8 

„      Dec 

5     6 

+  12-49 

„      Sept 

4    - 

-  ii-i 

1890,  March.. 

5    8 

■*-i7 

»      I>ec 

4    4 

-    3*7 

'91,  Jan 

5  11 

+  21*5 

1890,  April ..« 

4    8 

+    37 

*  Agreed  that  each  li  per  cent,  shall  vary  hewers'  wagres  frf.  per  shift. 
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(4.)  South  Walks. 

(5.)  NoBTHUMBERLAND  (Steam  Coal). 

Date. 

Above  nr  l>elow 
1879. 

Date. 

Waees  per  Day, 
6  Hourt. 

Above  or  below 
1871. 

1879,  December  . 

Per  cnt. 

+   5 

1871  

*.     d. 
6     1 

6    8i 

Per  cnt. 

'80,  February... 

'72,  February  .. 

+   10 

*81,July    

„      NoTember.. 
1882,  June    

+   7i 

+  IO 

+  '5 

>»    July   

1873,  March 

'74,  April  

„      October  .... 

8  -i 

9  U 
8    6i 

7    8 

+  3i 
+  50 
+  40 
+  z6 

*83,  NoTembcr.. 

+  i7i 

1875,  March 

7    -i 

+  16 

'85  March 

+  15 

'76,  February  .. 

6    6} 

+    8 

,•      July    

„      November.. 

1886,  March 

„      November.. 

1887,  March ^. 

+  12* 

+  io 

+    7i 

+   5 

*  +   2i 

„      October  .... 
1677,  December . 

'78,  November.. 

'80,  January  .... 

»     July 

1881,  April  

6    1 
5    8-9 
4    9-5 
4    8-1 
4    9-5 
4    81 

-12* 
-2li 

-  23-2 
-2li 

-  23-3 

'88,  November.. 

+   7i 

„     September. 

4    9-5 

-2li 

'89,  April  

„      May 

+  15 
+  i7i 

+  22i 
+  25 
+  32* 

1883,  March 

n      April  

„     July 

4  10-9 
4  10-2 

4  10-9 

5  0-4 
4  11-7 
4  10-9 

-  i9'3 

-  20*3 

-  193 

-  17-3 
-18-3 

-  19-3 

„      September 

„      October  .... 

1890,  January  .... 

„               W«UJ 

„      October  .... 

1884,  January  .... 

,1      April  

„      Mav 

+  46i 
+  50 
+  52* 

+  53* 
+  4^i 

„      October  .... 

4  11-7 

-i8-3 

-  i9-3 

-  20-3 
-2ii 

-  3t'i 

„      August   .... 

„      November.. 

1891,  February... 

„      May 

1885,  January  .... 
»      A.prU  

1886,  January  .... 

W,May    

'88,  November.. 
'89,  February  .. 
„      March 

4  10-9 
4  10-2 
4    9-5 
4    2-3 
4     5-2 
4    9-5 
4  10-7 

„      November.. 
1892,  January .... 

-  27-6 

-2li 

-  19*7 

„      February  .. 

„      April  

»      Juno    

„      August    .... 

+  40* 
+  40 
+  36i 
+  33* 
+  28* 

„      June    

„      September. 
„      December.. 

1890,  March 

„      July 

5  1-2 

6  3-3 

5  9 

6  1-3 
6    2-8 
6    3-6 

-  15-7 

-  13-4 

-  5'S 
+    04 

+      2*4 

+     3*3 

„      October  .... 

„      October  .... 

„      December.. 

+  22i 

1891,  February  .. 

6    2-8 

+     24 
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Table  B. — Persons  Employed  in  and  about  the  Mines  tinder  the  Coal  Mines  ReffuloUion  Ad 
in  each  Mining  Didtrict  atid  certain  Counties  of  the  United  Kingdon^ 


1  rroni  rn 

e  Annual 

Jteporut  0 

I  tne  ins 

pectors  or 

Mines.j 

1871.* 

1872.* 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1.  Cumberland  

4,400 
14,000 
17,600 

4,700 
15,500 
18,S00 

5,500 
1ff,000 
23,500 

5.678 
i8,8vo 
24,581 

6,508 
18,208 
25,354 

6,014 
18,727 

XAJOQX 

5,8:1 

18,527 

Durham,  North    

Northumberland  

1.  Newcastle  diAiriet  

36,000 

39,000 

47,208 

49,129 

50,070 

4S,754 

48,019 

2    Durham,  South 

45,ooo 

45.300 

53»334 
9.350 

55,683 
9.«45 

5«,576 
9,78« 

58.*65 
9,851 

56.430 
8,5^ 

York,  N.  Eiding  

2.  Durham  district 

— 

62,707 

65,541 

68,383 

68,281 

65,014 

3.  T  ancashire,  N.  and  E 

Ireland 

26,UO 

28,657 

31,882 
1.950 

32,828 
1,651 

33,006 
>.544 

30,382 
1.365 

29,344 

3.  MancheBter  district    ..,. 

— 

— 

33,832 

34,479 

34.550 

31,747  ,  ».«« 

4.  LancashirCi  W 

— 

— 

29.3H 

^9.5*2 

31,538 

30,193  ,  29,54* 

4.  Liverpool  district   

32,218 

34,000 

42,300 

43,6r)8 

45,136 

42,174  1  40^ 

6.  York,  E.  and  W.  Hidings 

— 

— 

57,523 

62,499 

62,190 

61,017 

60,594 

5.  Yorkshire  district  

38,600 

51,056 

67,659 

62,580 

62,459 

61.261 

60,777 

6.  Derbyshire    

— 

— 

28,123 
10,366 

30,480 
12,228 

30,097 
I2>713 

29,^86  1  i8p5^S 
13,605  !   i3J9« 

Nottinghamshire  

6.  Midland  district 

81,050 

39,285 

46,974 

52,379 

52,477 

52,348  i  50^ 

7.  N.  Staffordshire    

— 

— 

— 

20,756 

19.595 

18,561   1    17,95*  ; 

7.  Staffordshire,  N.  district 

21,200 

27.753 

80,621 

31,744 

30,056 

27,779     36,131 

8.  S.  Staffordshire 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

8.  Staffordshire,  S.  district 

31,000 

31,500 

36,829 

36,855 

35,668 

32.792     2S,7»  1 

9.  Monmouthshire    

— 

— 

— 

18,428 
2,874 

18,001 
2,629 

18,126      I7,8>» 

2,356  jj^ 

Glamorganshire  (part).... 

9.  South  Western  district 

26,881 

32,471 

35,852 

34.852 

34,136 

33.244  .  3L906 

10.  Glamorganshire  (other  "1 
part)  J 

— 

— 

— 

— 

41,678.  4^'^ 

10.  South  Wales  district 

37,960 

38,427 

46,564 

51,513 

51,248 

46,319      44ia2 

11.  Scotland,  East  

27,300 

30,000 

40,293 

43,348 

41,314 

40.832  j  »,» 

12.  Scotland,  West 

19,561 

20,639 

32,800 

32,751 

30,348 

29,045  '  ;rj»4 

Total  United  Kingdom.... 

370,881* 

418,088^ 

512,199 

538,829 

535,845 

514,532    4?i»l 

•  In  1871-72  ironstone  miners  and  females  are  not  included  in  the  returns,  and  Iwfaa* « 
also  pxcluded.    The  figures  in  italics  are  estimated  ;  see  Note,  p.  636. 
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Table  B.— Persons  Employed  in  and  about  Mines  under  Coal  Mines  Eegulatio9i  Act—Contd. 


1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1    CiiTnb6rland  

5»778 
18,036 
21,580 

5,809 
17,900 
22,153 

5»944 
18,528 

23,048 

6,175 
18,481 
22,740 

6,147 
19,529 
23,368 

6,368 
19,621 
23,793 

6,480 

Durham,  Nortli     

20,403 

Iifortliiiinberliiiid  

2^^,423 

1.  Newcastle  disfcrict  

45,394 

45,862 

47,520 

47,396 

49,044 

49,782 

52,306 

2.  Durham.  South 

52,889 
6,791 

491556 
7,159 

53,224 
7,972 

54,810 

55,969 

57,067 

56,533 

York.  N.  Kidine   

2.   Durhftw*  diiitriefc 

69,697 

56,734 

61,212 

62,947 

63,989 

65,310 

63,625 

8.  Lancashire,  N.  and  E 

Ireland  

29,789 
1,222 

30»757 
1,115 

30,977 
1,071 

31,673 
1,070 

31,607 
1,002 

32,466 
972 

31,919 
925 

3.  Manchester  district    .... 

31,011 

31,872 

82,048 

32,743 

32,609 

33,438 

32,814 

4,  Lancashire,  W 

29,380 

29,3 » 6 

29,246 

29,454 

30,397 

31,625 

31,730 

4.  Liyerpool  district   

39,024 

39,458 

39,454 

39,630 

40,495 

41,720 

41,905 

6.  York,  E.  and  W.  Eidings 

59,777 

60,087 

60,474 

60,531 

61,548 

63,248 

64,046 

5.  Yorkshire  district  

69,951 

60,221 

60,619 

60.644 

61,687 

68,388 

64,176 

6.  Derhyshire 

26,975 
»3,9" 

27,859 
14,231 

27,256 
13,592 

27,422 
14,044 

27.359 
14,335 

27,904 
15,286 

29,057 

Nofctinffhamshir©  ........... 

i';,333 

6.  Midland  district 

49,354 

50,923 

49,380 

49,979 

49,899 

52,118 

53,278 

7.  N.  Staffordshire    

16,908 

16,006 

15,580 

17,321 

18,267 

'7,993 

16,717 

7.  Slaffbrdshire,  N.  district 

24,601 

23,161 

22,852 

24,499 

25,355 

24.689 

23,277 

8.  8.  Staffordshire 

— 

20,106 

20,158 

20,575 

23,773 

21,063 

21,047 

8.  Staffordshire,  S.  district 

25,103 

23,555 

23,493 

23,806 

26,673 

23,782 

23,816 

9.  Monmouthshire    

17,117 

2,365 

>5»799 
2,389 

16,123 
2,337 

16,951 
2,199 

17,787 
2,244 

19.663 
2,292 

20,46 1 

Glamorganshire  (part).... 

2,389 

9.  South  Western  district 

30,874 

30,060 

29,811 

31,044 

31,672 

33,759 

34,945 

10.  Glamorganshire  (other  1 
part) / 

41,088 

44,692 

47,171 

50»i97 

51,601 

54.952 

57,615 

10.  South  Wales  district 

43,934 

47,964 

50,416 

53,452 

54,658 

58,195 

60,779 

11.  Scotland,  East 

40,908 

40,711 

41,276 

42,721 

42,420 

43,606 

45,082 

12.  Scotland.  West 

26,288 

26,289 

26,882 

26,616 

25,486 

24.886 

24,3  i3 

Total  United  Kingdom.... 

475,329 

476,810 

484,933 

495,477 

508,987 

514,933 

520,376 
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1886. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1.  Cumberland  

6,780 
19,712 
26,519 

6,715 
20,815 
25,018 

6,889 
20,463 
25.705 

6,467 
22,237 
25.202 

6,444 
22,692 
27,641 

7,133 
24,211 
30,041 

7,785 

26^33 
30.816 

7,624 
26,021 

Durhftm.  NortK     

Northumberland  

31,9^6 

1.  Newcastle  district  

53,011 

52,548 

53,057 

53,906 

56,777 

61,385 

65,a34 

66,511 

2.  Durham,  South 

55.729 

54.944 

55.4+5 

56,535 

58,620 

62,588 

66,155     65,149 

York.  N.  RidiuflT   

2    Durham  difftrict 

62,484 

60,903 

61,223 

62,422 

65,205 

69.198 

72,272 1  70.698 

3.  Lancashire,  N.  and  E 

Jrplf^nd    ....t-tr ,-T TT-- 

3i,6ao 
860 

31.767 
864 

31,466 
849 

31,701 
779 

33Hf38 
751 

'3S686 
772 

37,755     39.c^^ 
742 1       f ;8 

3.  Manchester  district    .... 

32,600 

32,63  L 

32,315 

32,480 

34,189 

36,458 

38,4971  39,«7 

4.  TAncashire.  ^^ 

32,251 

32,940 

33,887 

34,111 

34,896 

38,522 

40,798  1    12,^^7 

4.  Liverpool  district    

41,565 

42,245 

43,667 

44,262 

45,655 

50,796 

58,587'   55,215 

5.  York,  E.  and  W.  Ridings 

63,562 

65.734 

66,904 

66,895 

69,917 

76,776     82,037     86,565 

5.  Yorkshire  district  

63,677 

65,840 

67,015 

67,009 

70,0^ 

76,893  1  82,165  ,  96.7W 

fi    Derbvflhire       

29.924 
>  5.974 

30,018 
16,147 

29,737 
17,018 

31,168 
17,380 

32,285 
18,853 

35,148    38,162     40,1*2 

20,;Q0      21,C12       22.29; 

Nottinghamshire  

6   Midland  district 

55,163 

55.176 

55.898 

57,935 

61,279 

66,468    71.540    74.&^7 

7.  N.  Staffordshire    

15.545 

16,733 

» 5,503 

16,364 

17,046 

18,321  i   17,96;     18,^24 

7.  Staffordshire,  N.  district 

21,889 

22,769 

21,220 

22,348 

22,911 

24,143  .  23,988    24.4n 

8    S.  Staffordshire 

20,537 

19.457 

19.377 

19,692 

20,637 

22,4.21  ;  2*. coo     2;.c)0 

8.  Staffordshire,  S.  district 

23,137 

21,971 

21,727 

22,007 

23,244 

25,286  i  26,341     26,444, 

9.  Monmouthshire 

21,038 
2,305 

20,636 
2,016 

21,329 
2,278 

21,561 
2,303 

23.130 
2,401 

24,901 
2,631 

27,195     27,417! 
2,709       2,244 

Glamorganshire  (part) .... 

9.  South  Western  district 

35,659 

34,869 

35,991 

36,151 

38.154 

40,938 

43.568     42,61^ 

10.  Glamorganshire  (other  1 
part) ; 

58,588 

58,916 

59.781 

63,474 

69.756 

77,733 

1 
81.697     83,cji 

1            ' 

10.  South  Wales  district 

61,617 

62,209 

62.989 

67,164 

73,451 

81,872 

86,3oS     88jO^ 

11.  Scotland,  East  

46,022  1  46,557 

47,732 

46,734 

42,602 

46,819  j  50  2:^8     52.11^ 

12.  Scotland,  West 

23,908  1  22,252 

23.4t3 

22,527 

30,206 

32,977 

34  862     S6,89i 

Total  United  Kingclom... 

520,632  jOl9,970 

526,277 

534,945 

563,735 

613,233 

v48,450 

:66i30d 

District  Totals. — Besides  those  enumerated  in  the  bible,  the  districtp  inchiHe  also 
following  counties :— (2)    Westmoreland;     (4)   Anglesey,   Denbigh,   Flint;     (6)    Lincoln 
I^icester,   Warwick;    (7)    Cheshire,   Shropshire;    (8)    Worcester;    (9)    Brecon   (part).  ' 
Dorset.  Glou>>o9tor,  SoTncrset;  (10)  Brecon  (part.),  Carmarthen,  Pembroke. 
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The  Eleventh  United  States  Census.    By  Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter 
{Superintendent  of  the  Eleventh  Census). 

[Read  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  4th  Decambdr,  1894. 
]>r.  G.  B.  L0KGBTAP7,  F.R.C.P.,  Vice-PreBident,  in  ibe  ChairJ 

Your  President,  ia  his  able  and  suggestive  Inangiiral  Address, 
stated  that  one  of  the  functions  of  societies  snch  as  this  was  that 
of  criticising  Goyemment  work  and  of  making  suggestions  for  its 
improvement.  I  am  entirely  in  accord  with  this  idea.  It  is  the 
hope  therefore  of  advancing  the  stady  of  statistics  by  snch  criticism, 
rather  than  the  belief  that  I  have  anything  original  or  novel  to 
present,  that  has  prompted  me  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Boyal  Statistical  Society  some  of  the 
methods  of  census  taking  in  the  United  States.  I  am  sure  your 
distinguished  President  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  incumbent  of  the  office  which  I  had  the  honour  to 
fill  becoming  "sleepy"  so  long  as  rival  cities  "boom  towns'*  aUd 
the  unfettered  American  press  exists  to  disturb  his  slumbers. 
Believe  me  that  to  "stir  up  the  Government  departments" 
generally,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Census  in  particular,  and 
to  "suggest  additions,*'  is  with  us  by  no  means  the  exclusive 
prerogative  of  statistical  societies.  It  might  perhaps  more  appro- 
priately be  described  as  the  divine  right  of  the  newspapers,  which, 
as  a  rule,  make  it  as  lively  as  your  President  could  possibly  wish  for 
the  unfortunate  official  whose  totals  fall  short  of  popular  expectation 
and  estimates.  It  may  even  surprise  you  to  learn  that  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  last  United  States  census  was  held  almost  personally 
responsible  for  the  alleged  "  shortage  **  in  the  expected  64,000,000 
for  1890,  until  the  tabulation  of  the  children  under  10  years  of 
age,  showing  a  decrease  of  something  like  1,600,000  children, 
placed  the  responsibility  upon  the  people,  where  it  rightly  be- 
longed, and  not  upon  the  "defective  methods"  of  the  Census 
Office. 

The  population  under  10  years  of  age  in  1880  was  267  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population;  in  1890,  24*3  per  cent.  This  falling 
off  in  the  birth-rate  finds  corroboration  in  the  fact  that  the  size 
of  the  American  family  has  steadily  decreased  from  5*55  persons 
in  1850  to  4*93  persons  in  1890.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
certain  forces  and  tendencies  not  heretofore  felt,  or  at  least  not 
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heretofore  recognised,  in  our  national  life  are  beginning  to  affect 
the  reproductive  capabilities  of  our  people.  If  this  falling  ofE 
is  not  arrested,  and  the  gates  of  Castle  Garden,  as  they  have 
done  recently,  continue  to  swing  outward  rather  than  inward, 
the  close  of  the  decade  ending  in  1900  niay  even  be  more  dis- 
appointing to  those  who  believe  that  numerical  increase  is 
indicative  of  national  wealth  and  prosperity.  Whatever  the 
future  may  have  in  store  for  us  in  the  great  struggle  for  in- 
dustrial supremacy  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  the  rate  of  increase 
of  population  is  undoubtedly  diminishing.  There  are  many  causes 
for  this  diminution,  but  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  pnper  to 
even  enumerate  them.  The  accelerated  tendency  of  our  population 
towards  urban  life  has  undoubtedly  been  one  of  the  chief  causes, 
the  last  census  showing  that  30  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  now 
concentrated  in  cities  having  a  population  of  more  than  8,000. 

The  results  of  our  several  censuses  indicat.e  that  in  newly 
settled  territories  the  size  of  families  is  small  at  first,  but  increases 
steadily  as  settlement  goes  on.  When  the  population  becomes 
more  or  less  urban  in  character  the  maximum  is  reached,  followed 
by  a  constantly  receding  average — a  receding  average  accentuated 
by  the  fact  that  in  a  city  like  New  York  only  i6|  per  cent,  of  the 
population  live  in  houses  having  10  persons  or  less,  while  83^^  per 
cent,  of  its  entire  population  are  herded  in  tenements,  and  flats, 
and  various  other  dwellings  having  more  than  10  occupants. 

New  York  City  is  a  pre-eminently  gloomy  example  of  crowding 
a  large  population  in  a  small  number  of  dwellings,  the  neighbouring 
City  of  Brooklyn  coming  next,  immediately  followed  by  Cincinnati, 
Jersey  City,  and  Chicago,  in  all  of  which  places  the  size  of  the 
family  is  rapidly  decreasing.  In  Philadelphia,  where  we  find  the 
reverse  conditions  to  New  York,  the  size  of  the  family  has  only 
slightly  diminished,  and  the  average  size  is  greater  than  the 
average  for  the  country. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  Act  of  March,  1889,  under 
which  the  Eleventh  United  States  Census  was  taken,  is  that 
authorising  the  Superintendent  to  appoint  as  many  experts  and 
specialists  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  required  to  carry  on  the 
numerous  and  varied  inquiries  with  which  the  Census  Office  is 
burdened.  It  is  true  that  the  compensation  of  such  experts  is 
limited  to  a  small  sum,  and  actual  necessary  travelling  expenses, 
but  this  does  not  deter  a  man  who  is  keen  and  enthusiastic  on  Iua 
subject  from  taking  advantage  of  an  opportunity  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation which  is  sure  to  add  to  his  knowledge  and  reputation. 
Under  this  section  of  the  law  I  was  able  to  enlist  men  of  reputa- 
tion as  statisticians  and  publicists  who  took  up  the  work,  giving, 
of  course,  as  much  attention  to  it  as  they  could  spare  from  their 
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regular  pursuits.  The  Census  OfiSce  could  not  claim  the  entire 
services  of  well-known  experts,  hut  they  were  retained,  and,  when- 
ever required,  the  Office  was  entitled  to  their  experience  and 
knowledge.  In  the  employment  of  experts  of  this  class  it  was,  of 
course,  understood  that  the  reports  compiled  under  their  direction 
should  have  the  name  of  the  compiler  on  the  title  page.  Nor,  as 
a  rule,  is  it  expected  that  men  of  the  type  refen*ed  to  should  take 
a  personal  supervision  of  their  office  force.  In  most  cases  I  en- 
deavoured to  furnish  an  experienced  routine  man  who  would  act 
as  chief  of  the  division  and  prepare  the  detail  work  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  of  the  expert,  after  approval  hy  the  Super-  . 
intendent. 

In  this  way  we  were  able  to  call  in  such  specialists  as  Dr.  John 
S.  Billings,  our  best  authority  on  vital  statistics ;  Professor  Henry 
C.  Adams,  of  Ann  Arbor  College,  the  railway  specialist;  S.  N.  D. 
North,  of  Boston,  the  well-known  authority  on  the  textile  trades ; 
Henry  Gannett,  the  geographer;  Dr.  Henry  K.  Carroll,  of  New 
York,  the  authority  on  statistics  of  churches;  Dr.  Frederick  H. 
Wines,  of  Illinois,  who,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  distinguished 
father,  has  become  one  of  the  first  authorities  on  pauperism  and  ' 
crime ;  Frank  B.  Williams,  a  most  intelligent  student  of  the  sta- 
tistics of  manuf  acta  res ;  Dr.  David  T.  Day,  the  mining  expert  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey;  Bichard  P.  Bothwell,  the 
gold  and  silver  specialist,  and  author  of  a  work  on  the  subject  of 
great  statistical  value ;  Thomas  Donaldson,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
has  made  a  life  study  of  the  Indians  on  every  reservation  ;  Henry 
Bower,  the  chemist ;  James  M.  Swank,  the  authority  on  iron  and 
steel,  and  a  score  of  other  men  less  generally  known,  but  who 
have  been  more  or  less  brought  into  prominence  by  the  character 
of  their  statistical  work  on  the  Eleventh  Census,  and  whose  final 
report  gives  them  a  position  in  the  statistical  world.  I  refer  to 
such  men  as  George  K.  Holmes  and  John  S.  Lord,  who  success- 
fully concluded  the  unique  inquiry  into  individual  mortgages; 
J.  K.  Upton,  who  has  taken  a  decided  step  in  advance  in  the 
treatment  of  public  debts,  and  has  completed  an  exhaustive  inquiry 
into  local  finance  of  every  description;  Thomas  J.  Vivian,  of 
California,  who  gives  us  a  long  needed  and  valuable  report  on 
Coastwise,  Lake,  and  Biver  Commerce ;  William  C.  Hunt,  trained 
by  Carroll  D.  Wright,  in  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
who  had  charge  of  the  tabulation  of  population  statistics  by 
the  Hollerith  punched  card  and  electrical  counting  system;  and 
William  A.  King,  who,  by  the  use  of  this  machine,  compiled  the 
vital  statistics  for  1890.  The  employment  in  this  work  of  men  of 
the  class  above  mentioned  made  it  possible  to  divide  the  work  into 
the  following  twenty-five  divisions  : — 
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Saperintendent,  chief  clerk,  assistant  chief  clerk. 

First  Division. — ^Appointments. 

Second  Division. — Disbursements  and  accounts. 

Third  Division. — Geography. 

Fourth  Division. — Population. 

Fifth  Division, — Vital  statistics. 

Sixth  Division. — Church  statistics. 

Seventh  Division. — Educational  statistics. 

Eighth  Division. — Panpeiism  and  crime. 

Ninth  Division. — ^Wealth,  debt,  and  taxation. 

Tenth  Division. — National  and  State  finances. 

Eleventh  Division. — Farms,  homes,  and  mortgages. 

Twelfth  Division. — Agriculture. 

Thirteenth  Division. — ^Manufactures. 

Fi>urteenth  Division. — Mines  and  mining. 

Fifteenth  Division. — Fish  and  fisheries. 

Sixteenth  Division. — Transportation. 

Seventeenth  Division. — Insurance. 

Eighteenth  Division. — Printing  and  stationery. 

Nineteenth  Division. — Statistics  of  special  classes. 

Twentieth  Division. — Supervisors'  correspondence. 

Twenty^jirst  Division. — Alaska. 

Twenty-second  Division. — Statistics  of  Indians. 

Twenty 'third  Division. — Social  statistics  of  cities. 

Twenty-fourth  Division. — Accounts,   farms,    homes,  and 
mortgages. 

Twenty-fifth  Division. — Revision  and  results. 
This  method  gives  just  the  sort  of  individuality  to  the  work 
which  Lord  Farrer  said  in  the  address  referred  to  was  so  necessary 
to  successful  statistical  inquiry.  I  never  stopped  to  inquire  the 
economic  views  of  these  gentlemen.  Some  of  them,  like  Mr.  GKffen, 
entertain  decided  views  on  free  trade,  and  others,  perhaps,  are  mis- 
guided protectionists  like  myself.  This  I  do  know,  that  all  of 
them  laboured  for  a  purpose,  with  distinct  notions  of  the  subject 
in  hand.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  we  have  here  a 
combination  of  Government  statistical  work  with  the  work  of 
individuals.  Within  the  limits  of  a  given  appropriation,  and 
subject  to  certain  agreed  methods  of  treatment,  necessary  to  avoid 
confusion  and  insure  uniformity,  these  gentlemen  were  free  to 
carry  on  their  respective  investigations  in  their  own  way,  and 
arrive  at  their  own  conclusions.  It  is  gratifying  to  inform  you 
that,  while,  as  I  have  said,  the  Census  Office  proper  was  con- 
demned for  falling  short  of  the  popular  estimate  of  population,  no 
fault  whatever  has  been  found  with  what  wo  term  the  "special 
"  work." 
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Statesmen  of  the  orthodox  English  school  of  political  economy 
woold  come  to  my  office  and  study  the  results  arrived  at  by 
experts  who  entertained  entirely  opposite  opinions.  The  perfect 
fairness  of  the  statistical  figures  was  never  called  in  question. 
Indeed,  the  Census  Department  in  the  United  States,  with  its 
council  of  statisticians,  representing  decided  and  varied  schools 
of  economic  thought,  may  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  the  council 
of  a  statistical  society  with  a  fund  of  two  millions  sterling  to 
carry  on  useful  investigations.  If  this  individuality  were  not 
injected  into  the  work,  the  result  would  simply  be  a  vast  mass  of 
undigested  figures,  which,  unlike  Merlin's  mysterious  volumes, 
even  the  authors  would  not  understand,  and  which  would  abso- 
lutely mislead  rather  than  elucidate  the  problems  confronting  us 
and  our  newer  civilization. 

In  less  intelligent  and  trained  hands  than  those  of  Mr.  Holmes 
or  Mr.  Lord,  what  would  have  become  of  the  demand  of  Congress 
to  investigate  and  report  on  the  individual  mortgage  debt  of  the 
United  States?  Who  but  a  Dr.  Billings,  whose  life  has  been 
dedicated  to  the  study  of  the  national  health  and  the  physical 
condition  of  the  people,  could  have  brought  together  results  from 
such  varied  sources  and  so  wide  a  range  of  conditions  P  Results 
which  will  be  of  as  much  value  to  us  in  shaping  State  and 
municipal  legislation  as  the  inquiries  conducted  by  your  late 
President,  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  concerning  the  condition  of  the 
dependent,  defective,  and  delinquent  classes  of  England.  With 
less  experience  and  enthusiasm  than  displayed  by  Dr.  Carroll,  we 
could  not  have  hoped  for  the  most^  exhaustive  and  probably  most 
accurate  report  on  the  Religious  Societies  of  the  United  States : 
a  work  that  stands  unique  and  alone  so  far  as  our  country  is 
concerned,  as  all  other  attempts  to  collect  this  data  had  been 
lamentable  failures. 

In  the  same  way  the  individual  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Donaldson 
has,  through  the  Eleventh  Census,  given  us  the  two  most  vain* 
able  reports  ever  made  on  the  condition  of  the  North  American 
Indians.  These  reports  have  been  modernised  by  something  like 
2,000  photogi-aphic  illustrations,  thus  laying  before  Congress  facts 
which  have  already  influenced  legislation  on  this  difficult,  bat  as 
»  rale  iion-pai'tisan,  question.  Of  course  these  gentlemen  have 
vtetps ;  but  I  heartly  agree  with  Lord  Farrer  that  they  are  none 
the  worse  for  that.  In  statistical  investigations  my  experience 
has  led  me  to  shun  the  man  without  individual  views.  He  is  too 
apt  to  wander  all  over  space  for  his  materials,  and  when  the  hour 
arrives  to  come  down  to  the  hard  road  of  published  results,  he  is 
as  far  from  conclusions  as  the  day  he  started.  We  have  had 
several  costly  experiments, both  in  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Censuses, 
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with  the  hneless  or  viewless  statistician,  and  have  invariably  found 
him  both  expensive  and  dangerous.  I  will  not  weary  yon  by 
giving  you  further  illustrations,  though  the  list  is  by  no  means 
exhausted.  Oar  experience  in  the  United  States  teaches  that  some- 
thing besides  dry  bones  is  required  of  the  statistician.  Statistics 
to  be  of  value  and  of  human  interest  must  be  composed  of  flesh 
and  blood  as  well  as  of  bone,  and  even  a  little  latter  day  economic 
truth  by  way  of  raiment  is  by  no  means  objectionable  to  broad 
minded  thinkers  and  statesmen. 

The  character  and  range  of  the  work  required  by  law  of  the 
TTnited  States  Census  Bureau  outside  of  population  would  make 
it  simply  impossible  to  do  it  without  the  aid  of  experts.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  criticising  in  any  way  the  methods 
of  the  English  census,  which  are  no  donbt  entirely  adequate  when 
the  scope  of  the  work  required  by  your  censns  law  is  considered. 
I  doubt  the  advisability  of  adding  all  these  inquiries  to  what 
may  be  termed  the  census  proper.  Onr  system  has  its  weakness 
as  well  as  its  strength.  The  fundamental  weakness  is  in  the 
fact  that  the  office  is  not  permanent.  Worse  than  this,  we 
have  neither  the  trained  experts  in  the  permanent  civil  service 
as  you  have,  nor  the  registrars  of  births  and  deaths  to  call  upon 
to  help  in  the  matter.  On  the  morning  of  17th  April,  1889, 
the  Bureau  did  not  exist.  At  noon  on  that  day  the  President 
handed  me  a  commission,  and  when  I  took  my  oath  of  office, 
the  Census  Office  was  ushered  into  existence.  The  result  of 
that  day's  labour  was  the  appointment  of  a  chief  clerk  and 
a  messenger  boy.  From  this  the  office  was  enlarged  until  we 
occupied  ten  different  buildings,  and  employed  3,000  clerks,  2,500 
special  agents,  1 50  experts,  and  when  the  enumeration  was  in  pro- 
gress, had  an  army  of  50,000  on  the  pay  rolls.  To  organise  such  a 
force  out  of  the  floating  material  available,  I  think  you  will  admit, 
is  not  altogether  a  satisffiwitory  task.  "With  the  single  exception 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  where  we  utilized  the  excellent 
Bnreau  of  Statistics  by  appointing  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  Super- 
visor of  Census  for  the  State,  we  have  no  officials,  no  trained 
enumerators  to  call  upon.  Each  of  the  half -hundred  States  and 
territories,  including  Alaska,  has  to  be  taken  up  separately,  studied 
from  a  geographical  point  of  view,  divided  into  supervisor  districts, 
and  subsequently,  by  the  aid  of  the  175  census  supervisors  which 
the  law  allows  for  the  entire  country,  divided  into  convenient 
enumerator  districts. 

Success  therefore  largely  depends  upon  securing  at  Washington 
the  services  of  as  many  as  possible  of  the  experts,  special  agents, 
chiefs  of  divisions,  and  high  grade  clerks  who  took  part  in  the 
preceding  censns.     This  is  not  an  easy  matter,  for  naturally  the 
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best  trained  rontine  men  have  obtained  permanent  employment 
either  in  other  departments  of  the  Government,  from  which  they 
cannot  be  spared,  or  in  business  offices.  While  onr  system  of  census 
taking  is  flexible  enough  when  it  is  once  set  in  motion,  the  weak- 
ness of  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  each  succeeding  census  must  be 
begun  all  over  again,  and  built  up  by  entirely  different  hands.  In 
my  own  case  it  happens  I  was  associated  with  my  eminent 
predecessor,  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  in  the  Tenth  Census,  and 
by  the  aid  of  as  many  of  my  former  colleagues  as  could  be  induced 
to  take  up  the  work  again,  endeavoured  to  follow,  as  far  as  practic- 
able, along  the  same  general  lines.  The  abandonment  of  the  Census 
Office  at  the  completion  of  each  decennial  census  involves  the 
scattering  of  the  experts,  chiefs  of  divisions,  trained  in  the 
handling  of  great  masses  of  statistics,  thereby  losing  the  benefit 
of  proved  and  tested  methods,  of  carefully  determined  principles, 
of  comparisons  and  analysis,  which  to  my  mind  are  the  prime 
essentials  in  detei*mining  the  value  of  Governmental  statistics. 

It  is  true,  as  I  have  said,  the  threads  may  be  gathered  together 
again;  but  each  decennial  census  office  is  a  law  unto  it«elf.  Huw- 
ever  much  it  may  respect  the  traditions  of  its  predecessors,  it  is 
at  liberty  to  ignore  them,  revise  them,  to  destroy  them,  and  it  is 
certain  to  more  or  less  confuse  them.  While  there  may  be  little 
danger  when  the  chief  of  the  census  is  imbued  with  the  scientific 
spirit,  and  informed  as  to  the  practical  uses  of  statistics,  yet  in 
the  nature  of  things  the  failure  to  preserve  complete  records,  and 
the  setting  of  strange  hands  to  work  ab  initio^  must  be  recognised 
as  out  of  harmony  with  the  exact  science  which  the  gathering  and 
study  of  statistics  has  become.  The  danger  and  the  disadvantage 
of  this  part  of  our  system  of  census  taking  will,  in  my  opinion, 
increase  as  the  country  grows,  and  the  decennial  burden  its  growth 
imposes  upon  the  Census  Office  becomes  more  crushing ;  and  there 
-will  come  a  time  when  this  system,  yoked  to  the  constantly 
increasing  scope  and  number  of  schedules  demanded,  will  break 
down  of  its  own  weight. 

Avoiding  as  far  as  possible  detail,  I  shall  now  call  your 
attention  to  the  schedule  as  it  was  finally  adopted  for  the  Eleventh 
Census.  As  this  is  a  matter  of  fundamental  importance,  you  may 
feel  assured  it  was  not  adopted  without  serious  consideration  by 
the  statisticians  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  it.  I  herewith 
siibmit  a  copy  of  our  schedule : — 
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FORM  OF   SCHEDULE  USED  BY   ENUMERATORS  FOR  TAKING 
THE    ELEVENTH    CENSUS  (size  of  Schedule  13^  x  11^  in.). 

FAMILY  SCHEDULE—I  TO  10  PERS^ONS.  Ofnut) 

Eleyenth  Censns  of  the  United  StAtee. 

Snperviior's  district  Xo. .  — — ^ 

EnameraUon  districl  No. .  Schedule  No.  1. 

POPULATION  AND  SOCLAL  STATISTICS. 

Name  of  city,  town,  township,  precincl,  district,  beat,  or  other  \ Count v Statji 

miuor  ciril  division.  J  '  v«unij .  ,   owic. 

Street  and  No. : ;   Ward :  — ;   Name  of  InstitaUon : 


Enumerated  by  me  on  the day  of  June,  1890. 



— 

— 

A.— Number     of 
dwelling  house 
in  the  order  of 
visitation. 

B.— Number     of 
families  in  this 
dwelling  house. 

C-NumlHsr     of 
persons  in  this 
dwelling  house. 

D.— Number     of 
family    in    the 
order  of  vistu- 
tion. 

E.— Number     of 
persons  in  this 
famUy. 

iRquniEs. 

1 

9 

8 

4 

8 



1 

Christian  nnnie  in  tuU  and  initial  of  middle 
name. 

Surname. 



9 

Whether  a  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine  during  the 
civil  war  (U.  8.  or  Conf.),  or  widow  of  such 
person. 

s 

Relationship  to  head  of  family. 

4 

Whether  white,    black,    mulatto,    auadroon, 
octoroon,  Chinese,  Jnpnnese,  or  Indian. 

S 

Sex. 

• 

e 

Age  at  nearest  birthday,    if  under  one  year, 
give  age  in  months. 

T 

Whether  single,  niarrifd.  widowed,  or  divorced. 



H 

Whether   married   during   the    census  year 
(June  1,  1889.  to  Mnv  31. 1890). 

• 

Mother  of  how  many  children  and  number  of 
these  children  living. 

lO 

Wuce  of  birth. 

11 

Place  of  birth  of  father. 

19 

Place  of  hirili  of  mother. 

18 

Number  of  years  in  the  United  States. 

14 

Whether  naturalized. 

IS 

Whether  naturalitation  papers  have  been  taken 
out. 

1« 

Profession,  trade,  or  occupation. 

IT 

Months  unemployed  during  the  census  year 
(June  1, 1889,  to  May  31. 1890.) 

IS 

Attendance  at  school  (in  months)  during  (he 
CpnuuB  yenr  (June  1,  1889,  to  Mhv  31,  1890). 

lO 

Able  to  rend. 

«o 

Able  to  write. 

31 

Able  to  speak  English.    If  not, 'the  langUMge 
or  dialect  spoken. 

99 

Whether    saifering   from    acute   or   chronic 
diseHse,  with   name  ot  diseafe  and  length 
of  time  nfflicted. 

98 

Whether  defective  in  mind,  sight,  henring,  or 
speech,  or  whether   crippled,  maimf-d.  or 
deformed,  with  name  of  clf-fert. 



-  - 

94 

Whether  a  prisouer,  convict,  homeless  child, 
or  pauper. 

95 

>upplemeutal  schedule  and  page. 

To  ENUXEEATORS :  See  inoiitries  numbered  26  to  80.  inclusive,  on  the  second  page  of  this  schedule.     These  iaquiries 
must  be  made  concerning  each  umily  and  tach  farm  \isited. 
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IlfftUIRIKS. 

•     1     ' 

S 

• 

.• 

1 

9 

;  tlinsiiAii  tiuiii«  111  mil  Hiid  iiiiiuii  o{  iiiidUle 
lumr. 

'  Snrnaoe. 

'  Whether  a  soldur,  aHilnr,  ax  lUHrine  during  the 
civil  var  (U.S.  or  Couf.),  or  widow  of  sucli 
penoii. 



RcUtionship  tn  heud  nt  family. 

i 

4 
ft 
• 

WhetJier   arhiie,    IiImcK,    tuulatto,    qiiadiooii, 
octoroon,  Chinese.  Jnpan«-8«,  or  Indian. 

Sex. 

1      ^ 



1  Age  at  Ileal eai  liirthday.    If  uuUer  one  year, 
pve  a|;e  in  nioiithn. 

f 
M 

i  Whetlier  single,  married,  HidoweU,  or  divorced. 

'  Whether  married   during    the   census  yeac 
(Jane  1, 1»i9.  to  BJay  Sl.  1890). 

• 

Mother  of  hov  many  cliildreu  and  number  ol 
these  children  living. 

!• 

}t\juet  of  birth. 

11 

Plim  of  birth  of  father. 

'  It 

Place  of  birth  of  mother. 

n 

Knmber  of  years  in  the  United  Smtcs. 

14 

Whether  naturaliied. 

u 

* 

Whether  naturalization  papers  have  been  taken 
<wt. 

M 

Profession,  trade,  or  occupation. 

IV 

(June  1.1^,  to  May  81,  1890). 

1 

,^ 

Attendance  at  8ch<iol  (in  months)  duriug  the 
census  year  (June  1,  lb8y,  to  May  31, 1890). 

l« 

Able  to  read. 

_ 



t» 

Able  to  vrite. 

! 

tl 

Able  to  speak  Knglish.    If  not,  the  language 
or  riialect  spoken. 

1 

WheUicr    aniteriug    iruiii    acuir    or    ciirunic 
disease,  with  name  of  disease  and  length 
of  time  afflicted. 

li 

Whether  defective  in  mind,  si^ht,  bearing,  or 
speech,  or  ahether   crippled,   maimed,  or 
deformed,  aith  name  of  defect. 

_ 

Whether  a  prisoner,  convict,  homeless  child, 
or  pauper.                                                        | 



% 

1 

• 

Is  the  home  you  live  in  hired,  or  is  it  owned  by  the  head  or  by  a  member  of  the  family  ? 

If  owned  by  bead  or  member  of  family,  is  the  h 

ome  free  from  mortgage  incumbrance? 

^ ,  If  the  head  of  family  in  a  fnniier.  is  the  furni  « 
■  1      by  him  «r  by  a  uicmber  of  hi«  fnmily  ? 

hich  he  cultivates  hired,  o 

r  is  it  owned 



1 

If  owned  by  hcail  or  nicmlier  of  family,  is  the  farm  free  from  mort^n^e  inri 

nibrance  P 

If  the  home  or  farm  is  owned  by  lirud  ur  member  ot  family,  and 
mortttaged.  give  the  p(  st  office  address  of  owner. 

X 


to  BUVSRATOM;  The  inquiries  numbered  36  to  30,  inclusive,  must  be  made  concerning  each  family  and  eacli  farm 
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Compared  with  tlie  householders'  form  or  schedule  used  by 
your  census  anthorities  for  England  and  Wales  (a  copy  of  the 
questions  in  which  I  also  present  as  part  of  this  paper*),  it  seems 
a  formidable  document.  It  is  doubtful  if  you  could  ever  in 
England  induce  your  householders  to  fill  such  a  schedule  up  and 
have  it  ready  on  a  given  day. 

When  I  tell  you  that  each  enumerator,  besides  this  schedule, 
was  armed  with  half-a-score  special  supplementary  schedules, 
which,  under  certain  circumstances,  would  have  to  be  filled  out, 
you  will  appreciate  how  impossible  your  simpler  and  more  direct 
system  would  be  with  us.  Take  this  schedule  for  instance.  If  the 
person  reported  he  was  a  soldier,  the  enumerator  must  obtain  certain 
additional  facts  called  for  by  the  law  in  relation  to  veterans  of  the 
civil  war.  If  he  happened  to  be  a  farmer,  the  agricultural  schedule 
must  be  filled  out.  If  a  manufacturer,  and  the  locality  was  not  with- 
drawn from  the  enumerator  (I  will  explain  this  further  along,  as 
you  will  see  it  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  conclusions),  a 
special  schedule  must  be  filled  out.  If  the  person  was  defective  in 
mind,  sight,  hearing,  or  speech,  additional  facts  on  a  supplementary 
schedule.  If  his  morals  only  were  defective,  and  he  was  a  prisoner, 
convict,  homeless  child  or  pauper,  he  likewise  becomes  an  object 

1  Questions  pat  in  the  English  Schedule  (an  exact  copy  of  the  schedule  is 
given  in  the  Journal  for  June,  1894,  opposite  p.  358): — 

1.  NAME  and  SURNAME. — No  JPersotu  ABS^yT  on  the  yighi  of  Sundaif, 
April  hth,  to  he  entered  here ;  bxcbpt  those  toko  may  he  TSAVELLiira  or  out  ai 
Work  during  that  night  (and  are  not  elsewhere  returned),  and  who  Retukn 
Home  on  Monday,  Apbil  6th.  Write  after  the  Name  of  the  Head  of  the 
Family,  the  Names  of  his  Wife,  Children,  and  other  Relatives;  then  Visitors, 
Boorderii,  and  Servants. 

2.  RELATION  to  Head  of  Famay.— State  whether  Head,  or  Wife,  Son, 
Daughter,  or  other  ReLitive,  Visitor,  Boarder,  or  Servant. 

3.  CONDITION  as  to  Marriage.— Write  either  "  Married/*  "  Widower,*' 
"  Widow**  or  ** Single"  opposite  the  Names  of  all  Persons,  except  Young 
Children. 

4   SEX. — Write  "M**  opposite  Males,  and  *'F**  opposite  Females. 

6.  AGE  Last  Birthday. — For  Infante  under  One  Tear,  state  the  Age  in 
Months,  writing  "  Under  1  Month**  "1  Month,**  «*2  Months,**  Ac. 

6.  PROFESSION  or  OCCUPATION.— 5«/brc^/tn^  up  Columns 6,  7,S,and 
9,  gou  are  requested  to  read  carefullg  the  Special  Instructions  printed  on  th^ 
other  side,  7.  Employer.  8.  Employed.  9.  Neither  Employer,  nor  Employed, 
but  working  on  own  account. 

10.  WHERE  BORN. — Opposite  the  Names  of  those  bom  in  England  and 
Wales,  write  the  CorNTY,  and  Tows  or  Pabish.  If  bom  in  SobTLAND, 
Ibsland,  the  British  Colonies  or  the  East  Indies,  state  the  Country  or 
Colony.  If  BOEN  in  Foeeign  Pabts,  write  the  particular  State  or  Country; 
and  if  also  a  Bbitish  Subject,  add  *' British  Subject,**  or  "NaturaUted  British 
•*  Subject  •**  as  the  case  may  be. 

11.  If  (1)  Deaf  and  Dumb,  (2)  Blind,  (3)  Lunatic,  Imbecile,  or  Idiot. — 
Write  the  precise  Infirmity,  if  any,  opposite  the  name  of  the  Person ;  and  if  the 
Infiraiiry  dates  from  childhood,  add  *'from  Childhood,**  Do  not  use  such  a 
general  term  as  "Afflicted  **  or  "Infirm,** 
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for  a  special  scHednle,  while  if  his  only  delinqnencj  was  a  mortgage 
on  his  home,  his  fall  post  office  address  was  taken  down  with  great 
care.  For  each  of  the  extra  or  special  schedules  the  ennmerator 
was  paid.  If  a  man  happened  to  he  an  old  soldier,  hlind,  a 
cripple,  and  a  farmer,  he  at  once  hecame  an  object  of  more  than 
ordinary  importance  to  the  ennmerator,  and  a  citizen  with  whom  he 
could  profitably  afford  to  spend  half-an-honr,  or  even  an  honr,  if 
the  man's  family  was  large,  and  some  of  the  children  weak-minded 
or  deformed.  Thus  burdened  with  a  heavy  population  schedule, 
handicapped  by  numerous  special  and  supplemental  schedules,  and 
with  a  somewhat  formidable  book  of  instructions,  the  American 
census  enumei*ator  undoubtedly  did  a«  well  as  he  could  under  the 
circumstances.  At  the  best  he  was  the  average  man  temporarily 
out  of  work,  or  at  least  willing  to  undertake  rather  a  disagreeable 
job  for  small  pay ;  at  the  worst  he  was  a  ne'er-do-well,  anxious  to 
get  something  out  of  the  Government,  and  give  in  return  as  little  as 
possible.  I  can  safely  say  that  if  the  census  law  had  not  made  it 
a  penal  offence  to  accept  the  place  of  enumerator  and  then  resign 
unless  inonpacitated  by  illness,  about  one  quarter  would  have  thrown 
up  the  job  the  day  they  received  the  book  of  instructions,  while 
others  would  have  fallen  fainting  by  the  way  side  long  before  the 
district  had  been  properly  canvassed.  All  things  considered,  how- 
ever, the  45,000  enumerators  of  the  Eleventh  United  States 
Census  were  probably  as  good  a  body  of  men  as  it  was  possible 
to  select  under  the  system  which  called  them  into  existence.  A 
work  of  this  kind  takes  considerable  time,  and  the  district  divi- 
sions were  based  on  the  population  as  returned  by  the  preceding 
census,  or  intervening  State  census  when  available,  so  that  an 
enumerator  could  finish  the  work  within  two  weeks  in  urban 
places,  and  within  one  month  in  rural  distncts.  It  is  easy  to 
anticipate  your  criticisms  of  this  system,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
under  our  conditions,  and  with  the  increasing  demands  of  Congress 
for  statistical  data  on  every  conceivable  subject,  another  plan 
could  be  mnde  to  work. 

If  I  remember  aright,  I  was  informed  when  last  in  London 
that  in  England  and  Wales  you  employed  as  many  enumerators 
as  I  did  for  the  United  States,  and  that,  including  the  Irish 
Constabulary,  the  number  exceeded  the  aggregate  number 
employed  by  us.  To  cover  the  United  States  from  the  stand- 
point of  area  as  you  cover  England,  it  would  take  400,000 
enumerators.  That  your  population  work  is  more  accurate 
than  our  own  I  have  no  doubt.  Duplication  must  bo  more 
frequent  with  us  than  with  you,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
tendency  of  the  morally  defective  enumerator  to  skim  the  cream 
off  his  district  and  let  the  rest  go  must  be  greater  with  us  than 
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with  you.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to  be  contented  with  the 
optimistic  theorj  that  errors  of  addition  aboat  balance  errors  of 
omission,  and  thns  lessen  the  percentage  of  error.  In  some  dis- 
tricts, even  under  our  system,  an  enumerator  ought,  if  half  way 
capable  and  honest,  to  make  absolutely  accurate  returns.  In 
others,  such  for  example  as  New  York,  where  we  are  obliged  to 
employ  every  kind  of  interpreter — and  print  some  of  our  schedules, 
as  in  San  Francisco,  in  Chinese— even  a  conscientious  man  might 
he  forgiven  for  a  small  percentage  of  error.  In  criticising  the 
United  States  Census,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  here  we 
find  the  widest  range  of  humanity,  of  climate,  of  endeavour. 
From  huts  of  mud  and  surroundings  little  better  than  those  of  the 
primitive  age  of  man,  to  dwellings  of  oriental  splendour  and 
princely  magnificence ;  from  the  simplest  and  crudest  operations 
in  fishing,  mining,  procuring  food  supplies  and  furs,  to  the  most 
intricate  operations  aided  by  invention,  electricity,  and  the 
greatest  human  ingenuity ;  from  conditions  barbaric  to  conditions 
typical  of  the  highest  civilisation.  To  decide  the  avenues  by 
which  these  millions  shall  be  reached,  the  manner  this  x;ontinent 
shall  be  traversed,  the  best  methods  to  be  employed,  and  the 
information  to  be  sought,  are  questions  which  undoubtedly 
interest  the  members  of  the  first  statistical  society  of  the  world. 

In  referring  to  the  schedule  relating  to  manufactures,  I  used 
the  expression  **if  the  locality  was  not  withdrawn  from  the 
**  enumerator."  This  brings  us  to  another  phase  of  the  subject 
under  consideration,  namely,  the  necessity  of  relieving  the  enu- 
merator in  every  possible  way.  This  could  be  done  in  two  ways : 
First  by  the  appointment  of  special  agents  in  given  localities,  or  by 
sending  agents  from  Washington  to  certain  localities  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  material.  Secondly,  by  correspondence  direct 
from  the  Office  at  Washington.  This  method  was  adopted  in  1880 
by  General  Walker,  and  its  success  encouraged  me  to  experiment 
with  it  on  a  much  larger  scale,  with  results  which  it  is  safe  to  say 
are  even  more  satisfactory  than  those  attained  by  similar  methods 
in  1880.  In  every  case  possible  the  enumerator's  work  was  cut 
down,  and  the  work  of  the  special  agent  enlarged.  With  the 
oxception  of  the  four  last  questions  on  the  population  schedule, 
the  elaborate  inquiry  into  the  individual  mortgage  indebtedness  of 
the  nation  was  conducted  precisely  as  a  private  individual  would 
have  gone  about  the  work.  In  the  department  of  manufactures, 
all  manufacturing  places  of  any  size  were  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  regular  enumerator,  and  a  special  agent  appointed  at  a  per 
diem  pay  to  do  the  work.  By  this  method  we  could  generally 
secure  the  service  of  a  superior  man;  in  many  cases, in  the  smaller 
towns,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Corn- 
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merce,  who  would  take  local  pride  in  the  work.  In  all  the 
important  branches  of  manufacturing,  such  as  iron  and  steel,  the 
textile  trades,  chemical,  timber  and  saw  mills,  coke  and  glass, 
experts  were  called  in,  and  a  system  adopted  almost  identical 
with  the  idea  set  forth  by  Lord  Farrer  two  weeks  ago.  As  a 
result  we  have  some  reports  that  will  be  of  permanent  value  to 
statistical  science,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  With  the  exception 
of  illiteracy,  the  educational  work  was  thus  treated.  The 
inquiry  relating  to  the  various  religious  bodies  in  the  United 
States  is  one  of  the  most  complete  examples  of  the  combination 
of  individual  and  Governmental  work.  Mines  and  mining,  fish 
and  fisheries,  transportation,  insurance,  Indians,  Alaska,  valuation, 
taxation,  public  expenditure  and  indebtedness  were  all  taken 
absolutely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enumerators,  and  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion  in  the  manner  described.  In  fact  this  is 
true  in  relation  to  vital  and  social  statistics,  including  statistics 
of  special  classes.  Having  thus  disposed  of  as  many  inquiries  as 
po5(sible,  there  still  remains  the  entire  population  work,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  vital  and  social  statistics,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  agricultural  work,  which  cannot  be  separated  from  the  main 
schedule,  and  the  field  work,  which  under  the  present  system  can 
only  be  secured  by  a  house-to-house  canvass.  No  one,  I  think,  can 
realise  the  importance  of  a  simple  schedule  more  than  I  do;  no 
one  could  have  made  a  more  persistent  struggle  to  secure  simplicity 
and  brevity.  Yet  the  failure,  as  I  have  shown,  to  realise  the 
ideal  was  a  conspicuous  failure.  Here  is  ray  ideal  population 
schedule : — 

1.  Name. 

2.  Whether  white,  black,  Chinese,  Japanese,  or  Indians. 

3.  Sex. 

4.  Age  at  nearest  birthday.     If  under  one  year,  give  age 

in  months. 

5.  Whether  single,  married,  widowed,  or  divorced. 

6.  Place  of  birth. 

7.  „  of  father. 

8.  „  of  mother. 

9.  Profession,  trade,  or  occupation. 
10.  Able  to  read. 

With  a  schedule  like  this,  which  contains  the  really  important 
information,  we  could  take  a  census  in  the  United  States  expe- 
ditiously and  with  a  feir  degree  of  exactitude.  For  my  part  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  relegate  all  the  other  work,  including 
agriculture,  to  the  special  agent  and  expert.  If  the  Census 
Office  was  permanent  this  could  easily  be  done.     Some  branches 
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of  inquiry,  such  as  the  financial  budgets  of  our  minor  civil 
divisions,  could  be  carried  on  annually  at  a  small  expense. 
The  information  is  furnished  by  the  local  oflScers  free,  and  the 
Office  would  merely  have  to  do  the  tabulation.  A  permanent 
census  would  also  improve  our  vital  statistics,  which  includes 
the  variations  of  the  life  of  the  people  as  affected  by  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  which  must  always  be  considered  in 
relation  to  the  living  population  by  colour,  race,  and  the  special 
tendencies  to  disease  and  deaths  in  different  localities.  Under  our 
present  system  we  have  less  accurate  and  valuable  data  than 
almost  any  other  civilized  country.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  a  complete  record  of  the  number  of 
deaths  and  births  occurring  in  a  community  unless  that  inform- 
ation is  noted  at  the  time  or  very  near  the  time  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  death  or  birth.  Outside  of  the  New  England  States,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  about  half  the  counties  in  Alabama,  we 
have  no  proper  registration  laws,  except  of  course  in  nearly  all 
the  large  cities.  Practically  we  have  no  complete  knowledge  of 
the  number  of  deaths  that  occur  in  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  theory  that  the  enumerator  can  obtain  this 
information  is  of  course  absurd.  They  ask  in  each  family,  "  Who 
"  of  this  family  has  died  during  the  last  year,  and  what  was  the 
^'  cause  of  death,  and  the  sex,  age,  and  so  on  of  the  descendant  P  " 
They  do  not  get  the  total  number  of  deaths  within  anywhere  from 
30  to  40  per  cent.  Sometimes  the  family  has  been  broken  up  by 
the  death  of  the  father  or  bread  winner.  Sometimes  deaths  are 
forgotten.  In  the  tenement  houses  of  large  cities  the  number  of 
deaths  reported  to  the  enumerators  would  not  be  one  half  of  the 
number  actually  occurring.  Still  that  is  the  best  we  can  do.  We 
cannot  compare  the  number  of  deaths  in  Kentucky,  for  example, 
with  the  number  of  people  in  that  State,  and  compare  the  result 
with  a  similar  ratio  calculated  for  Massachusetts.  It  would  show 
that  the  death-rate  in  Kentucky  was  much  less  than  that  of 
Massachusetts,  simply  because  not  more  than  half  of  the  number 
of  deaths  in  Kentucky  had  been  reported.  This  from  the  volume 
on  Vital  Statistics  for  1890  tells  the  story : — 


Character  of  Returns. 

Population. 

Deaths. 

Death-Rate. 

Registration  record 

21,093,320 
41,528,930 

4*7,538 
447*983 

20-27 

Enumerators'  returns  (re- 1 
mainder  of  the  country)  J 

10-79 

We  can,  however,  obtain  records  of  a  large  number  of  deaths 
from  the  enumerators — ^about  450,000  in  the  course  of  a  year — 
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and  from  these  we  can  ascertain  wbat  the  relative  proportion 
of  deaths  from  varioas  causes  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
is  to  the  total  number  of  deaths  reported.  We  can,  for  example, 
ascertain  very  interesting  facts  relative  to  the  prevalenc^e  of 
consumption,  typhoid  fever,  cancer,  &c.,  but  we  do  not  get  the 
facts  in  relation  to  the  number  of  population.  With  us  you  will 
readily  see  that  a  contiuDous  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  must  be  a  State  matter.  The  National  Government  can 
act  as  tabulator  and  publisher.  One  of  the  most  important  things 
for  a  permanent  census  would  be  to  follow  up  this  work  until  all 
States  adopted  registration  laws.  To-day  the  personality  of  Dr. 
Billings  has  alone  kept  us  from  disgrace  in  this  important  branch 
of  statistical  work.  He  has  undoubtedly  turned  out  excellent 
work  in  certain  directions.  With  the  right  material  it  would 
have  been  all  that  could  be  desired. 

About  twenty-five  out  of  our  half-hundred  States  and  terri- 
tories take  inter-decennial  censuses;  some  of  ihe  laws  provide 
for  respectable  enumerations,  others  do  not.  So  far  as  I 
have  had  influence  I  have  endeavoured  to  exert  it  in  favour 
of  a  uniform  schedule:  a  schedule,  for  example,  such  as  the 
one  given  above.  If  all  the  States  can  be  induced  to  take  an 
inter-decennial  census  on  a  uniform  schedule  (and  this  would  not 
be  impossible  with  a  permanent  census  office  at  Washington  to 
tabulate  the  returns  as  a  whole),  it  would  indeed  be  a  step  in 
advance.  In  this  connection  let  me  thank  Mr.  Reginald  H.  Hooker 
for  the  valuable  work  he  has  done  with  a  view  of  unifying  and 
improving  the  methods  oF  census- taking  in  the  British  Dominions. 
If  we  could  only  go  a  step  further,  and  secure  an  agreement  among 
the  principal  European  countries  and  the  United  States  upon  an 
international  schedule,  a  field  for  comparison  of  results  woald  be 
opened  which  is  now  closed,  because  of  the  different  methods 
adopted  to  reach  practically  the  same  results.  May  we  not  hope 
that  the  method  of  tabulation  which  we  are  to  consider  to-night, 
and  which  has  already  been  adopted  by  the  United  States, 
Canada^  and  Austria-Hungary,  and  is  now  under  the  considera- 
tion pf  the  Governments  of  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Norway, 
will  in  a  measure  prepare  the  way  for  this  much  to  be  desired 
end? 

This  is  not  the  occasion,  nor  should  I  under  any  circumstances 
care  to  burden  you  with  a  comparison  of  the  methods  of  tabulation 
in  the  Tenth  or  Eleventh  Censuses  of  the  United  States.  As  you 
know,  we  adopted  what  is  known  as  the  Hollerith  electrical  tabu- 
lating system.  This  secured  results  with  great  rapidity  and 
accuracy,  besides  giving  opportunity  to  make  a  more  thorough 
analysis  of  the  figures.     By  the  use  of  this  system  it  has  become 
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possible  in  the  present  census,  for  the  first;  time  in  the  history  of 
statistical  work,  to  aggregate  from  the  schedules  all  the  informa- 
tion which  appears  in  anv  way  desirable.  Heretofore  the  amount 
of  such  information  which  could  be  evolved  from  the  schedules 
had  been  limited,  especially  in  the  degree  of  complexity  of  the 
tables.  It  had  been  possible  to  obtain  related  statistics  in  tabalar 
form  only  to  a  limited  extent,  but  with  the  machines  the  most 
complicated  tables  can  be  produced  at  no  more  expense  than  simpler 
ones.  Mr.  Hollerith  is  present,  and  will  himself  briefly  explain  the 
working  of  this  counting  system ;  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  more 
than  refer  to  it  in  passing.  For  the  benefit  of  those  specially 
interested  in  methods  of  tabulation,  I  will  submit  as  an  appendix 
to  this  address  a  concise  statement  in  parallel  columns  which 
shows  the  greater  detail  secured  in  1890  over  1880  by  the  method 
adopted  for  the  Eleventh  Census. 

Having  thus  dilated  at,  I  am  afraid,  too  great  a  length  upon 
the  hot  water,  the  sugar,  and  the  lemon,  I  have  but  little  time,  and 
fear  you  will  have  but  little  patience  left  to  hear  a  few  words  about 
the  more  vital  part  of  our  subject.  The  most  striking  and  unique 
results  of  the  Eleventh  Census  may  be  thus  summarized :  A  sharp 
decb'ne  of  the  birth-rate  as  a  whole,  and  a  distinctly  decreasing 
rate  of  increase  of  our  negro  population.  Tendency  of  our  rural 
population  to  seek  the  large  centres  of  industrial  activity.  An 
increase  in  tenant-farming,  not  so  much  due  to  mortgage  foreclosure 
as  to  the  fact  that  in  the  middle  western  States  farmers  have 
moved  to  town,  and  let  their  farms  to  men  who  will  work  them. 
An  answer  to  the  question  put  to  me  by  a  Member  of  your  present 
Cabinet,  as  to  why  tenant-farming  was  increasing  in  the  United 
States,  must  come  mostly  from  observation,  and  observations  difPer 
according  to  the  observer  and  the  parts  of  the  country  with  which 
he  is  familiar.  As  you  know,  the  mortgage  division  of  the  Census 
Office  has  been  particularly  well  situated,  by  means  of  the  special 
agents  and  enormous  correspondence,  to  get  opinions  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  These  indicate  that  there  is  more  than  one  expla- 
nation. The  farm  tenants  are  tenants  because  their  wealth  is  not 
sufficient  to  buy  a  farm.  If  they  were  not  tenants  they  would  be 
farm  labourers  working  for  wages. 

One  reason  why  farms  are  available  for  tenant  proprietorship, 
as  I  have  said,  is  that  some  of  the  older  farmers  have  accumulated 
sufficient  property  to  enable  them  to  move  to  towns,  and  this  they 
desire  to  do  for  the  purpose  of  educating  children,  and  also  because 
they,  and  especially  their  wives  and  children,  find  town  life  more 
agreeable  than  life  on  a  farm,  while  it  may  increase  their  social 
standing.  This  has  taken  place  throughoat  the  entire  North, 
except  in  the  newly  settled  regions.     In  these  cases  the  farmers 
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leave  their  farms  in  the  hands  of  their  sons,  or  of  persons  who 
have  been  farm  labourers,  as  tenants. 

The  result  of  inquiries  in  some  quarters  is  that  the  increase  of 
farm  tenancy  is  the  reaction  from  the  cultivation  of  too  large 
farms.  The  older  farmers  find  that  the  large  farms  make  too 
^reat  a  demand  upon  them  after  sons  have  grown  to  manhood  and 
gone  to  towns,  or  else  have  farms  of  their  own,  and  if  an  entire 
farm  is  not  divided  up  into  several  tenancies,  a  portion  of  it  is 
placed  in  the  possession  of  a  tenant,  while  the  owner  continues  to 
work  the  other  portion  himself ;  but  too  much  stress  should  not 
1)e  laid  upon  this  explanation ;  it  is  not  found,  as  the  pi*eceding 
explanation  is,  everywhere.  There  cannot  be  much  of  this,  because 
the  average  farm  has  increased  from  134  to  137  acres  during  the 
last  ten  years. 

There  is  a  migration  of  farmers'  sons,  too,  from  farm  to  town. 
Education  is  spoiling  them  for  farm  life,  and  they  prefer  the  more 
agreeable,  exciting  and  social  life  of  the  town,  even  with  small 
retams.  People  do  not  go  from  town  to  farm.  In  the  movement 
of  population  urbanward,  the  resulting  readjustment  that  must  be 
made  with  respect  to  farm  proprietorship  gives  farm  tenancy  a 
place  which  to  a  great  extent  might  otherwise  be  filled  by  the 
abandonment  of  farms. 

In  those  parts  of  the  West  from  which  the  public  lands  can  be 
reached  without  a  longer  and  more  expensive  journey  than  a  poor 
cultivator  wants  to  undertake,  some  increase  of  farm  tenancy  is  the 
result  of  seeking  new  land.  A  farmer  in  Missouri  or  eastern 
Kansas,  for  instance,  has  left  his  place  in  the  hands  of  a  tenant  for 
the  better  portion  of  a  year,  while  he  has  been  taking  up  a  home- 
stead in  western  Kansas.  He  has  done  this  perhaps  for  specula- 
tion, or  to  get  a  farm  for  a  son  when  he  shall  become  of  age. 

The  poorer  and  less  saccessful  agricultarists  of  the  West  have 
sought  better  farms  farther  West,  in  the  meantime  leaving  their 
old  property  temporarily  in  the  hands  of  tenants,  to  an  extent,  I 
believe,  that  is  sufficient  to  account  for  a  perceptible  increase  in 
tenancy  in  the  West. 

The  South  has  circumstances  peculiar  to  itself:  the  negro 
farm  tenant  system  having  been  established  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  having  continued  to  the  present  time.  Of  course  the  increase 
in  the  area  of  improved  agricultural  land  means  an  increase  of 
tenancy.  During  the  last  ten  years  this  area  in  the  South  has 
increased  more  than  2 1 ,000,000  acres. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  mortgage  foreclosures  account  for  the 
increase  of  farm  tenancy.  While  it  may  be  admitted  th  it  these 
foreclosures  contribute  to  farm  tenancy,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  contribute  to  its  increase.     In  Illinois,  in   1888,  the  fore- 
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closures  of  mortgages  on  acre  tracts  were  0*93  of  i  per  cent,  of  the 
number  of  mortgages  on  farms  at  the  beginning  of  that  year.  In 
Minnesota  the  percentage  in  1890  is  1*55  ;  in  New  Jersey,  in  1889, 
0*68  of  I  per  cent.  Those  who  claim  that  foreclosures  account  for 
the  increa.se  of  farm  tenancy,  must  assume  that  the  foreclosed 
farms  become  and  remain  tenant  farms.  Mr.  Holmes,  who  had 
this  work  in  charge  for  the  Census,  made  inquiries  in  regard  to  this 
in  many  parts  of  the  North,  and  the  general  observation  is  that 
foreclosed  farms,  while  in  many  cases  becoming  tenant  farms,  do 
not  remain  such.  The  mortgagee,  in  the  majority  of  the  cases,  is 
not  a  farmer ;  he  is  often  a  non-resident  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
even  of  the  State.  A  tenant  farm  is  not  usually  a  desirable  invest- 
ment in  the  United  States.  The  owner  must  live  in  the  neighbour- 
hood so  that  he  can  exercise  supervision,  or  the  farm  is  almost 
certain  to  deteriorate  in  value.  Consequently  a  mortgagee  after 
foreclosure,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  must  have  the  strongest 
incentives  to  sell  the  farm.  It  is  not  therefore  safe  to  assume 
that  foreclosures  contribute  very  largely  to  the  increase  of  farm 
tenancy.  It  is  equally  true  that  there  is  no  considerable  number 
of  farms  passing  into  the  hands  of  large  proprietorship.  In  a 
letter  received  last  week  from  Mr.  Holmes,  he  says  that  in  all  the 
investigations,  now  running  over  five  years,  he  has  not  been  able 
to  find  any  persons  who  make  a  business  of  farm  landlordism, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cotton  and  tobacco  planters  of  the 
South,  and  they  have  not  added  to  the  areas  of  their  holdings 
since  the  war. 

The  increase  of  farm  tenancy  in  the  United  States  is  shown  in 
the  Table  (I)  herewith  submitted.  This  exhibit  I  received  from  the 
Census  Office  last  week.  The  results  given  by  geographical 
divisions  are  most  instructive  as  well  as  interesting,  for  they 
enable  us  to  locate  the  section  of  the  country  where  farm  tenancy 
shows  the  greatest  percentage  of  increase. 

Our  individual  mortgage  investigation  now  completed  has 
established  some  interesting  facts  which  will  hereafter  be  well 
worth  the  attention  of  the  Society.  Mr.  George  K.  Holmes  has 
already  given  you  an  account  of  how  the  investigation  was  con- 
ducted, with  partial  results.  Our  complete  returns  are  now  avail- 
able, though  it  is  not  my  intention  to  detain  you  with  more  than  a 
reference  to  them  at  this  time. 
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THe  results  show  a  total  of  12,690,152  farms  and  homes.  Of 
this  number,  4,767,179  are  returned  as  farms,  and  7,922,973  as 
homes.  The  total  number  we  find  about  equally  divided  between 
those  who  own  their  farms  or  homes  and  those  who  rent  them. 
Here  it  is  : — 


Families  Owning. 

Total  farms  and  homas 

6,066,392 

6,628,700 

FannB..... 

3,142,721 
2,923,671 

1,624,468 
4,999,302 

ffomos  . ...,.T....... 

When,  however,  we  compare  farm  owning  and  home  owning,  it 
is  discovered  that  relativelj  speaking  the  farmer  is  much  better 
off  than  his  brother  of  the  large  cities.  Of  the  4,767,179  farms 
no  less  than  3,142,721  are  owned,  and  only  1,624,458  are  rented. 
Of  the  7,922,973  homes,  however,  nearly  5,000,000  are  rented  and 
the  remainder  owned.  Thus  we  are  rapidly  becoming  a  nation  of 
house  renters  and  not  of  home  owners. 

I  recently  received  the  home  proprietorship  figures  for  Berlin 
in  1890 :  96*65  per  cent,  of  the  families  hire  their  homes.  In  New 
York  City  the  percentage  is  93*67,  but  of  course  New  York  is 
peculiarly  situated — ^the  "  greater  New  York  "  should  more  fairly  be 
taken  into  consideration.  In  New  York  City  and  the  nine  counties 
in  New  York  State  and  New  Jersey  that  are  neighbouring  to  that 
c^ty,  83*54  per  cent,  of  the  home  families  are  tenants.  In  New 
York  City  and  in  19  cities  having  a  population  greater  than 
8,000,  and  situated  in  New  York  State  and  New  Jersey,  all  of 
the  19  by  interests  and  situation  pai*ts  of  New  York  City,  the 
home  tenant  families  are  86*37  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of 
home  families.  A  percentage  somewhere  between  this  one  and 
the  percentage  representing  the  ten  counties  is  more  fairly  the 
percentage  to  represent  the  home  tenancy  in  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  District — ^say,  85  per  cent.  Among  our  large  cities 
Boston  comes  next,  with  a  tenancy  represented  by  8r*57  per  cent. ; 
Brooklyn  next,  with  81*44  per  cent. ;  Jersey  City  next,  with  81*20 
per  cent. ;  and  Cincinnati  fifth  in  order,  with  80*82  per  cent. 
Among  the  large  cities  (100,000  population  and  over)  Rochester 
has  the  least  home  tenancy — namely,  56*02  per  cent. ;  Milwaukee  is 
second,  with  57*87  per  cent. ;  Detroit  third,  with  58*33  per  cent.; 
and  St.  Paul  fourth,  with  59*80  per  cent. 

Selecting  from  the  totals  the  incumbered  homes  and  incumbered 
farms  only,  and  giving  the  values  as  returned  by  the  owners,  we 
have  the  following : — 
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Value  of  Farms  and  Hwnes  Occupied  by  Owners^  and  Incumbered ^  and  Amount 
and  Percentage  of  Incumbrance  thereon. 


Knmber  of 
FamiUea  owning 

with 
Inenmbnnoes. 

Value. 

Incumbrance. 

Percentage 

of 

Incumbrance 

of  Value. 

Total  for  th6  United! 
StateB / 

1,696,890 

$ 

6,687,208,069 

$ 

2,132,949,668 

87-60 

For  fanuB  

886,957 
809,933 

3,054,923,165 
2,63i,374»904 

1,085,996,960 
1,046,963,603 

35'55 
39*77 

Here  we  have  an  average  percentage  of  debt  of  37^  per  cent, 
on  the  valne  as  declared  by  the  owner. 

In  the  large  cities  containing  populations  of  over  jo,ooo  there 
ai*e  2,363,577  homes,  of  which  number  I  find  only  567,740  owned 
and  1,795,837  rented.  Here  we  have  over  three-fourths  rented,  or 
76  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  homes,  and  only  24  per  cent,  owned. 
Of  the  6,066,392  farms  and  homes  reported  as  owned  by  the 
occupants,  we  find  the  following  distribution  of  those  free  of  debt 
and  those  incumbered : — 


Free. 

Incnmbered. 

Farms 

2,266,814 
2,113,740 

886,000 

Honeif.. ,t.........r...... 

80Q.OYI 

Total  farms  and  homes 

4,369,554 

1,696,838 

Of  owning  families  the  following  percentage 
debt:— 

are  free  from 

Free. 

Incumbered. 

Farms  and  homes 

72 

28 

Faims 

72 
72 

28 
28 

This  for  all  families  owning.  In  the  large  cities,  however,  a 
greater  proportion  of  homes  are  incnmbered,  nearly  38  per  cent., 
and  only  62  per  cent,  free  of  debt. 

This  inquiry  was  conducted  in  two  ways :  The  house  to  house 
inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  farms 
and  homes  rented,  of  farms  and  homes  owned,  and  the  incum- 
brances thereon.  The  transcript  of  all  real  estate  mortgages 
placed  on  record  for  ten  years  (mortgages  must  be  recorded  in  the 
United  States)  in  order  to  show  the  drift  of  such  indebtedness, 
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the  existing  amonnt,  the  rate  of  interest,  the  purpose  for  which 
contracted,  and  other  facts  of  importance  in  a  discussion  of  the 
debt  question.  The  completed  tabulations  of  existing  individual 
morto^ge  indebtedness  have  just  been  made  public,  and  announce 
the  following  results : — 

Mortgage  indebtedness  of  the  United  States,  1890 $6,019,079,985 

(£1,203,815,999) 

I^umber  of  mortgages  represented  as  in  force    4i777)698 

Annual  interest  charge  $397,442,792 

(£79»488,569) 

li  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  enormous  total  is  not  all 
farm  indebtedness.  Indeed  mortgages  on  acres  seem  to  form  the 
smaller  share  in  this  gloomy  and  at  first  apparently  overwhelming 
aggregate  indebtedness.  The  dwellers  in  our  cities  and  towns 
seem  to  have  been  caught  by  the  mortgage  craze  or  epidemic 
to  an  even  greater  extent  than  the  farmer;  look  at  these  two 
pictures : — 

Acres. 

Number  of  mortgages 2,303,061 

Amount ., $2,209,148,431 

(£441,829,689) 

Annual  interest  charge    $162,652,944 

(£3^,530,599) 

Lots. 

Number  of  mortgages 2,474,687 

Amount $3,810,531,554 

(£762,106,397) 

Annual  interest  charge    $234,789,848 

(£46,957,989) 

Of  the  amount  of  mortgage  debt  placed  on  real  estate  in  the 
United  States  in  1880,  48*19  per  cent,  was  on  acres  and  51*81  per 
cent,  on  lots.  Of  the  amoant  in  1889,  33*42  per  cent,  was  placed 
on  acres  and  66*58  per  cent,  on  lots ;  showing  the  increasing 
importance  of  mortgages  on  lots. 

Although  so  much  has  been  said  about  the  mortgage  debt  west 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  principal 
portion  of  the  mortgage  debt  of  the  United  States  is  in  the  six 
States  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  Illinois.  These  States  owe  57  per  cent.,  or  nearly  three- 
fifths  of  the  mortgage  debt  of  the  country.  These  are  the  great 
industrial  States.  In  short,  the  &gares  show  that  right  along  the 
lines  of  greatest  prosperity  and  progress,  whether  it  be  agricul- 
tural, mining,  manufacturing,  or  commercial,  there  you  find  the 
largest  amount  of  debt.    It  is  found  that  mortgages  are  responsive 
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to  high  real  estate  values,  to  business  activity,  and  to  the  growth 
of  towns  and  cities.  If  a  map  of  the  United  States  were  to  be 
shaded  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  mortgage  debt,  the 
darker  portions  would  be  found  in  such  great  industrial  States  as 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusets,  and  New  York  in  the  east ;  the  new 
mining  and  manufacturing  regions  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee 
woald  be  the  dark  spots  of  the  south ;  Illinois  and  Ohio  would  be 
darker  than  Indiana  in  the  old  west ;  and  Chicago  would  be  black 
indeed.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  mortgages  enable  men  who 
can  make  partial  payment  for  real  estate  purchases,  to  branch  out 
into  undertakings  that  would  otherwise  be  beyond  their  reach. 

One  result  of  this  inquiry,  which  is  made  public  for  the  first 
time  to-day,  and  which  deserves  especial  attention,  is  the  increase 
of  farm  value  compared  with  farm  incumbrance,  by  States  and 
territories.  The  table  in  full  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  and 
is  well  worth  a  careful  examination  at  your  hands.  The  summary 
for  the  United  States  is  as  follows : — 


Average  value  of  each  farm  acre.. 


1880. 


$ 

1902 


1890. 


$ 

2131 


Increase  of  average  value  of  each  farm  acre,  1880 1     ^a  oo 
to  1890 /    *^'^^ 


Percentage  of  incumbrance  of  value,  1890 35*55 

Average  rate  per  cent,  of  interest  as  shown  by! 

inquiry  for  1890 J  ^  °' 

Interest  charge,  1880  to  1890   $478 

Percentage  of  increase  of  value  of  interest  charge 47*9 ' 

„                             incumbrance  and  1  .„ 

interest  charge  combined J  ^    ^ 

Here  then  is  an  element  of  mortgage  indebtedness  which  can- 
not in  fairness  be  overlooked.  The  total  value  of  all  farms  in  each 
State  and  territory  has  been  taken,  and  the  number  divided  by  the 
number  of  acres  in  the  farms,  improved  and  unimproved,  and  this 
both  for  1880  and  1890 ;  the  results  are  in  the  first  two  columns 
of  the  table  in  the  Appendix.  One  column  has  been  subtracted 
from  the  other  to  make  Col.  3.  Col.  4  contains  percentages  which 
represent  the  ratio  of  farm  incumbrance  to  the  value  of  incumbered 
farms  as  determined  by  the  farm  and  home  investigation.  Each 
of  these  percentages  has  been  multiplied  into  the  first  column, 
which,  as  before  said,  represents  the  average  value  of  each 
farm  acre  in  1880.  Now  suppose  that  a  farmer  in  1880  placed 
this  incumbrance  upon  an  average   acre  of   his  land  and  paid 
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the  rate  of  interest  established  by  the  farm  and  home 
investigation,  and  shown  in  the  sixth  colnmn  :  the  rate  wan 
not  materially  higher  in  1880  than  in  1890,  because  the  rate 
of  interest  on  acre  tracts  fell  only  one-tenth  of  one  in  the 
percentage.  The  seventh  column  shows  the  interest  upon  the 
mortgage  on  the  average  acre  for  ten  years.  Ten  years  is  taken 
because  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  that  period  in  order  to  get  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  acre  values.  In  the  United  States  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  average  farm  acre  during  the  ten  years 
was  enough  to  offset  47*91  per  cent,  of  the  interest  during  the 
same  time,  or  enough  to  offset  19*84  per  cent,  of  both  principal  and 
interest — that  is,  for  the  United  States.  Notice  the  geographical 
divisions  at  the  end  of  the  table,  and  then  the  more  heavily 
mortgaged  States.  Take  Kansas  for  instance.  The  increase  in  the 
Talne  of  the  average  farm  acre  in  Kansas  was  two  and  one-third 
times  the  interest  charge,  and  was  a  little  more  than  enough  to  off- 
set the  entire  principal  of  the  debt  and  interest.  Nebraska  is  even 
more  conspicuous  in  this  respect. 

The  average  value  given  in  the  first  two  columns  includes 
improvements,  and  of  course  the  column  for  1890  includes  improve- 
ments made  since  1880.  This  may  at  first  be  regarded  as  consider- 
ably qualifying  the  conclusions  reached  in  the  last  two  columns, 
and  yet  the  fact  in  regard  to  these  improvements  is  that  they  are 
on  the  farms  and  are  owned  by  the  farmers,  and  the  farmers  have 
them  to  ofiset  against  interest  and  debt. 

Another  important  conclusion  that  this  investigation  has- 
established  is  the  voluntary  character  of  mortgage  indebtedness. 
It  does  not  represent  a  loss  of  wealth  by  debtors  which  they  are 
replacing  by  borrowing.  From  three-fourths  to  nine-tenths  of  the 
debt  has  been  incurred  in  the  purchase  of  real  estate  and  to  pay 
for  improvements,  and  if  to  these  are  added  business  purposes, 
and  the  purchase  of  the  more  enduring  kinds  of  personal  property, 
almost  the  entire  amount  of  the  real  estate  mortgage  debt  of  the 
United  States  is  accounted  for.  The  farmers  of  the  West  mort- 
gaged their  farms  in  order  that  they  might  buy  them,  erect 
buildings,  and  procure  stock  and  machines  with  which  to  pursue 
their  occupations.  In  this  way  there  has  been  strengthened  a 
demand  for  farm  lands,  and  mortgages  have  been  instrumental 
in  preventing  the  growth  of  great  agricultural  holdings  by  land- 
lords. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  striking  results,  which  can  hardly 
be  hinted  at  in  a  paper  of  this  length.  Our  budget  of  wealth 
shows  a  decided  increase,  as  you  may  gather  from  the  following,, 
showing  the  estimated  valuation  of  property  for  1890 : — 
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Real  estate,  with  iniproTemcnts  thereon 39»544»544>333 

Live  stock  on  farms  and  ranges,  farm  implements! 

and  machinery |  a,703,oi5,040 

Mines  and  quarries,  including  product  on  hand 1,291,291,579 

Gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion   1,158,774,948 

Machinery  of  mills  and  product  on  hand,  raw  and  1  «,  . 

manufMtured  ., |  3,058,593,44' 

Railroads  and  equipments,  including  $283,898,5191  q^q^ 

street  railroads    /  »»^»5,407,323 

Telegraphs,  telephones,  shipping,  and  canals 701,755,712 

Miscellaneous   71893,708,821 

Total 65,037,091,197 

Pnblic  debt  of  all  kinds,  national,  State,  municipal,  county, 
and  school  districts,  has  declined  in  the  ten  years,  and  in  round 
figures  we  show  a  reduction  of  about  2oo,cxx),ooo/.  Happy  as  this 
should  make  us,  the  alloy  comes,  as  Mr.  Holmes  suggested  in  his 
valuable  paper,  in  the  concentration  of  these  accumulations  in  a 
comparatively  few  hands.  Here  we  have  one  of  the  dangers  of  the 
Republic  which  the  most  hopeful  among  us  cannot  look  upon  with- 
out alarm.  Manufacturing,  railways,  internal  commerce  have 
almost  doubled  daring  the  decade,  while  agriculture  has  fairly  held 
its  own  in  point  of  increase  of  product,  thoagh,  of  course,  not  in 
point  of  profitable  returns.  Illiteracy,  you  will  be  glad  to  learn,  has 
decreased,  and  our  educational  statistics  show  that  the  coloured 
people  of  the  South  are  showing  remarkable  eagerness  to  take 
advantage  of  such  educational  opportunities  as  come  within  their 
range.  In  this  they  excel  the  white  population.  I  cannot 
imagine  anything  more  satisfactory  than  the  progress  of  education 
during  the  decade  ended  in  1890.  While,  as  I  have  shown,  tenancy 
seems  to  increase,  the  actual  number  of  dwelling  houses  has 
increased  relatively  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  popalation. 
The  first  successful  attempt  to  show  the  advance  of  the  religious 
bodies  of  the  country  gives  us  a  six  fold  increase  since  1850  in 
point  of  value  of  property,  while  the  number  of  churches  has 
increased  three  fold.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  in  spite  of  the 
many  dangers  ahead  we  are  not  too  optimistic  in  hoping  that  the 
school,  the  church,  and  the  home  are  still  potent  forces  for  good. 
While  there  is  much  in  the  air  that  is  disturbing,  discouraging, 
and  in  some  directions  even  dismaying,  these  elements  of  our 
Christian  civilisation  still  continue  to  exert  a  guiding  influence  that 
must  be  the  safeguard  of  a  Government  of  the  people  for  the 
people. 
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APPEN^DTX    1. 


Compariso7t  of  the  Metlwds  of  Tahulation  in  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh 
Censuses  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Censuses  of  the  United  States, 
taken  in  1880  and  1890,  the  inquiries  regarding  population  were 
practically  the  same  concerning  each  person  enumerated  for  certain 
subjects,  viz. : — 

1.  Christian  name  and  surname. 

2.  Relationship  to  head  of  family. 

3.  Colour    (white,    black,    mulatto,    Chinese,    Japanese,    or 

Indian). 

4.  Sex  (male  or  female). 

5.  Age  (at  nearest  birthday). 

6.  Conjugal  condition  (single,  married,  widowed,  or  divorced, 

also  whether  married  during  census  year). 

7.  Place  of    birth   (state  or  territory  if    native   born,   and 

country  if  foreign  bom). 

8.  Place  of  birth  of  father. 

9.  „  „        mother. 

10.  Profession,  trade,  or  occupation. 

11.  Months  unemployed  during  census  year. 

12.  Attendance  at  school  during  census  year. 

13.  Ability  to  read  (for  persons  10  years  and  upwards). 

14.  „         write  „  „  ,, 

In  addition  information  was  obtained  at  eacih  census  concerning 
the  whole  number  of  families  and  dwelling  houses  (or  places  of 
abode). 

In  1890,  however,  certain  additional  inquiries  Tvcre  added  to 
the  population  schedule,  as  follows : — 

1.  Whether  a  soldier,  sailor  or  marine  during  the  civil  war 

(United    States   or   Confederate),  or    widow    ot    such 
person. 

2.  Mother    of   how   many   children,   and    number   of    these 

children  living  (for  all  married,  widowed  and  divorced 
women). 

3.  Number  of  years  in  the  United  States  (for  all  foreign  bom 

adult  males). 

4.  Whether  naturalized  (for  all  foreign  born  adult  males). 

5.  Whether  naturalization  papers  have  been  taken  out  (for  all 

foreign  born  adult  males). 

6.  Ability  to  speak  English  (for  all  persons  10  years   and 

upwards) . 

7.  Whether  home  lived  in  was  hired,  or  owned  by  the  head  or 

by  a  member  of  the  family. 
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8.  If  owned  by  head  or  member  of  family,  whether  the  home 
.     was  free  from  mortgage  incumbrance. 

9.  If  head  of  family  was  a  farmer,  whether  the  farm  which 

he   cultivated  was   hired,  or  owned  by  him   or  by  a 
member  of  his  family. 

10.  If  owned  by  head  or  member  of  family,  whether  the  farm 
was  free  from  mortgage  incumbrance. 

In  1890,  also,  a  further  subdivision  was  required  by  the  law 
concerning  negroes  of  mixed  blood  as  to  the  number  of  mulattoes, 
quadroons,  and  octoroons. 

The  tabulated  results  of  the  Tenth  Census  (1880)  were  all 
obtained  by  hand-tallies,  a  mechanical  device  being  used  simply 
for  holding  the  tally-sheet  in  place  and  as  a  guide  to  the  eye  in 
finding  the  proper  place  for  making  the  entry  thereon.  In  the 
Eleventh  Census  (1890),  however,  the  Hollerith  Electric  Tabu- 
lating system  was  adopted,  by  means  of  which  the  informaticn 
concerning  each  individual  was  transferred  by  punching  to  a 
separate  card,  and  the  several  tabulations  necessary  to  comprehend 
the  information  punched  thereon  obtained  by  the  use  of  electrical 
machines,  on  which  the  cards  were  successively  sorted  and  counted. 

The  methods  of  tabulation  used  in  1880  and  1890  can  be 
readily  contrasted  for  such  subjects  of  tabulation  as  were  common 
to  both  censuses,  so  as  to  show  very  clearly  the  greater  detail 
obtained  in  1890  as  compared  with  1880,  as  well  as  to  illustrate  in 
a  graphic  manner  the  increased  complexity  of  results  obtained  by 
a  single  handling  of  the  cards  through  the  use  of  the  electrical 
machines  as  compared  with  the  comparatively  simple  results 
obtained  by  the  use  of  hand-tally  methods. 

Popidaiton  Distributed  according  to  Dwellings  and  Families, 


Elevekth  Census  (1890; 

The  first  count  of  the  returns  in  1890 
gave,  in  addition  to  the  aggreg^ate  popu- 
lation for  each  civil  division  separately 
enumerated,  the  total  number  of  dwell- 
ings and  families,  the  number  of  persons 
to  a  dwelling  and  to  a  family  in  detail, 
as  I,  2,  3,  or  4  persons,  to  the  highest 
number  reported,  the  average  number  of 
persons  to  a  dwelling  and  to  a  family, 
besides  a  special  classification  of  the 
number  of  families  to  a  dwelling ;  this 
information  regarding  dwellings  and 
families  being  of  the  highest  importance 
in  determining  relative  conditions  of  the 
people  living  in  urban  and  rural  dis- 
tricts, particularly  as  regards  the  great 
cities  where  the  population  is  very 
much  congested. 


Tenth  Census  (1880). 


The  aggregate  population  in  1880 
was  ascertained  by  counting  in  duplicate 
the  number  of  entries  on  the  population 
schedules  for  each  given  district.  As 
regards  dwellings  and  families  a  simple 
count  was  made  as  to  the  total  number 
of  dwellings  and  families  in  each  dis- 
trict, and  the  average  number  of  persons 
to  a  dwelling  and  to  a  family  in  each 
case. 
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Papxdation  classified  hy  Sex^  General  Nativity ^  Colour,  and, Age  Groups. 


Eleyevth  Census  (1890). 

By  a  single  handling  of  tlie  punched 
cards  there  were  obtained  in  1890  a 
primary  division  of  the  population  ac- 
cording to  native  white  of  native  parent- 
age»  native  white  of  foreign  parentage, 
foreign  white^  native  coloured,  and 
foreign  coloured,  subdivided  according 
to  sex  and  by  certain  age  periods. 
For  all  adult  males  of  foreign  birth  a 
further  classification  was  obtained  as 
regards  the  number  who  had  been 
naturalised,  who  had  taken  out  natur- 
alisation papers,  or  who  were  aliens, 
aliens  being  also  classified  as  to  whether 
they  could  speak  the  English  language 
or  not.  In  the  same  way,  the  native 
and  foreign  coloured  were  subdivided 
as  to  the  number  of  blacks,  mulattoes, 
quadroons,  octoroons,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  civilised  Indians.  For  all  house- 
holders, also,  a  separate  classification 
was  made  as  to  the  number  who  hired 
or  owned  their  farms,  and  if  owned, 
the  number  of  homes  or  farms  that 
were  free  or  mortgaged.  The  results 
of  this  count  comprehended,  therefore, 
not  only  the  simple  statements  as  to 
tlie  number  of  males  and  females,  the 
number  of  native  born  and  foreign  born, 
the  number  of  whites,  negroes  of  pure 
or  mixed  blood,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
civilised  Indians,  but  the  various  com- 
binations of  facts  relating  to  sex,  colour, 
and  general  nativity  for  each  of  the 
primary  divisions  of  the  population  as 
regards  age,  including  children  less  than 
1  year  of  age  and  children  under  5 
years  of  age,  of  special  importance  for 
purposes  of  vital  statistics ;  the  number 
of  children  between  5  and  20  years  of 
age,  or  the  ages  covering  most  school 
attendants;  the  number  of  males  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  44  years,  or 
the  militia  ages;  the  number  of  males 
21  years  of  age  and  upwards,  represent- 
ing the  potential  voting  ages,  and  the 
number  of  persons  45  years  of  age  and 
upwards. 


Tbnth  Cbnstjs  (1880). 


In  1880  the  population  was  tallied 
according  to  white  and  coloured,  sub- 
divided as  to  sex  and  whether  native  or 
foreign  born,  the  number  of  Chinesei, 
Japanese,  and  civilised  Indians  being 
separately  noted  where  such  occurred. 
The  cbissification  of  the  population  in 
1880  according  to  school,  militia,  and 
voting  ages  was  derived  from  a  separato 
count  according  to  ages  in  detail,  re- 
ferred to  later  on.  No  information 
was  obtained  in  1880  regarding  either 
the  citizenship  of  foreign  born  males  of 
voting  age  or  the  ownership  of  homes 
and  farms. 
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Population  classified  according  to  Conjugal  Condition, 


Eleventh  Census  (1890). 

The  tabulation  in  1890  of  the  number 
of  single,  married,  widowed,  and  divorced 
comprehended  for  each  of  the  five  di- 
visions of  the  population  already  referred 
to,  a  subdivision  according  to  sex,  lo 
ago  periods,  and  14.  birthplaces  of 
mothers.  The  subdivision  into  age 
periods  comprehended  persons  less  than 
15  years,  15  to  19  years,  20  to  24  years, 
25  to  29  years,  30  to  34  years,  85  to  44 
years,  45  to  54  years,  55  to  64  years,  65 
years  and  upwards,  and  age  unknown, 
while  the  birthplaces  of  mothers  were 
specified  for  the  following  named 
countries:  Ireland,  Germany,  England 
and  Wales,  Canada  and  Newfoundland, 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  Scot- 
land, Bohemia,  France,  Hungary,  Italy, 
Bussia,  other  countries.  United  States, 
unknown. 


Tenth  Census  (1880). 


Information  obtained  in   1880,  but 
not  compiled. 


Population  distributed  according  to  Place  of  Birth, 


The  native  bom  population  in  1890 
was  distributed,  without  regard  to  sex, 
nccording  to  the  State  or  territory  where 
born,  or  more  than  50  places  of  birth  in 
all,  for  each  of  the  three  elements  into 
which  it  was  subdivided,  viz.,  native 
white  of  native  parentage,  native  white 
of  foreign  parentage,  and  native  coloured, 
a  further  subdivision  according  to  sex 
and  quinquennial  age  periods  being 
made  for  those  bom  and  living  in  the 
State  where  enumerated. 

The  foreign  bom  population  in  1890 
ivas  distributed,  without  regard  to  sex, 
according  to  country  where  bora,  or  42 
pltices  of  birth  in  all,  for  each  of  its 
elements,  viz.,  foreign  white  and  foreign 
coloured.  The  alien  element  of  the 
population — ^that  is,  foreign  born  adult 
males  who  had  not  become  naturalised — 
were  also  separately  counted  according 
to  country  of  birth  in  detail,  and,  in 
addition,  according  to  the  number  of 
years  they  had  been  in  the  United 
States. 


The  birthplace  of  persons  residing  in 
the  United  States  in  1880  was  tallied 
for  the  native  white  and  native  coloured 
according  to  State  or  territory  of  birth, 
or  about  50  in  all ;  and  for  the  foreign 
bom,  in  practically  the  same  detail  re- 
garding country  of  birth  as  in  1890. 
As  already  stated,  no  information  was 
obtained  in  1880  as  to  the  dtizenship 
of  foreign  bom  males  of  voting  age. 
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Population  Classified  hy  Ages  {in  detail) y  Parentage,  Illiteracy  and  Sehoot 
A  ttenda'tice,  Ability  to  Speak  English,  <ltc. 


Eleventh  Census  (1890). 

By  the  next  tabalation  of  the  punched 
cards  there  were  obbiined  in  1890  for 
each  of  the  primary  divisions  of  tho 
population,  first,  a  classification  by  sex 
according  to  single  years  of  age  from 
one  year  to  the  highest  age  reported, 
and  for  those  less  than  one  year  of  age 
hy  periods  of  months ;  second,  a  classi- 
fication, without  regard  to  sex,  according 
to  native  or  foreign  parentage,  specify- 
ing for  persons  of  foreign  parentage 
the  number  having  either  one  or  both 
parents  born  in  Ireland,  Germany, 
England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Canada 
(English),  Canada  (French),  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  Bohemia,  France, 
Hungary,  Italy,  Bussia,  and  other 
countries ;  third,  a  further  classification 
of  the  birthplaces  of  mothers  according 
to  quinquennial  age  periods,  for  vital 
statistics  purposes;  fourth,  a  classifica- 
tion by  sex  and  quinquennial  age  periods 
for  all  persons  10  years  of  age  and  up- 
wards, according  to  whether  they  were 
able  to  read  and  write,  and  whether 
tliey  were  able  to  speak  English  or  not, 
and  for  all  persons  of  school  age  accord- 
ing to  months  of  school  attendance; 
fifth,  a  classification  of  the  surviving 
veterans  of  the  civil  war,  both  United 
States  and  Confederate,  and  the  widows 
of  such  as  have  died,  according  to  quin- 
quennial age  periods. 


Tenth  Census  (1880). 


In  1880  similar  information  was  ob- 
tained by  separate  tallies,  as  follows: 
First,  ages  were  tabulated  by  sex  for 
the  native  white,  foreign  white,  and 
coloured,  according  to  bingle  years  of 
age,  and  from  this  tally  were  obtained 
the  various  presentations  regarding  age, 
race,  and  sex ;  second,  foreign  percent- 
age was  tallied  for  a  little  more  than 
one-half  of  the  total  population  in  1880, 
according  to  whether  the  person  was 
native  or  foreign  born,  and  whether 
one  or  both  parents  were  of  either 
of  tho  following  nationality  groups; 
United  States,  Ireland,  Germany,  Ghreat 
Britain,  Scandinavia,  British  America, 
and  other  countries,  the  ratios  derived 
therefrom  being  applied  to  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States  to 
obtain  similar  results  ifor  the  whole 
country ;  third,  the  number  of  illiterate 
persons  10  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
were  tallied  for  the  native  white,  foreign 
white,  and  coloured,  according  to  sex, 
and  for  the  total  white  and  coloured 
according  to  three  age  periods,  viz., 
10 — 14  years,  15 — 20  yeai*s,and  21  years 
and  upwards,  while  the  number  of  pupils 
attending  school  during  the  census  year 
was  tallied  according  to  sex,  and  whether 
white  or  coloured.  No  information  was 
obtained  in  1880  as  to  language  spoken 
or  concerning  surviving  veterans  of  the 
Ute  war. 


Population  Classified  according  to  Occupations, 


The  occupations  of  the  people,  as 
returned  by  the  census  enumerators  in 
1890,  have  been  tabulated  in  the  main 
in  accordance  with  the  classification 
used  in  1880,  modified  to  a  certain 
extent  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
present  census.  The  tabulated  results 
in  1890  show  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  each  remunerative  occupa- 
tion, subdivided   by  sex  and  whether 


In  1880  each  specified  occupation 
was  tallied  according  to  sex  and  three 
age  periods,  namel}',  10  to  15  years, 
16  to  59  years,  and  60  years  and 
upwards.  For  the  foreign  bom,  also, 
a  separate  statement  %vas  made  regard- 
ing nationality,  as  follows:  Ii-eland, 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  Scandinavia, 
British  America,  and  other  countries. 
No  separation  regarding  occupations  in 
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Popvlation  Ckusified  according  to  Occupatioyis — Contd, 


Eleventh  Census  (1890), 


native  white  of  native  parents,  native 
white  of  foreign  parents,  foreign  white, 
or  coloured,  persons  of  negro  descent 
being  separately  distinguished  from  all 
other  coloured,  that  is,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  civilized  Indians.  Regarding  each 
of  these  elements  a  further  subdivision 
has  been  made  for  each  given  occupation 
according  to  conjugal  condition,  months 
unemployed  during  census  year,  ability 
to  read  and  write,  ability  to  speak 
English,  ownership  of  homes  and  farms, 
and  whether  veterans  of  the  late  war, 
United  States  or  Confederate,  or  widows 
of  such  as  have  died,  and  also  for  ten 
age  groups,  as  follows :  10  to  14  years, 
15  to  19  years,  20  to  24  years,  25  to  34 
years,  35  to  44  years,  45  to  54  years, 
55  to  59  years,  60  to  64  years,  65  years 
and  upwards,  and  unknown.  In  addi- 
tion, a  separate  classification  according 
to  fourteen  birthplaces  of  mothers  has 
been  made  for  the  native  white  of 
foreign  parents  and  the  foreign  white, 
besides  a  further  sulxlivision  of  the 
foreign  bom  population  according  to 
fourteen  principal  countries  of  birth, 
and  for  foreign  bom  males  of  voting 
age  a  still  further  subdivision  according 
to  citizenship,  that  is,  whether  natural- 
ized or  not,  the  alien  element  being 
also  classified  according  to  length  of 
residence  in  the  United  States. 


Tenth  Census  (1880). 


1880  was  made  as  to  colour  and  general 
nativity,  number  of  months  unemployed, 
illiteracy,  or  conjugal  condition,  although 
this  information  was  returned  on  tho 
population  schedule  at  that  census. 


Upon  the  completion  of  the  occupation  count  in  1890,  tlic 
punched  cards  have  been  so  sorted  as  to  readily  furnish,  if  desired, 
much  additional  and  highly  complicated  data  regarding  the  illiterate, 
non-English  speaking  elements  of  the  population,  subdivided  as  to 
sex,  age,  nationality,  occupation,  and  citizenship,  besides  furnishing 
the  basis  of  a  most  complete  presentation  regarding  the  relative 
fecundity  of  women  of  different  nationalities,  the  necessary  data 
having  been  obtained  in  1890  for  the  first  time  in  a  United  States 
Census,  but  for  both  of  which  the  tabulations  conld  not  be  com- 
pleted under  the  present  temporary  organization  of  the  Census 
Office. 
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Number  and  Amount  of  Real  Estate  Mortgages  in  Force,  Isf  Janumj, 


States  and  Territories. 


The  Unitbd  Status 

AlalwiiiB 

Alaska 

Arixona  

Arkansaa /. 

California   

Colorado 

Connectiout    

Delaware    

District  of  Columbia- 
Florida   

Georgia  

Idaho  

lUinoiB 

Indiana  

Iowa    

Kanaaa    

Kentucky    

Louisiana    

Maine 

Maryland    

Massachusetts    

Michigan 

Minnesota  

Mississijppi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada    

New  Hampshire 

II    Jersey 

II    Mexico   

»    York  

North  Carolina 

,1      Dakota    

Ohio    

Oklahoma  

Oregon    

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina  

I,      Dakota 

Tennessee   

Texas  

Utah    

Vermont 

Virginia  

Washington    

West  Virginia    

Wisconsin  

Wyoming   „ 


Total. 


Number. 


4,777,678 


35,782 

1,474 

25,138 

112.687 

54,600 

67,d96 

9,641 

23,923 

20,681 

48,519 

8,148 

297,283 

171,420 

252,559 

298,884 

60,284 

20,372 

58,851 

53,908 

178,202 

222,761 

195,580 

30,767 

192,028 

5,937 

155,377 

1,266 

25,189 

141,704 

1,523 

579,472 

47,404 

88,767 

271,055 

22,553 

518,165 

20,999 

27,065 

60,221 

89,470 

98,877 

5,788 

84,888 

84,192 

29,632 

29,367 

164,626 

8,028 


Amoant. 


6,019,670,986 


^1348,519 

'4,36^,595 

141,050,181 

85,058,793 
79,9*i|07i 
16,122,696 
51,986,589 

"5.505,119 
27,387,590 
3,167,249 
384,^99, 1 50 
110,730,643 
199,774,171 
243,146,826 

45,693,749 
a8,5 13,909 
32,627,108 
64,577,803 
323,277,668 
150,472,700 

197,745,989 

19,075,980 

214,609,772 

8,729,907 

132,902,322 

2,194,995 
18,968,259 

232,565,919 

6,644,673 

1,607,874,301 

21,471,428 

25,777,480 

259,842,188 

22,928,437 

613,105,802 

36,778,243 

13,780,302 

36,115,773 

40,421,396 

93,864,178 

8,040,829 

27,907,687 

28,691,726 

44,078,449 

19,702,505 

121,838,168 

4,967,065 


On  Acres. 


Kumbcr. 


2,802,941 


27,424 

""715 

17,818 

45,127 

20,484 

12,811 

2,768 

319 

14,094 

34,781 

2,506 

128,986 

106,155 

171,452 

203,806 

34,612 

11,352 

30,985 

21,139 

33,885 

144,028 

97,078 

26,186 

103,161 

2,385 

107,175 

928 

14,557 

26,197 

667 

156,814 

86,148 

33,734 

119,780 

16,250 
140,127 

2,640 
19,900 
60,151 
17,196 
72,922 

1,989 
22,294 
20,123 
18,449 
20,450 
111,735 

1,418 


Amoimt. 


2,209|148,481 


28,762,387 

1,580,301 

9,051,117 

120,890,877 

30,195,056 

13,176,736 

5,649,705 

2,226,277 

10,629,142 

16,969,687 

2,811,130 

165,289,112 

74,553,217 

149,457,144 

174,720,071 

23,779,911 

15,750,153 

14,150,646 

27,828,999 

42,441,247 

95,753,3*9 

75,355,562 

15,829,914 
101,718,625 

5,094,329 
90,506,968 

1,836,655 

9,430,540 
54,025,990 

5,839,416 

217,813,055 

14,537,449 

22,098,092 

134,107,706 

15,983,361 

121,844,907 

5,261,243 

9,060,351 

29,356,865 

16,425,144 

75,131,355 

2,426,018 

19,439,988 

16,564,282 

24,727,245 

14,517,092 

81,535,361 

3,013,674 
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' 

1890,  and  Number  of  Acres  and  Lots  Mortgaged  hy 

States  and  Territories, 

On  Lots.                     1 

Kumber  Mortgaged. 

States  and  Territories. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Aeret. 

Lota. 

2,474,037 

$ 

8,810,681,054 

278,802,264 

4,161,188 

Thb  United  States 

8,308 

10,265,596 

6,088,489 

14,221 

Alabama 

— 

— 

Alaska 

759 

768,218 

223,070 

*,357 

Arizona 

7,820 

5.3'5»478 

2,563,762 

16,647 

Arkansas 

67,510 

120,159,304 

11,069,600 

187,297 

California 

31,116 

54,863,737 

8,496,112 

182,617 

Colorado 

45,685 

^6,744i335 

440,360 

40,416 

Connecticut 

6,873 

10,472,991 

289,624 

7,623 

Delaware 

23,604 

49,760,312 

11,756 

37,020 

District  of  Colombia 

6,587 

4.875,977 

2,329,359 

17,366 

Florida 

13,788 

10,417,903 

7,769,359 

17,049 

Georgia 

637 

356,"9 

359,561 

1,572 

Idaho 

168.247 

219,010,03  s 

10,660,987 

286,148 

Illinois 

66,265 

36,177,41^ 

6,822,499 

94.239 

81,107 

50,317,027 

16,307,146 

163,701 

Iowa 

95,578 

68,426,755 

26,577,522 

265,341 

Kansas 

25,672 

21,913,838 

3,464,754 

31,422 

Kentucky 

9,020 

12,763,75^ 

3,686,664 

18,440 

Louisiana 

27,866 

18,476,562 

4,092,296 

28,989 

Maine 

32,769 

36,748,804 

2,062,325 

41,556 

Maryland 

144,817 

280,836,421 

920,313 

132,683 

Massachusetts 

78,738 

54,719,371 

9,669,723 

129,752 

Michigan 

98,502 

122,390,4*7 

10,209,647 

194,586 

Minnesota 

4,581 

3,246,066 

5,474,740 

8.384 

Mississippi 

88,867 

112,891,147 

10,169,021 

155,441 

Missouri 

3,552 

3,<535,578 

564,464 

7,950 

Montana 

48,202 

4^,395,354 

14,085,290 

94,772 

Nebraska 

328 

358,340 

366,039 

700 

Nevada 

10,632 

9,537,7»9 

1,151,143 

10,455 

New  Hampshire 

116,507 

178,539,9*9 

1,539,601 

172,261 

„     Jersey 

956 

805,257 

1,630,726 

2,542 

„     Mexico 

422,658 

1,390,061,246 

11,372,354 

647,386 

„    York 

11,261 

6,933,979 

4,886,717 

13,297 

North  Carolina 

5,033 

3,679,388 

4,387,568 

10,565 

„      Dakota 

151,325 

125,734,48* 

7,762,136 

210,380 

Ohio 

— 

— 

— 

Oklahoma 

6,803 

6,945,076 

2,528,820 

15,360 

Oregon 

378,038 

491,260,895 

9,206,202 

570,395 

Pennsylvania 

18,359 

31,516,000 

96,546 

29,970 

Rhode  Island 

7,166 

4,719.951 

3,713,556 

8,910 

South  Carolina 

10,070 

6,758,908 

6,997,823 

29,526 

„      Dakota 

22,274 

*3,996,25* 

3,018,045 

32,896 

Tennessee 

20,955 

18,732,823 

32,192,178 

51,598 

Texas 

3,849 

5,614,811 

294,319 

6,111 

Utah 

12,094 

8,467,699 

1,667,602 

12,242 

Vermont 

14,069 

12,127,444 

3,487,100 

20,608 

Virginia 

11,183 

19,351,204 

2,739,257 

31,109 

Washin^n 

8,907 

5,185,413 

3,828,199 

11,754 

West  Virginia 

63,091 

40,302,807 

10,215,886 

91,558 

Wisconsin 

1,610 

1,953,391 

822,007 

3»926 

Wyoming 

TO! 
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The  Electrical  Tabulating  Machine. 
By  Db.  Herman  Hollerith. 

[Bead  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  4th  December,  1894.] 

While  engaged  in  work  in  the  tenth  census,  that  of  1880,  my 
attention  was  called  by  Dr.  Billings  to  the  need  of  some  mechanical 
device  for  facilitating  the  compilation  of  popnlation  and  similar 
statistics.  This  led  me  to  a  consideration  of  the  problems  in- 
volved. I  fonnd,  for  example,  that  while  we  had  collected  the 
information  regarding  the  conjugal  condition  of  onr  50,000,000 
inhabitants,  we  were  unable  to  compile  this  information  even  in 
its  simplest  form,  so  that,  until  the  census  of  1890,  we  never  even 
knew  the  proportion  of  our  population  that  was  single,  married, 
and  widowed.  Again,  while  we  classed  our  population  as  native 
white,  foreign  white,  and  coloured,  this  was  extremely  unsatis* 
factory.  For  example,  of  what  significance  is  it  to  know  the 
number  of  children  under  5  years  of  age  who  were  native  bom  ? 
To  have  divided  the  native  bom  into  those  of  native  parentage 
and  those  of  foreign  parentage,  wonld  have  been  practically  im- 
possible with  the  methods  of  1880. 

To  obtain  the  population  classified  according  to  age,  sex,  and 
birthplace  of  mother  could  not  have  been  considered.  Again,  it 
was  apparent  that  if  we  wished  to  consider  the  progress  of  the 
negro  in  regard  to  illiteracy,  we  should  know  the  number  of 
illiterates  at  each  age-period.  In  vital  statistics  much  could  be 
done  in  combining  race,  age,  conjugal  condition,  occupation,  and 
cause  of  death.  Almost  in  every  direction  could  be  seen  the  need 
for  combined  or  correlated  statistics. 

These  were  the  considerations  which  prompted  me  to  take  up 
this  problem,  the  result  of  which  studies,  after  years  of  experi- 
mentAl  work,  are  embodied  in  the  apparatus  or  system  which  I 
will  now  briefly  describe. 

It  must  not  be  considered  that  this  system  is  still  in  an  experi- 
mental stage.  Over  100,000,000  punched  cards  have  been  counted 
several  times  over  on  these  machines,  and  this  has  afforded  ample 
opportunity  to  test  its  capabilities. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  here  to-day  that  in  my  struggle  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  this  system  in  the  Dnited  States,  I  often 
had  recourse,  with  great  advantages,  to  references  to  and  quota- 
tions from,  the  works  of  your  Dr.  Farr, 

This  system  of  electrical  tabulation  may  perhaps  most  readily 
be  described   as  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  well-known 
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method  of  compiling  statistics  by  means  of  individaal  cards,  npon 
whjch  the  characteristics  are  indicated  by  writing.  As  it  would 
be  difficult  to  construct  a  machine  to  read  such  written  cards,  I 
prepare  cards  by  punching  holes  in  them,  the  relative  positions  of 
such  holes  describing  the  individual.  In  the  United  States  Census  we 
used  cards  of  3^  inches  by  6f  inches,  the  surface  of  which  was  divided 
into  288  imaginary  spaces  ^  inch  square.  To  each  of  these  spaces 
some  particular  value  or  meaning  is  assigned ;  a  hole  in  one  place 
meaning  a  white  person,  in  another  a  black.  Here  a  hole  means  a 
certain  age-group,  there  it  gives  the  exact  year  in  that  group.  A 
combination  of  two  holes  in  another  part  of  the  card  indicates  the 
occupation  of  the  particular  individual.  In  this  way  we  not  only 
recorded  the  answers  to  the  twenty-six  inquiries  of  the  population 
schedule,  but  we  also  recorded  the  particular  State,  county,  city, 
and  enumeration-district  in  which  the  given  person  resided. 
Besides  this,  a  number  was  stamped  on  the  card,  so  that  by  these 
means  any  one  of  the  62,000,000  cards  could  be  readily  identified 
and  compared  with  the  original  return. 

This  punching  of  the  card,  so  far  aa  the  individual  record  is 
concerned,  was  done  by  means  of  the  keyboard  punch.  The  com- 
bination of  holes  representing  the  enumeration-district  (over 
40,000  in  all),  being  the  same  for  all  the  cards  of  a  given  district, 
was  most  readily  punched  by  means  of  the  gang  punch.  The 
punches  being  set  for  the  given  combinations,  five  or  six  cards 
were  punched  at  one  operation,  the  cost  of  this  part  of  the  work 
being  thus  relatively  insignificant. 

Having  thus  prepared  a  punched  transcript  for  each  individual, 
we  are  ready  to  tabulate  them  ou  the  electrical  machine.  This 
consists  primarily  of  a  press  or  circuit-closing  device,  the  upper 
and  movable  portion  of  which  is  provided  with  projecting  spring- 
actuated  needles,  or  points  corresponding  in  number  and  relative 
position  to  the  holes  which  may  possibly  be  punched  in  the  record 
card.  The  lower  or  fixed  plate  consists  of  a  piece  of  hard  rubber 
provided  with  a  corresponding  number  of  cups  partially  filled  with 
mercury,  which  through  suitable  wires  are  connected  with  the 
binding  posts  of  the  switch  board.  If  a  punched  card  is  placed 
in  this  bed,  and  the  handle  depressed,  wherever  there  is  a  hole  in 
the  card  the  needle  will  dip  down  into  the  mercury,  m  hile  at  all 
other  points  the  needles  will  be  pressed  back. 

In  connection  with  this  so-called  press  counters  are  used.  A 
counter  consists  of  an  electro-magnet,  so  arranged  that  each  time 
a  circuit  is  closed  through  it  the  armature  is  actuated  so  as  to 
register  i .  These  counters  can  readily  be  re  set  to  zero,  and  will 
count  to  9)999*    ' 

If  now  we  imagine  such  a  counter  connected  to  each  mercury 
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cup,  it  is  evident  that  if  all  the  cards  are  snccessivelj  placed  in 
the  press,  the  counters  will  ultimately  give  the  total  number  of 
times  any  given  hole  occurred  in  the  cards;  or,  in  other 
words,  a  total  showing  the  frequency  of  the  different  holes  or 
items. 

In  practice,  however,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  know  simply 
the  number  of  males  and  females,  but  we  must  know,  for  example, 
how  many  males  there  are  at  each  age-period,  as  well  as  how 
many  females  at  each  age-period;  or,  in  other  words,  we  must 
count  age  and  sex  in  combination.  By  a  simple  use  of  the  well- 
known  electrical  relay  we  can  secure  this  or  any  other  possible 
combination.  It  must  not  be  understood  that  only  two  items  can 
be  combined ;  in  this  way  any  number  of  items  can  be  combined. 
We  are  only  limited  by  the  number  of  counters  and  relays. 

As  it  would  require  800  counters  to  compile  a  table  of  800 
columns,  I  have  recourse  to  the  use  of  a  sorting  box.  This  is 
simply  a  box  divided  into  compartments  (usually  24),  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  operator.  The  lids  of  these  compartments  are  con- 
trolled by  electro-magnets  operated  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  the  electro-magnets  of  the  counters.  If  these  magnets  are 
connected  to  the  mercury  cups  corresponding  to  age-groups,  for 
example,  and  the  cards  are  successively  placed  in  the  press,  for 
each  card  a  lid  is  automatically  opened,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  individual  represented  by  the  given  card.  Each  card  having 
been  deposited  in  the  compartment  opened  by  it,  we  have  all  our 
cards  sorted  according  to  twenty  age-groups.  If  now  each  of 
these  groups  be  passed  through  the  machine  provided  with  fifty 
counters,  we  obtain  a  result  equivalent  to  a  table  of  800  columns. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  these  two  operations  of  sorting  and 
counting  can  be  conducted  simultaneously,  or  either  one  indepen- 
dently of  the  other. 

To  show  what  can  be  done  with  such  a  machine,  permit  me  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  first  handling  of  the  punched  cards  of 
the  United  States  Census.  Here  we  obtained  for  each  of  the 
divisions  of  the  population,  i.e.,  native  with  native  parents,  native 
with  foreign  parents,  foreign  white,  and  coloured,  a  classification 
according  to  sex,  and  the  following  age-periods :  less  than  1  year, 
1  to  4,  5  to  9  to  to  17,  18  to  20,  21  to  44,  45  and  over.  At  the 
same  time  we  obtained  a  classification  as  to  homes  and  farms, 
whether  hired,  owned  free,  or  owned  mortgaged.  For  the  foreign, 
in  addition  to  the  above,  whether  a  citizen  or  alien,  and  whether 
the  person  could  speak  English.  For  the  coloured,  a  distinction 
as  to  Black,  Mulatto,  Quadroon,  Octoroon,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Indian.  This  information  it  must  be  remembered  was  obtained  for 
each  enameration  district. 
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I  will  not  weary  yon  with  the  details  of  the  various  operations 
further  than  to  call  your  attention  to  some  few  points. 

We,  I  believe,  pay  about  35,000,000/.  annually  in  pensions. 
How  long  this  will  continue  is  of  course  an  interesting  question. 
In  case  of  any  further  legislation  relating  to  pensions,  we  will 
know  how  many  survivors  of  the  late  war  there  are  at  each  age- 
period,  also  as  regards  the  age  of  widows  of  soldiers.  In  other 
words,  we  now  have  some  data  upon  which  to  baae  our  calcu- 
lations. 

For  certain  classes  of  occupation,  as  many  as  ten  distinct  and 
different  items  were  tabulated  at  one  operation  of  the  machine. 
Thus,  for  example,  we  now  know  the  number  in  each  occupation 
who  were  bom  in  England,  and  who  had  mothers  born  in  England. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  know  whether  such  a  machine 
is  accurate.  Liability  to  error  is  of  course  always  present,  but 
with  a  properly  arranged  plan  the  possibility  of  an  error  going 
undetected  is  narrowed  down  to  the  one  operation  of  punching.  If 
the  punched  cards  are  verified,  the  subsequent  operations  can  be 
fully  checked  by  mechanical  means.  Even  some  of  the  errors  of 
punching  are  detected  by  the  electrical  machine.  If,  for  example, 
you  forgot  to  punch  whether  the  given  foreign  born  person  is  an  alien 
or  citizen,  the  machine  will  not  operate.  Again,  as  this  question  is 
applicable  only  to  males  over  21  years  of  age,  the  machine  takes  all 
this  into  consideration,  and  does  not  refuse  to  count  a  female  or  a 
male  under  21  even  if  citizenship  is  not  punched.  Only  such  errors 
of  punching  as  are  consistent  will  pass  through  the  machine.  I 
mean,  for  example,  if  a  card  is  punched  citizen  when  it  should 
have  been  alien. 

Naturally,  in  handling  over  tSo  tons  of  cards  as  we  did  in  the 
United  States,  there  is  apt  to  be  some  confusion.  A  few  carpenters 
may  get  among  the  blacksmiths,  or  a  few  Bostonians  may  get 
mixed  with  the  New  Yorkers.  These  machines,  however,  were  bq 
connected  that  if  while  counting  the  blacksmiths  of  New  York  a 
carpenter  should  by  accident  come  into  the  machine,  it  would  not 
count.  Likewise,  if  a  Boston  card  came  into  the  press  it  would  be 
rejected. 

Without  the  slightest  delay  such  an  electrical  counting  machine 
will  read  or  test  before  tabulating  whether  the  given  person  was 
white,  native  bom,  native  father,  native  mother,  male,  blacksmith, 
and  resident  of  new  York  City.  If  it  agree  in  all  these  particulars, 
it  would  tabulate  the  person  under  from  six  to  ten  different  items, 
whereas  if  the  description  did  not  tally,  or  any  one  of  the  required 
facts  were  not  punched,  the  card  would  be  rejected.  An  inspection 
of  the  card  would  then  show  the  cause,  and  if  due  to  an  omission, 
this  was  supplied  by  refei*cnce  to  the  original  schedule. 
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Thns  it  is  believed  that  the  liability  to  error  is  much  less,  take 
it  all  in  all,  than  with  the  old  system  of  tallying,  of  ticking,  or 
even  the  method  of  sorting  and  counting  the  original  individual 
cards,  as  practised  in  Germany. 

This  system  also  possesses  one  advantage  to  which  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention.  In  the  case  of  current  work  the  punched 
card  may  contain  a  pretty  elaborate  transcript  which  can  be  used 
for  compiling  the  simpler  monthly  and  annual  tables,  while  at  the 
end  of  say  five  or  ten  years  there  will  be  accumulated  the  cards, 
which  will  then  be  ready  for  an  exhaustive  tabulation.  This  would 
be  true  in  case  of  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages 
insurance  experience,  and  many  similar  kinds  of  statistical  work. 


Discussion  on  Mr.  Porter's  and  Dr.  Hollerith's  Papers, 

Dr.  W.  Ogle  congratulated  Mr.  Porter  on  having  brought  the 
gigantic  task  of  the  American  census  to  a  successful  issue.  He 
€ympathised  with  him  in  his  remarks  on  the  reception  often  given 
to  census  results  by  the  public.  Those  who  found  the  figures 
tally  with  their  expectations  were  given  to  cry  out  that  a  census 
was  of  little  use,  for  they  knew  all  about  it  beforehand;  while 
those  who  found  that  the  figures  'did  not  support  their  theories, 
attacked  the  census  methods,  and  sometimes  did  not  hesitate  to 
accuse  the  census- takers  of  writing  with  an  animus,  and  misrepre- 
senting the  facts. 

He  had  no  intention  of  comparing  the  results  of  the  American 
and  English  enumerations;  that  would  be  an  interesting  but 
formidable  undertaking.  He  would  simply  note  that  many  of  the 
phenomena  presented  by  the  population  were  the  same  in  both 
countries.  Such  were  the  decreasing  birth-rate,  the  decline  in  the 
rate  of  increase,  and  the  migration  of  the  rural  population  into  the 
towns.  These  phenomena  presented  themselves  both  in  America 
and  in  England,  and  indeed  in  other  countries,  and  the  explanation 
must  therefore  be  sought  not  in  conditions  peculiar  to  ourselves, 
but  in  conditions  shared  by  us  with  foreign  States. 

The  American  census  differed  enormously  fit)m  the  English 
census  in  its  scope.  Our  own  was  limited  to  the  enumeration  of 
the  people  and  houses,  with  some  simple  particulars  concerning 
them,  such  as  their  age,  sex,  and  occupation.  But  this  was  a 
comparatively  insignificant  part  of  the  American  census,  which 
branched  out  into  multitudinous  inquiries,  doubtlessly  of  high 
interest,  but  scarcely,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  coming  properly  under 
the  designation  of  census  work.  For  example,  in  the  census 
report  of  1881  there  was,  if  he  remembered  rightly,  a  whole 
volume  devoted  to  the  habits  and  natural  history  of  fishes,  the 
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modes  of  captnring  them,  and  other  piscicnHural  matter.  It 
Hppeared  to  him  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  combine  such  inquiries 
as  this  with  the  census  proper,  that  is,  with  the  enumeration  of 
the  people.  This  latter  could  be  carried  out  in  a  single  day  by 
ordinary  enumerators  at  a  comparatively  cheap  rate,  while  the 
special  inquiries  required  a  huge  staff  of  highly-trained  experts, 
a  long  period  of  time,  and  a  fund  which,  it  appeared  from 
Mr.  Porter's  paper,  ran  into  millions  sterling.  He  was  glad  to  see 
that  Mr.  Porter  agreed  with  him  that  the  two,  as  they  required 
utterly  different  machinery,  should  be  kept  entirely  separate; 
and  he  commended  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Porter,  as  also  his  further 
opinion,  that  the  questions  in  the  enumeration  schedule  should  be 
as  few  and  as  simple  as  possible,  to  those  gentlemen  who,  in  their 
laudable  eagerness  for  information,  tried  at  each  successive  census 
to  introduce  new  topics  of  inquiry,  and  to  add  more  and  more 
questions  to  the  householder's  schedule.  Mr.  Porter  had  given  an 
example  of  the  hopelessness  of  getting  trustworthy  answers  to 
any  question  that  involved  the  least  effort  of  thought  or  memory. 
What  could  be  a  simpler  question,  most  outsiders  would  think, 
than  this  :  How  many  deaths  have  occurred  in  this  family  in  the 
past  year  ?  But  Mr.  Porter  had  found  that  some  50  per  cent,  of 
the  deaths  that  had  actually  occurred  were  omitted  in  the  answers 
to  this  simple  qaestion.  In  the  English  census  of  1891  an  addition, 
against  which  he  had  protested  in  vain,  was  made  to  the  occupation 
questions  in  the  schedule,  and  each  person  engaged  in  any  industry 
was  asked  to  state,  by  making  a  cross  in  the  appropriate  column 
provided  for  the  purpose,  whether  he  was  employer,  employed,  or 
neither.  In  many  schedules  a  cross  was  made  in  every  one  of  the 
three  columns,  in  many  more  in  two  of  them,  and,  when  the  final 
tabulation  was  made,  it  was  found  that  in  some  trades  the  persons 
returned  as  employers  outnumbered  those  returned  as  employed. 
Another  instance  of  the  extremely  untrustworthy  manner  in  which 
ordinary  men  filled  up  a  schedule  was  afforded  by  an  inquiry  some 
years  back,  on  which  he  had  been  required  to  write  a  report,  into 
the  condition  of  working  men  in  certain  districts  of  London.  The 
inquiry  had  been  very  badly  conducted  by  the  person  who  managed 
the  business  in  one  of  the  districts,  and  had  to  be  made  again  a 
fortnight  later.  He  had  taken  the  trouble  to  compare  the  two 
schedules  given  by  a  number  of  men,  and  had  found  that  the 
statements  made  by  the  same  individuals  as  to  their  wages,  and  as 
to  the  time  they  had  been  out  of  work  in  the  past  six  months, 
were  in  many  cases  utterly  different. 

He  was  as  desirous  as  any  one  else  to  have  ample  statistics,  but 
what  he  desired  still  more  was  to  have  accurate  statistics ;  and  the 
question,  to  his  mind,  of  most  practical  importance  at  the  taking 
of  a  census  was,  not  how  far  they  could  persuade  the  authorities 
to  extend  the  field  of  inquiry,  but  how  they  could  manage  to  secure 
more  trustworthy  answers  to  the  questions  already  included. 

Mr.  Noel  A.  Humphrets  said  that  his  experience  of  the  last 
census  almost  made  him  long  for  another  census  in  order  to  be 
able  to  try  the  effect  of  the  electric  tabulating  machine.     From  the 
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description  Dr.  Hollerith  had  given,  they  must  admit  that  it 
appeared  to  have  already  attained  snccess,  and  in  its  present  condi- 
tion it  promised  greater  accuracy  in  tabulation  than  the  mechanical 
methods  usually  adopted,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  certain 
classes  of  errors  conld  be  detected  by  the  machine.  The  value  of 
censns,  and  indeed  of  all  statistical,  work  depended  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  initial  operations,  whether  by  means  of  a  tick  made 
on  an  abstract  sheet  with  the  pen,  or  of  a  hole  punched  in  a  card. 
He  was  glad  to  find  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  use  of  these 
cards  to  prevent  the  initial  operations  being  rendered  fully  as 
accurate  as  the  ticking  system.  The  card  punching  had  in  fact 
the  great  advantage  that  the  whole  of  the  operation  of  the  classifi- 
cation lies  within  a  very  moderate  space  immediately  under  the 
eye  of  the  operator,  instead  of  being  spread  over  unwieldy  abstract 
sheets  such  as  have  necessarily  been  used  in  the  English  Census 
Office.  It  must  be  remembered  that  with  either  method  the  value 
of  the  results  depended  upon  the  amount  of  trouble  taken  to  verify 
this  initial  classification.  One  difficulty  occurred  to  him  in  con- 
nection with  the  punching  system,  and  that  was,  that  all  the  varied 
classifications  must  be  done  by  one  person  direct  from  the  original 
schedule,  whereas  in  the  English  Census  Office  the  different 
processes  are  separated,  in  order  to  have  experts  in  occupations  to 
do  one  portion,  experts  in  birth  places  to  do  another,  and  so  on.  In 
the  American  system  the  punching  operation  must  be  rendered 
entirely  mechanical.  This  involved  a  system  adopted  to  some  ex- 
tent in  England,  of  **  editing  "  or  what  might  be  called  "  coding  " 
the  returns  before  the  cards  are  punched,  in  order  to  render  this 
process  purely  mechanical.  If  the  different  portions  of  the  returns, 
such  as  the  occupations,  were  passed  through  the  hands  of  an 
expert,  and  the  difficult  ones  "  coded  **  before  being  punched,  the 
American  process  could  be  adopted  without  increasing  the  risk  of 
inaccuracy.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  however,  to  insist  upon  the 
expenditure  of  the  requisite  time  and  money  to  re- working  and 
verifying  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  work.  In  the  English 
Census  Office  an  average  of  at  least  lo  per  cent,  was  re-worked,  in 
order  to  maintain  a  fair  standard  of  accuracy,  and  to  cancel  really 
careless  work.  Dr.  Hollerith  had  explained  to  him  that  this 
system  was  to  some  extent  carried  out  at  first  in  America,  but  that 
subsequently  the  operators  (nearly  all  ladies)  became  so  expert 
that  the  officials  had  felt  themselves  justified  in  reducing  the 
amount  to  be  re- worked.  He  himself  believed  that  if  in  our  next 
census  Dr.  Hollerith's  machine  could  be  tried,  it  would  open  out 
possibilities  for  an  immense  increase  of  valuable  statistics,  without 
any  corresponding  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  tabulation. 

Mr.  J.  A,  Baines,  while  joining  in  Dr.  Ogle's  congratulations, 
said  that  he  could  sympathise  with  Mr.  Porter  as  to  the  want  ot 
a  permanent  census  organization.  In  India  he  had  none  undei 
him,  but  bad  been  summoned  by  telegram  to  an  empty  office.  He 
had  in  four  or  five  months  to  draft  his  own  rules,  revising  them 
chiefly  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  some  of  his  colleagues  who 
had  helped  him  ton  years  previously.     His  experience  however 
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difFered  from  thai  of  Mr.  Porter,  in  that  the  Indian  Census  was 
comparatively  simple,  except  in  point  of  numbers.  The  American 
Census  resembled  rather  that  of  Rome,  where  it  was  not  so  mnch 
an  enumeration  of  people  as  of  property,  for  it  was  upon  the 
results  of  these  quinquennial  enumerations  that  the  taxation  of  the 
empire  was  based.  In  order  to  ensure  a  certain  amount  of  accu- 
racy, it  was  made  a  semi-religions  function,  and  the  Roman  house* 
holder,  after  making  the  return,  was  required  to  repair  to  the 
temple  and  there  solemnly  take  a  bath,  whence  probably  is  derived 
the  term  "  lustre  " — a  period  of  five  yeara*  intermediate  washing 
being  informal.  As  regards  establishment,  the  great  inconvenience 
of  not  having  a  permanent  office  was  that  several  months  had  to 
be  spent  on  each  occaRion  in  teaching  a  large  number  of  assistants. 
Mr.  Porter  had  endorsed  Lord  Farrer*s  opinion  that  a  statistician 
must  have  "  views,"  and  he  (Mr.  Baines)  concurred  in  this,  so 
long  as  the  man  did  not  hold  settled  convictions :  he  must  have 
an  open  mind,  be  loyal  to  the  data,  and  not  use  the  figures  merely 
to  support  conclusions  already  formed.  As  regards  the  method  of 
enumeration,  the  census  in  India  was  almost  everywhere  taken,  as 
in  England,  in  a  single  night,  and  the  inquiries  were  consequently 
confined  to  much  narrower  limits  than  in  the  United  States.  The 
great  advantage  of  this  was  the  far  more  accurate  enumeration, 
which  necessitated  simple  questions.  He  did  not  think  that  errors 
in  defect  balanced  those  in  excess ;  they  might  do  so  over  very 
large  areas,  but  they  certainly  did  not  in  tracts  of  from  750,000  to  a 
million  persons,  as  he  had  caref  ally  tested  this  point  in  India.  They 
had  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  America,  and  he  had  often  wished  to 
have  the  Hollerith  machine  for  his  census  work,  although  it  was 
doubtful  whether  he  could  have  fonnd  anyone  quick  enough  to 
learn  to  use  it,  India  being  very  backward  in  taking  up  such 
inventions,  apart  from  a  difficulty  about  the  current.  Five  years 
ago  there  was  hardly  a  single  typewriter  even  in  any  office  in  the 
country.  But  for  the  abstraction  and  tabulation  he  had  been  able 
to  draw  on  a  large  staff,  as  India  possessed  a  literary  proletariat 
fairly  educated  for  that  sort  of  work.  Their  caste  prohibited  them 
from  taking  any  manual  employment,  and  he  had  therefore  found 
the  full  staff  he  required  at  very  short  notice,  and  they  worked, 
when  trained,  like  machines.  In  the  first  few  days  90  per  cent. 
of  their  abstractions  had  to  be  worked  over  again  but  they  were 
soon  able  to  reduce  this  quantity,  until  they  finally  re-worked  only 
one-third  of  the  results,  and  even  less.  But  when  it  came  to  the 
tabnlation,  he  had  to  weed  oat  the  office  very  much,  because  he 
found  that  the  most  efficient  abstractors  were  by  no  means  good 
tabulators.  They  were  proficients  in  the  mechanical  process,  but 
coald  not  combine  the  figures,  and  were  constantly  "  mis- 
coluraning,"  as  they  termed  it.  Still,  on  the  whole,  he  had  derived 
an  enormous  advantage  from  this  staff  of  high  caste  literary 
candidates.  The  cost  of  operations  snbsequent  to  enumeration 
amounted  to  about  Rs.  6'5  per  1,000  of  the  population,  out  of  a 
total  of  Hs.  II,  and  was  thus  cheaper  than  the  census  in  almost 
any  other  country,  even  whrn  allowance  is  made  for  the  com- 
parative cheapness  of  living  in  India.     He  was  glad  to  find  that 
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Mr.  Porter's  views  as  to  the  enameration  of  occupations  coincided 
with  his  own.  It  was  perfectly  impossible,  in  his  experience,  to 
get  a  correct  census  of  occupations,  either  by  means  of  enumerators 
who  filled  up  the  schedule,  or  by  trusting  the  householders  to  do 
so,  Mr.  Porter  had  mentioned  the  difficulty  regarding  languages 
in  some  large  towns,  and  he  might  remark  that  his  schedules, 
weighing  in  all  290  tons,  were  printed  in  seventeen  languages,  and 
filled  up  with  the  names  of  over  one  hundred  dialects.  On  one 
other  point  he  was  completely  in  accord  with  Mr.  Porter,  and  that 
was  in  regard  to  simplicity  of  the  schedule.  If  ever  they  attained 
to  a  quinquennial  census,  the  aspiration  of  every  census  commis- 
sioner, the  schedule  should  not  be  one  bit  more  elaborate  than  the 
one  suggested  in  the  paper,  and  even  in  that  two  or  three  columns 
might  possibly  be  omitted. 

Mr.  P.  B.  Garnett  said  that  he,  as  well  as  all  others  who  had 
attempted  it,  had  found  great  difficulty  in  endeavouring  to  estimate 
the  total  value  of  property  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  had  found 
that  the  only  method  of  reaching  even  an  approximate  total  was 
by  capitalising  the  annual  value  of  real  property  of  various  kinds, 
profits  of  trades  or  professions,  and  income  from  all  other  sources 
at  so  many  years'  purchase,  while  the  number  of  years  might  vary  at 
different  times,  according  to  circumstances ;  and  those  who  entered 
on  such  speculations  were  not  always  agreed  as  to  the  proper 
estimate  to  be  taken  for  a  basis  in  respect  of  each  class  of  property. 
He  would  like  to  ask,  therefore,  whether  in  the  United  States  they 
possessed  advantages  which  did  not  exist  in  England  for  arriving 
at  what  might  be  considered  a  true  valuation  of  the  national 
wealth. 

Mr.  John  B.  Martin  reminded  the  audience  that  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society  had  always  been  most  persistent  in  its  endeavours 
to  secure  a  quinquennial  census.  It  had  appointed  a  special  Census 
Committee,  and  only  last  summer  a  deputation  from  the  Council  had 
waited  on  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  Right 
Hon.  G.  J.  Shaw-Lefevre,  an  ex-President  of  the  Society,  and 
discussed  with  him  the  possibility  of  bringing  about  that  most 
desirable  consummation.  It  was  agreed  on  both  sides  that  such  an 
event  would  entail  the  institution  in  Great  Britain  of  a  skeleton 
permanent  department  such  as  Mr.  Porter  proposed  for  the  United 
States.  He  reminded  the  audience  also  of  the  existence  of  the 
International  Statistical  Institute,  founded  under  the  auspices  of 
this  Society,  and  comprising  the  most  distinguished  statisticians  of 
all  countries,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  bring  the  methods  of  the 
statistics  of  various  countries  into  line.  There  was  some  shadow- 
ing forth  of  progress  in  this  direction  in  the  paper  just  read,  and 
he  hoped  that  the  time  would  come  quickly  when  uniform  schedules 
of  vital  statistics  and  of  census  returns  would  be  adopted  through- 
out the  whole  civilised  world. 

The  Chairman  (Dr.  G.  B.  Longstaff),  in  rising  to  propose  a 
very  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Porter  and  Dr.  Hollerith,  said 
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that  the  point  which  Mr.  Porter  had  urged  with  so  much  force,  as 
to  the  institution  of  a  permanent  census  office,  was  one  which 
that  Society  had  constantly  brought  before  the  Government.  Aa 
regarded  a  quinquennial  census  they  had  now  achieved  a  sub- 
stantial success.  The  scheme  for  the  partial  eqaalization  of  rates 
in  London  depended  upon  a  system  of  levying  an  even  rate  over 
the  whole  metropolis  and  distributing  it  according  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  several  districts,  and  the  Government  had  at  last 
realized  that  this  could  only  be  done  by  a  frequent  census.  It  was 
accordingly  now  ordained  that  a  census  should  be  taken  in  London 
in  1896,  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  County  Council,  and 
paid  for  out  of  the  rates.  He  trusted  that  Dr.  Hollerith's  machine 
could  be  utilised  on  this  occasion,  and  that  by  this  means  the 
census  could  be  made  at  the  same  time  cheaper  and  more  com- 
prehensive. There  was  one  point  to  which  Mr.  Porter  had  not 
alluded.  He  believed  that  the  fons  et  origo  of  Mr.  Porter's  trouble 
was  the  constitutional  difficulty  in  the  central  Government's 
collecting  information.  He  hoped  that  Mr.  Porter  would  enter 
on  the  arduous  task  of  reforming  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  at  least  to  the  extent  of  enabling  them  to  have  a  permanent 
census  office  and  permanent  records.  If  the  registration  system 
could  be  established  throughout  the  United  States,  it  would  prove 
a  gigantic  gain  to  statistical  science.  As  a  theatre  of  statistical 
investigation  at  the  present  time,  no  country  in  the  world  was  so 
interesting  as  the  United  States,  but  with  the  imperfect  tools  at 
command  they  were  unable  to  deal  with  a  number  of  problems 
quite  unequalled  elsewhere  for  magnitude  and  interest. 

Mr.  Porter  replied  to  various  questions.  With  regfard  to  an  in- 
quiry by  the  Chairman,  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  was 
much  error  in  the  amount  of  mortgages  in  consequence  of  people 
withholding  statements.  It  had  at  first  been  feared  that  difficulties 
might  arise  in  this  connection,  owing  to  the  enumerator  being  a 
local  man,  and  the  latter  had  therefore  made  only  the  inquiries 
noted  on  the  schedule;  the  remainder  of  the  information  was 
obtained  by  direct  correspondence  from  Washington.  Besides  this 
precaution,  anyone  refusing  to  give  information  under  this  head  was 
liable  to  a  fine  of  lOo  dollars,  and  in  some  cases  the  penalty  was 
actually  enforced.  Still,  there  were  doubtless  errors  in  the  returns. 
He  had  at  the  outset  protested  strongly  against  the  inquiry,  but  his 
opinion  had  been  over-ruled.  Replying  to  Major  Craigie  and 
others  concerning  the  definition  of  a  mortgage,  Mr.  Porter  said  that 
the  investigation  included  what  were  known  in  America  as  real- 
estate  mortgages,  and  not  chattel-mortgages.  All  mortgages  in 
America,  to  be  valid,  were  recorded,  but  it  often  happened  that 
people,  when  they  had  paid  off  a  mortgage,  forgot  to  see  that  it  was 
taken  off  the  record  ;  and  many  which  had  been  partly  paid  off 
were  found  to  be  still  upon  the  record.  It  was  not  possible  there- 
fore to  base  the  results  simply  upon  the  records.  For  full  expla- 
nations of  the  methods  adopted  to  prosecute  this  inquiry,  he 
referred  to  the  paper  by  Mr.  George  K.  Holmes  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  (vol.  Ivi,  September,  1893). 
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Replying  to  Mr.  Gamefct,  he  tbonght  that  in  America  thej  had 
rather  better  grounds  for  estimating  the  national  wealth  than  in 
England.  Taxation  in  every  State  and  territory  was  based  on  the 
valuation  by  assessment  of  both  personal  and  real  estate.  In 
arriving  at  the  figures,  they  first  ascei*tained  the  value  of  every 
given  township  in  the  country,  and  then  addressed  about  1 50,000 
circulars  to  all  real-estate  owners  and  county  recorders,  requesting 
them  to  fill  up  certain  schedules  as  to  the  value  of  property  in  the 
locality,  and  if  possible  to  show  the  actual  value  at  which  any 
piece  of  property  had  changed  hands.  In  this  way  they  obtained 
a  sort  of  guiding  basis  for  each  district.  The  value  of  the  rail- 
roads, &c.,  was  then  included  as  indicated  by  Mr.  Cramett,  but 
he  quite  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  difficulty  of  assessing  trade 
profits.  At  the  best  these  statements  were  but  estimates,  and 
must  be  so  regarded,  even  though  great  care  had  been  taken  in 
their  preparation.  The  seventh  volume  of  the  Tenth  Census 
contained  a  full  statement  of  the  plan  adopted  by  him  (Mr.  Porter) 
at  that  time,  and  a  similar,  though  perhaps  more  elaborate  scheme 
was  used  in  the  Eleventh  Census. 

Sir  Francis  S.  Powell  inquired  as  to  the  method  of  taking  the 
religious  census.  Mr.  Porter  said  that  he  had  avoided  seeking 
information  from  the  individual.  Inquiry  was  made  of  the  officials 
of  the  various  religious  bodies  throughout  the  whole  country.  The 
21,000,000  who  were  returned  in  this  connection  reprasented  only 
the  communicants  belonging  to  each  body,  while  no  enumeration 
had  been  made  from  house  to  house,  it  was  quite  possible  to  form 
an  estimate  of  the  religious  population  of  the  United  States  upon 
the  basis  of  the  communicants  reported  sufficiently  accurate  for 
all  purposes.  The  usual  way  of  computing  religious  population 
was  by  multiplying  the  number  of  communicants  of  any  Protestant 
denomination  by  3|.  This  is  on  the  supposition  that  for  every 
communicant  there  were  2^  adherents,  including  young  children. 
Dr.  Carroll's  figures  show  the  Protestant  population  to  be  49,630,000, 
and  the  Catholic  population  at  7,362,000.  This,  he  contends,  stands 
for  the  Christian  population  of  the  country.  A.fter  allowing  for 
Jews,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  about  5,000,000  of  our 
population  in  1890  belong  to  the  non-religious  and  anti-religious 
classes,  including  free-thinkers,  secularists,  and  infidels.  In 
collecting  the  statistics  of  religions,  he  had  met  with  a  very  good 
instance  of  the  necessity  of  simplicity  in  the  inquiry.  In  reply  to 
the  question,  "  What  is  the  seating  capacity  of  your  church  ?  "  the 
answer,  in  many  cases  was,  "  Oak,'*  *'  Pine,"  Ac,  as  the  case 
might  be. 

Mr.  Hollerith,  with  reference  to  the  liability  of  the  machine 
to  get  out  of  order,  said  that  in  making  the  contract  with 
Mr.  Porter  for  the  use  of  the  machines,  a  clause  had  been  intro- 
duced involving  a  penalty  of  10  dollars  to  be  paid  by  the  inventor 
for  every  day  that  the  machine  was  out  of  order.  The  penalty 
had  never  been  enforced.  Replying  to  other  questions,  the  cards 
were  only  passed  through  the  machines  four  times  during  the 
whole  of  the  operations.     They  were  stored  for  future  reference, 
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and  eyerj  card  wa49  so  marked  that  it  conld  be  compared  with  the 
original  schedule  at  once.  An  error  card  had  occasionally  been 
met  with,  and  hod  been  sent  to  the  "error"  section  of  the  depart- 
ment, where  a  few  men  were  employed  rectifying  mistakes. 

He  shoald  be  happy  to  exhibit  the  machine  in  operation  npon 
some  fntnre  occasion.  With  regard  to  the  system  itself,  he  had 
been  making  many  experiments  npon  a  considerable  scale,  involving 
the  nse  of  abont  5,000,000  cards,  on  which  the  amounts,  instead  of 
individual  items,  were  recorded.  One  card,  representing  a  farm, 
for  instance,  would  give  the  total  number  of  acres,  number  of 
horses,  valae  of  the  farm,  and  the  implements,  stock,  produce,  &c. 
By  attaching  to  the  machine  an  integmting  device,  he  had  been 
able  to  make  it  a  species  of  adding  machine.  This  led  directly 
into  other  fields;  he  was  now  experimenting  on  railroad  accounts, 
and  hoped  to  accomplish  this  also. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Porter  and 
Dr.  Hollerith,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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I. — dn  Estimate  of  the  Degree  of  Legitimate  Natality  dravm  from 
Observations  made  at  Budapest,  By  Herr  Joseph  KObOsi 
(^Director  of  Municipal  Statistics^  Budapest). 

[Abstract  of  a  Paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  and 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. '\ 

The  table  of  mortality  ('*  life-table ")  shows  for  each  year  of 
age  the  probability  of  dying  in  the  course  of  one  year.  The  table 
of  natality  oaght  to  show,  in  a  corresponding  way,  for  each  year  of 
age  of  the  parents,  the  probability  of  a  birth  during  a  year. 
Notwithstanding  this  parallelism  of  the  aim,  the  importance  of  the 
results  is  different.  In  the  life-table  we  have  to  deal  pre-eminently 
with  the  obsel'vations  of  a  natural  phenomenon,  independent  of 
human  will.  Not  so  in  the  case  of  fertility,  which — partly,  at 
least — is  also  influenced  by  voluntary  causes.  Bat,  as  also  the 
phenomena  of  a  voluntary  kind  have  their  regular  course,  and  as 
the  real  effect  of  the  law  of  population  is  finally  the  product  of  the 
causes  of  both  orders,  it  needs  no  special  proof  that  these 
phenomena  also  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  measuring  method  of 
statistics.  Therefore,  one  would  not  deny  the  legitimacy  of  the 
attempt  to  calculate  the  probabilities  of  birth,  though  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  results  to  be  expected  are  further  from  a  natural 
law  than  the  inquiries  of  biometry. 

Another  difference  is,  presented  by  the  fact  that  death  is  caused 
by  the  physical  conditions  of  a  single  person  only,  whilst  fecundity 
is  due  to  those  of  two.  The  probability  of  having  a  child  at  a 
given  age  varies  much  according  to  whether  the  parties  are  young, 
middle-aged,  or  old.  As  we  have  continually  to  reckon  with  this 
circumstance,  we  may  be  allowed  to  introduce  two  denominations 
for  the  two  species  of  natal  probabilities,  naming  those  which 
regard  only  one  sex  as  mrniogenous,  and  those  which  take  into 
consideration  the  age-combinations  of  both  parents  as  higenous. 
Further,  let  us  name  those  tables  which  proceed  by  single  years 
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specified^  and  those  where  the  ages  are  put  together  by  greater 
(quinquennial,  decennial,  etc.)  groups,  cuTnulative  ones.  By  a 
complete  bigenous  table  of  natality  we  mean  now  such  a  one  as 
shows  the  probability  for  each  single  year  of  age  of  father  and 
mother,  and  that  not  only  separately,  but  by  combining  each  year 
of  age  of  one^  parent  with  each  year  of  the  other. 

By  this  it  may  also  be  seen  how  much  wider  is  the  extent  of 
the  natality-table  than  that  of  the  life-table.  Whilst  ths  latter,  if 
proceeding  by  the  single  years  from  birth  till  the  highest  age, 
is  composed  of  about  lOO,  or  for  the  two  sexes,  of  about  200 
yearly  elements,  this  number  rises  in  the  table  of  natality  to 
1,500 — 2,000,  this  being  the  number  of  combinations  for  each  of  the 
40-— 45  productive  years  of  men,  with  each  of  the  35 — 40  produc- 
tive years  of  women.  As  the  youngest  years  and  the  most  extreme 
age-combinations  occur  but  very  rarely,  it  is  only  with  observations 
refening  to  the  population  of  a  great  country  that  we  could  get 
reliable  probabilities  for  these  outlying  cases.  The  half -million  of 
inhabitants  of  Budapest  furnished  only  468  available  age-combina- 
tions. If  we  could  extend  these  observations  to  a  population  of  ten 
millions,  the  number  of  available  age-combinations  would  rise 
to  above  1,000. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  probability  of  birth  for  each  combina- 
tion of  ages,  we  need  two  conditions  ;  (1)  that  the  census  should 
tabulate  the  age  of  the  married  couples  by  combination  of  the 
single  years ;  (2)  that  at  each  birth  the  age  of  the  father  and  of  the 
mother  should  be  reported.  If  we  then  proportionate  the  figures 
of  both  sides,  we  get  thus  the  probability  of  a  birth  for  each  age- 
combination.  As  the  age-combinations  of  married  couples  are  fur- 
nished by  the  census  only  at  longer  intervals,  but  the  age  of  the 
parents  of  the  new-bom  children  continually,  it  is  clear  that  the 
proportionation  of  these  two  figures  loses  more  and  more  in 
reliability  as  the  years  of  the  births  considered  get  farther  and 
farther  from  the  years  of  enumeration.  It  is  therefore  reasonable 
to  restrict  ourselves  to  the  births  of  the  years  closest  to  the  time  of 
the  census. 

The  table  of  Budapest  is  based  on  the  schedules  introduced 
by  the  author  in  1888  for  each  legitimate  birth.  This  schedule  is 
to  be  filled  up  by  the  midwife,  and  has  to  be  presented  to  the 
registrar  of  births  at  the  moment  of  registration.  The  registrar 
has  to  transmit  this  bulletin^  each  week  to  the  municipal  office  of 
statistics.* 

This  form  contains  quite  a  series  of  interesting  and  partly 
new  questions,  enabling  us  to  reorganize  the  whole  natal  statistics 

'  The  registration  of  births  being  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  the  municipal 
administration  could  not  succeed  in  adding  new  questions  to  these  ecclesiastical 
registers.  As  may  be  seen  by  the  author's  Statuttical  Year  Book  of  1 870  for 
the  Ciiy  of  Fett  (pp.  9  and  77),  twenty  years  have  passed  since  he  made  the 
iirst  attempts  to  improve  the  hirth  registration,  in  order  to  reorganise  and  to 
enrich  the  natal  statistics.  All  attempts  being  nnsnocessfal,  he  bad  finally  to 
accept  the  compromise,  that  the  desired  information  should  be  collected,  not  by 
the  clergy,  but  by  the  midwife,  the  former  restricting  himself  to  the  collection 
and  transmission  of  the  bulletins. 
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of  Budapest  in  a  much  wider  form.  Thus,  we  now  find  ourselves 
in  a  position  to  inquire  into  the  influence  of  parental  age  and 
occupation  on  fertility,  on  the  vitality  of  the  children,  on  the 
sexual  proportion,  on  the  number  of  the  still-bom,  the  influence 
of  the  duration  of  marriage  on  the  number  of  children  bom,  &c. 
In  combining  the  44,926  children  bom  in  1889,  1890,  1891,  and 
1892,  classified  according  to  the  age  of  their  parents,  with  the  data 
famished  by  the  census  of  1st  January,  1891,  concerning  the  ages 
of  the  7 1 ,800  married  couples,  we  are  also  enabled  to  establish  the 
present  table  of  natality. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  will  always  remain  a  certain  quota  of 
cases  where  the  statistical  report  cannot  be  produced.  Especially 
at  first,  when  people  were  not  yet  altogether  favourable  to  the 
new  institution,  a  large  proportion  of  births  escaped  statistical 
elaboration.  Thus,  in  those  first  four  years'  observations  on 
which  the  present  inquiry  is  based  we  obtained  92  per  cent,  of  the 
registered  legitimate  births ;  whilst  in  the  following  year  the  per- 
centage reached  97.  But,  in  comparing  the  Budapest  natalities, 
as  contained  in  the  present  paper,  with  others,  we  ought  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  first  ought  to  be  increased  by  8  per  cent. 

The  Budapest  table  of  natality  begins  for  the  male  with  the 
age  **  under  20,"  for  the  female  with  that  "under  16,"  and  lasts  up 
to  the  oldest  ages  observed.  But,  for  our  present  inquiry,  we  can 
use  only  the  period  of  fertility,  that  is,  for  the  mother,  up  to 
about  55,  and  for  the  father  to  about  70  years — presenting  thus 
(51  X40  =)  2,Oip  age-combinations.  However,  as,  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  the  male  procreative  power  is  extremely  reduced 
at  60,  the  female  at  50  years,  we  may  terminate  our  observations 
at  the  sixtieth  year  of  paternal  and  at  the  fiftieth  of  maternal  age. 
In  this  case  our  table  embraces  virtually  (41  x  35=)  1,435  elements 
of  age-combinations.  The  number  of  age-combinations  for  which 
births  were  reported  amounts  to  1,105.  But,  as  the  bulk  of  72,000 
families,  if  divided  into  1,400  to  1,500  groups  of  age,  furnishes  too 
small  figures  for  the  outlying  age-combinations,  I  left  out  of 
consideration  the  age-combinations  containing  only  25  families  or 
less ;  and  from  the  combinations  containing  25  to  99  families,  in 
order  to  enlarge  the  curves  or  to  connect  separated  fragments  of 
them,  I  admitted  only  those  where  the  respective  probabilities 
followed  nearly  the  same  course  as  the  recognised  part  of  the 
curve  based  on  at  least  100  families.'  In  such  a  way  the  table  of 
natality  embraces  actually  468  available  age-combinations. 

Passing  now  to  the  results  of  these  observations,  I  shall  deal 
first  with  the  monogenous  natality,  and  subsequently  with  the 
bigenous  one. 

I.  Monogenous  Natality, 


The  two  principal  results  are  the  following : — 
1.  That   the  summit   of   legitimate  fertility  is 


reached  very 


2  In  order  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  smaller  value  of  the 
o1)ser\iitions  based  on  25,699  families,  I  put  those  which  had  been  thus  admitted 
into  brackets. 
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soon,  so  that  the  decline  begins,  in  the  case  of  the  male,  after  25, 
and  in  that  of  the  female,  after  18  years. 

2.  That  the  legitimate  fertility  does  not  remain  at  the  same 
level  for  many  years  together,  but  that  it  declines  immediately 
after  reaching  the  highest  point. 

These  results  do  not  agree  with  the  view  of  physiology, 
according  to  which  the  generative  power  should  remain  for  some 
time  at  the  same  height.  But  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  legitimate  fertility  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  resultant 
of  two  different  forces.  The  number  of  children  bom  in  a  family 
is,  in  fact,  not  a  consequence  of  the  physical  power  only,  but  also 
of  the  wish  and  will  to  have  offspring. 

In  a  family  where  children  already  exist,  the  wish  for  the 
increase  of  them  is  weaker  and  will  be  weaker  the  greater  the 
number  of  offspring.  Now  as  the  number  of  children  increases 
with  advancing  age,  the  force  of  the  moral  factor  increases  also 
with  the  age.  Thas  passing  from  younger  couples  to  older  ones, 
we  pass  at  the  same  time  from  small  to  large  families,  that  is  from 
those  where  the  wish  for  offspring  is  greater  than  those  in  which 
it  is  less,  where  consequently  the  influence  of  the  moral  factor  is 
preponderant  over  the  physiological.  It  is  to  this  preponderance 
that  we  must  attribute  the  fact  that  the  probability  of  birth 
diminishes  so  rapidly  and  so  regularly. 

(a)  Female  Monogenons  Natality.  —  The  census  of  Budapest 
found  only  five  wives  under  16,  and  in  the  course  of  four  years 
only  6  births  have  been  reported  from  mothers  of  that  tender  age. 
Twenty-seven  wives  were  between  16  and  17  years,  and  eighty-eight 
between  17  and  18.  Thus  the  reliable  portion  of  our  table  of 
natality  begins  with  the  women  between  18  and  19.  But  with  this 
age  we  find  ourselves  already  at  the  maximum  of  legitimate  fertility. 
At  the  age  of  18  and  19  years  the  annual  probability  of  births  is 
44*6  and  42*2  per  cent. ;  that  is  to  say,  we  may  suppose  that  at 
this  age  nearly  one  wife  out  of  two  will  give  life  to  a  child. 
Beginning  with  the  20th  year,  the  probability  of  births  declines 
in  a  decided  manner.  At  first  the  decline  is  but  slight,  but 
notwithstanding  that,  at  the  age  of  25  years  the  natality  amounts 
to  only  31 J  per  cent.,  and  at  30  years  to  only  24  per  cent. 
About  the  34th  year  the  curve  of  natality  undergoes  a  stronger 
declination.  Thus  at  85  it  amounts  to  only  16  per  cent.,  and 
five  years  later  to  only  8  per  cent.  After  the  age  of  43  we  again 
observe  a  still  more  marked  decline,  so  that  at  45  we  find  a  natality 
of  only  1*4  per  cent.,  that  is,  we  may  bet  70  to  i  against  a  child 
being  bom  at  this  age.  In  the  two  following  years  the  natality 
sinks  to  one-half  the  above  mentioned  figure.  At  the  age  of  50 
only  one  single  birth  will  occur  amongst  1,943  families,  as  1,457 
mothers  of  this  age  had  in  four  years  only  3  children.  But 
at  this  point  we  reach  also  the  extreme  limit  of  maternal  legitimate 
fertility. 

During  the  four  years'  observation  we  found,  it  is  trae,  still 
four  older  child-bearing  mothers :  two  at  54,  one  at  56,  and 
another  at  57  years ;  child-births  reported  for  still  higher  maternal 
ages  may  be  regarded  as  erroneous. 
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We  may  thus  assume  that  the  legitimate  fertility  of  woman 
reaches  its  dimax  (in  our  country)  at  the  age  of  IS  and  19  years, 
and  declines  above  and  below  this  age ;  further,  that  it  arrives  ai  its 
null-point  at  58. 

We  reproduce  here  the  results  of  the  monogeuous  table,  giving 
both  the  rough  and  corrected  figures  (the  mode  of  corrections  is 
explained  in  the  **  Appendix  "*).  Besides  that,  we  have  set  down 
the  female  natalities  for  Berlin  (1887-90),  according  to  the 
communication  of  Dr.  Boeckh,  and  the  same  for  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden,  as  communicated  in  manuscript  by  Mr.  Sidenbladh. 

Anniud  Natality  per  loo  Wives, 


Temn. 

Budapest  (1889-91). 

Berlin  a887-90). 

Sweden  (1891). 

Corrected  Figures. 

Rough  Figures. 

Rough  Figures. 
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We  see  that  the  general  movement  of  tbe  curve  of  Berlin 
natality  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Budapest  one.  Both  show  that 
the  climax  of  legitimate  fertility  is  reached  before  the  20th 
year,  and  that  the  decline  begins  immediately  afterwards,  and 
iToes  down  in  rather  regular  steps.  The  same  holds,  also,  for  the 
Swedish  table,  which,  moreover,  excels  by  a  most  remarkably  high 
natality. 

I  now  pass  on  to  introduce  the  cumulative  natalities  for  quin- 
({uennial  groups  of  years.  As  we  have  to  deal  here  with  greater 
masses,  we  6nd  that  even  the  rough  figures  show  a  most  re- 
markable regularity.  Here  we  insert  also  those  few  probabilities 
which  we  found  scattered  in  the  statistical  publications  of  different 
coxmtries.  In  comparing  these  probabilities  with  those  of  Buda- 
pest, we  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  mentioned  already, 
that  these  latter  should  be  increased  by  about  8  per  cent. 

Comparative  Table  of  Female  Quinquennial  Natalities, 
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Examining  the  course  of  these  nine  curves  of  natality  in  different 
populations  of  central  and  northern  Europe,  we  may  state,  as  a 
general  rule,  that — at  least,  in  this  part  of  the  globe — ^the  prolific 
power  of  married  women  reaches  its  summit  very  quickly,  even  in 
the  first  years  of  marriage,  and  that  it  does  not  afterwards  remain 
for  any  time  at  that  high  level,  but  bends  immediately  downwards. 
In  the  cities  the  female  natality  seems  to  be  weaker  than  for  the 
whole  population  of  the  country. 
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(6.)  Male  Monogenatts  Natality. — Our  table  furnislies  us  during 
four  years  with  only  2  children  from  fathers  below  the  age  of  20 
— a  natural  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  husbands  at  this  age. 
Even  at  the  age  of  20  years  the  census  found  only  7,  and  in  the 
two  following  years  of  age  only  20  and  53  husbands.  There- 
fore, if  we  restrict  ourselves  to  those  ages  where  there  have  been 
observed  at  least  a  hundred  families,  our  table  cannot  begin  earlier 
than  at  the  age  of  23  years. 

For  this  and  the  following  year  of  age  the  probability  of  an 
increase  of  family  amounts  to  33  per  cent.,  that  is  to  say,  that 
amongst  three  families  where  the  father  is  of  23  or  24  years,  there 
is  one  which  will  have  a  child  within  a  year.  With  the  fathers  of 
25,  the  natality  rises  to  ^S'g  per  cent.  But  at  this  early  age  vve 
have  already  reached  the  climax  of  the  male  legitimate  fertility ; 
each  succeeding  year  depresses  the  curve  of  natality.  Thus  the 
probability  of  birth  at  30  years  of  age  is  31*7  per  cent.;  ^ve  years 
later,  only  23  per  cent.  After  this  the  curve  tends  rapidly  down- 
wards ;  at  40  years  it  stands  already  at  1 5  per  cent.,  that  is,  we 
may  bet  7  to  i  against  having  a  child  during  the  year.  Ten  years 
afterwards  the  probability  amounts  to  4*2  per  cent.,  and  at  the 
age  of  60  years  to  only  -^  per  cent.  At  the  age  of  65  years  the 
probability  of  becoming  a  father  is  J  per  cent.,  and  at  69  years  only 
I  out  of  500  husbands  will  have  a  child. 

The  oldest  fathers  are  :  at  71  years  three,  and  at  76  one.  But 
the  data  respecting  the  oldest  fathers  are  to  be  accepted  in  general 
with  still  greater  hesitation  than  those  of  mothers.  The  doubtful- 
ness of  these  data  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  the  reported 
fertility  of  the  fathers  above  66  is  an  increasing  one  !  But  let  us 
add  that  physiology  admits  the  conservation  of  male  generative 
power  until  the  eightieth  year. 

The  facts  we  have  mentioned  lead  us  to  suppose  that  this  power 
is  not  fully  developed  before  the  age  of  25.  This  supposition  finds 
support  in  the  observation  of  the  natality  shown  at  younger  ages. 
If  in  consequence  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  data  we  summarise  all 
the  younger  husbands  in  three  groups,  we  find  that  those  under  22 
years  have  a  natality  of  33^  per  cent.,  those  of  22  years  of  26*9, 
whilst  the  following  three  years  of  age  show  an  increase. 

We  may  thus  assume  that  the  male  generative  power  reaches  its 
climax  in  ^married  life  at  the  23th  year,  that  it  declines  above  and 
below  this  age,  and  that  it  reaches  its  vanishing  point  at  about  70 
yea/rs 

As  before,  we  reproduce  also  here  the  rough  and  the  corrected 
figures  of  the  monogenous  table  for  each  year  of  life.  As  cor- 
responding observations  are  to  be  found  nowhere  else,  we  must 
restrict  ourselves  to  our  own  results. 
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Yean. 

Corrected 
rigurcs. 

Roogh  Figures. 

Years. 

Corrected 
Figures. 

Rough  Figures. 

23—21  .... 

330 

33-3 

44—45  .... 

10-9 

10-9 

24—25  ... 

34-4 

33-9 

45—46  .... 

9-5 

90 

25-26  ... 

360 

38-9 

46—47  ... 

8-3 

7-5 

26—27  ... 

86-3 

36-4 

47—48  .... 

72 

7-9 

27—28  .... 

351 

34-8 

48—49  .... 

6-2 

5-7 

28—29  ... 

34-3 

341 

49—50  .... 

5-4 

6-2 

29—30  .... 

82-9 

86-6 

50—51  .... 

4-7 

4-2 

30—31  .... 

311 

29-5 

51—52  .... 

41 

41 

31—32  .... 

29-3 

27-6 

52—63  .... 

8-5 

3-4 

32—33  ... 

27-6 

29-2 

53—54  .... 

30 

3-2 

33-34  ... 

261 

251 

54—55  ... 

2-6 

22 

34—35  ... 

24-6 

23-9 

55—66  .... 

2-2 

21 

35—36  ... 

23-4 

23-9 

56—57  .... 

1-9 

21 

36-37  .... 

221 

220 

57—58  .... 

1-6 

1-2 

37—38  .... 

20-8 

21-5 

58-59  .... 

1-4 

1-4 

88-39  .... 

19-5 

17-8 

59—60  .... 

1-2 

1-2 

39—40  ... 

18-2 

20-7 

60—61  .... 

1-0 

0-9 

40—41  ... 

16-7 

15-3 

61—62  ... 

0-8 

0-9 

41—42  ... 

15-3 

15-3 

62—63  .... 

0-7 

0-6 

42—43  ... 

13-8 

14-6 

63—64  .... 

0-6 

0-7 

43—44  .... 

12-8 

11-8 

64—65  .... 

0-5 

0-3 

The  quinqaennial  probabilities  follow  here,  accompanied  by 
those  two  single  fragments  of  male  natalities  which  statistical 
literature  ofFers,  that  is,  of  the  kingdom  of  Norway  and  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine.  We  learn  by  this  comparison  that  the  male 
inhabitants  of  the  city  show  a  considerably  weaker  natality  than 
those  of  the  country  : — 

Annttal  Natality  per  100  Htuhands  at  the  following  Quinqtiennial 
Grotips  of  Age. 


Years. 

Norway 

(1874-76). 

AIsaoe-Lorraine 
(1872-73). 

Budapest 
(188»-9S). 

15—19 

(18-2)     27 
(38-9)     49-8 
(38-6)     43-6 
(35-8)     37-7 
(29-5)     30-8 
(221)     22-5 
(12-6)     12-8 
(6-2)       6-3 
(2-51)     2-6 
(1-25)     1-33 
(0-61)     0-66 
(0-80)     0-32 

21-2 
61-7 
63-3 
442 
32-6 
20-9 
10-9 

? 

20—24 

33-3 

25—29 

35-8 

30—34 

35—89 

271 
211 

40 — 44 

13-8 

45 — 49 

7-2 

50—54 

3*5 

55—59 

1*7 

60—64 

0-7 

66—69 

0-4 

70-74 

0-2 

II.  Bigenous  Natality, 

For  simplicity  we  shall  present  first — and  that  only  for  the 
important  part  of  the  period  of   fecundity — the  changes  which 
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female  natality  undergoes,  according  to  quinquennial  increases  in 
the  father's  age,  without  entering  into  a  yearly  specification  of  this 
latter  factor.  Then  we  shall  present  the  counterpart,  that  is,  the 
change  in  the  natality  at  each  age  of  the  father  according  to  quin- 
quennial increases  in  the  maternal  age.  Thus  the  first  table  contain^^ 
the  combination  of  specified  maternal  and  cumulated  paternal 
ages,  the  second  that  of  specified  paternal  and  cumulated  maternal 


Abstract  Tables  of  Bigenous  Natality  {Rough  Figures), 
A.  Specified  Maternal  and  Cumulated  Paternal  Age, 


Mother's  Age. 

Father's  Age. 

1 

25—29. 

80— S4. 

35—39. 

40-44. 

45—49. 

50—54.    ! 

65—59. 

20—21 

38-2 

300 

(32-7) 



__ 

, 



21—22 

45-7 

36-5 

820 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22—23 

40-9 

86-2 

352 

(21-9) 

— 





23—24 

41-8 

831 

28-6 

(20-4) 

— 



— 

24—25 

38-2 

311 

80*1 

(250) 

(19-4) 
(18-6) 

— 

— 

26—26 

86-6 

31-2 

27-5 

(27-8) 





26—27 

33-9 

311 

27-4 

21-1 

(18-5) 



— 

27—28 

38-2 

30-8 

24-5 

17-9 

(16-8) 

— 

— 

28—29 

30-9 

30-2 

24-7 

20-6 

(19-3) 





29-30 

86-8 

30-7 

26-6 

227 

(20-3) 

(20-2) 

— 

80—31 

25-0 

23-6 

21-8 

16-7 

14-4 

(14-8) 

(6-0) 

31—32 

25-5 

230 

251 

19-7 

15-2 

10-8 

32—83 

271 

24-6 

22-3 

16-5 

15-3 

(18-5) 
(10-6) 



33—34 

26-8 

21-3 

221 

17-4 

14-7 

(11-5) 

84-35 

(25-9) 

18-4 

210 

170 

11-9 

9-8 

(11-9) 
(10-4) 

35—86 

(21-2) 
(28-9) 

19-9 

19-4 

140 

10-9 

10-9 

86—37 

17-8 

18-9 

17-4 

12-5 

11-5 

(6-8) 

87—38 

— 

19-2 

17-2 

16-6 

12-3 

12-6 

(9-7) 

88-39 

(171) 
(220) 

17-2 

13-5 

14-4 

8-6 

7-3 

6*6 

89—40 

(16-8) 

17-5 

161 

10-8 

9-9 

(7-6) 

40—41 

— 

ho-2) 

12-4 

10-6 

8-5 

4-9 

31 

41—42 

— 

(10-2) 
(3-9) 

120 

9-7 

7-8 

5-9 

(51) 

42—43 

— 

5-6 

6-4 

4-6 

3-8 

3-2 

43—44 

— 

[0-7] 
(8-9) 

[5-5] 

4-6 

4-2 

34 

8-3 

44-45 

~^ 

(2-5) 

3-8 

2-8 

20 

0-7 

Following  the  figures  in  the  horizontal  rows,  we  see  that 
even  the  uncorrected  rough  figures  form  very  regular  curves, 
which — between  the  most  important  part  of  the  mother's  life,  that 
is,  between  20  and  40  years — are  at  their  maximum  in  the  first 
column,  then  decline,  and  curve  greatly.  This  means  that,  at  this 
stage  of  life,  the  mothers  acquire  the  highest  degree  of  natality 
accessible  to  their  age,  with  young,  under- 30-y ears-old  fathers. 
Mothers  above  40  years  ought  to  prefer  husbands  between  30  and 
40. 
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B.  Specified  Paternal  and  Cumulated  Maternal  Age. 


Age  of 

Age  of  the  Motlior. 

the  Father. 

1 

Under  20. 

20— ?4. 

25—29.       1      30— o4. 

:!o— "^9. 

10—4*. 

24r-25 

(47-9) 
(49-1) 

36-3 

270            (191) 

_.. 

_ 

25—26 

430 

30-8            (83-5) 

— 



26-27 

(45-5) 

420 

32-4             21-3 

— 

— 

27—28 

41-7 

39-5 

32-2        1      273 

(23-7) 

— 

28—29 

(4^-2) 

38() 

851              232 

(18-9) 

— 

29-30 

(39-4) 

42*6 

35-7             301 

(24-6) 

— 

30—31 

(33-9) 

340 

32-6 

221 

19-7 

(8-3) 

31—32 

(41-7) 

82-8 

30-5 

22-8 

16-9 

(100) 
(6-4) 

32—33 

(483) 

37-4 

32-3 

24-9 

17-6 

33—34 

(860) 

29-7 

30-6 

21-3 

19-9 

(5-6) 
^8-4) 
(6-6) 

34-35 

— 

301 

26-8 

22-5 

181 

35-3rt 

— 

31-8 

27-3 

23-7 

18-9 

36-n37 

— 

82-6 

26-5 

23-2 

16-4 

90 

37—38 

— 

30-2 

260 

231 

18-4 

73 

3g-39 

— 

270 

231 

18-5 

16-4 

7-6 

89—40 

— 

(35-8) 

26-3 

23-9 

18-3 

113 

40-41 

— 

(28U) 
(25-6) 

191 

16-7 

172 

7-5 

41-^ 

.- 

21-5 

19-7 

160 

8-5 

4^—43 

— 

(280) 

235 

18-7 

160 

91 

43—44 

— 

17-4 

250 

14-2 

14-3 

80 

44—45 

— 

181 

210 

16-5 

13-5 

6-9 

45—46 

— 

(160) 

18-5 

14-4 

11-8 

61 

46—47 

— 

171 

131 

99 

61 

47—48 

— 

(24-5) 

15-2             11-7 

6-3 

48—40 

— 

-- 

(18-4) 

18-8            110 

41 

40—50 

— 

— 

(18-9) 

18-6              90 

4-9 

50—51 

— 

— 

150              96 

3-9 

61—62 

— 

— 

[13-3] 

rio-9 

!      12-9 

3-8 

62—53 

— 

— 

1         ""■ 

'13-6" 

111 

8*9 

58—54 

— 

— 

1 

'14-2' 

loO 

3-8 

64—55 





t 

[8-11 

6-7 

80 

66—56 

— 

— 

1         

(18-5) 

(72) 

2-6 

66-57 

— 

— 

— 

(10-9) 

(8-4) 

61 

57—68 

— 

__ 

(110)     '      (5-9) 
-        1      (8-9) 

1-9 

5a— 59 

— 

— 

_- 

(2-8) 
(0-9) 

6»— 60 

— 

— 

-        '      (7  6) 

The  horizontal  cnrves  are  also  here  regular  enough.  They 
.show  no  up  and  down,  but  a  constant,  course.  We  see  further  that 
the  males  under  30  years,  reach  the  relative  summit  of  their 
natality,  that  is,  the  highest  degree  which  is  accessible  to  their  age^ 
with  wives  under  20  years ;  those  between  35  and  45  ought  to 
choose  wives  between  20  and  25,  and  those  of  the  age  of  46—50 
years,  wives  between  25  and  30. 

But  if  we  inquire,  instead  of  the  highest  relative  natality,  the 
highest  absolute  one,  we  see  that  this  is  reached  where  both 
parents  are  young — with  the  exception  of  the  tenderest  ages — 
that  is  where  mothers  under  25  years  are  married  to  husbands 
under  35. 
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Prohahility  of  Annual  Births  in  Budapest^  according  to  the  {Quinquennial) 
Age  of  the  Father  a7id  of  the  Mother  respectively. 


A^  of 
the  Father. 

Age  of  the  Mother. 

Below 

20  Years. 

20—24. 

25—29. 

30—34. 

35—39. 

40-44. 

45—49. 

Yenra. 

20-24 

(480) 

350 

27-3 

(22-8) 

— 

— 

— 

25—29 

44-2 

40-7 

33-9 

25-8 

221 

(160) 

— 

30—34 

40-4 

33-2 

30-8 

22-7 

18-4 

7-4 

(1-8) 

35—39 

(35-6) 

311 

260 

223 

17-5 

8-7 

0-8 

40—44 

— 

250 

21-4 

17-3 

15-7 

80 

1-3 

45—49 

— 

(19-7) 

18-9 

141 

10-8 

5-6 

11 

60—54 

— 

(22-2) 

(20-2) 

12-5 

10-2 

37 

0-4 

55—59 

— 

— 

(15-8) 

11-2 

7-6 

30 

0-3 

The  absolute  highest  natalities,  that  is,  the  highest  isogens,^  are 
to  be  found  where  both  parents  are  young :  the  mother  some  years 
below  or  above  22,  the  father  about  25 — 30.  But  besides  this,  each 
paternal  and  each  maternal  year  possesses  its  own  relative 
maximum,  corresponding  to  a  certain  age  of  the  other  party.  If  in 
the  bigenous  table  we  connect  these  different  points  of  greatest 
paternal  or  maternal  natality,  we  obtain  curves,  which  we  call 
curves  of  greatest  relative  natality. 

We  learn  (a)  from  the  curve  of  greatest  maternal  natality — 

1.  That  the  period  of  male  life  from  which  the  women  of 
all  ages  (between  18  and  34  years)  ought  to  make  their  choice 
embraces  only  five  years. 

2.  That  the  wives  of  all  these  ages  have  the  greatest  chance 
to  become  mothers  with  husbands  between  25  and  30  years. 

3.  Consequently  that  the  women  under  28  years  ought  to 
choose  older  husbands,  whilst  those  above  28  years  ought  to  choose 
husbands  younger  than  themselves. 

(6)  From  the  curve  of  greatest  paternal  natality,  we  see — 

1.  That  the  extent  of  the  most  suitable  female  period  is  sensibly 
larger,  embracing  for  the  male  between  24  and  46  years  of  age, 
eleven  instead  of  five  years. 

2.  That  the  husbands  of  these  ages  have  the  greatest  chance  of 
becoming  fathers  with  wives  between  18  and  29  years. 

3.  That  at  all  these  ages,  in  order  to  have  the  greatest  chftnce 
of  offspring,  the  fathers  ought  to  be  older  than  the  mothers. 

4.  Thai  this  age  difference,  which  for  the  husbands  between 
24  and  30  years  is  5 — 11  years,  rises  after  the  age  of  40  to  16  years. 
But  let  us  here  observe,  that  in  the  higher  ages  the  difference 
must  necessarily  grow,  as  the  female  generative  power  expires 
sooner  than  the  male  one.  Thus,  for  instance,  males  at  45  may 
select  wives  ten  years  younger,  but  males  at  60  are  obliged  to  go 
farther  back  than  ten  years,  as  with  women  of  50  years  they  would 
have  no  chance  at  all. 

Thus  we  may  deduce  the  truth  that,  in  order  to  secure  the 

*  See  the  foUowmg  paper,  by  Mr.  Francis  Galton. 
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greatest  possible  fecundity,  the  females  ought  to  select  i7i  their  younger 
years  older  husbands j  and  in  advanced  ages  younger  ones^  hut  that  the 
males  ought  to  select  always  younger  wives ;  farther,  that  the  hus- 
band may  even  be  seventeen  years  older  than  the  wife,  but  the 
age  of  the  latter  can  surpass  the  age  of  the  husband  only  by  five 
years,  and  that  only  if  she  is  above  30  years. 

Conformably  to  the  results  already  communicated,  it  appears 
that,  according  as  the  age  of  the  mother  progresses,  the  age- 
difEerence  between  husband  and  wife  onght  always  to  become  less. 
Thus,  the  most  advantageous  difference  is  (the  —  sign  indicating 
that  the  father  is  younger)  : — 

With  mothers  of  18  years +  7  years 

20    „      +  5      „ 

i>  25     „      +3      „ 

it  30     , —  2      „ 

fi  34    „      —  5      „ 

But,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  progress  of  the  father's  age 
his  age  advantage  ought  always  to  increase.  Thus,  the  most 
advantageous  age  for  the  father  is : — 

At  the  age  of  25  6  years  above  the  age  of  the  wife 

80  9 

35  14 

40  16 

>»  ^1"  •• *•»  >»  ij 

Of  course  such  investigations  ought  to  be  repeated  on  a 
greater  scale  before  we  could  dare  to  pronounce  a  definitive 
opinion  on  this  question,  which  has  so  serious  an  influence  on  the 
happiness  of  the  individual  and  the  development  of  mankind. 

From  the  above  we  learn  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest 
fecundity,  each  of  the  two  sexes  requires  to  be  at  a  specific  age- 
distance  from  the  other  consort ;  that,  consequently,  the  obtaining  of 
the  possible  maximum  is,  so  to  say,  hindered  if  the  age  of  the  other 
party  is  not  the  i-ight  one.  Now,  could  we  not  infer  that  in  those 
cases  where  the  age  of  hoth  parents  corresponds  to  the  best 
distance,  the  fecundity  ought  to  be  the  greatest,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, this  age-combination  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  most 
fitted  for  marriage  ? 

If  we  accept  this  reasoning,  we  ought  to  search  for  such 
combinations  where  the  positive  age-difference  of  the  one  consort 
is  equal  to  the  negative  of  the  other.  We  see  that  the  positive 
age-distance  of  the  father  equals  the  negative  of  the  mother  at 
the  following  ages : — 

Father  24  or  26  and  mother  20 
„       25  „  18  or  19 

Thus,  if  we  do  not  take  into  account  the  oscillations  of  the 
two  curves  caused  manifestly  by  faults  of    observation,  the  two 
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lines  would  meet  at  the  section  between  18,  19,  and  20  years  of 
female,  and  24,  25,  and  26  of  male  life. 

Therefore  we  dare  pronounce,  though,  in  consequence  of  the 
importance  of  the  question,  not  without  some  hesitation — ^the 
conclusion,  that  the  best  chances  of  prolification  are  offered  by  the 
wedding  of  18 — 20  years-a^ed  females  unth  24 — 26  yea/rs-a^ed  males. 
But  this  statement  needs  not  only  to  be  justified  bj  still  more  and 
numerous  observations  in  other  countries,  but  requires  also  to  be 
corrected  for  the  circumstance  that  the  greatest  fecundity  is  not 
coincident  with  the  greatest  health  of  the  children.  As  to  this  Idtter 
point  I  have  had  occasion  elsewhere  to  make  observations  on  the 
influence  of  the  parental  age  on  the  mortality  of  children.  The 
results  which  I  obtained  in  that  inquiry  seem  to  advocate  the 
procrastination  of  the  time  of  wedding  for  one  year  later  than  the 
limits  mentioned  before. 

[The  above  is  only  a  brief  abstract  of  the  first  portion  of  Herr 
Korosi's  article  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society.  The  remainder  of  the  paper  is  chiefly  a  discussion  on 
isogens  (see  Mr.  F.  Gal  ton's  paper  below),  and  contains  further 
remarks  as  to  the  uses  to  which  the  tables  and  isogens  can  be 
applied,  and  on  the  corrections  which  the  results  should  undergo. 
Amongst  these  purposes  are  what  may  be  called  "birth- insurance," 
a  system  which  coald  perhaps  be  extended  so  as  to  insure  a  sum  to 
cover  the  cost,  or  part  of  the  cost,  of  education,  &c.  We  regret 
that  space  does  not  permit  of  our  dealing  at  greater  length  with 
the  isogens ;  the  same  reason  has  also  prevented  us  from  noticing 
many  of  the  extremely  interesting  points  raised  in  the  course  of  the 
first  portion,  notably  flerr  Korosi's  endeavour  to  discriminate 
between  the  **  actual "  and  the  "  physiological  "  natality,  and  thus 
to  calculate  statistically  the  amount  of  the  *' moral  restraint."] 


II. — ^^  Results  derived  from  the  Natality  Table  of  Korosi  by  employ- 
ing  the  Method  of  Contours  or  Isogens.**  By  Francis  Galton, 
F.R.S.* 

[From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society^  toI.  It.] 

There  are  three  variables  in  the  statistics  of  nataHiy.  The  age 
of  the  father  is  one,  and  that  of  the  mother  is  another,  and  the 
percental  offspring  of  parents  of  those  ages  is  the  third.  These 
three  variables  may  be  coordinated  in  the  same  way  as  that  which 
is  daily  followed  at  meteorological  ofl&ces  in  dealing  with  (1)  the 
longitudes  of  the  various  stations,  (2)  their  latitudes,  and  (3)  the 
barometric  height  at  each.     After  these  data  have  been  entered  on 

«  Revised  by  the  author. 
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a  chart  in  their  proper  places,  contours,  known  by  the  name  of 
isobars,  are  drawn  to  show  the  lines  of  eqnal  barometric  pressure. 
In  natality  tables,  the  ages  of  the  father  and  the  mother  take  the 
place  of  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  in  weather  charts,  and  lines 
of  equal  birth-rat^s,  or,  as  I  would  call  them,  **  isogens,"  take  the 
place  of  isobars. 

Table  I  contains  the  means  of  each  set  of  four  adjacent  entries 
in  Korosi's  tables,  as  shown  by  the  arrangement  below,  the  left- 
hand  diagram  containing  the  four  entries,  and  the  right-hand  one 


Father's  Age. 
38  39  40 


giving  their  mean.  The  entries  themselves  were  copied  to  the 
nearest  integer  from  KorOsi's  tables.  The  means  are  recorded  in 
Table  I  to  the  nearest  integer  only,  subject  to  an  allowance  of 
correction  not  exceeding  0*30,  made  for  the  sake  of  slight  smooth- 
ing; thus  24*25,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  entered  as  24, 
might  be  treated  as  if  it  were  24*25  -f  0*30  =  24*55,  *^^  ^®  entered 
as  25.  Similarly,  24*75  inig^*  ^^  entered  either  as  25  or  as  24.  It 
will  be  seen  by  the  ripfht-hand  diagram  that  the  position  of  the 
mean  corresponds  to  the  first  moment  of  the  years  shown  at  the 
side  and  top;  therefore  the  interval  to  which  the  annual  birth- 
rate refers  is  made  up  of  the  half-year  before  and  after  the  above- 
mentioned  epoch. 

The  means  that  are  enclosed  in  brackets  are  those  in  which 
one  or  more  of  the  four  squares  from  which  they  were  derived  were 
blank.  They  are,  of  course,  less  trustworthy  than  the  rest ;  more- 
over, they  may  depend  on  less  than  100  families. 

The  ages  of  married  couples  are  distributed  over  only  about 
one-half  of  the  squares  of  Table  I,  as  there  are  too  few  examples 
of  other  ages  to  be  statistically  available.  This  partial  distribution 
is  well  seen  in  the  accompanying  diagram  of  isogens,  where  a  dotted 
outline  encloses  all  the  material  that  can  be  used  with  safety.  The 
broken  line  AB  corresponds  to  the  instances  in  which  both  parents 
are  of  the  same  age.  The  chart  is  practically  limited  to  marriages 
in  which  the  wife  is  less  than  5  years  older,  and  less  than  17  years 
younger,  than  her  husband. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  isogens  run  in  nearly  straight, 
diagonal,  and  equidistant  lines  across  the  greater  part  of  the  chart. 
If  we  omit  six  squares  in  the  upper  left-hand  comer,  where  there 
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is  no  room  for  an  isogen,  we  shall  find  these  diagonal  lines  to  cross 
89  of  the  total  number  of  1 1 8  entries,  or  between  eight-  and  nine- 
tenths  of  them.  These  peculiarities  indicate  the  existence  of  a 
very  unexpected  law  of  natality,  one  that  is  well  brought  out  by 
Table  IT,  which  shows  the  values  measured  from  the  dots  marked 
on  the  isogens.     The  dots  have  been  taken  at  convenient  places 

DlAGBAM   OF  ISOOENS. 

Father's  Age. 


t)0 


a 


to  serve  as  examples,  one  at  the  beginning,  one  at  the  end  of  the 
straight  portion  of  each  isogen,  and  others  at  intervening  places. 

The  curious  law  referred  to  above  is  a  consequence  of  the 
straightness  and  diagonal  coarse  of  the  isogens,  namely,  that  the 
sums  of  the  ages  of  the  parents,  to  which  each  point  in  the  straight 
portion  of  the  same  isogen  refers,  are  constant.  In  other  words,  the 
birth-rate  is  determined  here  by  the  joint  ages  of  the  father  and 
the  mother.  The  difference  between  the  ages  of  the  two  parents 
is  of  no  account  whatever  in  eight-  or  nine- tenths  of  the  total 
number  of  marriages.  It  is  only  when  the  wife  is  (1)  older  than 
the  husband,  or  (2)  when  she  approaches  the  limit  of  the  child- 
bearing  age  that  this  curious  law  ceases  to  hold  true.  The  con- 
nection between  it  and  the  straightness  of  the  isobar  is  easily 
understood  from  the  equation  to  a  straight  line  of  aj  +  y  =  constant, 
for  if  X  represent  the  age  of  the  father,  /,  and  if  y  represent  that  of 
the  mother,  m,  then  /  -f-  m  =  constant.  That  this  alleged  law  is 
a  fact  is  conspicuously  evident  from  the  successive  groups  in  the 
two  columns  headed  B  +  C  in  Table  II. 

A  second  curious  result  depends  on  a  coincidence  between 
the  increasing  age  of  either  parent  and  the  decrease  of  fertility, 
owing  to  which  it  happens  that  the  sum  of  the  three  elements  of 
(1)  father's  age,  (2)  mother's  age,  (3)  percental  birth-rate  in  a 
year,  has  a  value  that  is  itself  approximately  constant,  as  is  seen 
in  the  column  headed  A  -h  B  -f  C.     Its  lowest  limit  is  90^,  and  its 
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Table  II. —  Values  of  the  hogeiis  at  the  Dots  in  the  Diagram. 


£xampleii  of  the 

Percentage 

Corrcapondinij  Ajfcs  of  the 

of  Birtbt 

B  +  C. 

Accepted  Mean 

A  +  B  +  C. 

in  the  Year. 

Mother. 

Father. 

of  B  +  C. 

A 

B 

C 

28 

21k 

501 

40 

21 

30 

51 

51 

91 

19i 

3U 

51 

26 

29 

65 

35 

24 

3U 

551 

551 

9(1 

22 

33i 

551 

20i 

35 

551 

291 

30i 

60 

80 

27 

33i 

601 

601 

901 

25 

351 

601 

22i 

.  88 

601 

32^ 

33 

6ol 

25 

81 

35i 

661 

661 

911 

29 

37i 

661 

27 

391 

661 

.25i 

41 

661 

35f 

3->t 

711 

20 

34 

38 

72 

72 

92 

82 

40 

72 

30 

42i 

721 

28i 

44i 

721 

39 

39 

78 

15 

m 

41 

781 

79 

94 

36 

43 

79 

84 

45i 

791 

3U 

47* 

791 

41i 

43 

841 

10 

39 

46i 

851 

86 

96 

37 

491 

861 

35i 

5U 

87 

43i 

47 

901 

5 

42 

50 

}'2 

93 

98 

40i 

63 

931 

39^ 

551 

95 

highest,  up  to  the  isogen  of  lo  per  cent.,  is  96,  but  it  increases  to 
98  at  the  isogen  of  5  per  cent.  If  we  accept  a  constant  value  of 
93  or  94  for  this  sum,  we  shall  never  be  far  wrong  in  the  larger 
part  of  the  chart.  It  follows  from  this  that  if  we  wish  to  ascertain 
the  percental  birth-rate  per  annum  for  a  married  couple,  within 
the  limits  of  the  chart  where  the  isogens  run  straight  and  parallel, 
we  have  simply  to  add  the  ages  of  the  father  and  mother  together, 
and  to  subtract  the  total  from  93  or  94.     This  gives  the  required 
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resnlt  with  considerable  precision.  The  approximate  limits  within 
which  this  curious  rule  obtains  are :  (1)  the  wife  is  not  to  be  older 
than  her  husband ;  (2)  she  is  not  to  be  less  tban  23  years  of  age, 
nor  (3)  more  than  40. 

Example, — In  any  large  number  of  husbands  and  wives  living 
under  like  conditions  to  the  inhabitants  of  Budapest,  whose  re- 
spective ages  at  their  nearest  birthdays,  to  2l8t  June,  1892,  were, 
that  of  the  father,  35,  that  of  the  mother,  27,  we  should  calculate 
that  the  number  of  children  bom  to  them  during  the  year  1892 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  93  —  (35  +  27)  per  cent.  =  31  per  cent.; 
the  isogen  makes  it  about  32  per  cent.' 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  diagram  that  the 
isogens  tend  to  become  more  and  more  horizontal.  This  is  due  to 
the  fertility  of  the  male  enduring  to  an  age  considerably  beyond 
that  at  which  it  ceases  in  the  female. 

I  shall  not  now  enter  into  the  other  salient  peculiarities  of  the 
isogens  further  than  to  allude  to  the  curious  change  in  their  course 
which  occurs  when  the  wife  is  older  than  the  husband.  When 
she  is  from  30  to  38  she  certainly  seems  to  be  appreciably  more 
fertile  with  a  husband  of  her  own  age  or  somewhat  older,  than  she 
is  with  one  who  is  younger.  I  should  hesitate  to  ascribe  this  to 
physiological  causes  without  corroborative  evidence  derived  from 
breeders  of  stock.  It  is  very  possible  that  a  growing  indifference 
on  the  part  of  young  husbands  to  ageing  wives  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  it. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  if  it  be  desired  to  obtain  the 
observed  birth-rates  for  a  mother  of  any  specified  age,  and  for 
fathers  of  various  ages,  the  corresponding  line  of  Table  I  will  give 
the  information;  while,  if  the  smoothed  values  are  wanted,  a 
similar  line  in  the  chart  of  isogens  will  give  them,  after  being 
smoothed,  not  in  one  dimension  only,  hut  in  two  dimensions. 
Similarly,  as  regards  the  birth-rates  for  a  father  of  any  specified 
age  and  for  mothers  of  various  ages,  by  following  the  vertical 
columns  instead  of  the  horizontal  lines. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  though 
Korosi's  tables  give  fully  sufficient  material  for  the  discussion  of 
percental  birth-rates,  they  do  not  afford  the  required  data  whereby 
to  determine  the  second  postulate  of  paramount  importance,  namely, 
the  degree  of  conformity  of  individual  cases  to  the  means  of  many 
cases.  We  can  deduce  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  from  these 
tables  in  reference  to  the  Facility  of  Error  at  the  various  positions 
in  the  chart,  whether  or  no  it  conforms  to  the  normal  law  of 
frequency;  still  less,  what  the  Modulus  of  Error  may  be,  and 
whether  it  is  constant  throughout  the  chart,  or  whether  it  varies 
in  accordance  with  some  definite  law. 

The  answer  to  these  questions  admits,  as  I  conceive,  of  being 
obtained  by  bestowing  a  moderate  amount  of  work  on  the  original 

*  A  rough  mechanical  arrangement  was  exhibited  by  which  isogens  may  be 
drawn.  It  consists  of  three  sliding  pieces  connected  by  a  string  of  constant 
length.  A  coloured  patch  is  pasted  on  the  board  on  which  they  slide,  to  show 
the  limits  within  which  the  isogens  drawn  by  it  are  trustworthy. 
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observations,  selecting  at  first  a  few  squares  for  exploratory  pur- 
poses, sucli  as  are  (1)   distributed  evenly  about  the  chart,  and 

(2)  contain  each  of  them  not  less  than  some  300  observations,  and 

(3)  whose  means  accord  with  the  smoothed  isogens  that  pass  over 
the  squares,  thereby  affording  satisfactory  centres  of  reference. 


m. — Proceedings  of  Section  F  of  the  British  Association. 

The  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Oxford  this  year, 
under  the  Presidency  of  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  was  of  an 
unusually  brilliant  character,  and  was  especially  remarkable  for 
the  large  number  of  distinguished  foreigners-  present.  Much  of 
the  success  of  the  meeting  was  due  to  the  hospita.lity  extended  by 
the  university  to  the  membei-s  of  the  Association. 

The  Section  (F)  devoted  to  Economics  and  Statistics  did  not 
fail  to  obtain  its  share  of  a  most  successful  gathering,  attracting 
many  more  well  known  economists  than  usual,  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned  Dr.  Edward  Atkinson  (Boston),  Dr.  Stephan  Bauer 
(Briinn),  Monsieur  E.  Castelot  (Paris),  Dr.  Irving  Fisher  (Yale), 
Professor  E.  J.  James  (Philadelphia),  Professor  M.  Kovalewsky 
(Moscow),  Dr.  Julius  Mandello  (Bnda-Pesth),  Professor  J.  Mavor 
(Toronto),  M.  P.  Otlet  (Brussels),  Dr.  Joseph  Redlich  (Vienna), 
and  President  F.  A.  Walker,  Hon.  F.S.S.  (Boston).  These  and 
the  large  number  of  prominent  British  economists  who  were 
present  contributed  greatly  to  the  general  excellence  of  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  various  papers  read. 

On  the  present  occasion  there  were  also  two  special  features  in 
connection  with  the  Section  which  would  of  themselves  render  the 
Oxford  meeting  memorable.  One  of  these  was  the  fact  that  for 
the  first  time  on  record,  one  of  the  two  evening  lectures  was 
devoted  to  a  subject  connected  with  economics.  On  the  Monday 
(13th  August),  Professor  J.  S.  Nicholson,  of  Edinburgh,  read  a 
paper  on  ''Historical  Progress  and  Ideal  Socialism,"'  in  which  he 
combated  socialism  as  being  opposed  to  all  the  teachings  of  history. 
Excessive  taxation  was,  he  pointed  out,  the  cause  of  the  ruin  and 
decay  of  many  nations,  and  socialism,  which  presupposed  com- 
munity of  property,  simply  meant  a  tax  of  205.  in  the  pound  on 
all  property.  Socialism  also  meant  the  suppression  of  liberty  and  a 
return  to  slavery.  Extremes  meet,  and  the  extreme  met  by  socialism 
was  anarchy.  The  other  feature  of  the  Oxford  meeting  which  did 
much  to  render  the  meeting  of  economists  of  a  sociable  character, 
was  a  dinner,  held  in  the  hall  of  Oriel  College,  at  which  the 
foreign  economists  were  entertained  by  the  English. 

Professor  C.  F.  Bastable,  M.A.,  F.S.S.,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  presided  over  the  Section,  and 
the  other  Officers  were  as  follows  :  Vice-Fresidents — Rev.  Professor 
W.  Cunningham,  D.D.,  F.S.S. ;  Professor  F.  Y.  Edgeworth,  M.A., 

'  Since  published  by  A.  and  C.  Black. 
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D.C.L.,  F.S.S. ;  Sir  Charles  Fremantle,  K.C.B. ;  Professor  J.  S. 
Nicholson,  M.A.,  D.Se.,  F.S.S. ;  R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave,  F.R.S., 
F.S.S. ;  L.  L.  Piiee,  M.A.,  F.S.S. ;  Professor  H.  Sidgwick,  Litt.D., 
F.S.S.  Secretaries— E.  Cannan,  M.A.,  F.S.S. ;  Professor  E.  C.  K. 
Gonner,  M.A.,  F.S.S.  {Recorder) ;  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  M.A.,  F.S.S. ; 
H.  Higgs,  LL.B.,  F.S.S. 

The  proceedings  as  usual  opened,  on  Thursday  (9th  August), 
with  the  Address  of  the  President.  This  will  be  found  printed  in 
full  on  p.  611. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  was  moved  by  Professor 
F.  Y.  Edgeworth  (Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  President  of  the  Section  in  1889),  seconded  by 
President  F.  A.  Walker,  and  supported  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Inglis 
Palgrave  (President  in  1883). 

Other  papers  read  on  Thursday  were  by  Professor  Edgeworth, 
on  the  "Mathematical  Theory  of  International  Trade;"  by  Dr. 
Irving  Fisher,  on  the  "Mechanics  of  Bimetallism;**^  by  Mr.  H. 
Higgs,  on  "  Factors  of  Production  ;*'  and  Dr.  J.  Mandello,  on 
"Stock  Exchange  Taxation."  Dr.  Fisher  exhibited  diagrams  in 
which  the  bimetallic  regime  was  figured  as  a  system  of  hydrostatics 
by  substituting  for  Jevons'  curves  reservoirs  of  water.  These 
reservoirs  are  three  in  number,  one  for  money  and  the  other  two 
for  gold  and  silver  in  the  arts  respectively.  The  three  being  con- 
nected the  water  seeks  a  common  level,  and  from  this  example 
Dr.  Fisher  deduced  a  theoretical  criterion  to  distinguish  when 
bimetallism  was  or  was  not  possible.  Dr.  Mandello  discussed  the 
advantages  of  taxing  transactions  on  the  stock  exchange,  and  gave 
a  brief  historical  view  of  such  taxation  on  the  continent,  notably 
in  G-ermany  and  France.  He  held  that  stock  exchange  taxation 
was  necessary,  but  that  it  ought  only  to  be  carried  out  with  the 
proviso  that  no  very  serious  obstacle  was  offered  to  the  conduct 
of  business.  An  animated  debate  followed  on  Mr.  Higgs*  and 
Dr.  Mandello*s  papers,  which  took  the  form  of  a  discussion  on 
the  possibility  of  taxing  "  luck,*'  and  to  what  extent  such  trans- 
actions as  those  on  the  stock  exchange  were  "  lack  "  or  "  foresight." 

Friday  morning  was  devoted  chiefly  to  the  consideration  of  the 
best  method  of  procuring  employment  for  the  unemployed.  Two 
papers  were  read  on  the  subject,  the  first  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hunt, 
on  "  The  Church  Army  and  the  Unemployed,"  and  the  second, 
entitled  simply  "  The  Unemployed,"  by  Mr.  Bolton  Stuart.  The 
principal  interest  of  these  papers  was  that  they  recorded  what  was 
actually  being  done  to  procure  employment  for  those  out  of  work 
by  the  Church  Army  and  the  Mansion  House  Committee  (of 
which  latter  body  Mr.  Bolton  Stuart  is  Secretary)  respectively. 
Both  endeavoured  to  keep  out  the  loafer  and  shiftless,  and  with 
this  view  strict  discipline  had  to  be  enforced.  The  Church  Army 
appeared  to  look  more  to  the  social  side  of  the  question,  and 
endeavoured  to  provide  homes  for  those  whom  they  aided  by 
finding  them  employment.  The  Church  Army  thus  helped  some 
2,ooo  people  in  the  year,  while  quite  50  per  cent,  were  ensured  a 
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genninely  helpful  chance  of  a  good  start  in  life.  The  Mansion 
House  Committee  was  started  mainly  to  help  to  find  work  for 
many  who  turned  generally  to  the  docks,  which  was  formerly 
looked  npon  as  the  last  resource  of  the  unemployed,  but  where 
there  was  no  longer  room  for  them,  now  that  so  much  had  been 
done  to  make  employment  there  more  regular.  Allotments  were 
provided  at  Abbey  Mills  for  those  capable  of  working,  while  many 
were  emigrated  to  Canada.  A  long  discussion  followed,  in  which 
the  principal  speakei-s  were  Professor  Mavor,  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch,  and 
Canon  Bamett,  and  much  stress  was  laid  on  the  difficulty  of 
eliminating  those  who  were  unwilling  to  work  seriously. 

The  paper  by  Mr.  B.  Atkinson  (of  Boston,  U.S.A.),  on  "  Prices, 
Wages,  and  the  Standard  of  Value  "  was,  owing  to  the  length  of 
the  discussion  on  the  two  former  papers,  taken  during  the  luncheon 
hour,  and  the  discussion  being  carried  on  until  two  o'clock,  the 
sitting  became  continuous.  He  exhibited  diagrams,  some  drawn 
from  his  own  observations  and  inquiries,  and  another  from 
Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright's  recent  investigation  into  wages  and  cost 
of  production,  on  which  were  plotted  curves  of  wages,  prices,  and 
the  purchasing  power  of  wages  in  the  United  States  between 
1865  and  1890.  He  called  attention  to  the  steady  increase  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  wages  since  1880,  when  the  gold  standard 
was  introduced,  and  compared  this  with  the  fluctuations  prior  to 
1879,  when  paper  was  inconvertible. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Price,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Report  of  the  Labour 
Commission,"  •  defended  the  report  of  the  majority  who  had  been 
content  with  presenting  a  summary  of  opposing  views,  and  recom- 
mending minor  reforms.  Mr.  Price  drew  four  main  conclusions, 
which  he  summarised  as  follows :  (1)  a  number  of  experiments 
have  been  made  in  the  preservation  of  industrial  peace;  (2)  in 
spite  of  some  failures  these  experiment?  have  been  attended  by  a 
considerable  measure  of  success ;  (3)  the  conditions  of  success  are 
now  ascertained,  and  consist  in  organisation ;  (4)  little  room  is  left 
for  the  intervention  of  the  State. 

Miss  Kenward  read  a  paper  on  "Girl  Life  in  an  Industrial 
Centre,"  dealing  mainly  with  the  morality  of  factory  girls  in 
Birmingham. 

On  Saturday  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch  submitted  statistics  of  the 
numbers  and  cost  of  pauperism  in  England  and  Wales  since  1831, 
by  decades,  and  exhibited  maps  of  the  relative  cost'  and  amount  of 
pauperism  at  each  decade.  He  also  submitted  similar  tables  and 
maps  in  regard  to  old-age  pauperism.  He  pointed  out  that  there 
had  been  a  great  decline  of  child-,  able-bodied-,  and  old-age- 
pauperism  since  1871,  not  only  relatively  to  population,  but 
absolutely.  He  attributed  the  decrease  to  higher  wages,  lower 
prices,  and  better  administration,  and  showed  the  relation  between 
wages,  prices,  and  pauperism  in  the  statistical  history  of  several 
counties.  He  alluded  also  to  the  very  arbitrary  practice  frequentl}- 
adopted  of  contrasting  the  statistics  of  different  unions  without 
regard  to  historical  conditions,  the  growth  of  population,  &c.,  and 
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snbmitted   a  statistical  method  for  the  comparison  of  Poor-law 
returns. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Devas  submitted  "  Proposals  for  an  Agreement  on  the 
Terms  Ment  and  Interest,**  quoting  the  writings  of  various  economic 
authorities  in  favour  of  the  suggestion,  and  pointing  out  the 
difficulties  resulting  from  this  separation :  those  who  took  part  in 
the  discussion  however  (Professors  Sidgwick  and  Nicholson  and 
Mr.  E.  Atkinson)  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  proposed  identifi- 
cation was  impracticable. 

M.  Kovalewsky  read  a  paper  on  '*  The  Economic  Results  of  the 
Black  Death  in  Italy,"  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary: — The 
pestilence  of  1348-49  produced  all  over  Europe  the  economical 
results  it  had  in  England.  The  depopulation  of  Europe  brought 
forward  the  labour  question.  For  the  first  time  it  had  to  be  treated, 
on  a  large  scale,  as  a  question  of  almost  international  importance. 
Without  any  previous  agreement  the  Governments  of  Prance, 
Aragon,  and  Gastille,  as  well  as  the  political  authorities  of 
independent  or  semi-dependent  cities  of  Italy  and  the  German 
Empire,  issued  ordinances  prohibiting  idleness,  enforcing  the 
obligation  of  farmers  to  pay  rents,  and  regulating  the  wages  of 
labourers  and  working  men.  The  fall  of  serfdom,  which  was 
almost  accomplished  in  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century 
(Piedmont  and  Frioul  excepted),  created  here,  centuries  before 
than  in  France  or  Germanv,  a  large  class  of  free  farmers  (Mezzeria 
di  Toscana,  i  terziafori  di  Lombardia,  &c.)  and  free  working  men. 
A  regulation  of  wages  appears  already  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy. 
Pisa,  Mantua,  Nice,  some  Sicilian  mnnicipab'ties,  tried  to  establish 
a  legal  standard  of  wages.  Their  example  was  followed  at  the  end 
of  the  pestilence  by  almost  every  city  of  Middle  Italy.  Florence, 
Sienna,  Orvieto,  Todi,  &c.,  issued  orders  and  statutes  against  the 
enhancement  of  wages,  either  according  to  the  labourers  and 
artisans  the  right  to  a  supplementary  pay,  not  surpassing  the  third 
of  the  wages  they  got  before  the  pestilence,  or  totally  refusing  any 
increase  of  remuneration.  Venice  alone  tried  to  achieve  the  same 
end — the  lowering  of  wages — by  the  way  of  liberty.  Its  example 
was  followed  by  dependent  municipalities,  such  as  Treviso  or 
Ragusa.  All  encouraged  immigration,  according  great  facilities  to 
new  settlers,  admitting  them  to  the  crafts,  guilds,  and  to  the 
exercise  of  commerce.  Their  endeavours  were  successful.  At 
the  end  of  the  century,  notwithstanding  several  new  appear- 
ances of  the  plague,  the  Republic  of  St.  Marc  was  repopulated, 
and  the  wages  fell. 

On  Monday  (13th)  the  first  paper  read  was  Mr.  E.  Cannan's 
*'  Inequality  of  Local  Rates :  its  Extent,  Causes,  and  Consequences." 
After  considering  the  extreme  intricacy  caused  by  the  immense 
number  of  different  areas  due  to  the  overlapping  of  various  kinds 
of  districts,  and  the  differences  in  the  amounts  of  rates,  he  classi- 
fied the  chief  causes  of  these  different  amounts  as  follows: — 
(1)  Unequal  returns  from  investments  and  unequal  repayments  of 
debt.  (2)  Unequal  services  performed  for  self-supporting  persons 
by  the  local  authorities.  (3)  Inequalities  of  situation  and  circum- 
stances which  cause  the  same  services  to  cost  unequal  amounts. 
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(•i)  Unequal  endowments.  (5)  TJneqnal  volnntary  liberalitj. 
(6)  Unequal  cost  of  certain  charges  imposed  by  law  on  localities, 
although  thej  do  not  increase  the  advantages  of  a  locality  aA  a 
place  of  business  or  residence  for  self-supporting  persons.  (7)  In- 
equalities of  competence  or  honesty  on  the  part  of  the  authorities. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Flux,  in  "  a  Few  Remarks  on  Fifty  Years'  Acconnts 
of  the  Bank  of  England,"  exhibited  diagrams  illustrative  of 
the  changes  connected  with  the  Bank  which  had  taken  place 
since  the  introduction  of  the  Act  of  1844.  The  active  note  circula' 
tion,  was,  he  mentioned,  now  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  the  total  circulation  of  notes  is  now  less 
than  fifteen  years  ago ;  the  present  annual  variation  is  also  more 
uniform  than  formerly.  Other  deposits  have  largely  increased,  and 
in  this  connection  Mr.  Flux  alluded  to  the  necessity  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  amount  of  bankers'  balances,  concerning  which  no 
information  has  been  given  during  the  last  twenty  years.  He 
alluded  also  to  the  changes  in  the  annual  fluctuations  of  the  public 
deposits^  coin  and  bullion,  and  the  reservej  concluding  that  the 
increase  in  the  amount  of  the  latter  was  inadequate  in  comparison 
ynth  the  increase  of  total  and  other  deposits. 

Mr.  Harold  Moore,  dealing  with  **  Co-operation  in  Agriculture," 
divided  the  different  systems  of  working  land,  which  had  been 
tried  with  the  view  of  giving  the  workers  the  profits,  into 
four  classes :  communal  farming,  co-operative  tenancy  where  the 
co-operators  jointly  took  the  position  of  ordinary  tenants,  profit- 
sharing  where  the  labourers  had  some  share  in  the  management, 
and  pro6t  sharing  as  a  voluntary  arrangement  made  by  landowners 
working  their  own  property.  Some  such  arrangement  as  this  last, 
by  which  distinct  individual  interest  was  combined  with  the  advan- 
tages of  co-operation,  was,  he  concluded,  the  only  one  practicable. 

The  afternoon  meeting  proved  to  be  one  of  the  great  attractions 
of  the  section.  Mr.  Sydney  Webb,  L.C.C.,  undertook  the  defence 
of  "  The  Alleged  Economic  Heresies  of  the  London  County  Council." 
The  three  chief  "heresies"  with  which  the  London  County 
Council  has  been  reproached  are,  (1)  that  it  has  adopted  as  its 
standard  the  trade  union  rate  of  wages,  (2)  that  it  has  sought  to 
compel  all  contractors  executing  its  work  to  adopt  the  same  rates, 
(3)  that  it  has,  wherever  possible,  dispensed  with  the  contractor,  and 
performed  the  necessary  work  itself.  Mr.  Webb's  argument  in 
favour  of  the  first  of  these  "  heresies  "  was  that  the  wages  adopted 
were  the  usual  wages  in  the  particular  trade,  as  agreed  upon  by 
compact  between  masters  and  men.  The  motive  of  the  second 
(the  "  fair  wages  clauses  ")  was  that  the  contractors  endeavoured 
to  keep  the  wages  down  to  the  lowest  point,  and  this  the  Council 
were  endeavouring,  from  humanitarian  considerations,  to  put  a  stop 
to.  As  regards  the  action  of  the  Council  in  directly  employing 
labour  to  perform  the  work,  Mr.  Webb  brought  figures  to  show 
that  the  estimates  of  the  Council's  engineers,  and  the  ultimate 
actual  expenses  of  the  undertakings,  were,  in  most  cases,  consider- 
ably below  the  lowest  estimates  sent  in  by  contractors.  He  farther 
held  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  in  this  last  respect  were 
by  no  means  so  novel  as  their  opponents  suggested,  as  far  more 
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greater  nnderta kings  were  managed  by  many  municipalities, 
notably  by  Birmingham.  Finally,  he  maintained  that  the  present 
tendency  was  towards  an  "integration  of  processes,"  by  which 
large  firms  and  companies  made  on  the  premises,  not  only  every 
portion  of  the  article  which  they  ultimately  turned  out,  but  also 
the  utensils  necessary  for  such  manufacture,  buying  only  the  raw 
material  from  outside.  As  an  instance  of  this,  he  mentioned  the 
railway  companies,  and  many  shipbuilding  companies.  The  North 
Western  Railway  Company,  for  example,  besides  making  every  part 
of  its  locomotives  (with  one  or  two  rare  exceptions),  now  manu- 
factures its  own  artificial  limbs  for  those  who  lost  their  legs  or  arms 
in  the  company's  service,  and  etches  its  own  designs  on  the 
ground  glass  for  the  windows  of  lavatory  compartments. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  discussion  in  Section  F  during  the 
meeting  was  that  on  Tuesday  morning  on  the  "Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Methods  of  Economic  Training  in  this  and  other 
Countries."  The  Chairman  of  this  Committee  was  Professor 
W.  Cunningham,  and  the  Secretary  Professor  E.  C.  K.  Gonner,  ' 
the  latter  of  whom  had  drawn  up  the  Report  (except  the  portion 
dealing  with  economic  studies  in  France,  which  was  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  H.  Higgs).  The  organisation  of  the  study  of  economics  in 
the  United  Kingdom  is  far  behind  that  of  most  other  countries, 
and  the  Committee  recommend  that  "  economics  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  honour  courses  and  examinations  of  the  universities 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  students  to  engage  in  its  thorough 
and  systematic  study  without  necessarily  going  outside  the  range 
of  degree  subjects.'*  Concerning  the  "  position  of  economics  with 
regard  to  professional  and  other  curricula,"  the  reports  says  that, 
"  In  most  continental  countries  economics  occupies  a  place  more  or 
less  prominent  in  the  courses  of  training  and  in  tbe  examinations 
through  which  candidates  for  the  legal  profession  or  the  civil 
service  have  to  pass.  In  Austria,  Hungary,  and  the  three  southern 
States  of  Germany  this  connection  is  very  real,  and  the  nature  of 
the  study  involved  very  thorough.  The  same  deinnot  be  said  with 
regard  to  the  northern  States  of  the  latter  empire,  where  the 
importance  attached  to  this  subject  is  so  slight  as  to  make  its 
inclusion  almost  nominal.  To  some  extent  or  in  some  form  it  is 
regarded  as  a  subject  obligatory  on  those  preparing  for  those 
callings,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  for  the  legal  calling  and  for 
certain  branches  of  the  civil  service  in  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland.  In  Holland  and  Belgium, 
while  a  certain  general  knowledge  only  is  required  for  a  few 
posts  or  branches  of  the  civil  service,  a  very  thorough  study  is 
incumbent  on  those  qualifying  for  the  higher  branch  of  the  legal 
profession.  In  both  France  and  Russia  it  is  an  integral  and  neces- 
sary portion  of  the  legal  curriculum."  In  the  United  States  the 
recognition  of  economics,  though  quite  as  general  among  the 
population,  is  "tacit"  rather  than  "  positive,"  i.e.,  public  opinion 
demanded  economic  knowledge  in  those  aspiring  to  prominent 
positions  as  statesmen  or  journalists,  and  great  facilities  were 
accordingly  provided  for  its  study  in  the  universities,  but  it  did 
not  enter  into  State  examinations.     The  Committee  add  that  "not 
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only  would  the  institution  of  an  examination  in  economics  at  some 
stage  of  legal  degrees  and  qualifications  be  advantageous  profes- 
sionally, but  the  work  of  those  who  had  enjoyed  a  legal  training 
would  react  favourably  on  the  advance  of  the  science.  In  addition 
economics  should  receive  a  much  more  important  place  in  the  Civil 
Service  Examinations."  In  the  discussion  which  took  place  on  this 
report,  and  in  which  Dr.  Cunningham,  Dr.  S.  Bauer,  Dr.  J. 
Mandello,  and  Professor  James,  amongst  others,  took  part,  con- 
siderable emphasis  was  laid  on  the  advantages  of  seminaries  of 
economic  teaching. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  "  The  Teaching  of  Science  in 
Elementary  Schools "  was  also  presented.  These  reports  will,  in 
future,  no  longer  be  submitted  to  Section  F.  The  morning's 
business  concluded  with  a  paper  "  On  the  Relation  between 
Wages  and  the  Numbers  Employed  in  the  Coal  Mining  Industry," 
by  Mr.  R.  H.  Hooker.     This  is  printed  in  full  on  p.  627. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps  contributed  a  paper 
on  the  "Popular  Attitude  towards  Economics,"  in  which,  after 
alluding  to  the  fall  of  economics  in  general  estimation  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  he  attributed  the  change  mainly  to  the 
desertion  of  the  a  priori  method,  and  the  dislike  of  the  public 
to  exercise  their  reasoning  powers.  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson  read  a 
theoretical  paper  on  the  "Relation  between  Wages,  Hours,  and 
Productivity  of  Labour." 

The  proceedings  of  the  Section  t-erminated  with  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  President,  proposed  by  Professor  Mavor,  and 
seconded  by  Professor  Irving  Fisher. 

The  meeting  of  the  British  Association  next  year  will  be  held 
at  Ipswich. 


TV,— Statistics  of  Tea  Consumption.    By  C.  Fox,  M.R.C.S.,  F.S.S., 

M.S.A.,  <fcc. 

The  firm  of  Gow,  Wilson,  Stanton,  and  Co.  giving  us  a  table 
on  the  average  annual  consumption  of  tea  in  different  countries  in 
English  pounds,  it  will  be  of  interest  and  serviceable  to  inquire 
as  to  the  increase  or  otherwise  which  it  shows,  having  regard 
to  the  excessive  use  of  this  beverage  in  our  own  country.  It  is 
recently  admitted,  I  believe,  that  dyspepsia  is  becoming  almost  a 
national  complaint  and  of  exceeding  commonness,  and  also  in  the 
observation  of  all  who  know  the  poorer  classes  especially,  that  tea 
is  used  with  very  much  too  great  frequency — in  the  latter  cases 
often,  ex.  gr.,  at  each  meal,  or  continually  throughout  the  day; 
whence  it  is  concluded  to  be,  perhaps,  the  predominant  influence 
in  the  so-general  gastric  disorders  of  the  people. 

These  statistics,  which  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
reproduces,  and  which  are  noticed  at  the  end  of  this  paper  in 
detail,  show  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  tea  per  head  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  although  this  is  less  rapid  in  1892 — the  last  year 
for  which  it  is  stated — than  in  the  year  preceding.  Until  then  it 
had  steadily  increased. 
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To  the  individual  of  the  population  the  ratio  is  nearly  or  quite 
as  follows,  for  1890  : — 

1890 5' 1 2    I    1891 5*34    |    1892 ^'^^^ 

giving  a  difference 

Between  1890  and  1891  of 0*22 

'91    „       '92  „ 012. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  the  aagmented  consumption 
by  us  of  this  article  proves  a  decline  during  the  last  year  op  two — 
as  now  shown  by  those  who  have  the  best  opportunity  and  right 
to  speak. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  tea-drinking  is  a  form,  in  this 
day,  of  Intemperance — a  (1)  national  and  a  (2)  female  intoxication, 
only  second  to  that  of  strong  drink — and  in  some  respects  even 
more  injurious  perhaps.  In  France  the  consumption  of  tea  per 
head  was,  in  1885-89,  but  0*03  lb.  (no  increase  on  the  last  estimate), 
against  our  4*7,  and  in  Germany  only  o*o8 !  Of  all  the  con- 
tinental nations,  the  highest  figure  was  (in  those  years)  i'i6  lbs.  in 
Holland,  that  country  only  reaching  the  amount  of  i  lb.  per 
head.  This  will  show  how  much  tea-drinking  is  a  natknial 
proclivity  in  England. 

In  actual  quantity,  the  following  countries  consume,  at  the 
last  return  given  us,  as  hereunder : — 

lbs. 

Ruflsia 7J»59»»336 

Germany 5,668,688 

France x,452i»73 

Spain    136,077. 

Spain  has  the  lowest  consumption  per  head  of  any  European 
country;  it  was  in  1885-89  at  the  i*ate  of  but  o*oi  lb. ^er  head  of 
the  population,  and  has  decreased  since.  Large  numbers  conse- 
quently can  never  be  in  the  use  of  tea  there. 

In  the  following  countries  I  find  what  is  probably  a  steady 
nse  in  the  employment  of  it  shown,  viz.,  Great  Britain,  Australia, 
Newfoundland,  Germany,  Sweden,  Austria-Hungary ;  and  in  the 
following  there  appears  to  have  been  increased  consumption  in  the 
last  returns  after  some  fall,  viz.,  Switzerland  and  the  Cape  Colony. 
It  is  possible  a  corresponding  feature  in  the  state  of  the  population 
may  explain  this,  should  such  have  been  the  fact — which  is  not 
probable. 

We  may  remark,  in  like  manner  by  the  simple  facts  of  actual 
consumption,  an  apparent  diminution  of  the  use  of  tea  in  the  case 
of  the  following: — New  Zealand,  Natal,  and  Spain,  while  in  Russia 
it  is  thus  by  comparison  with  the  amount  in  1890,  though  an 
increase  on  that  of  1891. 

The  countries  which  have  a  higher  rate  of  tea-consumption 
than  our  own  are  hut  three ^  and  presented  the  following  proportions 
in  1889:  — 

lbs. 

Australia  (highest)   7*66  per  head 

New  Zealand 7'19        „ 

Tasmania  (circ.)    6*37        „ 

One  other  reaches  tlic  standard  of  4,  viz.,  Newfoundland,  nnd 
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next  to  this  comes  Canada.  Even  the  English-speaking  United 
States  had  a  ratio  only  of  1*34  per  head. 

The  above  facts,  though  I  have  been  nnable  to  bring  them  to 
accnracy  in  the  case  of  the  variation  in  other  countries  than  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  want  of  collating  the  returns  with  the 
var3ring  populations  during  the  same  time,  have  much  interest, 
and  may — in  the  presence  of  so  injurious  a  habit  of  tea-drinking 
and  prevalence  of  dyspepsia  in  Great  Britain  as  we  have  to 
recognise — be  useful.  It  is,  indeed,  said  with  reason  that  to  this 
excess  is  attributable  very  much  of  the  lunacy  in  England  which 
now  presents  so  grave  and  practical  a  problem  by  its  alarming* 
inci*ease  as  deserves  the  most  earnest  consideration  and  inquiry 
into  those  conditions  of  life  to  which  it  may  be  due.  While  strong 
drink  fills  our  gaols  to  overflowing,  tea  is  felt  to  be  doing  much  to 
overstock  our  asylums  in  this  age  of  haste,  mental  tension,  and 
overstrain. 

I  append  the  table  referred  to,  since,  being  more  recent,  its 
data  may  be  taken  in  preference  to  those  given  in  the  Journal  six 
months  ago. 

Average  Annual  Consumption  of  Tea  in  English  Pounds, 


Australia 

New  Zealand    .... 
Tasmania  (about) .... 

Qreat  Britain  

Newfoundland 

Canada  

United  States  

Holland    

Cape  Colony 

Natal 

EuBsia  

Denmark  

Uruguay,  1884 

Argentina,  1883-84 

Portugal    

Switzerland,  1880  "I 

and  1882  / 

Norway 

Q-ermany  

Morocco  (about)  .... 
Belgium,  1883-84 .. 
Sweden,  1880-83 .... 

Trance,  1882    

Austria-Hungary,  1 

1883-84  / 

Bulgaria,  1884 

Spain,  1884 

Total  of  all  tea.... 
British  grown  .... 

China,  &c.,  grown 


1880-84. 


18,200,000 

3,902,000 

699,500 

170,783,600 

824,000 

16,600,000 

71,175,314 

4,860,373 

1,128,500 

327,300 

62,408,500 

733,800 

176,930 

900,000 

561,000 

292,000 

170,400 
3,113,500 
345,000 
165,896 
139,250 
1,029,561 

739,600 

33,669 
136,000 


359,385,593 
53,000,000 


306,385,593 


Per 
Head 

of 
Popu- 
lation. 


7-66 
7*23 
5'35 
4*70 
4-38 
3*69 

I'ZO 

i-i6 
0*90 
0*76 
o-6i 
0-37 
0-34 
0*30 

0*12 
O'lO 

o'09 
0*07 
o*o6 
0*03 
0*03 
0*03 

0'02 

0'02 
O'OI 


1885-89. 


21,488,920 

4,337,453 

907,036 

183,153,080 

852,073 

18,849,450 

79,173,100 

5,173,694 

1,169,892 

540,882 

70,643,866 

798,306 

203,419 

1,118,135 

589,136 

287,274 

183,082 
3,975,882 
744,873 
135,379 
198,796 
1,168,317 

1,071,926 

63,008 
224,720 


396,951,647 
94,000,000 


302,951,647 


Per 
Head 

of 
Popu- 
iHtion. 


7-66 
7-19 
6-37 
4*9  > 
4*41 
3*90 

1*34 
ri6 
0-85 
i'»3 
0*77 
0-37 
0*29 
0*28 
0*13 

O'lO 
O'lO 

o-o8 

O'lO 
0'02 

0*04 
0*03 

0-03 

0*02 
O'OI 


1890. 


21,253,186 

3,849,105 

977,864 

193,949,452 

871,281 

18,455,475 

83,494,956 

6,615,763 

1,464,109 

620,787 

73,661,760 

752,957 

174,855 

1,121,960 

642,675 

185,158 

196,548 
4,595,340 
856,750 
127,135 
259,196 
1,355,668 

1,263,889 

123,332 
201,101 


415,970,297 
150,000,000 


1891. 


23,262,413 
4,103,190 

931,207 

202,396,631 

912,600 

i7,990»^30 

82,395*924 

5,907,374 

1,167,447 

340,68a 

67,228,813 

860,782 

126,835 

1,200,000 

533,051 

4»4,455 

189,169 

5,018,508 

1,086,650 

131,169 

282,819 

1,351.587 

1,405,352 

108,345 
168,971 


419,514,604 
1 70,000,000 


265,970,297  249,514,604  249.1 
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1892. 


24,009,091 

3,708,716 

1,099,188 

207,055,679 

9iOfiOO 

22,718,181 

89,610,741 

6,876,786 

1,885,7»4 

312,332 

71,592,836 

912,815 

171,745 

1^00,000 

646,567 

431,007 

212,224 

5,668,688 

1,081,200 

137,158 

290,000 

1,452,173 

1,594,708 

144.344 
186,077 


442,862,485 
193,000,000 
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Y.— Census  of  Portugal,  1890. 

The  following  was  the  population  of  the  varions  districts  of 
Portugal  in  1878  and  1890 :— 


Population. 

Increaie  or  BecreMse. 

1878. 

1890. 

Absolute. 

Per  Cent. 

A^eiiro  ..tt, 

270,940 
161,672 
330,111 
175,617 
180,206 
308,854 
114,777 
205,901 
238,061 
199,787 
523,396 
108,054 
472,703 
228,362 
212,580 
234,844 
892,686 

287,55' 
160,899 
337,«78 
179.692 
204,537 
321,000 
Ii8,4i8 
228,551 
250,758 
215,912 
617,191 
113.727 
550,391 
258,298 
210,787 
239.225 
397,988 

+  16,611 
+  9,227 
+   7,067 
+  4,075 
+  24,341 
+  12,146 
+   3,651 
+  22,650 
+  12,697 
+  16,125 
+  93,795 
+   5,678 
+  77,688 
+  29,936 
-  1,793 
+   4,381 
+  7,302 

+    6'i 

Beis 

+    6'i 

Braea    

+    2*1 

ti^^      

BniffiincA    .r. T 

+     2*3 

+  13*5 
+   3*9 

+    3'2 

+ 1 1*0 

Castello  Branco   

Cloimbra    

Evora    

"Faro  

flimrdft t ...T.,...  - 

+   5*3 
+   8*1 

Xieiiift    

Lisbon  

+  17-9 

+    5*2 

+  16-4 
+ 13*0 
-   0-8 

Portalegre , 

Porto 

Santarem 

Yianna 

Villft--Rwl 

+    1-9 
+    1-9 

"Vizeu 

Continent 

4,348,551 

4.692,123 

+  343,572 

+   7-9 

Anirra    

72,202 

63,639 

128,511 

132,221 

71,804 

58,928 

124,779 

134.623 

-  398 

-  4,711 

-  3,732 

+   2,402 

-  0*5 

-  7*4 

-  2-9 
+    r8 

~~o  "    

Horta    

Ponta  Delgada 

Funchal    

Azores  and  Madeira  1 
Islands J 

396,573 

390,134 

-  6,439 

-   1-6 

Total 

4,745,124 

5,082,257 

+  337,133 

+    7*1 

VI. — Notes  on  Economical  and  Statistical  Works. 

L* Agriculture  aux  JEtats-Unis.  Par  E.  Levasseur.  Paris: 
Chamerot  et  Renouard,  1894. 

The  subject  of  this  work  and  the  name  of  its  author  alike 
afford  unimpeachable  testimony  to  its  importance.  At  a  time  of 
severe,  if  not  unexampled,  depression  in  the  Old  World,  it  is  of  great 
value  to  know  the  precise  circumstances  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
New.  Few  more  promising  avenues  to  that  exact  knowledge  could 
be  discovered  than  that  presented  by  the  wide  learning  and  trained 
skill  of  the  eminent  French  statistician,  whose  name  appears  on  the 
title-page  of  this  opportune  publication,  issued  under  the 
auspices  of  the  French  National  Society  of  Agriculture.  M. 
Levasseur'fl  remarks  are  prefaced  by  a  note  from  the  secretary  of 
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the  society,  M.  de  Vilmorin,  in  which  a  snmmarj  view  is  furnished 
of  American  agriculture.  M.  de  Vilmorin  observes  with  truth  that 
the  vast  area  of  agricultural  land,  and  the  large  proportion  of  the 
population,  amounting  to  about  one-half,  engaged  in  the  industry, 
render  the  States  beyond  dispute  the  greatest  agricultural  country 
in  the  world — a  country  also  which  is  in  the  very  van  of  progress  in 
the  matiter  of  agricultural  machinery  and  of  the  means  afforded  for 
agricultural  instruction.  At  present,  too,  scarcely  a  third  of  the 
total  extent  of  the  territory  is  under  cultivation.  M.  Levasseur*8 
remarks,  which  follow  this  prefatory  note,  are  given  under  eleven 
lieads.  In  the  first  chapter  he  discusses  the  nature  and  trust- 
worthiness of  the  statistical  information  available,  in  the  seven 
succeeding  chapters  he  passes  in  review  the  chief  features  of  the 
rural  economy,  in  two  further  chaptera  he  examines  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  internal  and  foreign  trade,  and  in  a  concluding 
chapter  he  furnishes  a  resume  of  the  book. 

The  sources  of  statistical  information  are  fourfold.  In  the  first 
place  are  the  estimates  of  the  areas  under  production,  and  of  the 
values,  made  by  the  assessors  of  taxes.  In  the  second  place  are  the 
inquiries  conducted,  and  the  publications  issued,  by  the  various 
bureaus  of  labour  and  agriculture  in  the  different  States,  in  the 
third  place  M.  Levasseur  puts  the  data  contained  in  the  Census,  and 
in  the  last  the  information  published  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. These  various  sources  of  information  are  arranged  by  him 
in  an  ascending  order  of  merit.  The  returns  of  the  tax  assessors 
are  liable  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  local  politics  and  passing 
economic  interests.  The  publications  of  the  State  bureaus  are 
vitiated  by  a  comparative  absence  of  concern  on  the  part  of  the  States, 
which  are  more  largely  manufacturing  in  character,  and  by  a  lax 
regard  for  accuracy  among  the  majority  of  the  agricultural  States. 
The  figures  thus  obtained  in  the  East  are,  for  example,  generally 
less  than  those  of  the  Census,  and  the  figures  of  the  West  tend  to 
exaggerate  the  crops  and  to  minimise  the  areas.  The  Census  itself 
is  only  taken  at  intervals  of  ten  years,  and  its  results  difEer,  some- 
times widely,  from  those  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
issues  its  publications  year  by  year.  Some  striking  cases  of  such 
difference  are  noted  by  M.  Levasseur.  The  two  censuses  of  1870 
and  1880  enjoy  a  superior  reputation  to  that  of  preceding  censuses 
in  consequence  of  the  ability  of  the  Superintendent,  General 
Walker,  and  yet  the  census  of  1870  omitted  i8  per  cent,  of  the 
cotton  crop,  while  the  census  of  1880  recorded  47  millions  of  pigs 
ajrainst  a  record  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  34  millions. 
The  information,  then,  furnished  by  the  Department  affords  the 
most  reliable  material  for  establishing  definite  conclusions. 

In  his  second  chapter,  M.  Levasseur  proceeds  to  pass  under 
review  the  chief  features  of  the  rural  economy  of  the  States.  Ho 
contrasts  the  farmer  of  the  past,  with  his  primitive  mode  of  life  in 
the  North,  and  the  large  plantations  of  the  South,  with  the  farmer 
of  to-day,  who,  in  the  East  and  the  central  districts,  enjovs  the 
luxuries  of  an  advanced  civilisation,  and  even  in  the  far  West  is 
able  to  Eurround  himself  with  comfortable  furniture,  and  to  use 
costly  and  elaborate  machinery.     He  then  gives  an  account  of  the 
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various  kinds  of  agricultural  associations  and  societies,  including 
the  well-known  "  Grange,"  which,  in  1875,  had  a  million  and  a 
half  of  adherents  and  in  the  single  year  of  1893  founded  13,000 
subordinate  Granges.  Primarily  eschewing  politics,  and  devoting 
itself  t-o  the  intellectual,  moral  and  social  advancement  of  the 
agricultural  interest,  it  subsequently  became  embroiled  in  political 
strife.  The  progress  of  American  agricultural  machinery,  which 
M.  Leva^seur  next  proceeds  to  describe,  is  known  and  recognised 
throughout  the  world.  The  rise  of  agricultural  wages  during  the 
last  fifty  yeai's  has,  he  maintains,  been  considerable,  and  he  puts  the 
average,  at  the  present  time,  for  those  who  receive  board  at  12 
dollars,  54  cents  per  month,  and  for  those  who  are  not  boarded,  at 
1 8  dollars  60  cents,  and  he  notes  that  in  America  the  cost  of  board 
is  thus  reckoned  as  but  a  third  of  the  expenses  of  a  working  family. 
The  value  of  land  is  about  seven  times  as  great  in  France  as  in  the 
States,  although  the  difference  in  productivity  is  as  1 4  is  to  11. 
The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  abundance  of  land  offered 
for  occupation.  The  average  size  of  the  farms  seems  to  have 
diminished  from  1850  to  1880,  and  to  have  slightly  increased  from 
1880  to  1890 — ^from  134  acres,  that  is,  to  137 — but  the  diminutiqn 
is  really  confined  to  the  South,  where,  since  the  suppression  of 
slavery,  a  number  of  small  cultivators  rent  pieces  of  land  too  tiny 
to  afford  a  livelihood  without  at  the  same  time  working  as  hired 
labourers  for  their  old  masters.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  country 
the  average  size  has  grown  from  102  to  114  acres;  but,  although 
some  tendency  to  concentration  can  be  discerned,  it  is  onlf 
moderate  holdings  which  are  taking  the  place  of  "la  petite 
culture."  There  is  also  a  tendency  revealed  by  the  last  census  to 
substitute  tenancy  for  occupying  ownership,  the  percentage  of  the 
latter  having  fallen  from  75*62  in  1880  to  6770  in  1890,  but  it  i.s 
in  the  South  again  that  this  change  is  marked,  and  the  number  of 
hired  labourers  was,  in  1880,  only  79  to  each  hundred  of  working 
farmers. 

The  somewhat  detailed  account,  which  we  have  given  of  the 
first  two  chapters  of  M.  Levassenr's  work,  will  afford  a  sample  of 
the  abundance  of  interesting  material  which  he  has  collected  and 
arranged ;  and  the  limits  of  our  space  compel  us  to  pass  witli 
greater  rapidity  over  his  other  chapters.  In  the  third  he  furnishes 
statistics  of  the  different  crops  raised  in  the  States.  In  the  fourth 
he  gives  an  account  of  the  fruit  cultivation,  and  in  the  fifth  of  the 
woods  and  forests.  In  his  sixth  chapter  he  furnishes  statistics  of 
the  live  stock,  and  in  his  seventh  he  examines  the  chief  chaiucter- 
Lstics  of  soil,  climate,  and  products,  into  which  the  States  may  be 
divided  for  agricultural  purposes.  In  New  England,  which  forms 
the  first  of  these  divisions,  there  are,  as  in  the  Old  World,  com- 
plaints of  farms  abandoned  owing  to  the  competition  of  the  West, 
and  there  are  also  signs,  as  in  the  Old  World,  of  the  substitution 
for  cereals  of  products,  such  as  fruit  and  vegetables,  more  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  a  denser  population  residing  in  cities,  and 
less  adapted  to  conveyance  from  a  distance.  The  second  region  is 
that  of  the  Central  Atlantic,  and  the  third  that  of  the  South 
Atlantic  seaboard.     In  the  latter  the  system  of  slavery,  which 
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formerly  prevailed,  has  left  its  traces  behind.  In  the  f onrth  region, 
which  comprises  the  States  of  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas,  the  climate  is  hot  and  the  rain 
abundant;  there  are  vast  tracts,  covered  with  wood  or  marsh, 
which  are  still  uncultivated ;  metayers  abound,  as  they  do  also  in 
the  South  Atlantic  district,  and,  as  in  that  district,  they  are  gene- 
rally poor  and  inclined  to  idleness,  while  usury  exercises  its  dis- 
couraging influence.  The  prevailing  produce,  which  is  raised,  is 
cotton.  With  the  6fth  region  we  pass  further  west,  and  include 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia.  With  the  sixth  region  we 
come  to  the  central  plain.  Here  the  proportion  of  the  productive 
land  to  the  total  area  is  greater  than  in  any  other  district,  and  the 
average  of  productivity  exceeds  the  general  average  for  the  States 
as  a  whole.  This  is  the  granary  of  America.  Of  the  1,628  million 
bushels  of  maize,  the  principal  crop  raised  in  the  States,  i  ,03 1  mil- 
lions come  from  here;  and  of  the  515  million  bushels  of  wheat, 
248  are  produced  by  this  rogion.  In  the  seventh  region  the 
plains  of  the  North  are  placed,  including  the  States  of  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  and  the  two  Dakotas.  This  is  a  cold  district 
with  a  long  and  hard  winter,  but  the  warm  weather  succeeds  the 
cold  without  a  break,  and  vegetation  is  pushed  on  with  great 
rapidity.  The  level  character  of  the  soil  permits  of  the  employ- 
ment of  machines,  and  ensures  the  advantage  that  not  an  acre  is 
lost.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  corn  has  led  to  the  substitution  of 
some  other  forms  of  produce,  but  the  complaints  of  the  fall  are 
general.  In  Dakota  ai'e  to  be  found  some  very  large  farms,  the 
one  best  known  being  the  Dalrymple  farm,  with  an  acreage  of 
75,000.  In  the  eighth  region,  that  of  the  Cordilleras,  the  great 
want  is  that  of  water,  and  only  a  small  part  of  the  soil  is  under 
cultivation.  The  ninth  and  last  region  is  that  of  the  Pacific  sea- 
board. 

In  the  following  chapter  M.  Levasseur  describes  the  various 
modes  of  acquiring  land,  and  investigates  the  question  of  mort- 
gages, which  has  recently  attracted  no  little  attention  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  has  formed  the  subject  of  a  special  inquiry 
in  the  last  American  census.  There  is  no  necessity  to  inform  the 
readers  of  this  Journal  of  the  results  reached  in  this  inquiry,  as 
they  have  been  summarised  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  by 
Mr.  Porter,  the  superintendent  of  the  census.  It  will  sufi&oe  to 
say  that  they  conflict  with  some  popular  notions,  and  tend  to  show 
that  the  bulk  of  the  mortgages  are  connected  with  urban  rather 
than  rural  pix>perty,  and  that  the  burden  is  less  in  comparison 
with  tlie  value  of  the  property  on  which  it  rests  than  has  been 
generally  supposed.  In  his  two  following  chapters  M.  Levasseur 
describes  the  general  features  of  the  inland  and  foreign  agricultural 
trade  of  the  States.  The  methods  for  storing  grain,  and  for  transport- 
ing it  from  the  farm  to  the  market,  in  America  itself  are  explained ; 
and  the  elaborate  organisation  of  the  trade  at  Chicago,  with  its 
elevators,  its  stockyards,  and  its  packing  houses,  is  set  forth  with 
graphic  detail.  The  circumstances  of  the  external  trade  are  then 
investigated.  The  amount  of  wheat  exported  has  grown  from  a 
proportion  of  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  crop  in  18G0  to  40  per  cent. 
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in  1879-80,  and  from  that  it  has  fallen  to  2i  per  cent,  in  1888-89, 
although  the  abundant  harvest  of  1891-92  raised  the  proportion 
again  to  nearly  the  percentage  of  1879-80,  the  exact  figure  being 
37  per  cent.  The  exportation  of  cotton  has  increased  from  about 
i,ooo  million  pounds  in  1870  to  over  2,000  in  1893.  The  total 
value  of  the  exports  of  dead  animals  in  1893  was  171  million 
dollars,  and  the  number  of  live  animals  exported  was  358,000. 
The  principal  purchaser  of  these  exports  is  England.  The  cost  of 
transportation  across  the  sea,  like  the  cost  of  transportation  within 
the  States,  has  fallen,  but  in  a  less  degp^ee  and  with  less  regularity. 
M.  Levasseur  thinks  that  the  day  is  distant  when  the  domestic 
consumption  of  America  itself  will  leave  no  sui*plu8  for  exportation. 
In  his  final  chapter  he  furnishes  a  resume  of  the  main  con- 
clusions which  he  has  reached,  and  in  an  appendix  he  supplies 
illustrations  of  his  statistics  by  means  of  that  graphic  method,  of 
which  he  is  so  competent  and  acknowledged  an  exponent. 

Co-operative  Froduction.  By  Benjamin  Jones.  Oxford  :  The 
Clarendon  Press,  1894. 

In  these  two  volumes  Mr.  Jones  deals  with  a  subject  of  great 
interest,  which  he  is  especially  qnalified  to  handle.  For  not  only 
does  he  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  long  experience  of  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  co-operative  movement  in  its  most  successful,  phases  but 
he  has  ransacked  with  untiring  diligence  the  material  available  for 
the  histoiy  of  the  special,  and  not  altogether  successful,  phase  with 
which  he  deals  in  the  present  book.  Much  of  that  material  is  to  be 
found  in  out  of  the  way  comers,  and  might  be  speedily  forgotten, 
had  it  not  been  given  a  more  permanent  place  in  Mr.  Joneses  pages. 
That  his  treatment  is  lengthy  may  be  accounted  a  drawback,  but 
it  is  partly  due  to  the  minute  detail  with  which  he  describes  the 
history  of  the  various  attempts  at  co-operative  production,  and 
to  the  painstaking  care  with  which  he  shows  the  precise  particular 
points  in  which  they  have  failed.  That  his  judgment  npon  the 
schemes,  the  story  of  which  he  tells,  is  generally  unfavourable  may 
be  attributed  to  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  real  difficulties  of 
the  problem  which  he  has  gained  from  actual  experience  of  co- 
operative work.  That  he  uses  the  term  "co-operative  production" 
in  a  comprehensive  sense,  to  cover,  not  merely  such  enterprises 
of  working  men  sharing  among  themselves  the  profits  of  the  under- 
taking as  are  commonly  intended  by  the  term,  but  also  the  produc- 
tive departments  of  the  Wholesale  Society,  which  in  England  at 
least  does  not  recognise  as  desirable  the  practice  of  giving  a  share 
of  the  profits  to  the  workmen,  and,  by  a  yet  further  extension,  the 
cotton  spinning  companies  of  Oldham,  which  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  joint  stock  companies  of  the  ordinary  type,  save  that  the 
capital  invested  in  them  is  largely  owned  by  working  men,  and 
that  they  have  a  hereditary  connection  with  the  main  co-operative 
movement — that  he  uses  the  term  in  this  wide  sense  may  have  led 
to  undue  magnitude  in  the  scale  of  his  treatment,  and  to  some 
misapprehension  on  the  part  of  his  readers  of  the  points  really 
involved  in  the  argument.  But  Mr.  Jones  is  not  only  or  primarily 
responsible  for  this  lax  and  confusing  interpretation.  Of  the  corn- 
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prehensiyeness  of  his  account  there  can  be  no  question,  and  its 
accuracy  is  beyond  impeachment.  The  subject  is  first  considered 
chronologically,  and  then  trade  by  trade.  The  story  is  undoubtedly 
discouraging  to  those  who  regard  as  a  panacea  co-operative  pro- 
duction (in  the  more  limited  and  accurate  sense  of  the  words,  as 
implying  a  system  of  sharing  profits  among  the  actual  workmen 
engaged  in  an  undertaking).  But,  to  those  who  look  upon  it  as 
one  out  of  many  methods  of  social  reform,  Mr.  Jones's  book  is 
not  devoid  of  hope;  and  both  classes  of  the  commanity  will,  or 
should  be,  grateful  for  having  the  actual  facts  placed  before 
them. 

The  Evolution  of  Modei-n  Capitalism.  A  Study  of  Machine 
Production.  By  John  A.  Hobson.  London  :  Walter  Scott, 
1894. 

This  is  an  interesting,  if  not  always  convincing,  book.  Mr. 
Hobson  is  a  writer  of  independent  opinions,  and  these  appear  most 
notably  in  his  chapter  on  "  machinery  and  industrial  depression," 
where  he  returns  to  the  thesis  propounded  in  an  earlier  work, 
that  spending  is  necessary  and,  in  a  true  economic  sense,  *'  good 
for  trade,"  and  that  saving  may  be  injunous  to  the  community. 
We  are  not  convinced  by  his  arguments,  cither  here  or  in  his 
earlier  book,  and  we  think  that  the  difference  between  him  and 
the  more  orthodox  economists  is  largely  a  matter  of  words  and 
definitions.  But  we  frankly  acknowledge  that  his  reasoning  on 
the  point  is  marked  by  considerable  subtlety.  In  the  other  parts 
of  his  book  he  displays  equal  independence,  but  his  conclusions  are 
less  disputable,  and  he  contrives  to  throw  some  new  light  on 
old  questions.  The  gradual  stages  of  the  "  epoch-making  "  inven- 
tions of  the  indastrial  revolution,  and  the  fact  that  this  change 
was  a  steady  evolution  rather  than  a  sudden  revolution,  might  be 
cited  as  illustrations,  while  his  treatment  of  monopolies,  and  of  the 
connection  of  wages  with  efficiency  of  labour,  affords  an  example  of 
his  jealous  desire  to  attain  the  '*  dry  light "  of  unbiassed  truth.  He 
commences  his  book  by  sketching  the  condition  of  industry  before 
machinery,  which  he  regards  as  the  inseparable  sign  and  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  the  evolution  of  capitalism.  He  then  reviews 
the  successive  stages  in  the  development  of  machine  industry,  and 
notes  the  main  features  of  the  new  industrial  structure,  which  has 
followed  on  that  development,  and  he  then  proceeds  to  give  more 
detailed  attention  to  some  special  consequences  of  machine  pro- 
duction. It  has,  he  holds,  led  directly  to  efforts  to  avoid  the  dis- 
agreeable incidents  of  unfettered  competition  by  the  institution  of 
trusts  and  other  combinations.  It  has  produced  depressions,  for 
which  the  true  remedy  is  spending  as  opposed  to  saving.  It  has 
affected  the  efficiency  of  labour,  the  regularity  of  employment,  and 
the  employment  of  women.  It  has  been  closely  connected  with  the 
encroachment  of  urban  on  rural  life,  and  it  may  produce  a  larger 
substitution  of  coll ectivist  methods  for  individualistic  organisation. 
All  these  topics  Mr.  Hobson  discusses  with  knowledge  and  ability, 
and  his  book  will  interest,  where  it  does  not  convince,  the  social 
inquirer. 
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Beport  hy  Mr.  D.  F.  Schloss  on  Profit-Sharing.  Board  of  Trade 
(Labour  Department).     London:  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  1894. 

The  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  rendered 
a  useful  service  to  economic  study  by  the  publication  of  this  re- 
port. It  contains,  arranged  chronologically,  a  collection  of  the 
varioQS  experiments  which  have  been  made  in  the  direction  of 
profit-sharing,  together  with  the  views,  where  it  has  been  possible 
to  obtain  them,  of  the  institutors  of  such  experiments,  on  the 
success  or  failure  which  has  attended  their  efEorts.  Mr.  Schloss 
commences  by  carefully  distinguishing  the  precise  subject  which  he 
is  examining.  He  separates  ''  profit-sharing ''  from  stock-holding 
by  employees,  from  premiums  given  on  production,  from  the  share 
system,  which  prevails  largely  in  the  fishing  industry,  and  from 
industrial  co-operation,  where  a  bonus  on  labour  is  sometimes 
given.  He  then  proceeds  to  trace  year  by  year  the  instances  of 
true  profit-sharing,  and  he  follows  this  detailed  account  with,  an 
epitome  of  the  leading  facts  and  figures,  and  with  some  general 
observations  on  the  present  position  of  the  question.  The  total 
number  of  cases  described  amounts  to  165,  of  which  loi  have  still 
some  such  system  in  force,  51  have  abandoned  it,  and  4  have  tried 
to  introduce  it.  Of  the  remaining  9,  in  7  cases  bonus-giving  as 
distinguished  from  profit-sharing  is  found,  and  in  two  others 
stock-holding  by  employees.  A  movement  in  favour  of  the  system 
was  felt  in  1 865,  but,  Mr.  Schloss  states,  **  wore  itself  out  by  the 
end  of  1867."  The  tendency  reappeared  in  1873  and  then  again  in 
1880,  until,  in  1889  and  1890,  "  remarkable  activity"  was  mani- 
fested. The  number  of  industries,  in  which  it  has  been  introduced, 
is  large  and  varied,  but  the  time,  during  which  the  experiments 
have  as  yet  been  tested,  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  brief. 
The  details  of  the  different  methods,  which  have  been  adopted,  are 
very  varied.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that,  although  foreign  experi- 
ments have  attracted  the  greatest  amount  of  attention  from 
economic  writers,  yet,  as  Mr.  Scbloss  states  in  his  general  observa- 
tions, "  not  only  is  the  total  number  of  profit-sharing  experiments 
(past  and  present)  much  larger  in  this  Empire  than  in  any  other 
country,  but  the  number  of  our  existing  profit-sharing  firms  is 
greater  than  that  of  which  any  other  country  in  the  world  can 
boast,"  Of  this  material  for  study  the  Labour  Department  has, 
in  the  report  before  us,  furnished  a  trustworthy  account. 

Progressive  Taxation  in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  Edwin  R.  A. 
Seligman.     American  Economic  Association,  1894. 

The  Theory  of  Transportation.  By  Charles  H.  Cooley.  American 
Economic  Association,  1894. 

The  series  of  publications,  to  which  these  two  monographs 
belong,  comprises  a  quantity  of  material  of  interest  and  value  for 
the  economic  student ;  and  the  two  particular  volumes  before  us 
may  well  claim  a  place  in  this  category.  The  question,  with  which 
the  first  deals,  is  one  of  immediate  interest  in  view  of  the  recent 
budget ;  and  Professor  Seligman,  by  his  previous  writings  on  kin- 
dred topics,  has  amply  demonstrated  his  competence  to  accord  a 
scientific  treatment  to  it.     He  first  begins  by  defining  his  tenus, 
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and  lie  sIlows  bow  the  genns  of  graduation  may  be  divided  into  the 
species,  not  always  distinguished  by  other  writers,  of  progressive, 
regressive,  and  degressive  graduation.  Of  these  the  first  appears 
where  the  rate  of  taxation  increases  as  the  income  or  property 
taxed  itself  increases,  in  the  second  case  the  rate  decreases,  and  in 
the  third  the  rate,  starting  from  a  fixed  point,  decreases  not 
upwards  but  downwards.  This  was  and  is  the  case  with  our  own 
income  tax,  while  the  new  death  duties  illustrate  progressive  taxa- 
tion strictly  so-called.  Dr.  Seligman  then  reviews  the  history  of 
the  question,  and  shows  that,  whether  the  tendency  deserve  the 
approbation  or  the  censure  of  economists,  it  is  undoubtedly 
becoming  more  marked.  From  the  history  he  proceeds  to  the 
theory.  He  dismisses  briefly  the  socialistic  theory,  which  urges 
that  in  the  matter  of  taxation  purely  fiscal  considerations  must  be 
subordinated  to  the  distinct  and  definite  promotion  of  social  aims, 
and  that  taxation  must  be  deliberately  used  as  an  engine  of  distri- 
bution. Akin  to  the  socialistic  theory  is  the  theory,  which  holds 
that  progressive  taxation  finds  its  justification  in  the  compensation 
due  from  the  State  for  inequalities  in  wealth  which  it  has  been 
consciously  or  unconsciously  instrumental  in  creating.  The  third 
theory,  which  regards  taxation  as  a  payment  for  services  rendered 
or  benefits  received,  leads,  on  a  superficial  view,  to  proportional  taxa- 
tion and  then  conducts  to  progressive  and  non-proportional  taxa- 
tion.  The  fourth  and  final  theory — that  of  faculty — also  leads  to 
proportional,  to  degressive,  and  to  progressive  taxation.  Dr. 
Seligman  shows  that  such  are  the  natural  and  logical  tendencies 
of  these  various  views,  and  that  the  actual  practice  of  writers 
holding  the  tenets  has  illustrated  the  tendencies.  In  a  concluding 
chapter  to  this  part  of  his  book,  he  maintains  that  progressive 
taxation  is  supported  by  theory,  but  in  his  third  part  he  allows 
that  great  difficulties  attend  its  application  to  American  practice. 
His  book  will,  we  think,  reward  the  careful  study  of  students  and 
politicians ;  for  he  brings  the  "  dry  light "  of  science  to  bear  on 
matters  of  current  controversy. 

Dr.  Cooley's  qualification  for  the  task,  which  he  has  essayed, 
consists  in  the  fact  thatv  he  occupied  the  important  position  of 
Chief  of  the  Transportation  Division  of  the  recent  census;  and 
he  also  considers  questions  of  practical  interest  in  the  light  of 
scientific  reasoning.  His  aim,  as  he  states  in  his  preface,  is  to 
"  write  a  theory  of  transportation  from  a  sociological  standpoint." 
He  first  considers  the  question  on  its  physical  side,  and  traces  the 
successive  development  of  transportation  by  land  and  by  water. 
He  then  turns  to  the  political  and  social  side,  and  shows  how, 
when  the  military  aspect  of  society  was  predominant,  the  question 
of  transportation  was  regaj'ded  from  the  standpoint  of  military 
needs,  and  how,  as  the  military  side  gave  way  before  the  political, 
new  considerations  arose,  and,  with  the  growth  of  industry,  the 
economic  organisation  of  society  became  actively  concerned  in  the 
question.  He  devotes  an  interesting  chapter  to  the  "  location  of 
cities,"  which,  he  points  out,  have  a  tendency  to  come  into  being 
where  there  is  a  "  break  '*  in  transportation,  and  he  discusses  with 
scientific  freedom  from  bias  the  vexed  question  of  rates   and 
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charges.  We  do  not  think  that  the  subject  has  been  considered  as 
a  whole  before  from  the  standpoint  from  which  Dr.  Cooley  regards 
it,  and  he  seems  to  ns  to  have  attained  no  small  measure  of  success 
in  his  endeavour  to  realise  the  aim  he  has  set  before  him.  The 
great  service  rendered  by  the  American  Economic  Association  in 
these  various  monographs  makes  us  once  more  regret  that  we 
have  as  yet  no  similar  machinery  in  operation  in  this  country. 

Notizie  mile  Condizioni  Industriali  delta  Provincia  in  Milano. 
Di  Leopoldo  Sabbatini.     Milano  :  Ulrico  Hoepli,  1893. 

This  statistical  study,  which  is  published  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Italian  Statistical  Department,  and  apparently  forms  part  of  a 
comprehensive  programme  which  is  eventually  to  comprise  the 
whole  of  the  Italian  Kingdom,  is  devoted  to  the  district  of  Milan. 
Dr.  Sabbatini  seems  to  have  executed  his  task  with  diligence  and 
ability,  and,  as  the  result,  we  have  a  picture  of  the  district  in  all 
those  aspects  which  admit  of  statistical  presentation.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  work,  the  area,  the  population  and  its  movements,  and 
the  emigration  to  the  western  world,  the  educational,  postal  and 
telegraph  statistics,  tbe  finances  of  the  province  and  its  various 
sources  of  revenue,  the  banking  and  railway  statistics,  are 
presented  and  examined.  In  the  second  part  of  the  work  the 
variotis  industries  of  the  province  receive  detailed  consideration 
under  their  separate  headings.  The  whole  book  furnishes  an 
exhaustive  account  of  the  district  with  which  it  deals. 

Die  EnttvicJcelung  der  Australischen  EisenhaTinpolitik.  Yon 
Dr.  Moritz  Kandt.     Berlin:  Hans  Mamroth,  1894. 

This  volume  deals  with  a  subject  of  somewhat  limited  extent 
with  all  the  thoroughness  which  is  characteristic  of  German 
research.  The  bibliography,  which  is  prefixed,  indicates  the  wide- 
area  which  the  author  has  traversed  in  the  collection  of  material, 
and  the  systematic  manner,  in  which  he  traces  the  history  of  the 
railway  development  of  Australia  in  his  different  chapters,  demon- 
strates the  use  which  he  has  made  of  this  material.  Whether  it  is 
worth  the  while  of  a  student  to  investigate  with  such  minuteness 
such  a  fragment  of  railway  history  may  perhaps  suggest  itself  to 
the  English  reader,  but  that  the  subject  is  treated  with  exhaustive 
erudition  cannot  be  disputed.  Dr.  Kandt  prefixes  to  his  history 
an  introduction  on  the  problems  of  railway  politics  in  their 
theoretical  and  practical  aspects,  and  that  he  is  qualified  to  deal 
with  such  problems  the  length  of  those  parts  of  the  bibliogiaphy, 
which  refer  to  the  more  -general  side  of  the  question,  are  sufficient 
to  prove. 

Handworterhtich  der  Staatsioissenschaften.  Herausgegeben  von. 
Dr.  J.  Conrad,  Dr.  L.  Elster,  Dr.  W.  Lexis,  Dr.  Edg.  Loening. 
Jena :  Gustav  Fischer,  1890-94. 

By  the  publication  of  the  six  volumes,  of  which  the  work 
before  us  consists,  Dr.  Conrad  and  his  colleagues  may  congratu- 
late themselves  on  having  brought  to  a  successful  issue  a  task  of 
great  difficulty,  and  of  no  less  importance.     And  they  maj^  perhaps 
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especially  congratulate  themselves  on  the  fact  that  they  have 
overcome  one  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  confronting  such  a 
vast  undertaking.  They  have  completed  it  within  the  compara- 
tively narrow  space  of  five  years.  The  first  of  the  volumes  bears 
the  date  of  1890,  and  the  last  that  of  1894.  To  have  issued 
within  this  time  half  a  dozen  volumes  of  the  bulk  of  those 
before  us,  containing  on  the  average  some  thousand  pages  of 
closely  printed  matter  on  such  a  variety  of  topics,  is  in  itself  a 
considerable  achievement ;  and  the  simultaneous  production  in  the 
three  countries  of  Germany,  France,  and  England  of  publications, 
which  may  all  be  brought  under  the  generic  name  of  dictionaries 
of  Political  Economy,  is  not  the  least  encouraging  sign  of  the 
activity  with  which  the  study  of  economics  is  now  being  prose- 
cuted. Dr.  Conrad*s  dictionary  naturally  bears  traces  of  its 
distinctive  origin,  and  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  its  strength 
appears  to  us  to  lie  on  the  historical  rather  than  the  theoretical 
side.  But  the  list  of  contributors  contains  not  a  few  names 
eminent  in  the  economic  world,  and  the  scheme  of  the  dic- 
tionary, as  set  forth  in  the  preface,  is  liberal  in  spirit  and  com- 
prehensive in  aim.  Of  the  four  editors,  three  are  professors  of 
Economics,  and  the  other  is  a  professor,  as  we  should  call  him,  of 
Jnrisprudence.  Among  the  contributors  we  may  perhaps  select 
— although  selection  may  be  invidious — the  names  of  Dr.  Bauer, 
Dr.  Brentano,  Dr.  Gustav  Cohn,  Dr.  Hasbach,  Dr.  Inama- 
Stemegg,  Dr.  Juraschek,  Dr.  Mayr,  Dr.  Philippovich,  Dr. 
Gustav  SchmoUer,  and  Dr.  Wieser.  Nor  is  'it  merely  the 
assistance  of  German-speaking  economists  and  statisticians  which 
has  been  enlisted,  but  we  find  also  Fi-ench  writers,  such  as  MM. 
Gide  and  EafFalovich,  Scandinavians,  such  as  Professors  Scharliug 
and  Westergaard,  Italians,  such  as  Dr.  Bodio  and  Dr.  Ferraris, 
besides  Americans  and  our  own  countrymen.  If  we  take  such  an 
article,  for  example,  as  that  on  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
workmen,  we  discover  that  the  treatment  of  the  subject  for 
Austria  is  intrusted  to  a  Viennese,  and  for  Hungary  to  a  professor 
from  Bnda-Pesth.  Dr.  Bucher,  of  Bale,  deals  with  Switzerland, 
and  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Russia,  and 
the  United  States  are  similarly  handled  by  writers  belonging  to 
the  countries  of  which  they  ti^at.  Great  Britain,  France, 
Belgium,  and  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  are  discussed  by  German 
writers.  But  English  writers  are  not  without  representatives. 
Mr.  Bonar,  for  instance,  is  intrusted  with  articles  on  Defoe  and 
on  Malthus,  Mr.  Elliott  writes  on  the  Income  Tax,  and  the 
names  of  Professors  Gonner  and  Ingram  appear  in  the  list  of 
contributors.  In  spite,  however,  of  such  contributions,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  part  of  the  dictionary,  of  which  we  are 
best  able  and  most  disposed  to  judge — ^that  relating  to  our  o?ni 
country — ^is  not  free  from  defects.  It  may  perhaps  be  questioned 
whether  it  is  wise  to  introduce  at  all  into  such  a  work  accounts 
of  writers  still  living,  even  if  they  are  confined  to  the  colourless 
record  of  the  various  stages  of  their  career,  and  the  enumeration 
of  their  works,  of  which  the  biographical  notices  in  Dr.  Conrad's 
dictionary  mainly  consist.     But,  if  living  writers  are  introduced, 
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■we  do  not  know  on  what  principle  of  selection  Dr.  Ely  of 
America  should  be  included,  and  Professor  S id g wick  of  our  own 
country,  should  be  excluded.  Nor  again  do  we  wish  for  a  moment 
to  impeach  the  competence  of  such  writers  as  Dr.  Brentano  to 
deal  with  such  a  subject  as  the  history  of  labour  associations 
in  England ;  but  it  certainly  appears .  to  us  that  the  editors 
have  been  better  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  writers 
belonging  to  other  countries  in  treating  of  subjects,  or  branches 
of  subjects,  specially  relating  to  those  countries,  than  they  have 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  in  the  case  of  our  own.  This  may 
indeed  be  a  fault,  not  on  the  part  of  the  editors,  who  seem  to 
have  discharged  their  oneroas  duties  with  admirable  diligence 
and  impartiality,  but  on  the  part  of  English  writers,  unable, 
in  consequence  of  other  engagements,  or  unwilling  to  contribute. 
But  whatever  be  the  cause,  the  effect  remains  that  some  of 
the  articles  dealing  with  English  matters  appear  to  U3  to  betray 
a  want  of  proportion,  if  not  a  defect  of  knowledge.  This  is 
especially  evident  perhaps  in  the  references  to  books  in  the  biblio- 
graphy following  the  accounts  of  English  writers  such  as  Jevons, 
Kicardo,  and  Mill.  But  such  a  failing  is  perhaps  almost  inevitable, 
and  many  of  the  bibliographies  seem  to  us  to  be  admirable  alike  in 
conception  and  in  execution.  Many  of  the  articles  also  are  treated 
by  acknowledged  authorities  on  their  special  subjects.  Dr.  Bohm 
Bawerk  writes  on  Capital,  Dr.  Engels  (whom  we  may  claim  as  an 
English  resident)  on  Karl  Marx,  and  Professor  Ingram  on  Cliffe 
Leslie ;  and  those  articles,  which  are  unsigned,  and  therefore  rest 
on  the  responsibility  of  the  editors,  seem  as  carefully  written  as 
those  for  which  the  signature  of  an  individual  writer  fastens  the 
responsibility  on  a  single  person.  We  can  hardly  offer  a  more 
flattering  compliment  to  Dr.  Conrad  and  his  co-editors  than  to  say 
that  we  believe  that  a  place  is  reserved  for  their  dictionary  in 
the  library  of  the  student,  who  already  possesses,  or  proposes  to 
possess,  the  completed  French  dictionary,  and  the  unfinished 
undertaking  on  which  Mr.  Inglis  Palgrave  is  now  actively 
engaged  in  our  own  country. 
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United  Kingdom — 

Economic  Journal.     Vol.  ii?,  No,  15,  Septeniber,  1894 — 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association :  Political  Economy 
and  Journalism :  PrOf.  J.  8,  Nicholson.  Ricardo  in  Parlia- 
ment (Part  II)  :  Edwin  Cannan.  Theory  of  International 
Value  (Part  II):  Prof.  F.Y.  Edgeworth,  The  Report  cf 
the  Labour  Commission :  L,  L,  Price.  The  Commercial 
Supremacy  of  Great  Britain  (Part  I)  :  A.  W.  Flux. 
Mr.  Charles  Booth  on  the  Aged  Poor :  G.  S.  Loch, 
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United  Kingdom — Contd, 

Economic  Review.     Vol.  iv.  No.  4,  October^  1894 — 

The  Co-operative  Ideal:  RL  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham, 
Compensation  and  the  Licensing  Qaestion :  /.  J,  Cockshott. 
Prediction  as  a  Test  in  Political  Economy :  W,  B,  McDonnell. 
The  Plea  for  a  Living  Wage :  Rev,  L,  R.  Phelps, 

United  States — 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science — 
Vol,  t?,  No.  2,  September,  1894— 
The  Ultimate  Standard  of  Value:   E.  von  Bohm-Bawerk, 
Relation  of  Labor  Organisations  to  Trade  Instmction: 
E.   W.  Bemis.     Mortgage  Banking  in   Russia:    D,  M, 
Frederiksen. 
Supplement,  September,  1894— 
Constitution  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  translated  and 
supplied  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes :  /.  JET.  Robinson, 
Vol.  r,  No,  3,  November,  1894— 
Why  had   Roscher  so   little  influence  in   England  ? :    W. 
Cunningham .    Reasonable  Railway  Rates :  JET.  T,  Nevocomb, 
Economic   Function  of   Women:   E,  T.  Devine.     Relief 
work  in  the  Dells  Memorial  Institute :  JET.  S,  Dudley, 
Supplement,  November,  1804 — 

Constitution  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  translated  and  sup- 
plied with  an  Introduction  and  Notes :  S.  if.  Lindsay  and 
L.  S.  Rowe, 
Journal  of  Political  Economy.     Vol,  ii,  No.  4,  September,  1894 — 
California  Breadstuffs :  H.  Davis.     Gold  and  Silver  in  Santo 
Domingo :    /.   L,   Laughlin,      The   Formula  of   Sacrifice : 
H.  J.  Davenport. 
Political  Science  Quarterly.     Vol,  ix.  No,  3,  September,  1894 — 
New  York  City  and  the  State :  A.  G,  Bemheim.     American 
Administrative  Law :  E.  Freund.     Assimilation  of  Nation- 
alities:   Prof.   R.   Mayo-Smiih.     New  Wealth:  W,   Sm^rt, 
Capitalistic  Monopolies  :  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks. 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,    Vol,  ix.  No,  1,  October^  1894 — 
The  Wages  Fund  doctrine  at  the  hands  of  the  German  Econo- 
mists :  F.  W.  Taussig,   The  New  Income  Tax :  G.  F,  Dunbar. 
Mortgage  Banking  in  Germany  :  D,  M.  Frederiksen, 
Yale  Review,     Vol.  Hi,  No.  3,  November,  1894 — 
Recent  tendencies   in   Economic  Literatui'e:   A,   T.  Hadley. 
The  Connecticut  Intestacy  Law :  G,  M,  Afidrews, 

France — 

Annales  de  VEcole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques.    No.  5,  September, 
1894— 

La  question  tch^que :  L,  Pinkos,     L'Evolution  industrielle 
de  rinde :  H,  Bninier. 
Journal  des  Economistes — 
September,  1894 — 

Le  Capital  {concluded  in  the  October  number)  :  G,  du  Puynode, 
La  Question  des  noirs  aux  Etats-Unis  (suite  et  fin) : 
G,  N,  Tricoche,     La  journ^e  de  huit  heures :  L,  R. 
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Frajicb — Contd, 

Journal  des  Economistes — Contd, 
November^  1894 — 

Le  Socialisme  d'Etat:  L,  Say,     Les  Idees  ^conomiques  de 
M.  de  Caprivi :  A,  Baffahvich, 
'  Journal  de  la  SociSte  de  Statistique  de  Paris — 
No,  10.     October,  1894— 

lies  Operations  dn  Mont-de-pi6te  de  Paris  h  difF^rentes 
6poques,   depuis    sa   creation   (1777) :    E.    Duval.      Lea 
Statistiques    m^dicales    pour   Tarmee    de    mer:    A,   de 
Malarce, 
No.  11.     November,  1894— 

Statistique  agricole  des  Etats-Unis :  Levasseur.    Le  Denom- 
brement  des  etrangers  en  France :  F.  Turquan. 
La  Beforme  Sociale — 

No.  90.     16th  September,  1894— 

La  Beforme  des  lmp6ts :  E.  Cohen. 
No.  91.     1st  October,  1894— 

Les   moyens   de   salut :    quelques   pages   oubli^es:    F.  Le 
Flay.      Monographie  d'un  grand  atelier :    La  papeterio 
de  Monfourat  (Gironde)  et  ses  oeavres  patronales:   L. 
Champion. 
No.  92.     16th  October,  1894— 

L'cBuvre  nouvelle.     Le  comite  de  defense  sociale :  L'expan- 
sion  de  TAllemagne  dans  les  pays  d'ontremer :  O.  Blondel. 
L'assistance    par    le    travail    dans    la  ville    de    Paris : 
L.  Biviere. 
No.  93.     1st  November,  1894— 

Les  projets  de  r6glementation   dn  contrat  de  travail  en 
Belgiqne:  Ch.  Dejace.     Les  Socialistes  et  les  profits  du 
capital  dans  Tindnstrie :  Hubert-Valleroux.     L'Institution 
des  biens  de  famille  en  Italie :  Prof.  8.  Spoto. 
No.  94.     16th  November,  1894— 

L' Assurance  centre  le  chomage  involontaire :   E.  Bostand. 
Le  morcellement  en  Fi*ance  avant  le  xiz^  siksle:  A,  des 
Cilleuls. 
No.  95.     Ist  December,  1894— 

Les  reformes  communales.    Les  fonctionnaires :  0.  Pyfferoen. 
Bevue  d^  Economic  Politique — 

Nos.  9  and  10.     September — October,  1894— 

L'Homestead  en  Am6riquo:  E.  Levasseur.  La  premiere 
statistique  des  soci6t6s  co-operatives  de  consommation  en 
Prance :  Ch.  Gide.  Une  lettre  de  Karl  Marx  (Remarques 
critiques  sur  le  programme  socialiste) .  La  conciliation  et 
Tarbitrage  en  Angleterre :  E.  Campredon. 
No.  11.     November,  1894— 

L'Histoire  de  la  D6mograpbie:  E.  Levasseur.  Les  Cartels 
(Syndicats  industriels)  au  point  de  vue  de  la  legis- 
lation :  Dr.  A.  Menzel.  Le  nouveau  regime  douanier  des 
Colonies  et  ses  r^sultats :  A.  Girault.  Divisibility  ou 
indivisibility  des  heritages  paysans  en  France:  P.  du 
Maroussem. 
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Gbrmany — 

Archiv  fur  Soziale  QeseUgebung  und  Statistik,    Band  vii^  Keft  3, 
1894— 

Der  osterreicbiscbe  Strafgesetzentwnrf  nnd  die  arbeitende 
Klasse:  Dr.  H.  Heinemann,  Erweitemng  und  Reform 
der  dentschen  Unfallversicherungsgesetzgebung:  Br,  E. 
Lange.  Die  geplante  Agrarreform  in  Oesterreich :  Dr.  M. 
Hainisch. 
Jahrhuch  jur  Gesetzgehung,  Vertoaltung,  und  Volksmrtscliaft  im 
Deutschen  Beich — 

(Ahteilung  II.)     Heft  3.     1894— 

Die    ^aximalarbeitstag    im    Backer-    nnd    Konditoren- 
gewerbe:  K.  Oldenherg. 
Heftjk.     1894— 

Die  Reform  der  Hnmbnrgiscben  Verwaltnng.  Betracht- 
nngen  iiber  das  Wesen  der  Selbstverwaltnng :  E,  Mun- 
sterberg.  Eisenbabnen,  Wasserstrasseu  nnd  der  prens- 
siscbe  Staatsbansbalt :  O.  Gohn.  Die  Reform  nnserer 
Socialversicberung :  W.  Kulemann.  Die  wirtscliaf  tlicbe 
Krisis  des  Jahres  1893  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  von 
Nordamerika :  E.  von  Halle,  Die  Scbweizer  Stickerei- 
indnstrie  und  ihre  Organisation :  0.  Hintze. 
Jalirhuclier  fur  Nationalokonomie  und  Statistilc,  Britte  Folge — 
Band  viii.     Heft  3.     1894— 

Die  Arbeit steilnng  in  der  Landwirtscbaf t :  BacJchaus,     Die 

zweite  Lesnng  des  Entwnrfes  eines  Burgerlicben  Gesetz- 

bnches  fiir  das  Deutscbe  Reicb  (continued  in  next  numbers) : 

Greiff.   Das  Gesetz  iiber  die  Abzablnugsgescbafte :  L,  Fuld, 

Band  viii.     Heft  4.     1894— 

Vor-  und  Riickblicke  anf  Znnf  tzwang  nnd  Gewerbefreibeit : 
K.  von  Mohr Scheldt .  Die  jugendlicben  Berliner  nnebelicber 
Herkunft :  H,  Neumann,  Reform  der  dentscben  Armen- 
geseizgebung:  E.  Loening.  Die  Ergebnisso  deutsclien 
Kriminalstatistik  1882-92  {continued  in  the  next  number)  : 
O,  Lindenberg, 
Band  viii.     Heft  5.     1894 — 

Kritificbe  Betracbtungen  zur  theoretiscben  Statistik :  L,  von 
Bortkewitsch.     Die  deutscbe  Silberkouimission :  W.  Lexis. 
ZeitscTirift  fur  Litteratur  und  Geschichte  der  Staatswissenschaften, 
Band  Hi.     Heft  4.     1894— 

Znr  Biograpbio  des  Stifters  der  Pbysiokratie,  Francois 
Quesnay :  Prof,  A,  Oticken,  Auf  dem  Wege  zur  Gewerbe- 
freibeit in  Preussen  (concluded)  :  K,  von  Bohrscheidt. 

AUSTRU — 

Statistische  Monatschrift — 
August — September,  1894 — 

Die  Hauptergebnisse  der  osterreicbiscben  Beruf sstiatistik : 
Dr.  H.  Hauchberg,     Die  Fiscberei  an  der  adriatischen 
Kuste  Oesterreicb  im  Jabre  1892-93 :  K.  Krafft. 
October,  1894— 
Die  osterreicbiscben   Assecuranz-Gesellschaften   im    Jabre 
1892 :  IL  Krickl. 
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Italy — 

Giomale  degli  Economisti — 
October,  1894— 
La  gfrande  e  la  piccola  indastria  armeniizia  nell'  appennino 
marcbigfano :  F,  Colletti.     La  dottrina  poliiico-economica 
di  Fr.  Feirara :  D.  Berardi.     Libero  scambio,  protezione  e 
trasformazione  agraria  in   Sicilia :    Un  libero  scambista 
siciliano, 
November,  1894 — 

La  riforma  bancaria :  P.  des  Essars.     H  riordinamento  delle 
Borse  di  commercio :  G.  Volenti, 
December,  1894 — 

Entrate  patrimoniali  e  demanio:  A.  de  Viti  de  Marco »  Una 
teoria  protezionista  dei  cambi  esteri:  A.  Zagnoni.  Sei 
anni  di  protezionismo  in  Italia  (a  proposito  del  Congrcsso 
di  Milano)  :  F.  Giretti. 

Switzerland — 

Jofimal  de  Statistique  Suisse — 

1  Quartal-Ueft,     1894— 

Die  Taubstummenanstalten  der  Scbweiz  im  Jabre  1892: 
G.  Lambelet,  Geschicbte  des  Armenwesens  im  Kanton 
Bern  von  der  Reformation  bis  auf  die  nenere  Zeit: 
K.  Geiser,  tJher  die  Bnbegebalte  nnd  die  Versorgnng 
der  Wit  wen  nnd  Waisen  der  Lebrer  in  der  Scbweiz, 
BOwie  Materialien  nnd  Vorecblage  znr  Errichtnng  von 
Pensionskassen  fiir  Lebrer :  Prof.  J.  H.  Graf, 

2  QuartaUHeft.     1894— 

Die  Erstellung  billiger  Wobnnngen  darcb  die  Gemeinde 
Bern:  A.  Lasche,  Vergleicbungen  der  nenesten  Volks- 
zablnngsergebnisse  mit  einer  Bevolkemngersstatistik  von 
1795 :  G,  H,  Mann.  Die  Entwicklnng  der  Milcbwirt- 
Bcbaft  mit  besonderer  Beriicksicbtignng  derjenigen  in  der 
Scbweiz :  Prof,  F,  Anderegg.  Qnelqnes  renseignements 
snr  la  population  du  canton  de  Geneve  depnis  la  Restan- 
ration  de  la  R^publique :  Dr,  E.  Kuhne,  Die  Arbeitslo- 
sigkeit  in  Ziiricb  in  den  Wintem  von  1892-93  nnd  1893-94 
nnd  Versncb  einer  Arbeitslosen-Statistik :  A.  Merle, 

3  imd  4  QuartaUHeft.     1894— 

Der  Hausierbandel  in  der  Scbweiz.  La  mortalite  en 
Suisse  par  suite  de  phtisie  pulmonaire  (1877-92).  Sticb- 
proben  iiber  Zu-  und  Abnabme  der  menscblicben  Ster- 
blicbkeit  seit  friiberen  Jabrbunderten :  /.  Burrer, 
Jabres  -  Vergammlung  des  Verbandes  scbweizeriscber 
amtlicber  Statistiker  und  der  scbweizeriscben  statistis- 
cben  Gesellscbaf  t  den  6  und  7  Juli,  1894,  in  Ziiricb. 

International — 

Bulletin  de  VInstitut  International  de   Statistique.      Tome  vii. 
2^°^  et  demiere  Livraison,  1894 — 

Movimento  della  popolazione  in  alcnni  Stati  d'  Europa  e 
d'  America.     Parte  I.     Matrimoni  e  nascite  negli  anni 
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International — Contd. 

Bulletin   de  VInstitut   International  de   Statistique,      Tome  vii. 
2«™*  et  demiere  Livraison,  18,94 — Contd. 

1874-92.  Appunti  statistici  Bulla  emigrazione  dall' 
Earopa  e  sulla  immigrazione  in  America  e  in  Australiau 
L'imposta  progressiva  e  le  riforme  tribntarie  di  alcnni 
Stati  europei:  O.  JB.  Salerno.  Dell'  ordinamento  degli 
nffici  centrali  di  statistica  dell'  Impero  di  Germania  e  del 
Regno  di  Prussia.  Essai  d*  anthropometrie  militaire : 
Dr.  D.  Livi.  Confronti  intemazionali  di  statistica  delle 
cause  di  morte.  Salle  condizioni  demografiche,  edilizie 
ed  amministrative  di  alcune  grandi  citta  italiane  ed 
estere.  Les  impots  et  les  dettes  hypotbecaires  sur  la 
propriety  fonciere  rustique  dans  quelqu^  Etats  d'Europe. 


VII. — Additions  to  the  Library. 

Additioiis  to  the  Library  during  the  Quarter  ended  \bth  Becemher^  1894^ 
arranged  alphabetically  under  the  following  heads: — (a)  Foreign 
Countries;  (b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions ;  (c)  United  Kingdom 
and  its  Divisions;  (d)  Authors,  £c.;  (e)  Societies,  <&c  {British); 
(f )  Periodicals,  Sc.  {British) . 


Donations. 


By  whom  Pretented 
(vlien  not  purcbaied). 


The  National  Statis- 
tical Department 


(a)  Poreifini  Countries. 
Axffentine  Bepublio — 
Annuario  del  Departamento  Nacional  de  £stadistica~^ 

correspondiente  k  1893.    La,  Svo 

Comercio   Exterior  Argentine.    Ano  1894.     No.  82. 

Importacion  y  Exportacion  de  los  primeroB  semestres 

de  1893  y  1894.    8vo ^ 

Eigiene  Puolica.  Anales  de.  (Current  monthly  numbers)  Dr.  E.  R.  Coni 
BuEyos  Ayeks   (Province).     Boletin  mensual  del  The  ProTincial  Sta- 

Estodistica.     Ano  iv,  Nos.  3  and  6.    8yo.     1894  ....  /      Ustical  Bureau 
Buenos  Aybes  (City).    Bulletin  mensuol  de  Statis-i  The  Municipal  Sta- 

tique  municipale.     (Current  numbers)    J       tistical  Bureau 

CoBDOBA.      Boletin  trimestral  de  Estadistica  muni- 1  The    Statistical  Ba- 

cipal  de  la  Ciudad.    Ano  i,  No.  1.    870.     1894    ....  J       reau 

Institute  Geografico  Arj^entino.  Boletin  del,  Tomoxv,  l  rrv    t    *.-4.,«. 
Cu»demos  1-4.    Map.  870.,  1894 .\  ^^  I"'*"*"*" 

A.ustria-HiLng'ary — 

Ackcrbau-Ministeriums.     Statistisches  Jahrbuch  desl 

k.  k.,  fiir  1893.     Heft  2.     Der  Bergwerksbetrieb  I  The      Ministry     of 
Osterreichs  im  Jahre  1893.     Lief   1.     Bergwerks-  [       Agriculture 

Production.     8ro J 

"Austria."  Archiv  fur  G^esetzgebung  und  Statistik  auf  1  The  Statistical  De- 
den  Gebieten  der  G-ewerbe,  des  Handels  und  der  V  partment^Ministiy 
Schiffahrt.     (Current  numbers),  8vo.     1894 J       of  Commerce 

AusTTeis  uber  die  monatl.  Durchschnitt«preise  vonl  mi  ^  *.  i  o.  *-^- 
Weizen,  Korn,  Gerst«,  Hafer,  und  Mais  in  Markt-  I  The  Central  StatisU- 
ortenfurMarch— August,  1894.    Sheets    J       cal  Commusion 
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Donationi. 


By  whom  Presented 
(when  not  purchased). 


(a)  Foreiflrn  Countries — Contd, 
AuBtria-Hanffazy —  Contd. 

Consulats-BehOrden.    Jahrosberichto  der  k.  und  k.' 
dsterreichisch  -  ungariBchen.      (Current   numbers.) 

8vo.    1894   : 

Handel.    Statistische    Debersichten    betroffend    den 
auswartigen,  des  osterreicbisch-ungarischen  ZoUge- 

biets.     (Current  niontUy  numbers) 

Handels.    Statistik  des  ausw&rtigen,  des  osterreicbisch- 
ungariscben  Zollgebiets.    Jabre  1892,  Band  i ;  und 

Jabre  1893,  Band  ii.    2  vols,  8vo.     1894    

Becbtspflege.    Ergcbnisse  des  Concursyerfahrens,  im' 

Jabre  1890.     Fol 

Becbtspflege.     Statistiscbe  Nacbweisungen  iiber  das 
CiTilgericbtlicbe  Depositenwesen,  die  cumulativen 

Waisencassen,  Jabre  1890.    Fol 

Sanitatswesens.     Statistik  des,  fur  1891.    Fol . 

Statistiscbe  Monatscbrift.    (Current  numbers)   f 

Strafanstalten.   Statistiscbe  Cbersicbt  der  Verhaltnisse 
der  Osterreicbiscben,  und  der  Gericbts-G-ef&ngnisse 

im  Jabre  1890.    Fol 

Waaren-Ausf  ubr  aus  dom  aUgemeinen  oesterreicbiscb- 

ungariscben  Zollgebiete  im  Jabre  1888.    Fol 

Sunffary— 

Statistiscbes  Jabrbuch  fiir  Ungam,  1889.  Hefte  7," 
Das  Communicationswcsen.  8,  Ungams  Becbts- 
pflege.   11,  Xriegsmacbt.     12,  Ungarns  Feuer- 

Bcb&den.    8vo 

Waarenverkebr  der  Lander  der  Ungariscben  Krone 

im  Jabre  1893.    La.  fol 

BuKOWiNA.     Mittbeilungen  des  Statistiscben  Landes- 
amtes  des  Herzogtbums,  Heft  2.    La.  8yo.     1894 
Budapest — 

Gescbicbta  des  Statistiscben  Bureaus  der  Haupt-"^ 

und  Besidenzstadt  Budapest,  1869-94  .  .  .  8ro 

Infectidsen  Erkrankungen,  Statistik  der,  in  1881-91, 
und  Untersiicbung  des  Einflusses  der  Witterung.  [ 

Diagrams,  8vo.    1894 ' 

Yolkszablung.  Die  Hauptstadt  Budapest  im  Jabre 
1891.      Besultate    der  Volksbescbreibung    und, 

Bandi.     Plans,  8vo.    1894  ^ 

FBAOirB.    Bulletins  bebdomadaires  et  trimestriel  de  la' 
yille  de  Prague  et  des  communes-faubourgs.     (Cur- 
rent numbers) , 


Tbe  Statistical  De- 
partment, Ministry 
of  Commerce 


Tbe  Central  Statisti- 
cal Commission 


Tbe  Bojal  Hun- 
garian Statistical 
Bureau 


Tbe  Statistical  Bu- 
reau 


TUe  Municipal  Sta- 
tistical Bureau 


Belffium — 

Commercial,  Tableaux  du  MouTement,  avec  les  Pays  1  Tbe  Bureau  of  Gene- 
Etrangers.     (Current  montbly  numbers)    j       ral  Statistics 

Bbussbls.    Bulletins  bebdomadaires  et  trimestriel  de  1 
statistique  demograpbique  et  medicale.     (Current  I-  Dr.  E.  Janssens 
numbers) J 


Bnlffarla— 

''r?Udqu:X/l>S„>Sr!".!!!^!..!''':lTl'e  statistical  Bu- 
Population.    Mouvement  de  la,  pendant  1891.    4to.    J      '^^ 
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Donationi. 


Bt  vhom  Pr««eoted 
(vlien  not  purchased). 


(a)  Foreign  ConntrieB — Conid, 
Okina— 

Customs    Gazette.      April — June,    1894.     No.   102.^ 

4to I  Sir    Bobert   Hart, 

Medisal  Reports  for  the  half-jears  ended  SUt  March  |       Bart.,  G.C.1I.G. 
and  30th  Sept.,  1891.    4to J 

Denmark — 

Betail  du  Danemark,  le  15  Juillet,  1893.    4to " 

Importation  et  exportation,  production  d'eau-de-vie, 

de  levnre,  de  bi^re  et  de  sucre  de  betteraves  en 

1893.    4to 

Marine  Marchande   et  Navigation  du  Rojaume  en 

1893.    4to 


The    Statistical  Bu- 
reau 


NationalSkonomisk   Tidskrift,  1894.     (Current  num- 1  The  Danish  Political 
hers) J       Economy  Sodetj 

EsTpt — 

Bulletin  mensuel  du  Commerce  exterieur  de  TEgypte.  1  The  Director- Gene- 

(Current  numbers.)     La,  8vo j  ral  of  Customs 

SerTices  Sanitaires,   &c.      Bulletin  hebdomadaire  de  1  The  Health  Depart- 

TAdministralion  des.     (Current  numbers) J  ment 


Institut  E^ptien.      Bulletin.      (Current  numbers.)  1  rro,    t    +•*  f 
870.    1»9"3.94 /  ^^^  institute 

France — 

Agriculture.     Bulletin  du  Minist^re  de  1*.     Ann^l  The  Ministry  of  Agri- 
1894,  Nos.  6,  6 J      culture 

Album  de  Statistique  Graphique  de  1893.     Cheminsl  rri*   Hf  ■  *  f       f  P  fc_ 
de  Fer,  Navigation  int^rieure.  Navigation  maritime,  \      ^p  Wor^ 
Divers.    4to J 

Budget  General  de  I'Exerciee  1892.    Service  Colonial.  1  rr  xr  t? 

4tS.    1891    /  ^-  -^O"""**  -Esq. 

Chemins  de  Fer  Francais.   Statistique  des,  au  31  Dcc.,1  rri    -sr-  •  . «t»  v 

1892.  Documents  divers.     2«  Partie.     Fmnce- I  ^^',?  ^"^^^  ^^  ^°^ 
Inter^t  local.     Algerie  et  Tunisie.    4to J       "^  ^  ®'" 

Cholera  en  1892.  Le,  Recueil  des  Travaui  du]  rm,  tt  1*1,  tu.^^ 
Comiteconsultatifd'Hygienepubliquede France...  \  ^^^  ueaiui  uepart- 
Annexe  au  tome  xxii.     Diagrams,  8 vo.     189  i   J       ^^"^ 

Commerce  de    la  France.      Documents   Statistiques  \  t>      i     .^ 
(Current  monthly  numbers)  /  ^»i«^""ea 

D^nombrement  de  1891.  Resultats  statistiques  du.  1  The  Ministry  of 
8vo J       Commerce 

Denombrement  de  la  Population,  1891.  Miniature  1  The  Ministry  of  th^ 
de  rint^rieur.    8vo j       Interior 

Finances,   Minist^re   des.     Bulletin  de  Statistique  et' 
de  Legislation  compar^e.     (Current  monthly  num- 
bers)   

Navigation  int^rieure.  Statistique  de  la,  Relev^" 
gi^neral  du    Tonnage  des    Marchandises.      Ann^ 

1893.  2  vols.,  maps,  Ac.     4to 

Travaux  Publics,  Minist^re  des.  Bulletin  de  Statis- 
tique et  Legislation  comparee.  (Current  monthly 
numbers)  , 


The  Ministry  of  Fi- 
nance 


The  Ministry  of  Pub- 
lic Works 
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Bonationi. 


By  wliom  Presented 
(when  not  porcliased). 


The  French  Labour 
Department 


-  The  Institution 


(a)  Foreifini  CoxintTles — Conid, 
France — Contd, 

^Travail.     Office  du — 

Bulletin.      (Current  monthly  numbers.)     8vo ^ 

Etude  8ur  les    demiers  r^sultats   des    assurances 
Bociales  en  Allemagne  et  en  Autriche,  1*  Fartie, 

Accidents.     8vo.    1894 

Statistique  des  graves  et  des  recours  h  la  conciliation 
et  h  Tarbitrage  survenus  pendant  1893.    8vo.   ....^ 

Annuaire  de  1' Economic  Politique  et  de  la  Statistique.  1  ti      i.       j 

61'  annfe,  1894  „ „ |  Pu«ha«ed 

L'Economiste  Fran^ais.    (Current  weeklj  numbers)....  The  Editor 
Journal  des  Economistes.     (Current  monthly  numbers)  ,, 

Le  Monde  Economique.    (Current  weeltlj  numbers) „ 

Polvbiblion.   Keyue  Bibliographique  Universelle.   Par-  T 

ties  Liiteraire  et  Technique.      (Current   montlilj  >  „ 

numbers)  ^....  J 

La  B^forme  Sociale.     (Current  numbers) „ 

Le  Ben  tier.    Journal  Financier  PoUtique.     (Current! 

numbers)  J  " 

Beyued'Economie  Politique.     (Current  monthly  num-  \ 

bers)  J  " 

Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques,  Annales.   Nos.  5, 6. 1  , 

1894 J 

Soci^t^  de  Statistique  de  Paris,  Journal.     (Current  \  rp-u    a    -a 

monthly  numbers) j  ^ 

Oermany — 

Handel,  Auswartiger,  des  deutschen  Zollgebiets  im"" 
Jahre  1893.    Theil  2.    Darstellung  nach  Waaren- 

Gattungen.    4to 

Handel  des  deutschen  Zollgebiets.     Monatliche  Kach- 

weise  iiber  den  Ausw&rtigen.    (Current  numbers).... 

Jurankenversicherung  der  Arbeiter.    Statistik  der,  im 

Jahre  1892.    4to 

Seeschiffahit.    Statistik  der,  fiir  1893.    Abth.  1.   4to. 
Yierteljahrshefte  zur  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Beichs. 

Jahrgang  1894.    Heft  3.    4to j 

Prussia — Preuss.  Statistik,     Fol. — 

Heilanstalten    im    Preussischen    Staate    wfthrend" 

1889-91 

Trrenanstalten    im    Preussischen    Staato    wahrend 

1889-91 

Laudwirthschaftlichen    Bodenbenutzung    und   des 
Emteertrages  im  Jahre   1893.    Ergebnisse    der 

Ermittelung  der.    Maps    

Sterblichkeit  nach  Todesursachen  und  Altersklassen 

der  Gestorbenen  .  .  .  im  Jahre  1892 

Berlin-— 

Betriebs-    Ergebnisse    der    Orts-,    Betriebs-,    und' 
Innungs-Krankenkassen    sowie     der    Gkmeinde- 

Kranken-Yersicherung  fiir  1893.    4to 

Eheschliessungen,  Geburten,  Sterbef^le,  und  Wit- 

terung.    (Current  weekly  and  monthly  numbers) 

Statistisohes    Jahrbuch    der   Stadt    Berlin.     19th 

Jahrgang.    Statistik  des  Jahres  1892.    Svo 


The  Imperial  Statis- 
tical Bureau 


The  Boyal  Prussian 
Statistical  Bureau 


^  The  Municipal  Stat- 
istical Bureau 
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Donatiotti. 


By  vh< 
(vhen  not  purduMd). 


(a)  Foreiirn  Countries — Contd, 
Germany—  Co»fd. 

Hambuso.    Hamburgfl  Handol  und  Scliifbhrt,  1893. 

4to 

ProtokoU  uber  die  ...  ix  Conferenz  der  Yont&ndeder 
Statistiflchen  Aemter  deutscher  Stadte.    2Q  pp.,  fol. 

1894 _ 

Almanach  de  Gotha,  1895   Purchased 


The  German  Ccnsd- 
G^cral,  London 

The  Statistical  Bu- 
reau of  Gorlitz 


Archir  fur  Soziale  Gesetzgebung  und  Statistik.    Band  1  ^,     Publisher 

yii,  Heft  S,  1894 / 

Jahrbuch  fur  Gksetzgebung,  Yerwaltung,  und  Yolks>i 

wirtschaft  im  Deutschen  Reich.     Jahigang  xyiii,  V  The  Editor 

Heft  3,  Abth.  2 ;  und  Heft  4, 1894 J 

Jahrbiiclier    fur    KationalOkonomie    und    Statistik.  1  mv    -o  w  i. 

(Current  monthly  numbers)  /  ^®  Pubbsher 

Zeitschrif  t  filr  Litteratur  und  Geschichte  der  Staats- 1  rp,  ^  i?ju«« 

wiflsenschaften.    Band  iii,  Hefte  4,  1894 /  ^^^  ^^^^ 

Greece.    Athens.    Bulletin  de  mortalite  pour  la  yille  1  The  Statistical  Bu- 
d'Ath^nea.     (Current  monthly  numbers)   J      reau 

Xtaly— 

Annali  di  Agriooltura,  1894.     No.  206.    Zootecnia.^ 

ProTTedimenti  a  rantaggio  della  Produzione  equina, 

1893-94.    8to 

Annali  di  Statistica.    Statistica  Industriale.    Fasc.  Iii. 

Como.    Map,  8to.    1894  

Bollettino  di  Legislazione  e  Statistica  Doganale  e  Com- 

merciale.     (Current  monthly  numbers)  

Bollettino  del  Ministero  degli  Affari  Esteri.    (Current 

numbers) 

Bollettino  di  Notizie  sul  Credito  e  la   Preridenza. 

(Current  numbers) ^ 

Bollettino  settimanale  dei  Prezzi  di  alcuni  dei  prin-  !  Tl^e  Director  Gkne- 

cipali  Prodotti   Agraria   e    del   Pane.     (Current  |      f  ral  of  Statistics 

numbers) 

Bollettino  Sanitario,  Birezione  della  Sanita  Pubblica. 

(Current  monthly  numbers) 

Commercio  speciale  di  Importazione  e  di  Esportazione. 

Statistica  del.     (Current  monthly  numbers) 

Infanzia  abbandonata.   Statistica  della  assistenza  dell',        ; 

anni  1890-92.    8vo n 

Navigazione.    Movimento  della,  nei  Porti  del  Begno 

neir  anno  1893.    Fol 

Popolazione.     Movimento  dello  Stato  civile.    Anno 

1892,  con  notizie  sommarie  per  1*  anno  1893  ^ 

L*£conomista.     (Current  weekly  numbers)  Tfhe  Editor 

Giomale  degli  Economisti.     (Current  monthly  num- 1    f 

hers) J 


Japan.     Tokio-Fu. 

Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths, 


Weekly  and  monthly  reports  of  1   iXhe 
(Current  numbers)....  J 


GoTcmop 
Tokio-Fu 


ICexico —  ' 

Amonedaciones  e  Introducciones  de  Metales  Preciosos  Tj  The  Statistical 
a  las  Casas  de  Moneda.    Aiio  fiscal  de  1892-93.    Fol./>     reau 


Ba- 
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Donationi. 


Bt  whom  Preflentod 
(when  not  pnrchased). 


(a)  Foreiipn  Countries — Contd. 
Kexioo — Contd. 

Boletin  semesfcral  do  la  Direccion  General  de  Esta-~ 

distica,  auo  de  1892.    No.  10,  la.  8vo.    1892 

EstadiBtica  general  de  la  Bepublica  Mexicana,  ano  yiii. 

No.  8,  la.  8vo.    1893  

Estadifltica  FiBcal.  Dates  relatiyos  al  mes  de  Jan.- 
April,  1894,  j  al  primer  semestre,  y  al  tercer 
trimestre  del  afio  fiscal  de  1893-94.    Fol.  

NetherlandA — 

Annuaire    Statistique    des    Pajs-Bas.       Metropole. 

1898  et  ann^es  ant^rieiires.    8vo _ 

Geboorten.    Statistiek  der,  en  der  sterfte  naar  den' 

leeftijd .  en  de  oorzaken  yan  den  dood.     (Current 

monthly  numbers)  

Maandcijfers  en  andere  periodieke  opgaren.     Uitge-' 

geyen  door  de  Centrale  Oommissie  yoor  de  Statistiek. 

No.  3.    8vo.    1894 

Scbeepyaart.     Statistiek  der,  1893.     G^deelte  2,  4te. 

1894 

Staten    van    de  In-,  Uit-,    en  Doorgeyoerde    yoor-' 

naamsto     Handelsartikelen.       (Current    monthly 

numbers)  

Statistiek  van  den  In-,  Uit-,  en  Doorvoer  oyer  het 

Jaar  1893.    Gedeelte  2.    Fol 

Portugal. 


The  Statistical 
reau 


Bu- 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Commission 

The  Ministry  of  the 
Interior 

The  Central   Statis- 
tical Commission 

Dr.    G.    de     Bosch 
Kemper 

Dr.     W.      Verkerk 
Fisterius 


Ms"^'    Census  of  1890.    Pwliminary  Return,  sUp.  |  j  ^^^^j^  j^j^-g^^ 


Boomania — 

Miscarea  populatiunei  in  comunele  urbane, 
resumatiy.    (Current  monthly  numbers.) 


Tabloul  The  Statistical 
Sheets    J       reau 


Bu- 


An  appeal  to  Justice.  Toted  by  citizens  of  Boumaoia' 
at  national  meeting  held  22na  May,  1894.    8yo 

Ligue  Rouiuaine.  Beponso  aux  declarations  faites  par 
le  Comte  Kalnoky  dans  la  Delegation  Hongroise, 
Sept.,  1894.   8yo 

Bassia — 
Agriculture.    B^colte  moyenne  des  Cer^ales  et  Pommes 

de  Terre  pour  1883-92.     (In  Bussian.)     Maps,  8yo. 
Agriculture.      B^colte  moyenife  des  C^r^ales,   1893. 

(In  Bussian.)    8vo 

Assurance  mutuelle  contre  Tlncendie,  1889-92.     (In 

Bussian.)    8yo ^ 

Bulletin  russe  de  statistique  financiers  et  de  legislation. ' 

I*'*  annee.    Nos.  1—9,  1894.    La  8yo 

Donn^es  statistiques  sur  Tayance  faite  en  1891-92  pour 

la  subsistance  et  Tensemencement,  k  la  population 

frapp^e'de  disette.     (In  Bussian.)     8yo.    1894    .... 
Fonci^re,  statistique,  des  Gouyemements  de  la  Yistule, 

de  Courlande,  Moscou,  Smolensk,  Tyer,  Kharkov, 

Kherson,  Pskov,  et  Mogilev.   9  parts,  8vo.    1892-93 
Population,  mouvement  de  la,  en  1889,  dans  la  Bassie 

d'Europe.    8vo _ 


The  League 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Committee 


The  Publishers 


The  Central  Statisti- 
od  Committee 
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Bonfttioni. 


Bf  vhom  Presented 
(when  not  porcbased). 


(a)  Foreign  Oountries — Contd, 
Bnssia — Contd. 

Prices.    Diagram -maps  showing  prices  of  rye  and  oats  1  The  Departaneat   of 
in  European  Bussia  on  the  Ist  Jan. — Sept.,  1891.  >      Commerce        and 

Sheets   « » J       Manufactures 

Trade.    Current  Monthly  Returns  (in  Russian)    |  Th^Chutoms  Depart- 

Finland — 

Commerce  et  Narigation  pendant  1893.    Byo 1  The   Statistical  Ba- 

Mouvement  de  la  Population  en  1892.    8vo J       reau  of  Finland 

Soci^t^    de    G-^ographie    de    Finlande,    Bulletin.  "1  qri.  _  n^^j^f « 
Fennia  9  and  11.    2  vols.     Plates,  8vo.     1S94  ....  J  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

Spain — 

Comercio   Exterior.      Resumenes    mensuales    de    la  1  The  Director-General 
Estadistica  del.     (Current  numbers)   j     of  Indirect  Taxation 

Sociedad  Q-eogr4fica  de  Madrid.    Boletin.     (Current  \  rjn     SoeiPf  v 
monthly  numbers)  J  society 


Sweden  and  Norway — 

Sweden.    Bidrag  till  Sveriges  officiel^i  Statistik. — 
D.    Fabriker  och  Manufakturer,  1892.     (Factories)' 
J.     Telegrafvasendet,  1893.     (Telegraphs,  &c.)    .... 
K.    Helso-och  Sjukv&rden,  1892.   (Public Health).... 

M.    Postverket,  1893.     (Postal)   

O.    Landtmiiteriet,  1893.     (Land  Surveys) 

T.     Lots-och  Fyrinrattningen,  &c.,  1893.    (Pilotage, 


&c.) 


U.     Kommunemas  Fattigv&rd  och  Finanser,  1892. 

(Poor  Relief)    

General  Sammandrag   dfver  1893   ftrs  Bevillning. 

Fol 

Kapital-Konto  till  Riks-Hufvud-Boken,  1893.    Fol. 
dfversigt  af   Sveriges   Riksbanks    StaUning,   1893. 

..  Fol 

Ofversigt  af  de  enskilda  sedelutgifVande  bankemas, 

&c.,  1893.    Fol 

Riksstat  fSr  &r  1895.    Sm.  4to 

Rikets   in-och   UtfSrsel.     Jan.— July,   1889-93   to 

Jan. — June,  1890-94.     12  parts    

Sammandrag  af  de  enskilda  sedelutgifvande  .  .  . 

July,  1893— June,  1891     12  parte  

Sammandrag  af  Riksbankens  Stiillning.  July,  1893 — 

June,  1894.    12  parts     

Statistisk  Tidskrift,  No.  2, 1894.     8vo 

Uppgifter  om  Hypotekslwtnken,  &c.,  &r  1893.     Fol.^ 
NoHWAY.    Norges  officielle  Hatlstik.    8*  EcBkke.    8vo. 

189.  Hospices  d*ali^n^s,  1892 

1 90.  S ucccssions,  f aillites,  et  biens  pupillaires,  189 1 
19J.     Commerce  pendant  1893 

192.  Navigation  pendant  1892    

193.  Caisses  d'Epargne,  1893  

194.  Prisons  departementales,  1892  

195.  Instruction  publique,  1890 

196.  Finances  des  communes  pendant  1891 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Bureau,  Stock- 
holm 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Bureau,  Chris- 
tlania 
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Donationi. 


By  whom  Pretented 
(when  nut  purchased). 


(a)  Foreign  Coiintries~Co}i^<{. 
Swltaerland — 

AIoools.      Rapport .  . .  concemant  la    gestion    et 

compte  de  la  lUgie  des,  pour  1803.    8to 

Bulletm  d^mographique  et  sanitaire   suisse.      (Cur- 
rent weeklj  numbers) 

Commerce  de  la  Suisse.     Statistique  du,    Rapport  "^ 

annuel,  1893.    8vo.    1894 I 

Commerce  de  la  Suisse  ayec  r£tranger.     Statistique  [ 

du,  en  1893.    La  fol.,  diagrams,  1894 J 

Journal  de  Statistique  Suisse,  1894.    Hefte  1—4,  4to.  1 

(in  three  parts)    V 

Rccrues.  £xamen  pedagogique  des,  en  automne,  1893.  J 
Aargau — 

Au^sauische    Statistische    Mitteilung    fur     ISOS.^j 
Heftl.  LandwirtschaftasUtistik  pro  1891-93.  Fol.  I 

Reorganisation    des    landwirtschaftlichen    Kredit-  [ 


wesens.    8yo.    1894  

Schweizerischen  Handels-  und  ludustrie-Terein, 
Handel  und  Industrie  der  Schweiz.  Bericht  iiber, 
in  Jahp  1893.    4to.    1894. 


i} 


United  States— 

Agricultural  Department.      Monthly  reports  of  thel 
Statistician  on  Crops,  &c.     (Current  numbers) J 

Compendium  of  the  Eleventh  Census,  1890.     Part  2,"^ 
Vital  and  Social  Statistics ;  Educational  and  Church 
Statistics;  Wealth,  Debt,  and  Taxation;   Mineral  | 
Industries;    Insurance;   Foreign  born  Population;  { 
Manufactures.    La.  8to.    1894 j 

Census,  1890.    Vital  Statistics  of  New  York  Citj  and 
Brooklyn,  covering  a  period  of   six  years  ending  j 
81st  May,  1890.    Maps,  4to J 

Consular  Reports.    (Current  monthly  numbers.)    8vo.  1 
1894  1 

Customs  Law  of  1894  compiured  with  the  Customs^i 
Law  of  1890,  with  rates  of  the  MUls  Bill  of  1888, 
and  the  Wilson  Bill  of  1894  (with  Table  of  average 
<id  vdlotem  rates).    8vo.    1894 

Diagrams  showing  (1)  Immigration  into  the  United 
States  from  1885-94.  (2)  Exports  and  Imports  of 
Gold  and  Silver,  1890-91— 1893-94.  (3)  Value  of 
Exports  and  Imports  of  Merchandise,  1890-91 — 
1893-94.    8  shsets  

Debt    Monthly  Statements  of  the  Public,  and  of  Cash^ 
in  Treasury.     (Current  numbers.)    Sheets 

Gold,  Silver,  and  Notes,  Ac,  in  Circulation,  and 
Changes  in  Money  and  Bullion  in  the  Trea- 
sury. Monthly  Statements.  (Current  numbers.) 
Sheets ..^ 

Education.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of,  for  the'' 
year  1890-91.    2  vols.    8vo ' 

Ethnology.     Bureau  of.    Tenth  Annual  Report  foi" 
1888-89;  also,  The  Pamunkey  Indians  of  Virginia. 
The  Maya  Year.     Biblioeraphv  of  the  Wakanhan 

Languages.    Plates.    La.  8vo.    1893-94 

TOL.   LYII.      PART  lY. 


M.  MiUiet 

The   Federal  Statis- 
tical Bureau 

The  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Customs 


The  Federal  Statis- 
tical Bureau 


The    Statistical 
Bureau 


The  Association 


The  Department  of 
Agriculture 


The  Hon.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior 


Tlie  Department  of 
State 


Worthingtoxr 
C.  Ford,  Esq. 


The  Secretary  of  tlie 
Treasury 


The  Conmussioner  of 
Education 

Tlie  Bureau 
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DofifttioDi. 


By  wbont  Presented 
(when  not  {mrchased}. 


(CurO 

cts.  y 

4....  J 


(a)  Foreign  Coxintries — Contd. 
United  StateB — Contd. 

Imports  and  Exports.    Summary  Statement  of. 

rent  monthly  numbers)  

Index-Catalogue    of    Library    of    Surgeon- General's 

Office,  United  States  Army.    Authors  and  Subjecti 

Vol.  XT.     Universidad— Vzoroflf.    Ja.  8vo.     1894. 

Observations  made  during  1S89  at  the  United  States 

Naval    Observatory ;    with    one    Appendix.      4to.  \ 

1893 J 

ConNECTicrT    State    Board    of    Health.     Monthly  \ 

Bulletins.     (Current  numbers) j 

Illinois — 

Mining  and  Labor  Laws  of  the  State,  as  amended*^ 

and  in  force  on  and  after  let  July,  1893 I 

Statistics  of    Coal  in   Illinois,  1893,    and   Annual  [ 

Reports  of  State  Inspectors  of  Mines.    8vo J 

Iowa,  State  Bureau  of  Labor.    The  Labor  Bulletin.  1 

Vol.  i,  Nos.  2—6, 1894.    4to / 

Massachusetts — 

Health.    Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  1 

of,  for  the  year  1892-93.     8vo J 

Labor.  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureaui 

of  Statistics  of.    March,  1894.     8vo I 

Manufactures.    Annual  Statistics  of,  1893.    Eighth  | 
Report.    8vo J 


Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Treasury  Depart. 

The    Surgeon-Ghene- 
ral 


The  Superintendent 
The  Board  of  Health 


The       Bureau       of 
Labour  Statistics 


The  Board  of  Health 

The       Bureau      of 
Labour  Statistics 


i} 


lBanker*s  Magazine.    (Current  monthly  numbers^ The  Editor 

Bradstreet's  Journal.   (Current  weekly  numbers) „ 

Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle.    (Current  weekly  \ 

numbers) J 

Investor's  Supplement  and  State  and  City  Supple  ' 
ment    to     Commercial    and    Financial    Chromde. 

(Current  numbers) 

Employer  and  Employed.    Oct.,  1894.    8vo The  Publisher 

Journal  of  Political  Economy.     Vol.  ii.  No.  4,  1894  ....  „ 

Political  Science  Quarterly.  Vol.  ix,  No.  3,  Sept.,  1894....  The  Editor 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.   Vol.  ix,  No.  1,  Oct.,  1 

1894 J  »» 

Yale  Review.    Vol.  iii,  No.  3,  Nov.,  1894 „ 

American  Academy  of   Political  and  Social  Science."^ 
Annals.  Vol.  v,  Nos.  2  and  3.    1894.    Also  Supple- 
ments to  the  Annals  :  Constitution  of  the  Kingdom  >  The  Academy 
of   Prussia,  and  Constitution  of  the  Kingdom  of 

Italy.    8vo.    1894 

American  Economic  Association.     Publications.    Vol.  ] 
vi,  Nos.  4  and  5,  Municipal  Ownership  of  Gas  in 
the  United  States :  E,  W.  Bemis,  1891.    Vol.  viii, 
No.  6,  First  Stages  of  the  Tariff   Policy  of  the 
United  States :  #.  Silly  1893,    Vol.  ix,  Nos.  1  and     The  Association 
2,  Progressive  Taxation  in  Theory  and  Practice:  ► 
U.  22.  A.  Seliqman,  1894.     No.  3,  Theory  of  Trans- 
portation :  Charles  H.  Cooley^  1894.    Handbook  of 
the  Association,  1894,  with  Report  of  Fifth  Annual 

Meeting,  Chicago.     1893.     8vo ^ 

American  Q-eographical  Society.     Bulletin,     Plates.  1  rm.    o    •  <. 
(Current  numbers) /  ^«  Society 
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Donations. 


By  whom  Presented 
(when  not  purchased). 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd, 
United  StAteu— Contd. 

American      PhiloBophical      Society.       Proceedings.  \  rru^  fl««:«*„ 
Vol.  nxiii,  No.  1^,  1894.    Plates /  ^^  ^°^^^*^ 

Franklin  Institute,  Journal.     (Current  monthly  num- 1  mu    institute 
bers) J 

Smithsonian    Institution.      Annual   Reports   of    thei 

Board  of  Begents  for  1892,  and  Reports  of   the  I  The  Smithsonian  In- 
United  States  National  Museum  for  1891  and  1892.  [      stitution 
8  Tols.    Plates,  8vo.    1892-93 J 

Umgnay— 

Anuario  Demografico  de  la  Bepublica  Oriental  deH 

Uruguay.    Ano  iv.    1893.    8vo I  The  Statistical   Bu- 

MoNTEYiDEO.    Boletin  mensual  demografico.     (Cur-  |      reau 

rent  numbers) J 

International — 
Bulletin  International  des  Douanes.     (Current  num-  "I  my^    Board  of  Trad 
bers.)     8to j 

Bulletin  de  rinstitut   International   de   Statistique.  J  ^^,  ^^'^°*Jl'^i?®'^®" 
TomcTii.    2«etdcmi^reUTrai80n.    1894 |      ral  of  Statistics  of 


(b)  India  and  Colonial  FosseBsions. 
India,  BritiBh— 

Prices  and  Wages  in  India  (11th  issue).    Fol 

Sanitary  Measures  in  India.     Report  on,  in  1892-93. 

Vol.  xxTi.     [C-7514.]    1894    

Statistical  Abstract  relating  to  British   India  from 

1888-84  to  1892-93.    [C-7513.]    8vo.    1894 

Trade  of    India.    Review  of,  in   1893-94.    Foreign 

Sea-borne,  Trans-Frontier,  and  Coasting  Trade 

Trade  by  Land  with  Foreign  Countries.     Monthly' 

Accounts.     (Current  numbers)     

Trade  and  Navigation.     (Current  Monthly  Accounts) , 


J.  E.  O'Conor,  Esq. 
The  India  Office 

J.  E.  O'Conor,  Esq., 
CLE. 

The  Department  of 
Finance  and  Com- 
merce, Calcutta 


Indian  Engineering.     (Current  weekly  numbers) The  Editor 

Atiatic  Society  of  Bengal — 

Journal.     Vol.  Ixiii.     Part  2,  No.  2.     1894    1  ™,     «^.  . 

Proceedings.    July  and  August,  1894 J  ^^^  society 

Canada,  Dominion  of — 

Statistical  Year-Book  of  Canada  for  1893.    9th  year  1  The  Department  of 

of  issue.    8vo J      Agriculture 

Sessional  Papers.     Session  1894.    Vols. — 

i  Report  of  Auditor-Q-eneral  on  Appropriation*" 
Accounts  for  1892-93 

ii.  Public  Accounts  for  1892-93.  List*  of  Share- 
holders in  Chartered  Banks,  1893.  Unpaid 
Dividends,  1893  

ill.  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Insurance  for 
1893.  Business  of  Canadian  Insurance  Com- 
panies in  1893 ,, 


-  Dr.  J.  Q-.  Bourinot, 
C.M.a. 
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Donation!. 


Bv  whom  Presented 
(when  not  pnrchased). 


Dr.  J.  G,  Boiirinot, 

c.M.a. 


(b)  India  and  Colonial  FossessionB — Contd. 
Canada,  Dominion  of — Contd. 

Sessional  Papers.     Session  1894.     Vols. — 

iv.  Report  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
for  1892-93,  and  on  the  Mission  to  Australia. 
The  Colonial  Conference    

T.  Trade    and    Navigation    for    1892-93,    Inland 

Revenues,  &c.,  1892-93  

Colonial  Conference,  1894.    Proceedings  of  the,  held 

in  Ottawa,  28th  June— 9th  July,  1894.    Map  

Fisheries  of  Province  of  Ontario.     Report  on,  1893.... 
Insurance.    Report  of  Superintendent  of,  for  1893  .... 
Lachine  Canal  Bridges.     Evidence  taken  by  Com- 
mittee on,  1894  

Poultry  and  Eggs.    Production  of,  and  markets  for 

Canadian.    1894 

School  Laws  and  other  Educational  Matters  in  Assini- 

boia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  &c.,  &c.     1894   

Loan  Companies  and  Building  Societies.    Report  on, 

for  1893,   with  comparative  Tables   of  the  chief 

items  for  years  from  1867  to  1893.    8vo 

Banks  acting  under  Charters.    Monthly  Statements  of. 

(Current  numbers) ^ 

Ontabio.    Bureau  of   Industries.    Annual  Reports'!^  The  Bureau   of  In- 

for  1885-92.    8  vols.    Maps,  &c.,  8yo.    1886-94  ....  J       dustries 


N.  S.  Ghirland,  Esq. 


Insurance  and  Finance  Chronicle.     (Current  weekly  \  mi     Editor 
nnmheps^  i 


numbers) 

Oeylon.     G-ovemment  Railways. 
Manager  for  1893.    Fol 


Report  of   General  1  The  General  Mana- 
J      ger 


DCaTiritius.    Blue  Book  for  the  Colony  of  Mauritius,  \  The  Colonial  Secre- 
1893.    Fol j      tary 

New  South  Wales — 

General  Report  on  Eleventh  Census,  1891.    Diagrams^ 
and  maps,  4to I  The      Govemmeni 

Statisticians'  Report  on  Eleventh  Census,  1891.  Second  [      Statistician 
instalment.    4to.,  1894 J 

Postal    and    Telegraph    Conference,    held    in    New  ] 
Zealand  in  March,  1894.    Report  of.    Map,  fol 

Postmaster-General.    Annual  Export  of,  for  1893 The    Agent  -  Geneml 

Public  Accounts  for  1893,  with  Twenty- third  Annual  >      '         " 
Report  of  Auditor-General.    Fol 

Statistical  Account  of  the  Seven  Colonies  of  Austral- 
asia.    Maps  and  diagrams,  8vo.    1893 ^ 

Statistical  Register  for  1893  and  previous  years.* 
Parts  4,  Accumulation;  5,  Land  Settlement^  Agri- 
cultural, Pastoral,  and  Mineral  Statistics ;  6,  Manu- 
factories and  works;  7,  Population  and  vital 
Statistics.    8vo 


for     New 
Wales 


South 


The      GoTcmment 
Statistician 


New  Zealand — 

Government  Insurance  Department.  Triennial  In- 
vestigation, 1893.  Fourth  Division  of  Profits. 
Annual  Report,  1893.     4to 


'  The  Department 
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(vlien  not  purchased). 


(b)  India  and  Colonial  FossessionB — Contd, 
Kew  Zealand — Contd, 

Labour  Department.    Journal  of  the,    8to.    (Current  1  The  Labour  Depart- 

numbers)  j       ment 

Minerals  and  Mining.    Papers  and  Reports  relating  \  The  Hon.  the  Minis- 

to.     Maps  and  plans,  fol.     1894  j       ter  of  Mines 

Official  Year-Book.  1894.    Maps,  8vo {  ^Alfv^^Tg^"*' 

Queensland — 

Supplements  to  the  Government  Gazette  (containing^ 

vital  Statistics).     (Current  numbers) 

Friendly  Societies  and  Building  Societies.     Eighth 

Report  of  Registrar  of.    Fol.     1894   

Trade  Unions.  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar 

of.    FoL     1894  

Yital  Statistics,  1893.    Thirty-fourth  Annual  Report 

by  the  Registrar-General.    Fol.     1894  


^  The  Registrar-Gene- 
ral of  Queensland 


South  AoBtralia — 

Births  and  Deaths.    Monthly  Statements  of.    (Current  1  The  Registrar- Qene- 

numbers)  j  ral  of  S.  Australia 

Census  of  1891.    Part  ix,  Occupations  of  the  People.  1  The    Superintendent 

Fol J  of  Census 

Straits  Settlements.    The  Perak  Government  Gazette.  1  The      Government 
(Current  weekly  numbers) j       Secretary 

Tasmania.  Statistics  of  the  Colony  for  1893.  Diagram.  1  The      Government 
Fol J       Statistician 

Victoria- 
Public  Library,  Museums,  and  National  Gallery  of  "I  rri     w-,  a. 

Victoria.    Report  of  Trustees  for  1893.    8vo j  •^"®  -^Tustees 

Statistical  Register  of  the  Colony  for  1892.    Fol The  Hon.  the  Premier 


Statistical  Register  of  the  Colony  for  1893.     Parts  2,"|^TTrr     *•!?« 
Ponnlation.    3.  Finance.  &c. :    4.   Interchange:    5.  I  ■"•  ^-  ^^^^^^^  ^*^"' 


Population  J  3,  Finance,  &c. ;   4,  Interchange ;   5,  >  ""'rj^  q" 
Vital  Statistics,  &c.  J  6,  Accumulation J  * 


(c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
United  Kingdom— 

Agricultural    Returns.      Statistical    Tables,  showing "| 
acreage  under  Crops  and  Grass,  and  the  number  of  I  Tlie  Board  of  Agri- 
Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and    Pigs  in  the    United  [      culture 
Kingdom,  1894.     8vo J 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.  (Current  monthly  numbers)....  The  Board  of  Trade 

Bankruptcy.    Annual  Report  on  (304).     1894 "^ 

Canal  Rates,  Tolls,  &c.    Report  of  Select  Committee 

1894    y  Purchased 


Convict  Prisons.    Report  on,  for  1893-94.    8vo.   1894  I 

finance  Accounts  for  1893-94.    8vo J 

Financial  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  1  g*  "p  w  -tr  Hfon 
Memorandum  presented  to  the  Royal  Commissioners  >  Vp  ^  ■°^a™"'0^ 
appointed  to  consider  the.    Fol.     1894 J       ■*^-^-^- 
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By  whom  Preaented 
(when  not  pnrchaaed). 


Purcbaaed 


The  Commissioner  of 
Labour 


(c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  DivisionB — Contd. 
United  Klnfirdom — Contd. 
Food  Adulteration.    Beport  of  Select  Committee  on^ 

(258).    1894    

Friendly  Societies.    Report  on,  for  1893.    Part  A  .... 
Labour    Commission.       Foreign    Reports.      Vol.    6. 

France,  1893    

Labour  Department  of  Board  of  Trade.    Beport  on 

the  work  of,  (1893-94),  with  supplement  containing 

abstract  of  Labour  Statistics.    |_C-7565.]    8vo 

Labour  Guzette.    Journal  of  Labour  Department  of  }• 

Board  of  Trade.     (Current  monthly  numbers) 

Profit  Sharing.      Beport  by  Mr.  D.  F.  Schloss  on  | 

[C-7458.]    8vo.     1894 J 

Bailway  Companies.    General  Beport  on  Share  and  ] 

Loan  Capital,  traffic  in  Passengers  and  Goods,  &c.,  v  The  Board  of  Trade 

of,  for  1893.     [C-7678.]    1894    J 

Railways  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Summary  of  Statis-  ~ 

tics  of,  for  1883  and  1889-93.     Sheet 

Statistical  Abstract  for  United  Kingdom  in  each  of 

the  hwt  fifteen' years  from  1879  to  1893.    [C-7525.J  )^  The  Board  of  Trade 

8to.     1894  

Savings  Banks.    Betum  (175).     1894    "| 

Town  Improvements.     Beport  of  Select  Committee  V  Purchased 

on  (292).    1894 J 

Trade  and  Navigation.    (Current  monthly  returns)  ....1 

United  States  Tariff.     B«turn  respecting  the  Customs  I  The  Board  of  Trade 

Tariff,  &c.,  &c.     [C-7579.]     1894  J 


■  I  J.  Shillito,  Esq. 


} 


Bnfirland  and  Walee — 
Quarterly  Betum  of  Marriages  to  June,  1894 ;  Births^ 

and  Deaths  to  Sept.,  1894.     No.  183    I 

Births  and  Deaths  in  London,  and  in  twenty-seven  [ 

other  Orettt  Towns.     (Current  weekly  returns) J 

British  Museum.  Catalogiie  of  Printed  Books.   3  parts,  \ 

4to.     1894    J 

West  Sv^sex — 
Twentieth  Annual  Beport  on  condition  of  the  com 

bined  Sanitary  District  for  1893.     8vo 

Beport  on  the  Epidemic  of  Enteric  Fever  in  1893  in 
Worthing.    Plans  and  diagrams,  8vo.     1894 
London  County  Council — 

Annual  Beport  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,' 

1892.    Diagrams,  &c.,  fol 

Diphtheria  in  London.    Preliminary  Memorandum 
by    the    Medical    Officer    on    the  Licrease    of. 

Diagrams,  fol.     1894 

London  Technical  Education  Guzette.   Nos.  1  and  2. 

Fol.     1894 

London  School  Board.  Beport  of  School  Management' 
Committee  for  year  ended  Lady-Day,  1894.     La. 

fol .* 

Battersea.    Incorporated  Vestry  of  the  Parish  of  St.  * 

Mary.     Annual  Report  for  1893-94.     Map,  8vo 

Manchester.  "Weekly  and  Quarterly  Betums  of 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  (Current  num- 
bers)   


The  Begistrar-Gene- 
ral  of  England 

The  Trustees  of  the 
Museum 


Dr.  Charles  Kelly 


The  London  County 
Council 


The  Board 

The  Vestry  Clerk 

The  Medical  Officer 
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(c)  TTnited  Kingdom  and  its  Divisions — Contd, 
Ireland — 

Agriculttural  Statistics  for  1893.    (7531)  

Births  and  Deaths  in  Dublin,  and  in  fifteen  of  the*^ 

principal  Urban  Sanitary  Districts.  (Current  weekly 

returns)    

Quarterly  Eetum  of  Marriages  to  June,  1894,  Births 

and  Deaths  to  Sept.,  1894.    No.  123   

Births,  Deaths,  and    Marriages.    Thirtieth    Annual 

Beport  of  Begistrar-G«neral  for  1893.     [C-7685] .... 

Judicial  Statistics  for  1898    

Lunacy  (Ireland) .    Forty-third  Report  of  Inspectors. 

Svo.    1894   

Reformatory  Schools.    Report  for  1893.    8fo 


Purchased 


The  Registrar-Gene- 
ral of  Ireland 


Purchased 


The  Registrar-Gene* 
ral  of  Scotland 


Scotland — 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  the  eight  principaP 
Towns.     (Current  weekly  and  monthly  returns)    .... 

Quarterly  Return  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages, 
registered  during  quarter  ending  30th  Sept.,  1894.... 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages.  Thirty-eighth  detailed 
Annual  R^eport  of  the  Registrar- General  of, 
(Abstracts  of  1892.)     [C-7482.]     8to 

Education  (Scotland).     Report  for  1893-94.     8vo 

Judicial  Statistics  for  1893    , 

Lunacy    (Scotland).      Thirty -sixth  Report  of  Com-  ^  Purchased 
missioners.    Svo.     1894 

Prisons  (Scotland).    Report  on,  for  1893-94.    (7470)    , 


■•<! 


(d)  Authors,  &c. 
AUott  (8,  W.)— 

National  Registration  a  necessity  (Tract).     1804 *! 

Necessity    of   a   revision    of  the   classification    and  (  The  State  Hoard  of 
nomenclature  employed  in  the  Vital  Statistics  of  [      Healtli,  Boston 

Massachusetts.    11  pp.,  Svo.    1892 ; J 

Bbahwbll  (Fbedebice).   Some  reminiscences  of  steam  1  rri^    a   *i,o- 

locomotion  on  common  roads.    26  pp.,  Svo.     1894  ....  J        ®     ^ 
Chalmers  (Abch.  K.).    A  new  Life  Table  for  Glasgow  1 

based  on  the  mortality  of  the  ten  years   1881-90.  y  „ 

vi  +  47  pp.,  diagrams,  Svo.     Glasgow,  1894  J 

CoxBAD  (Db.  J.).    Die  Statistik  der  Universitiit  Halle  1 

wahrend  der  200  Jahre  ihres  Bestehens.    78  pp.,  4to.  >  „ 

Jena,  1894    J 

CooFEB  (Joseph).    Tabular  Insurance  Guides.    Folded  1 

sheets J  " 

DuCKWOBTH  (A.).     A  comparison  of  Populations  andl 

rates  of  mortality  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  >  „ 

in  Sydney  and  Melbourne.     12  pp.,  8vo.    1894 J 

Handworterbnch    der    Staatswissenschaften.      6   vols.i  -o      i.      ^ 

La.  8vo.    Jena,  1890-94 /  Purchased 

Hebdman  (W.  a.).    Report  on  methods  of  Oyster  and! 

Mussel  Culture  on  the  West  Coast  of  France.   38  pp.,  >  The  Author 

Svo.    Illustrations J 

HoBSOW    (John    A.).      The    Evolution    of    Modem] 

Capitalism.      A     Study    of     Machine     Production,  y  The  Publisher 

xiv  -»-  888  pp.,  Svo.    1894 J 
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(d)  Authors,  &o. — Contd. 

HuTTON  (Abthue  W.).  The  Vaccination  Question.  Al 
letter  addressed  by  permission  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  H.  H.  V 
Asquith,  Q.C.,  M.P.    Illustration,  128  pp.,  8vo.    1894  J 

Jeaxs  (J.  Stephen).  The  Eight  Hours*  Day  in  British] 
Engineering  Industries,  an  examination  and  criticism  > 
of  recent  experiments.     60  pp.,  8vo.     1894   J 

Jenxess  (C.  K.).  The  Charities  of  San  Francisco.  Al 
Directory  .  .  .    iv  +  93pp.    Svo.    San  Francisco,  1894  J 

Lehon  (Don).  Special  Edition  of  Everybody's  Pocket  1 
Cyclopasdia.     224  pp.,  12  mo.     [1894]    j 

Lbvasseue  (E.).  L* Agriculture  auxE tats- Unis.  Pr^ceddl 
d'une  note  de  H.  L.  de  Vilmorin.  495  pp.,  diagrams,  \ 
8vo.     Paris,  1894    J 

LoMMATzscH  (Db.  Geoeo).  Die  Bewegung  des  Bev5lO 
kerungsstandes  im  KSnigreiche  Sachsen  wahrend  der  I 
Jahre  1871-90  und  deren  hauptsachlichste  Ursachen.  j 
viii  +  157  pp.,  maps.     8to.     Dresden,  1894      J 

Martin  (T.  C.).  Counting  a  Nation  by  Electricity. 
[Description  of  Hollerith  Electric  Tabulating  Machine*  ] 
10  pp.,  plates,  4to.     1891  

Mataja  (Dr.  Victor).  Die  Handels-Statistik  des 
Oesterreichisch-Ungarischen  Zollgebietes.  18  pp., 
8vo.    Wien,  1894  

Matr  (Dr.  Georo  ton).  TJnfallversicherung  und 
Unfallfrequenz.     29  pp.,  8vo.     Milan,  1894  

Nicholson  (J.  Shield).  Historical  Progi'ess  and  Ideal  1 
Socialism.     67  pp.,  870.     1894     J 

Robertson  (J.  B  arr).  ImaginatiTe  Currency  Statistics.  1 
15  pp.,  8vo.    1894 J 

Ross  (Aqustin).  El  Problema  Financiero.  La  aocioni 
de  los  bancos  de  emision  para  producir  la  situacion  > 
actual  de  Chile.     56  pp.,  8vo.    Valparaiso,  1894  J 

Sabbatini  (Dott.  Leopoleo).  Notizie  sulle  condizionil 
industriali  della  Provincia  di  Milano  ...  xx  -I-  472  > 
pp.,  la.  8vo.    Milano,  1893 J 

Smith  (Adam).    Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Adam"^ 
Smith,  author  of  the  "  Moral  Sentiments  "  and  "  The 
Wealth  of  Nations."    Edited,  with  an  introduction,  by 
James  Bonar.     m   +   126  pp.     iPlatcs,   &c.,   8vo. 
1894 ^ 

Wilkinson  (C.).*  Some  arguments  against  Vaccination.  1 
Second  Edit.,  revised  and  enlarged.    24  pp.,  fol.     1894  J 

Williams  (W.  Ro&er).  Monograph  on  Diseases  of 
the  Breast,  their  pathology  and  treatment.  With 
special  reference  to  Cancer,  vii  -»-  672  pp.  Plates, 
8to.     189i  


Messrs.  Methuen  and 
Co. 

The  Author 


The     London     and 
Universal  Bank 

The  Author 


The  Publishep 


Herman     Hollerith, 
Esq. 

The  Author 


The  Publisheis 
The  Author 


The  Publishers 


(e)  Sooieties,  &c.  (British).* 
Anthropologicid  Institute  Journal.    Vol.  xxiv,  No.  2, 1  rp,  ^  ,.    i.-.   , 

Nov,  1894.    Plates \  ^^'^  iMt.tute 

British  Economic  Association.    The  Economic  Journal.  1  m,_  .         .  , . 

Sept.,  1894  I  ^^®  Association 

•  Foreign  and  Colonial  Societies  will  be  found  under  the  yariouB  Countries 
or  Possessions  to  which  they  belong. 
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V  The  Association 


:} 
:■ 


The  Institution 


The  Institute 


The  Society 


(e)  SooietieB,  &o.  {BTitiBh)— Contd. 
British    Iron    Trade    Association.     Annual   Statistical  1 

Eeport  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Members  for  1893.   8vo.  J 

Economic  Review.    Vol.  iv,  No.  4.    8vo.    1894 The  Publishers 

East  India  Association.     Journal.     (Current  numbers)  ....  The  Association 
Glasgow   Philosophical  Society.      Proceedings  of   the.  1  «,,     «    .  , 

1893-94.     Vol.  KT.    Plat^,  8to.     1894    |  i lie  society 

Howard  Association.     Report.     October,  1894 The  Association 

Institute  of  Bankers.    Journal.     (Current  numbers) The  Institute 

Institute  of  British  Carriage  Manufacturers.      Seventh' 

Autumnal     Meeting,     Birmingham,     August,    1894. 

UfTicial  Report  of  Proceedings.     8vo.     1894 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.     Minutes  of  Proceedings. 

Vol.  cxviii,  1893-94.    Plates,  8vo 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  Proceedings,  No.  2, ' 

1894.     Plates.     8vo ^ 

Iron  and  Steel  Institute.   Journal.   Vol,  xlv,  No.  1, 1894. 1 

Plates,  Ac.    Svo J 

London   Chamber    of    Commerce    Journal.      (Current!  The    Chamber    of 

numbers)  J       Commerce 

Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.  Memoirs ' 

and   Proceedings.     Fourth   series.      Vol.  viii,  No.   3,  > ' 

1893-94.     Pktes,  8yo J 

Manchester  Statistical  Society.   Betterment,  Worsement,  1 

and  Recoupment:   W.  H,  S.  Wattn.    Proof  J  " 

Boyal  Agricultural    Society.     Journal.     Third  series.  1 

Vol.  V,  part  3.    1894  / 

Royal  Asiatic  Society.    Journal  for  Oct.,  1891 „ 

Roval  College  of  Surgeons  of  England.    Calendar  of  the.  \  T^^  «  prvii 

8vo.     1894  /  ^^e  college 

Boyal    Geographical    Society.      Geographical    Journal.  1  rr^     Societ 

(Current  numbers) J  ^ 

Royal  Irish  Academy.    Transactions.    Vol.  xxx.    Parts  1  m,     a     j  _ 

13  and  14.     1891.    4to i^^"  ^"^^^J 

Ito^al  Meteorological  Society—^ 

The  Meteorological   Record  for  the  quarter  ending*) 

31st  March,  1894 \  R.  II.  Hooker,  Esq. 

Quarterly  Journal.     Vol.  xx.  No.  92.    Oct.,  189i J 

Royal  Society.     Proceedings.     (Current  numbers)  The  Society 

Royal  United  Service  Institution.    Journal.     (Current  \  ,«,     institution 

numbers)  J 

St.    Bartholomew's     Hospital.      Statistical     Tables     of  "l  mi,     tr      .-f  i 

Patients  under  Treatment  during  1893.     8vo J  ^^^  "ospitai 

^rtl.^"o?i89i.!!^^^^  T^*«  ^"«^^*"*^ 

Society  of  Arts.    Journal.     (Current  numbers)    The  Society 

Statistical      Society.      Journal.      Twenty-three    i)arts.  1    A.  G.  Browning, 

1873-78 /      Esq. 

Statistical  and  Social  Inquirv  Society  of  Ireland.  Journal.  1  mi,    a    •  f 

Vol.  xi,  part  1,  Sept.,  1894.     Svo /  ^'^^  Ooc»ety 

Surveyors' Institution.  Transactions.  (Current  numbers)      The  Institution 
University  College,  London.    Calendar.    Se8sionl891-95. 1  rru^  Tjn-ve    'tv 
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(f)  PeriodlcaU,  &c.  (Britlali).* 

Accountant,  The Current  numbers 

Atheneum,  The  „ 

Bankers'  Magazine,  The „ 

British  Trade  Journal,  The    „ 

Building   Societies    and   Land   Com-1 

panics'  Gkzette,  The    J  " 

Collierj  Guardian   „ 

Commerce „ 

Commercial  World,  The „ 

Economist,  The   „ 

Finance  Chronicle,  The  „ 

Fireman,  The  „ 

Insurance  Post,  The   „ 

„        Record,  The   „ 

Invention „ 

Investors'  Monthly  Manual,  The  „ 

Iron  and  Coal  Trades'  Review,  The „ 

Kew  Bulletin  „ 

Machinery  Market,  The „ 

Nature  „ 

Palmer's  Quarterly  Index  to  the  Times..  - 

Policy-Holder,  The „ 

Publishers'  Circular    „ 

Review,  The „ 

Sanitary  Record,  The „ 

Shipping  World,  The „ 

Statist,  The „ 

Technical  World „ 

Yacher's  Parliamentary  Companion „ 


The  Editor 


Purchased 
The  Editor 

»t 

Purchased 
Tlie  Editor 
Purchased 
The  Editor 


Purchased 


Trade  Circulars  for  the  Year  189-4,  of  Messrs. —  | 

Boutcher,  Mortimore,  &  Co.,  London  (Leather) ■  The 

Durant  &  Co.,  London  (Silk) I 

Eaton  (H.  W.)  &  Sons,  London  (SUk) | 

Ellison  &  Co.,  Liverpool  (Cotton) , 

Goocli,  Thomas,  &  Sons,  London  (Wool)    I 

Gow,  Wilson,  &  Stanton,  London  (Indian,  &e.,  Tea) ' 

Ilelmuth  Schwartze  &  Co.,  London  (Wool)    

Pixley  &  Abcll,  London  (Bullion)     j 

Powell  (T.  J.  &  Co.),  London  (Leather) 

Ronald  &  Rodger,  Liverpool  (Wool)    

Thompson  (W.  J.  &  Co.),  London  (China  Tea)     i 

Urmson,  Elliot,  &  Co.,  Liverpool  (Tobacco)    


Firm 


•  Foreign  and  Colonial  Periodicals  will  be  found  under  the  yarious  Countries 
or  Colonies  in  which  they  are  issued. 
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NOTICES    TO    FELLOWS, 

«7fwe,  1894. 
Trb  Council  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Fellows  to  the  fact 
that  notwithstanding  the  change  in  the  name  of  the  Society  by 
tlie  addition  of  the  word  "  Royal,"  they  are  still,  in  using  letters 
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entitled  under  Rule  6,  to  use  the  letters  F.S.S. 

Annual  Subscriptions  are  due  in  advance,  on  the  1st  of  January  in 
each  year.  A  Form  for  authorising  a  Banker  or  Agent  to  pay  the 
Subscription  Annually  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
on  application.  When  convenient,  this  mode  of  payment  is  recom- 
mended. Drafts  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order  of  "  The 
Royal  Statistical  Society,"  and  crossed  ^^Drummond  and  Oo.** 

To  be  included  in  the  Ballot  at  any  particular  Ordinary  Meeting,  the 
Nomination  Papers  of  Candidates  for  Fellowship,  must  be  lodged  at 
the  Office  of  the  Society,  at  least  six  days  before  the  date  of  such 
Meeting.  

Fellows  who  may  desire  to  receive  Special  and  Separate  Notices  of 
each  Paper  to  be  read  before  the  Society  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings, 
should  indicate  their  wishes  to  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society  are  held,  by  permission 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  in 
The  Lecture  Theatre  of  the  Maseom  of  Practical  Oeology, 
2Bf  Jermyn  Street^  S.W. 
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colonies  are  requested  to  send  the  necessary  amount  to  cover 
postage,  According  to  postal  circumstances.  (Weight,  3  lb.  14  oz. 
and  2  lb.  10  oz.  respectively.) 

The  Library  and  the  Reading  Room  are  open  daily  for  the  use  of 
Fellows  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  excepting  on  Saturdays,  when  they 
are  closed  at  2  p.m.  ^ 

Fellows  borrowing  books  from  the  Library  are  requested  to  be 
good  enough  to  return  them  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  but 
without  fail  at  the  expiration  of  a  month,  and  without  waiting  for 
them  to  be  recalled. 

Fellows  changing  their  Addresses  are  requested  to  notify  the  same 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  so  that  delay  or  error  in  forwarding 
communications,  or  the  Jfoumal,  may  be  avoided. 

Bt  Order  or  thb  Executiys  Committbi. 
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ROYAL   STATISTICAL   SOCIETY: 

AN   OUTLINE  OF  ITS  OBJECTS. 


The  Royal  StatiBtieal  Society  was  founded,  in  pnrsnance  of  a 
recommendation  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1834 ;  its  objects  being,  the  careful 
collection,  arrangement,  discussion  and  publication,  of  facts  bear- 
ing on  and  illustrating  the  complex  relations  of  modem  society 
in  its  social,  economical,  and  political  aspects, — especially  facts 
which  can  be  stated  numerically  and  arranged  in  tables ; — ^and  also, 
to  form  a  Statistical  Library  as  rapidly  as  its  funds  would  permit. 

The  Society  from  its  inception  has  steadily  progressed.  It  now 
possesses  a  valuable  Library  of  more  than  27,000  vols,  and  a  Bead- 
ing Boom ;  Ordinary  Meetings  are  held  monthly  from  November  to 
June,  which  are  well  attended,  and  cultivate  among  its  Fellows  an 
active  spirit  of  investigation ;  the  Papers  read  before  the  Society 
are,  with  an  abstract  of  the  discussions  thereon,  published  in  its 
Journal,  which  now  consists  of  fifty -six  annual  volumes,  and  forms 
of  itself  a  valuable  library  of  reference. 

The  Society  has  originated  and  statistically  conducted  many 
special  inquiries  on  subjects  of  economic  or  social  interest,  of  which 
the  results  have  been  published  in  the  Jo^imal^  or  issued  separately. 

To  enable  the  Society  to  extend  its  sphere  of  useful  activity,  and 
accomplish  in  a  yet  greater  degree  the  various  ends  indicated,  an 
increase  in  its  numbers  and  revenue  is  desirable.  With  the  desired 
increase  in  the  number  of  Fellows,  the  Society  will  be  enabled  to 
publish  standard  works  on  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  espe- 
cially such  as  are  out  of  print  or  scarce,  and  also  greatly  extend 
its  collection  of  Foreign  works.  Such  a  well-arranged  Library  for 
reference,  as  would  result,  d6es  not  at  present  exist  in  England,  and 
is  obviously  a  great  desideratum. 

The  Society  is  cosmopolitan,  and  consists  of  Fellows  and  Hono- 
rary Fellows,  forming  together  a  body,  at  the  present  tim*;,  of 
over  one  thousand  Members. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Society  is  Two  Ouineas,  and 
at  present  there  is  no  entrance  fee.  Fellows  may,  on  joining  the 
Society,  or  afterwards,  compound  for  all  future  Annual  Subscrip- 
tions by  a  payment  of  Twenty  Quvneas. 

The  Fellows  of  the  Society  receive  gratuitously  a  copy  of  each 
part  of  the  Journal  as  published  quarterly,  and  have  the  privilege 
of  purchasing  back  numbers  at  a  reduced  rate.  The  Library 
(reference  and  circulating),  and  the  Beading  Boom,  are  open  daily 
for  the  convenience  of  Members. 


Nomination  Forms  and  any  further  information  will  be  fur- 
nished, on  application  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  9,  Adelphi  Terrace, 
Strand,  W-0.,  London, 
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STANFORD'S  LEADING  ATLASES. 

JPro8j>eetu8f  giving  Contents  of  each^  free  on  application. 


Second  (folio)  Edition, 
DEDICATED   BY   PEEMIS8I0N   TO   HEE  MAJESTY   THE   QUEEN. 

STANFOBDS  LONDON  ATLAS  OF  UNIVEBSAL 

6E0GBAFHT,  exhibiting  the  physical  and  political  diri- 
sions  of  the  various  Countries  of  the  World.  100  maps,  and 
an  Alphabetical  List  of  names  with  latitudes  and  longitudes. 
Imperial  folio,  half  morocco  extra,  with  Thumb  Index,  price  121. 
Size,  when  shut,  16  inches  by  23  inches. 

"  In  respect  of  ite  wealth  of  maps  of  the  British  Empire  all  oyer  the 
world,  it  is  probably  unsurpassed." — THmes, 

STANFORD'S     FAMILY     ATLAS     OF     GENERAL 

GEOGRAPHY,  exhibiting  the  various  Physical  and  Political 
Divisions  of  the  chief  Countries  of  the  World.  50  maps,  with 
a  List  of  latitudes  and  longitudes.  Imperial  folio,  half  morocco, 
price  Five  Guineas.     Size,  when  shut,  16  inches  by  23  inches. 

IF%fth  (quarto)  Ediiion,  revised  and  enlarged, 

STANFORD'S    LONDON    ATLAS    OF    UNIVERSAL 

Gii  OGRAPH X I  containing  48  coloured  maps,  carefully 
drawn  and  beHUtifully  engraved  on  steel  and  copper  plates, 
and  an  Alphabetical  List  of  over  30,000  names  with  latitudes 
and  longitudes.  Imperial  4to.,  half  morocco,  cloth  sides,  gilt 
edges,  30;.     Size,  when  shut,  12  inches  by  15  inches. 

"We  have  used  it  constantly  for  years,  and  we  have  never  found  it 
surpassed  for  the  combined  merits  of  handinese,  cheapness,  accuracy,  and 
clearness." — The  Saturday  Review. 

STANFORD'S  OCTAVO  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEO- 
GRAPHY, containing  38  Maps,  carefully  drawn  and  beauti- 
fully engraved  on  copper  plates ;  also  an  Alphabetical  List  of 
over  80,000  names,  with  latitudes  and  longitudes.  Second 
edition.  Handsomely  bound  in  half-morocco,  gilt  edges, 
price  21tf.     Size,  when  shut,  7^  inches  by  12  inches. 

STANFORD'S  HANDT  ATLAS  OF  MODERN   GEO- 

GRAPHY,  consisting  of  30  maps,  each  14  inches  by  11  inches, 
engraved  in  the  best  style ;  also  an  Alphabetical  Lisfc  of  over 
30,000  names,  with  latitudes  and  longitudes.  Bound  in  cloth, 
price  10^.  6d.  Size,  when  shut,  7\  inches  by  12  inches. 
Postage  6d. 

LONDON:    EDWARD   STANFORD, 

26  AND  27,  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
Geographer  to  Ser  Majesty  the  i^ueen, 
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BIRKBECK     BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

TWO-AJ^D-A-HALF  per  CENT.  INTEBEST  on  DEPOSITS,  i«payable  on  demand. 
TWO  per  CENT,  on  CUERENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  minimum  monthly  balance* 
when  not  arawn  below  £100. 

STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchased  and  Bold. 


SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  encouragement  of  Thrid  the  Bank  receires  small  sums  on  deposit,  and  allows 
Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 


h    sooxjEi*i--sr. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS  PER  MONTH 


BIRKBECK    FREEHOLD    LAND   SOCIETY. 
HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OP    LAND   FOR   FIVE    SHILLINGS 

PER  MONTH. 


The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars;  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


BOTAL    STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 


Binding  of  the  Journal, 

ArrasgementB  have  been  made  with  the  Printers  to  bind  the 
annual  volnmes  of  the  Journal  in  cloth  (in  the  style  of  the 
Catalogue  and  Index  to  the  Library),  at  a  cost  of  One  Shilling 
per  volume,  conditionally  on  six  to  twelve  volumes  being  sent  at  u 
time.  Fellows  wishing  to  have  their  Journals  thus  bound,  should 
therefore  send  them  (carriage  prepaid)  to  the  Offtces  of  the  Society, 
9,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  W.C.  (not  to  the  Printers).  To  avoid 
delay,  Fellows  are  requested  to  send  their  Journals  to  the  offices  as 
soon  as  possible,  as  they  will  only  be  forwarded  to  the  Binders  when 
there  are  six  copies  ready  to  be  bound. 

These  terms  apply  to  the  binding  of  the  present  and  of 
preceding  volnmes. 

Fellows  who  wish  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  sending  their  Journals 
to  London,  can  have  the  cases  sent  down  to  them  at  the  same  price 
(exclusive  of  carriage).  The  weight  of  one  single  cover  is  about 
5  ounces. 

Fellows  who  desire  it,  can  have  the  several  parts  of  the  Journal 
retained  and  forwarded  annually,  bound  in  a  single  volume,  at 
their  expense.  Or,  by  special  instruction  from  any  Fellow,  the 
December  part  only  may  be  retained  and  bound  up  with  the  other 
parts  when  received  from  the  Fellow, 
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ROYAL  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 

LIST   OP   THE    SOCIETY'S   PUBLICATIONS. 


Note. — Sets — or  Copies  of  any  number — of  the  Journal,  or  of 
the  other  Publications  of  the  Society  (if  not  out  of  print),  can  be 
obtained  of  the  publisher,  E.  Stanford,  26  and  27,  Cockspnr  Street, 
Charing  Cross,  London,  S.W.,  or  through  any  bookseller. 


} 


Journal  (published  quarterly) — 

Vols.  1—57.    8to.    1838-94  

General  Analytical  Index  to  Vols.  1 — 50  of  the" 
Journal  (1838-87).     In  4  parts.    8vo.— 
(i)  For  the  First  Fifteen  Volumes  (1838-52) 

(ii)  For  the  Ten  Volumes  (1853-62) 

(iii)  For  the  Ten  Volumes  (1863-72) 

(iv)  For  the  Fifteen  Volumes  (1873-87) 

First  Report  of  a  Committee  on  Beneficent  In- 
stitutions. I.  The  Medical  Charities  of  the 
Metropolis.    68  pp.     8vo.    1857    ." 

Statistics  of  the  Farm  School  System  of  thel 
Continent  (reprinted  from  the  Journal,  with  a  > 
Preface  and  Notes).     63  pp.     8to.     1878    ...J 

Catalogue  of  the  Libratr —  1 

iv  -h  573  pp.  Cloth,  snper  royal  8vo,  1884  J 

Index  to  the  Catalogue  of  1884— 

i  +  372pp.    Cloth,  super  royal  8fo.     1886 
Jubilee  Volume — 

XV -f  872  pp.    Cloth,  8vo.    1885   

List  of   Fellows,  Rules  and   Bye-Laws,  Regu- 
lations  of   the  Library,  and  .Outline   of  the 
» Objects  of  the  Society,  Ac. 

..  Corrected  annually  to  3lst  December.    8vo. 


Frio*. 


5«.  each  part* 


^3s.  6i.  each  part 


28.  6d. 


10#. 


10«. 
10*.  6d. 

Issued 
g^tuitously 


Price  of  hack  Numbers  of  the  Journal,  ^c,  to  Fellows^  only. 

Fellows  only,  can  obtain  sets — or  single  copies  of  any  number — 
of  the  Journal,  or  copies  of  the  other  Publications,  at  the  Society's 
Rooms,  9,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  W.C. 

By  different  resolutions  of  the  Council,  the  prices  chai*ged  to 
Members  are  as  follows : — (a.)  back  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Society,  three-fifths  of  the  publishing  price ;  (b.)  each  part  of  the 
General  Index  to  the  Journal,  2s,  6d, ;  (c.)  the  Jnbilee  Volume,  5«. 


Note.— One  or  two  numbers  of  the  Journal  are  dow  out  of  print* 
*  Before  1870  the  price  variedL 
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ROYAL  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY, 

FotMded  Ibth  Marchy  1834,  Incorporated  Zlst  Jam(^ary,  1887. 


LIST  OF  THE  FORMjER 
OF  THE   SOCIETY. 

"Button. 

^  Period. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  K.G 1840-61 


The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  F.R.S 1834-36 

Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S 1836-38 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  F.R.S 1838-40 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Viscount  Sandon,  M.P 1840-42 

(afterwards  Earl  of  Harrowby.) 

The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  K.G.,  F.R.S.  1842-43 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  Viscount  Ashley,  M,P. . . , 1843-45. 

(afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.) 

The  Right  Hon  the  Lord  Monteagle 1845^47 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  F.R.S 1847-49 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Harrowby 1849-51 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Overstone 1851-53 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  K.G.,  F.R.S 1853-55 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  K.G.,  D.C.L 1855-57 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Stanley,  M.P 1857-59 

(afterwards  Earl  of  Derby.) 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  John  Russell,  M.P.,  F.R.S 1859-61 

(afterwards  Earl  Russell.) 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  S.  Pakington,  Bart,  M.P.,  G.C.B,. .  1861-68 

(afterwards  Lord  Hampton.) 

Colonel  W.  H.  Sykes,  M.P.,  D.C.L 1863-65 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Houghton,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S 1865-67 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  D.C.L 1867-69 

W.  Newmarch,  P.RS.,  Corr.  Mem.  Inst,  of  France 1869-71 

William  Farr,  M.D.,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.    • 1871-73 

William  A.  Guy,  M.B.,  F.R.S 1 873-75 

James  Hevwood,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S ...  1875-77 

The  Right  Hon.  (Jeorge  Shaw  Lefevre,  M.P 1877-79 

Thomas  Brassey,  M.P 1879-80 

(now  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brassey,  BLC.B.) 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Caird,  K.C.B.,  RR.S 1 880-82 

Robert  Giffen,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.RS 1 882-84 

Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B 1884-86 

The  Right  Hon.  George  J.  Goschen,  M.P.,  F.R.S 1886-88 

T.  Graham  Balfour,  M.D.,  F.RS 1888-90 

Frederic  J.  Mouat,  MD.,  LL.D.,  F.RC.S 1890-92 

Charles  Booth   , 1 892-94 
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ROYAL   STATISTICAL    SOCIETY'S    LIBRARY. 


DESIDEI^A-TA. 


The  following  is  a  List  of  some  of  the  Odd  Numbers,  Parts, 
and  Volumes,  of  Worlis  wanting  in  the  Library.  They  are 
arranged  under  the  following  heads:— (2)  Foreign  Countries; 
(b)  India,  and  Colonial  Possessions ;  (c)  United  Kingdom  and 
its  Divisions;  (d)  Authors,  Ac;  (e)  Societies,  &o.  (British); 
(f)  Periodicals,  &o,  (British). 

Donations  of  any  portion  thereof  will  he  acceptable,  and  will  he  dtdy 
acknowledged  by  the  Society. 

[The  Dates  and  Numbers  are  in  all  cases  inolusire.] 


(a)  Foreign  Countries. 
Argentine  Republici— 

Edncacion  Gomun.     Infonne  sobre  el  estado  de  la,  durante 

1885-90. 
Buenos  Aires.     Begistro  Estadistico  de  la  ProTincia  de,  for 
1872,  and  for  earlier  years  except;  1854. 

AtLstria-Hnngary— 

Austria — 
Ackerban-Ministeriums.     Statistisches   Jabrbnch  des  k.k.,  for 

1874 ;  Hefte  1—3,  and  Lief.  2  of  Heft  4  for  1875 ;  Hefte  1—3 

for  1876;  Hefte  1,  2,  and  Lief.  1  of  Heft  3  for  1877;  Hefte 

1,  2,  and  Lief.  1  of  Heft  3  for  1878 ;  for  1879-81 ;  Hefte  1,  2, 

and  Lief.  1  of  Heft  3  for  1882 ;  for  1883 ;  Hefte  1,  2  for  1884 ; 

Lief.  2  of  Heft  3  for  1885 ;  Lief.  1  and  2  of  Heft  3  for  1886 ; 

Lief.  2  of  Heft  3  for  1887;  Heft  2  for  1890;  Hefte  1  and  8 

for  1891. 
Entwicklung  von  Industrie  nnd  Gewerbe  in  Osterreicb,  1848-88 

heransg.  Yon  der  Kommission  der  Wiener  Jubilaenms*  nnd 

Gewerbe  Ansstellnng.    Wien,  1888. 
Handel.     Ausweise  iiber  den  answartigen,  der  Oesterreicbisohen 

Monarchie.     I866,  1871,  1875,  and  Abtb.  2,  3  of  1880. 
Oesterreichisches  Statistisches  Handbnch.     1882-84. 
Sanitatswesens.     Statistik  des,  fiir  1887.     FoL 
Seescbiffabrt.     Statistik  der,  nnd  des  Seebandels  in  den  Oeeter- 

reicbiscben  Hafen  in  1889  and  for  earlier  years. 
Statistiscbes    Jabrbncb  der   Oesterreicbiscben    Monarcbie    fur 

1863-68.    8vo. 
Statistiscbe  Monatscbrift.     1875-83. 
Strafrecbtspflege.     Ergebnisse  der,     Heft  2  of  1884;   Hefte  2 

and  3  of  1886. 
Vienna.     Statistiscbes  Jabrbncb  der  Stadt  Wien,  fiir  1883  and 

earlier  years,  1885,  et  seq. 
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Belgium — 

Chemins  de  Fer.     Compte-Rendn  des  Operations  pendant  1843, 

1860,  1861, 1863,.  1864,  1868, 1884. 
Chemins  de  Far,  Postes,  T^legraphes,  Marine.     Compte-Rendu 

des  Operations  pendant  1892,  et  seq.     Fol. 
Justice  Criminelle  et  Ciyile.     Resume   Statistique*     1860  and 

for  earlier  years. 
Population.     Relev^  de  la,  1**  Janvier,  1831. 
Population.     Recensement  de  la,  en  1866. 
Travaux  Publics.     Renseignements  Statistiques  recueillis  par  le 

Departement  des — ,  for  1856,  1861,  1868,  et  seq. 
Bruxellks.     Annuairo  Demographique  et  Tableaux  Statistiques 

des  causes  de  deces.     No.  10,  1871. 

Brazil— 

Agriculture.     Renseignements  sur  Y.     1874. 
Instruction  Primaire.     Statistique  de  1'.     1882. 
Population  de  TEmpire.     Rapport  de  la  Commission  de  Statis- 
tique sur  la.     1827. 

Chile.    Estadistica  Comercial,  1881-83, 1885  and  1886. 

Denmark — 

Stcttistish  Tabelvdsrk — 

JEldste  RaBkke,  1835-47.     (All  tbe  series.) 

Ny  Rwkke.     Bind  2—11,  and  20—26, 1851-64. 

Tredie  Rcekke.     Bind  1—26,  1863-73. 
Meddelelser  fra  det  statistiske  Bureau.     Samling  yi,  1861. 
Statistiske  Meddelelser.     Bind  1—13,  1862-77. 
Sammendrag  af  Statist.    Oplysninger  ang.  Kongeriget  Danmark. 

Nr.  1—5,  1869-73. 

France — 

Abolition  de  TEsclavage  dans  les  Colonies  anglaises,  Enqu^tes 

sur,  vols,  i  et  ii,  1840-41. 
Atlas  Statistique  de  TAdministration  des  For^ts  de  la  France. 
Chemins   de    Fer.     Documents   Statistiques  pour   1867,   1869, 

1873-75, 1877,  1883. 
Colonies.    Statistiques  Coloniales  pour  1883-85, 1887, 1 890,  et  seq, 
Denombrement  de  1886.     2^  Partie  Algerie,  et  recensement  des 

Fran9ai8  a  Petranger.     La.  8vo. 
P^nitentiaires.     Statistique  des  etablissements,  pour  1889,  and 

earlier  years. 
Religion.     Statistique  des  cultes,  1888-90. 
Revue  Maritime  et  Coloniale.     Tome  88,  294^  Livraison,  1886. 
Statistique  generale  de  TAlgerie.     8vo.     1878-82. 
Parts.      Recherches   Statistiques   sur  la  Yille   de   Paris  et  le 

Departement  de  la  Seine.    Vol.  vi.     Ann6es  1837-66. 

Soci^te  Internationale  des  Etudes  pratiques  d'Economie  Sociale. 
Les  Ouvriers  des  Deux  Mondes.    Vol.  ii.     Paris,  1857. 
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Germany — 

£isenbahneii.     Statistik  der  im  Betriebe  befindlichen,  Betriebs- 

jabr  1889-90,  et  seq. 
Seeschiffabrt.     Statistik  der,  im  1876 ;  im  1881.  abth.  2. 
Waarenverkehr  des  Zollgebiets  mit  dem  Auslande  im   1882, 

Theill. 
Jahrbiicher  far  Nationalokonomie  nnd  Statistik,  1891  and  earlier 

years.     8vo. 

Oreeoe.    Recensement  G6n6ral  de  1889.    1«*  Partie, 

Hawaii.     Censns  of  Hawaii,  1884. 

Netherlands.    B>esmii6  Statistiqne  des  Pays  Bas.    'So,  3.     1884. 

Orange  Free  State.    Census  of  1880. 

Portugal— 

Annuario  Estadistico  de  Portugal.     1877-83,  1886,  et  seq. 
Commercio  do  Beino  com  Paizes  Estrangeiros  uos  anno  de  1881 

(and  earlier  years),  1888,  et  seq. 
Movimento  da  Popula^ao  nos  1887,  et  seq, 

Russia— 

Annuaire  des  Finances  Russes.     1872,  1873,  1884,  et  seq. 
Commerce  ext^rieur  de  la  Russie  de  1861  a  1878.     1  vol.,  Sfo. 
Minerale.    Aperfu  preliminaire  de  Tlndustrie,  en  1889. 

Spain— 

Estadistica  general  de  Comercio  exterior  de  Espana  en  1885, 

(and  for  earlier  years,  excepting  for  1856, 1882,  and  1884). 
Ferro-carriles.     Situacion  de  los,  en  1891. 
Mineral,  Estadistica,  de  Espana,  ano  1888. 

Sweden  and  Norway — 

Sweden.     Bidrag  till  Sveriges  Offi^ciela  Statistik — 

C.  Bergshandtering,  1859-63,  1867,  1868. 

D.  Fabriker  och  Manufakturer,  for  1859-63,  1867. 

E.  Inrikes  Handel  ocb  Sjofart,  1859-63,  1865,  1867 

F.  Utrikes  Handel  ocb  Sjofart,  for  1859-62. 

G.  Fangvarden,  for  1862. 

I.    Telegrafvasendet,  for  1863, 1867,  1868. 
K.  Helso  ocb  Sjukvarden,  1861,  1863-64,  1867. 
N.  Jordbruk  ocb  Boskapsskotsel,  1867. 
0.  Landtmateriet,  for  1867. 
Statistisk  Tidskrift.    Haftet  1—16,  1862-67;   Haftet  19 — ^25 
1868-70.    Title  page,  Ac,  for  1872.  ' 

Norway.     Norges  Officielle  Statistik — 
C.  lb.  Folkemasngdens  Bevaegelse.     1866. 

C.  6.   Beretning  om  den  Hoiere  Landbrugsskole  i  Aas.  1875-76. 

D.  la.  Indtffigter  og  Udgifter.     1863. 
Statistisk  Arbog.    Heft  1,  3.     1867-69. 
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Switzerland.    Statistiqae  de  la  Snisse.    Nos.  1, 8, 32,  49, 1860-81. 

United  States — 

Agricnltural    Department.      Special   Reports.      [Old    Series.] 

Nos.  1—9,  11,  ]2,  18,  '1%  26,  28—31,  33—36,  40,  41,  44,  45, 

48,  50,  53,  56,  58,  62,  63.     Title  Page  and  Table  of  Contents 

of  vols,  of  Monthly  Reports  for  1884,  1885,  1886. 
Interstate  Commerce.    Report  of  Senate  Select  Committee  on, 

1886. 
Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States  for  1882  to  1886. 
Atnerican  Social  Science  Association — Jonmal,  containing  the 
Transactions.     ISTos.  4,  1872,  and  18,  1884,  et  seq. 

Charities.  Reports  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Conferences  of — . 
1st,  1874;  5th,  1878;  10th,  1883,  et  seq. 
Baflkers'   Magazine.     New  York.     Series  3,  No.  7  of  vol.   ii, 

No.  2  of  vol.  V,  Nos.  5  and  7  of  vol.  vii,  No.  6  of  vol.  viii, 

1868-73. 

Uruguay— 

Annario  Estadistico,  for  1888. 

Commercio   Exterior  de    la  Repobiica  Oriental  del  Umguay. 
1885,  and  for  earlier  years. 

Statistique  intemationale — 

Actes  du  Congr^s  Penitentiaire  International  de  Rome.     Part  1 

of  Vol.  ii,  1885. 
Congres  International  de  Statistiqae.    IX*  Session,  a  Budapest, 

1876.     Part  3. 
International  Monetary  Conference,   Paris,   1878.      Report  of 

ProceediDgs,  &c. 


(b)  India  and  Colonial  FoBsessions. 
Indifi^- 

Agricnltnral  Statistics  of  British  India  for  1885-86,  et  seq. 
Finance  and  Revenue  Accounts  for  1860-61,  1863-64,  1866-67. 
Home  Accounts  for  1841,  1843-54,  1856,  1857, 1865, 1867-70. 
Maritime  Trade  for  1878-79,  and  previous  years. 
Railways  in  India.     Reports  for  1862-63. 

Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the  Government  of  India.    Twenty- 
Second  Annual  Report  for  1885« 
Berar.    Census  of,  1867* 

Mauritius — 

Almanac  and  Colonial  R-egister,  Nos.  1 — 4,  1869-72. 
Census  of  Mauritius  and  its  Dependencies.     1871. 


(c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  Divisions. 
United  Kingdom — 

Banks   of   Issue.     First  Report  of  the   Select  Committee  of 

Secrecy  on.     No.  366,  1841. 
Children  8    Employment    Commission.       Third    Report,    1864 
[3414-1]. 
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United  Kingdom— Conii. 

Civil  Establislmieuts.  ist  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on, 
[C-62-26.]     1887. 

Coal  Commission.  Vols.  1 — 3  of  the  Reports  of  the — ;  also  the 
volume  of  maps  and  sections.     1871. 

House  of  Commons.  Catalogue  of  Reports,  1696-1834,  con- 
tinued to  1837. 

House  of  Lords.  General  Index  to  Sessional  Papers  for  1801-59 
and  1859-70. 

Investments  for  the  Savings  of  the  Middle  and  Working  Classes. 
Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on.     (No.  508.)     1850. 

Labouring  Classes.  Reports  on  Sanitary  Condition  of  Resi- 
dences of  the.    Nos.  5  and  13,  1842. 

Mineral  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1875-77.     8vo. 

Mint.  Reports  of  the  Deputy  Master,  1st — 5th,  7th — 9th,  and 
11th  Reports,  1870-80. 

Monetary  Conference,  Paris,  1878.  Report  of  Commissioners 
representing  H.M.'s  Government  at  the—.     [C-2198.]     1879. 

Parliamentary  Papers.     List  for  the  year  1878.     8vo. 

Railway  Accidents,    First  Report  on,  for  1853. 

Water  Supply  for  Metropolis  and  large  Towns.  Minutes  of 
Evidence,  appendix,  maps,  plans,  and  index  to  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners.    1868-69  [4169-I-II]. 

Oreat  Britain — 

Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  in  Great  Britain.     Reports 

of  the  Inspector.    6th,  26th,  1862-83. 
Veterinary  Department.    Annual  Reports  for  1871-74,  1876-80. 

England  and  Wales — 

Convict  Prisons.     Reports  of  Directors  for  1858. 

Local  Taxation  Returns  for  1870-71,  and  1873-74. 

Military  Prisons.    Reports  on  disoipline  and  management  of,  for 

1855,  1857,  and  1867. 
Population   of   Counties  and  Divisions,  and  of  Parliamentary 

Cities  and  Boroughs  in  England  and  Wales  in  1821,  1881, 

and  1861.    Number  of  Electors  in  1832  and  1862  .  .  .     1866 

(259). 
Prisons.    Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of,  5th,  1882. 
Registrar^  Oeneral  for  England — 

Annual  Summaries  of  Weekly  Returns  for  1850-54. 

Tables  of  Mortality,  No.  41  of  1841. 

Weekly  Returns  of  Births,  &c.     Nos.  43—51,  1879. 
London.     Metropolitan    Police.     Criminal    Returns    for    1836. 

8vo. 

Ireland — 

Reformatory    and    Industrial    Schools,    Ireland.      Reports    of 

Inspector.     7th  and  8th,  1867-68. 
Registrar- General's  Weekly  Returns  of  Births,  Ac,  for  1864-71. 
Dublin  Metropolitan  Police.     Statistical  Tables  for  1843-59  and 

1870. 

Scotland.     Agricultural  Surveys.    By  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
The  vols,  for  Kirkcudbright  and  Lanark,     {Circa  1795-1816  ) 
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(d)  Authors^  &o. 
AcHENWALL    (Gottfried).       Abriss    der     Staatswissenschaft    der 

Earopaischen  Reiche.     Statistik  als  Wissenschaft,  1808. 
Ancillon    (Fr6d6ric).     Du    Jnste-Milien,   ou    dn    rapprocbement 

des  extremes  dans  les  opinions.    Vol.  i.    12mo.    Brux.,  cir.  1837. 
AuDiFFRET  (Mflrqnis  d').     Etat  de  la  fortnne  nationale  et  da  credit 
*  public  de  1789  k  1873.     8vo.     Paris,  1875. 
Babberet  (J.).     Le  Travail  en  France.     Tome  I.     8vo.     1886. 
Behm  nnd  Wagner.     Die  Bevalkerang  der  Erde.     No.  1  (dr.  1872). 
Beloch  (Jules).     Die  Bevolkerung  der  griecbiscb.romischen  Welt. 

Leipzig,  1886. 
Bernard  (Aug.).    De  TOrigine  et  des  Debuts  de  rinaprimerie  en 

Europe.     P"*  Partie.     8vo.     Paris  (dr.  1852). 
BoccARPO    (Gerolamo).     Dizionario    Universale    della    Eoonomia 

Politica  e  del  Commercio.  ,  8vo.     Milano,  1874. 
Bcehm-Bawerk   (Dr.   E.).      Kapital  und   Kapitalzins.     Abtb.   1. 

Geschicbte  und  Elritik  der  Kapitalzins- Theorien.     8vo.     1884. 
Bolles  (Albert  S.).     Financial  History  of  the  United  States  from 

1774  to  1789,  and  from  1789  to  1860.    2  vols.     8vo. 
Brentano  (Lujo) — 

La  question   ouvri^re,  traduit  de  I'Allemand   par  L.  Caubert. 
16mo.     1885. 

Die  Arbeitergilden  der  Gegenwart. 
Butte.     Statistik  als  Wissenschaft  (1808). 
Canard    (Nicolas    Francois).      Principes    d'Economie    Politique* 

8vo.     Paris,  1802. 
Cauw^s  (Paul).     Precis  du  Gours  de  rEconomie  politique.    Vol.  ii 

et  seq.     8vo.     1879. 
CoNRiNO   (Hermann).     "Notitia   rerum    politicamm    nostri    Bsri 

celeberrimarum  "  (ctV.  1660). 
CouRNOT  (A.).    Principes  de  la  Th6orie  des  Richesses.    8vo.    Paris, 

1863. 
Deparcieux  (A.).     Essai  sur  les  probabilit^s  de  la  dur^e  de  la  vie 

humaine.     4to.     Paris,  1746. 
De  Thunen — 

Isolirte  Staat.     2  vols.     1850. 

Le  Salaire  Naturel,  et  son  Bapport  au  tauz  de  Tlnt^rSt.    Paris, 
1857. 

Influence  dn  priz  des  Grains,  la  Bicbesse  du  Sol,  et  les  Impots 
sur  les  Systl^mes  de  Culture.     8vo.     Paris,  1851. 
Ess  ATS  on  tbe   Principles  of  Charitable  Institutions.     Longman, 

London,  1836.     Second  part. 
^GEHLERT  (J.  V.).     Die  Bevolkemug  der  Europaiscben  Turkey. 

8vo.     Wien,  1866. 
GuiLLABD  (Achille).     Elements  de  Statistique  bumaine  ou  D^mo- 

grapbie  compar^e.     1855. 
Hagen  (Karl  Heinrich) — 

Von  der  Staatslebre  und  von  der  Vorbereitung  zum  Dienste  in 
der  Staatsverwaltung.     8vo.     Koeni^sberg,  1839. 

Die   Nothwendigkeit  der  Handelsfreiheit  fiir  das  Nationalein- 
kommen  matbematiscb  nachgewiesen.     8vo.     1844. 
Halliwell  (J.  O.).     Some  Account  of  a  Collection  of   Several 

Thousand  Bills,  Accounts  and  Inventories  illustrating  tbe  His- 
tory of  Prices,  1650-1750.     Brixton,  1852. 
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(d)  Authors,  &c.'-Co7itd. 
Hassall.     Lehrbuch  der  Statistik  (dr.  1822). 
HiLDEBRAND    (Brnno).      Jahrbiicber    fiir    Kationalokonomie    nnd 

Statistik.     Parts  2—6  of  1863,  1864-91. 
John  (V.).     Gescbicbte  der  Statistik.     Tbeil  I.     1883. 
JoNAK  (E.  A.).     Theorie  der  Statistik  in  Grrnndzugen  (1856). 
KoHLER  (J.  D.).     Teutscbe  Reicbs-Historie  bia  auf  dem   Baden 

scben  Frieden  (cir,  1761). 
Lang — 

Historiscbe  Entwickelnng  der  Dentscben  Stenerverfassntig.  1793. 

Ueber  den  obersten  Qrundsatz  der  Politiscben  Oeconomie.     8vo. 
Riga,  1807. 
Lerot-Beaulieu   (Paul).      De  la  Colonisation   chez  les  penples 

modemes.     3®  edition.     8vo.     1886. 
Macgregor  {John) — 

Civil  Statistics  of  all  Nations.     5  vols.,  8vo,     1844-50. 

Commercial  Statistics.     Vol.  iv,  1847. 
Malouet  (V.  P.).     Collection  des  memoires,  &c.,  sur  I'administra- 

tion  des  colonies.    Vols,  vi  efc  vii.     8to.     J  802. 
Mayhew  {Henry) — 

London  in  the  Olden  Time.  Tbe  Wbite  Book  of  tbe  City  of 
London ;  compiled  a.d.  1419,  during  tbe  Mayoralty  of  Richard 
Whittington ;  describing  tbe  Social,  Political,  and  Criminal 
Condition  of  the  City  in  the  Middle  Ages.     1  vol.,  4to. 

London  Labour  and  London  Poor.  Vol.  iii  of  the  1851  edition. 
Michelsen  (Edward  H.).    The  Ottoman  Empire  and  its  resources. 

870.     1854. 
Millet   (Ren6).      La   Serbie  ^onomique  et  commerciaJe.     8vo. 

Paris,  1889. 
Montchretien  (A.  de).    Traits  de  VEconomie  Politique.     1615. 
MoRPURGO   (Emilio).      La  finanza  italiana   dalla  fondazione   del 

Regno  fino  a  questi  giomi.     8vo.     Roma,  1874. 
MossER    (Fran9ois).      L'Esprit    de    TEconomie    Politique.      2nd 

edition,  1879. 
Mulhall  (M.  G.).    Progress  of  the  World  from  1800.    8vo.    1880. 
Newman  (F.  W.).     Lectures  on  Political  Economy.     1851. 
Oettingen.     Moralstatistik.     8vo.     1874. 

Oldenburger  (P.  A.).    Itinerarium  GermaniaB  Politicum  (cir.  1675). 
OusELBY  (William  G.).     Remarks  on  the  Statistics  and  Political 

Inatitutions  of  the  United  States.     8vo.     Philadelphia,  1832. 
Palmer's  Index  to  the  Times,  1847  to  1865,  and  the  first  two 

quarters  of  1866. 
Pantaleoni  (Maffed) — 

Deir  ammontare  probabile  della  richezza  privata  in  Italia.  8vo. 
Roma,  1884. 

Teoria  della  pressione  tributaria.     Roma,  1887. 
Phillip  (Henry,  jun.).     Historical  Sketches  of  the  Paper  Cur- 
rency of  the  American  Colonies,  prior  to  the  Adoption  of  the 

Federal    Constitution ;    and    Continental    Currency.      2   vols., 

em.  4to.     Roxbury,  1865. 
PoLiTANDs  (Helenus).     Microscopium  Statisticum  {dr.  1672). 
Porter  (G.  R.).     The  Progress  of  the  Nation.     Sections  3  and  4 

of  the  edition  of  1836.     8vo. 
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(d)  Authors,  &c.—Contd. 
Batcliffe  (Henry).     Observations  on  the  Hate  of  Mortality  and 

Sickness  amongst  Friendly  Societies.     8vo.     Manchester,  1860. 
BiCKARDS  (B.).     India,  or  Facts  to  illustrate  the  Character  and 

Condition  of  the  Native  Inhabitants.     Part  4  (ctV.  1830). 
ScHERZER   (Dr.   K.   von).      Statistisch-   commerzielle  Ergebnisse 

einer  Beise  nm  die  Erde.     8vo.     Leipzig,  1867. 
ScHMOLLKR  (Gnstav).     Jahrbnch  fiir  Gesetzgebung,  Verwaltung 

nnd  Volkswirthschaft  im   Dentschen  Beich.      8vo.      Leipzig, 

1877-80, 1882-85. 
Scratch  LET  (A.).     Treatise  on  the  Enfranchisement  of  Copyhold, 

Life- Leasehold,  and  Church  Property.     Part  2.     1859. 
Schubert  (F.  W.).     Handbuch  der  Statistik  (cir.  1835). 
S^VE  (E.).    La  situation  economique  de  I'Espagne.    Bruxelles,  1887. 
Sittewald     (Philander    von).      Somnium    Itinerarium    Historico 

Politicnm  {dr.  1649). 
Smith  (Adam) — 

Wealth  of  Nations.     Edited  by  J.  B.  McCulloch.     Vol.  i,  1828. 

Ueber  die  Quellen  des  Yolkswohlstandes.     Neu  bearbeitet  voc 
Dr.  C.  W.  Asher.     First  vol.     8vo.     1861. 
Strachet  (Sir  John).     Finances  and  Public  Works  of  India  from 

1869  to  1881.    8vo.     1882. 
Tarassen  ko-Otreschkopf.     De  TOr  et  de  TArgent.    Vol,  ii.    Paris, 

1856. 
Thomas  (E.).     Histoire  des  Ateliers  Nationauz.    12mo.    Bruxelles, 

1848. 
Thurmann.     Bibliotheca  Statistica  (ciV.  1701). 
Tozer  (John) — 

Mathematical  Investigation  of  Effect  of  Machinery  on  Wealtli 
and  on  the  Fund  for  Payment  of  Wages.  (Cambridge  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  vol.  vi,  4to.)     1838. 

Effect  of  Non- Residence  of  Landlords,  Ac,  on  Wealth  of  a  Com- 
munity. (Cambridge  Philosophical  Transact  ions,  vol.  vii.)  1840. 
Vuhrer   (M.   H.).     Histoire  de    la  Dette  Publique  en   France. 

Paris,  1886. 
Walras  (Auguste).   Nature  de  la  Bichesse  et  Orig^ne  de  la  Valeur. 

8vo.     Paris,  1831. 
Wappceus  (Dr.  J.  E.).     Handbuch  der  Greographie  und  Statistik 

von  Brasilien.     8vo.     Leipzig,  1871. 
Whewell  (William)— 

Mathematical  Exposition  of  the  Leading  Doctrines  in  Mr. 
Bicardo's  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation." 
(Cambridge  Philosophical  Trans.     Vol.  iv.)    4to.     1851. 

Mathematical  Exposition  of  some  Doctrines  of  Political  Economy. 
(Cambridge  Philosophical  Trans.     Vol.  iii.)     4to.     1829. 
WiRTH    (Max).      Allgemeine    Beschreibung    und    Statistik    der 

Schweiz.     3  vols.,  8vo.     Ziirich,  1871-75. 
Zedlitz-Neukirch    (L.    von).     Der    Preussische    Staat    in    alien 

seinen  Beziehungen.    Vol.  i.     8vo.     1836. 
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(e)  Sooieties,  Ac.  (Britisli)* 

Arts,  Society  of.     Journal,  No.  1652,  of  vol.  32, 1884. 

Central  Chamber  of  Agricnltnre,  Annual  Reports  for  186&-67. 

Co-operative  Wholesale  Societies*  Annual  for  1891.     8vo. 

Financial  Reform  Almanack  for  1865. 

Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  Journal  for  1872, 1885,  et  seq. 

Labonrer's  Friend.     JTos.  230, 1869,  and  231,  1870. 

Manchester  Statistical  Society.     Transactions  for  1854-55. 

Royal  Colonial  Institute.     Proceedings.     Vol.  iii,  1872. 

Royal  Society,  London.     Proceedings.     No.  201,  1880. 

Social  Science  Association.  Sessional  Proceedings.  Table  of  Con- 
tents and  Title  Page  of  vol.  viii,  1875 ;  No.  6,  &c.,  and  Table  of 
Contents,  dbc,  of  vol.  ziii,  1880 ;  No.  7,  &o.y  and  Table  of  Con- 
tents,  dbc,  of  vol.  xiv,  1881 ;  No.  6,  &o.^  and  Table  of  Contents, 
Ac,  of  vol.  XV,  1882. 


(f )  Periodicals,  Ac.  (British^f 
EconomistrT' 

The  vol.  for  July — Dec.,  1844 ;  also  the  Numbers  for  13tli  Nov. 
and  18th  Dec,  1847 ;  for  15'th  July,  26th  Aug.,  9th  and  30th 
Sept.,  and  2nd  Dec.  of  1848;  for  3rd  Feb.  and  11th  Aug.  of 
1849  ;  for  19th  Jan.  and  21st  Dec.  of  1850 ;  for  4th  Jan.  and 
24th  May  of  1851 ;  for  Ist  Jan.  and  26th  Feb.  of  1853;  for 
nth  Feb.,  16th  April,  and  30th  Dec.  of  1854;  for  7th  April, 
1855  ;  27th  Dec,  title  page  and  index,  of  1856 ;  for  3rd,  10th, 
17th,  and  31st  Jan.,  and  17th  Feb.  of  1857;  and  title  page 
and  index  for  1863. 
Commercial  History  and  Review  of  1872-86. 
Investors*  Monthly  Manual — 

The  whole  of  the  first  series,  1865-70. 
New  series,  first  three  volumes,  1871-73. 
Pamphleteer,  The.     Vols,  xvi,  xxvii — xxix.     8vo.     1813-28. 
The  Times— For  the  years  1801,  1802. 

*  Foreign  and  colonial  AooietiM  mil  be  found  under  the  various  oonxitries 
or  posBcasioDs  to  which  they  belong. 

t  Foreign  periodicals  will  be  found  under  the  variouB  oountriea  in  which 
they  are  issued. 
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List  of  Dnpllcates  and  other  Books  for  Sale  or  Excbange. 

(a)  Foreign  Countries. 
Argentine  Republic — 

Estadistica  del  commercio  exterior  y  de  la  navegacion.     Anos 

1885, 1886, 1887.    8vo. 
Keport  on  the  Public  Debt,  Banking  Institutions,  and  Mint  of 

the  Argentine  Bepnblic.     Book  iv.     8vo.     1887. 
Btienos  Ay  res  {Province) — 

Eegistro  estadistico  de  la  Provincia.     Segunda  Epoca,  1880. 

Fol. 
Annnaire  Statistique   de  la  Province.     Ann6es  1881,  1882, 
1884,  and  1886.    La.  8vo. 
Buenos  Atees  (City).     Censo  Municipal,  1887.    2  vols.,  8vo. 

Austria-Hungary — 

Eisenbahnen.    Statistische  Nachrichten  liber  die,  1880  and  1883. 

Fol. 
Oesterr.  Statistisches  Handbucb.    Jahrgang  1886.     8vo. 
Statistisches  Jahrbuch.     Heft  3  and  4  of  1874,  Heft  1  and  9  of 

1876,  Heft  8  of  1879,  Heft  2  of  1880,  Heft  1  and  7  of  1881. 

8vo. 
Hungary.    Ungams  Waar^nverkebr  mit  Oesterreich,  &c.    Jahr- 
gang 1885.    Fol. 
Budapest — 

Bauthatigkeit  Budapests  in  1875-84.     1  vol.,  8vo. 

Bevolkemng.     Resultate  der  1886  durchgefuhrten  Conscrip- 
tion der.     8vo. 

Offentliche  Volksschulen  der  Hauptstadt,  1873-81.     2  vols., 
8vo. 

Sterblichkeit  der  Stadt  Budapest  in  1882-85.    8vo. 
Prague.     Statistisches  Handbdchlein  der  Hauptstadt,  1885  and 

1886.     8vo. 

Belgium — 

Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Belgique.     1876,  1877,  1879,  1882, 

1886,  and  1887.     8vo. 
Armee  Beige.     Statistique  m^dicale.     Annies  1885,  1886,  and 

1888.    8vo. 
Commission  Centrale  de  Statistique.    Bulletins.    Tomes  1  and  2, 

1843-44;  14,  1881;  15,  1883.    4to. 
Instruction  primaire.     Rapport  triennal,  1879,  1880,  and  1881. 

Fol. 
Industrie.      Bulletin    du   Mus6e   de   T.      24  vols   (unbound). 

1860-83.    La.  8vo. 
Industrie  en  Belgique  d'apr^s  le  Recensement  de  1880.    4to. 
Brussels.  Annuaire  Demographique  et  Tableaux  Statistiques  des 

Causes  des  Deces.     Annies  1878,  1882,  1884,  1885,  and  1887. 

8vo. 
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Bulgaria.    Commerce  de  la  Principaut^  aveo  les  Pays  Strangers 
pendant  1883.    La.  8vo. 

ChUe— 
Esiadistica  Commercial  de  la  Bepublica.    Anos  1887  and  1888. 

8ro. 
Sinopsis  Esiadistica  y  Gkografica  en  1885  and  1886.     8vo. 

China- 
Medical  Reports  for  half-years  ending  Sept.,  1886  ;  March  and 

Sept.,  1887.    4to. 
Returns  of  Trade  and  Trade  Reports  for  1887.    4to. 

Costa  Rica— 
Annario  EstadLstioo.    Ano  1887.    Fol. 
Esiadistica  del  Comercio  exterior.    Ano  1886. 

Denmark.    Statistiske  Meddelelser.    Bind  5  and  6,  1883.     8vo. 

Egypt— 

Budgets  Provisoires  dn   Ghnvernement.    Exercices  1884  and 

1886.    4to. 
Commerce  ext^rienr  de  I'Egypte.    Annees  1882,  1883,  and  1886. 

La.  8vo. 
R^forme  mon^taire  en  Egypte,  1885.    8ro. 

Prance^ 

Agricole,  Statistiqne,  Resultats  g^n^ranx  de  rEnqnSte  d^ennale 

de  1882.     La.  8vo. 
Annnaire  da  Bureau  des  Longitudes.    Ann6es  1818,  1820,  and 

1823.     12mo. 
Annuaire  Statistiqne.     Ann^e  1885.     8vo. 
Cabotage.      Tableau    general    des    mouvements   du   Cabotage. 

Annie  1880.     La.  4to. 
Commerce  de  la  France.     Tableau  general  du.     Annee  1887. 

La.  4to. 
Enseignement   Primaire.     Statistiqne   de,      1876-77;   tomes  2, 

1880;  3,1881-82;  4,1886-87.    4to.^  ^ 
Justice  civile  et  commerciale.    Administration  de  la.    Annees 

1872  and  1873.    4to. 
Justice  criminelle.     Administration  de  la.    Ann^s   1872  and 

1873.    4to. 
Paris.     Annuaire   Statistiqne  de  la  Ville.     Annies   1885-87. 

La.  8vo. 

Annuaire  de  TEconomie  Politique,  Ac,  1881.     12mo. 

Revue  des  deux  Mondes.     70  vols,  (bound).     1849-62.     8vo. 

Revue  Geographique  Internationale.     1879-93.    4to. 

Germany — 

Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs.     Old  Series.    Bande  51,  54,  57. 

New  Series.     Bande  13—16,  22,  28,  29,  and  33.     4to. 
Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fur  das  Deutsche  Reich,  Jahre  1885-88. 
8vo. 
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Germany— CW(2. 

Oldenbubq.    Statistiscbe  NadLrichten  liber  das  Grossberzogtlitim 

Oldenburg.    Heft  20, 1886.    4to. 
Prussia — 

PrensBiscbe  Statistik.   Hefte  77  (Part  2),  78, 80,  and  101.   Fol. 

Zeitschrift  des  K.  Preuss.  Statistischen  Bnreans.     Hefte  1 — 4 

of  1872;  1—4  of  1884;  1—3  of  1886;  1—2  of  1886.     Fol. 

Saxony.     Zeitschrift  des  K.  Sachsischen  Statistischen  Bureaus . 

Hefte  1—4  of  1884;  1—4  of  1885;  1—2  and  Supplement  of 

1886.    4to. 
Berlin — 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  der  Stadt.    Jahre  1878,  1879,  1882, 
and  1885.    8vo. 

Die  Berliner  Volkszahlung  von  1880.    Hefte  1—3.    4to. 
Hamburg.    Hamburg*s  Handel  und  Schiffahrt,  1872-73, 1875-81, 

1883-92.    La.  4to. 

Greece — 

Conunerce  de  la  Gr^ce  avec  les  Pays  Etrangers  pendant  1887 

et  1888.    La.  8vo. 
MouYement  de  la  Population,  1865-69.    La.  8to. 

Guatemala.    Informe  de  la  Direccion  General  de  Estadistica. 
1882-87.    8vo. 

Italy— 

Annali  di  Statistica.     Serie  2%  Vols.  1—25.     Serie  S\  Vols. 

1—14.     Serie  4»,  Parts  1—3.     1878-84.    8vo. 
Annali  del  Ministero  di  Agriooltura,  Industria,  Ac,    Nos.  70,  79, 

83,  88,  100,  and  103.    1874-.    8vo. 
Annuario  Statistico  Italiano.     1878,  1884,  1886,  and  1887-88. 

8vo. 
Istruzione  elementare.     Statistica  dell,  1881-86.    8vo. 
Popolazione.    Movimento  dello  Stato  civile.    1872, 1874-83.    8vo. 
Popolazione.     Censimento  della.     1871,  vol.  i ;  1881.     8vo. 

Archivio  de  Statistica.     Fasc.   1  and  2  of  1876;   1  and  2  of 

1877;  4  of  1878.    8vo. 
Rivista  Europea.    Vol.  xLv,  Fasc.  2.     1879.    8vo. 

Netherlands — 
Annuaire  Statistique  des  Pays-Bas.    Nos.  5,  1885;   7,  1887; 

8,  1888.    8vo. 
Staatkundig  en   Staathuishoudkundig  Jaarboekje.     1862  and 

1884.     12mo. 

Boumania— 

Statistica  Judiciara.     1882, 1883-85.    4to. 

Tablou  general  indicand  Gomerciul  Bomaniei,  1883,  1886.     4to. 

BoBsia— 

Agriculture.    B^colte  de  1885  dans  la  Bussie  d'Europe.     8vo. 
Statistical  Ghronicle  of  Bussian  Empire.    (In  Russian.)    Series  3. 
Vols.  8, 10,  and  15, 1886.    La.  8vo. 
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Spain — 

Estadistica  General  del  Gomercio  Exterior  de  Espana,  18^7.    4to. 

Estadistica  Mineral  de  Espana.    Ano  18S4.     4to. 

Besumen  general  de  las  invasiones  y  defunciones  por  causa  de 

Colera  durante  1885.     4to. 
Besena  Geograficia  7  Estadistica  de  Espana,  1888.     (2  copies.) 

4to. 

Sweden  and  Norway — 

Sweden.     Bidrag  till  Sveriges  Offieiela  Statistih,    4to. —  | 

A.  Befolkningsstatistik,  1869, 1870,  1875,  and  1880. 

B.  Battsvasendet  1857  and  1858. 

D.  Fabriker  och  Manufakturer,  1849. 

E.  Inrikes  Handel  och  Sjofart,  1884. 

F.  Utrikes  Handel  och  Sjofart,  1849. 

G.  Fingv&rden,  1877,  1878,  1880,  1882,  and  1883. 

H.  K.M.  Befallningshaf vandes,  Ac,  1870-80.     (1  vol.) 
Norway — 

Statistiske  Tabeller  for  K.  Norges.     1855. 
Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Nory^ge,  1888.     8vo. 

Switzerland— 

Statistique  du  Commerce  de  la  Suisse  avec  TEtranger,  1886  and 

1887.     Fol. 
Journal  do  Statistique  Suisse.     Invr.  1 — 4,  1888.     4to. 

United  States— 

Agriculture.    Beports  of  Commissioner  of,  1862-64,  1868,  1870, 

1871,  1873, 1875,  1883,  1888.    8vo. 
Census  of  1860.     Preliminary  Beport. 

Census  of  1870.     Beport  on  Agriculture,  and  Compendium. 
Census  of  1880.     Compendium.     2  vols.     8vo. 
Commerce  and  Navigation.    Annual  Beports  on,   1880,  1882, 

1886.     8vo. 
Education.     Beport  of  Commissioner  of,  1870-72,  1876,  1878, 

1879,1881-86.    8vo. 
Finance.     Beports  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  1886-89. 

8vo. 
Finance.    Beports  of  Secretary  of  Treasury,  1866,  1867,  1880, 

1888,1889.    8vo. 
Labor.     1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Beports  of  the   Commissioner  of, 

1886-87.    8vo. 
Mining  Besources  of  the  United  States,  1889-90.     8vo. 
Statistical  Abstract,  1880  and  1885.     8vo. 
Indiana.     2nd  Biennial  Beport  of  Department  of  Statistics  for 

1887-88.    8vo. 
Massachusetba — 

Census  of  1885.     2  vols.    8vo. 

Labour.     Beport  of  Bureau  of  Statistics  of,  for  1888.     8vo. 

Manufactures.    Annual  Statistics  of,  1886-88.     8vo. 
Tennsyloania — 

Fire  and  Marine  Insurance.     16th  Beport  on,  1888.     8vo. 

Internal  Affairs.     Annual  Beport  of  Secretary  of.     Part  3, 
1887.     8vo. 
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United  States— Con/cZ. 

American  Almanac  for  1889.     8vo. 
Political  Science  Quarterly  for  December,  1887.     8vo. 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  for  October,  1887,  and  January, 
1888.    8vo. 

Uniguay— 

Anuario  Estadistico.     Anos  1884  and  1885.     La.  8vo. 
Comercio  Exterior  y  Movimiento  de  Navegacion,  1888.     8vo. 
The  Uruguay  Republic.     Territory  and  Conditions,  1888.     8vo. 

Venezuela.    Statistical  Annuary,  1887.    Fol. 

International — 

Stat.  Intemat.     Navigation  Maritime.    No.  3,  1887.     4to. 
Peace  Congress,  London,  1843.     Proceedings.     8vo.     1843. 


(b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions. 

India- 
Meteorological  Observations,  1860-64.    20  vols.,  4to. 
Prices  and  Wages  in  India.     Parts  1,  2,  and  3.     1861-85. 
Trade  and  Navigation.     Annual  Statement  of,  for  1886.     Fol. 
Calcutta.    Census  of  1881. 

Indian  Journal    of    Medical    and    Physical   Science,   1836-42. 

6  vols.,  8vo. 
India  Review,  1836-39.     5  vols.,  8vo. 

Canada — 

Census  of  1880-81.    Vols.  1  and  3.    8vo. 

Criminal  Statistics,  1880,  1881,  1884-87.    8vo. 

Inland  Revenue.     Reports  on,  1878,  1881-87.     8vo. 

Mortuary  Statistics,  1883,  1884,  1887.    8vo. 

Trade  and  Navigation.    Annual  Returns  for  1878, 1881-88.    8vo- 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Statistical  Register  for  1886-88.    Fol. 

Ceylon.     Census  of  1891.     3  vols.,  fol. 

Jamaica.    Handbook  for  1888-89.    8vo. 

New  South  Wales — 
Census  of  1881.     Pol. 

Statistical  Register,  1876-79,  1884,  and  1886.    Fol. 
Vital  Statistics.    Annual  Reports  on,  1875-82.    Fol. 

New  Zealand— 

Census  of  1886.    Fol. 

Handbook  of  New  Zealand,  1883.     8vo. 

Statistics  of  the  Colony,  1886-88.    Fol. 
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Queensland— 

Censas  of  1886.     Fol. 

Statistics  of  the  Colony  for  1887.    Fol. 

Vital  Statistics.    Annual  Reports  on,  for  1886  and  1887.     Fol. 

Tasmania.    Statistics  of  the  Colony,  1885  and  1887.    Fol. 

Victoria- 
Censuses  of  1871  and  1881.     Fol. 
Handbook  of  the  Colony,  1884.     8vo. 
Victorian  Year- Book  for  1874-92.     8vo. 


(c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  Divisiozm. 
United  Kingdom- 
Army  Medical  Department.    Reports.    Vols.  16, 1874 ;  17, 1875 ; 

22,  1880.    8vo. 
Depreciation  of  Silver.    Report  of  Select  Committee  (338),  1876. 
Mineral  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1881, 1882,  1885, 

and  1887.     Fol. 
Miscellaneous  Statistics.    Parts   2,   1859;  6,   1866;   9,   1875; 

10,  1879.    Fol. 
National  Provident  Insurance.      Report  of   Select   Committee 

(257),  1887.    Fol. 
Trade  of  United  Eangdom.     Annual  Statements  for  1873-76, 

1878-81.    Fol. 

England  and  Wales — 

Census  of  1871.    Vols.  1—3.    Fol. 

Judicial  Statistics  for  1864-69,  1871,  1873-86.    4to. 

Ireland.    Judicial  Statistics  for  1868,  1870,  1871, 1873,  1875-76. 
4to. 

Scotland.    Judicial  Statistics.     1st,  13th,  16th,  and  17th  Reports 

on,  1868-84.    4to. 


(d)  Authors,  &c. 

Atkinson  (Edward).     Collection  of  the  Revenue.     8vo.     1867. 
Balbi  (Adrign).     Essai  statistique  sur  le  royaumd  de  Portugal. 

8vo.     Paris,  1822. 
BrachelU  (Hugo  F.)— 

Statistische  Skizze  der  Oesterr.-Ungarn.  Monarchie.     Anfl.  10. 
8vo.     1855. 

Statistische    Skizzen    der   Europaischen  und  AmerikaniBclien 
Staaten.    Abtheilung  1  and  2.     8vo.     1887. 
Ellison  (Thomas).     Handbook  of  the  Cotton  Trade.     8vo.     1858. 
Fleming   (Willum).     Index  to  our  Railway  System.     Second 

number.     8vo. 
Gibson  (G.  R.).     The  Stock  Exchanges  of   London,  Paris,  and 

New  York.     8vo.     1889. 
Goldsmith  (Lewis).     Statistics  of  France.     8vo.    1832. 
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Howell  (Geobge).     Handy  Book  of  the  Labour  Laws.    8vo.    1880. 
Johnson  (Geobge).    Johnson's  Graphic  Statistics.    Diagrams,  8vo. 

1888. 
KiTTS  (E.  J.).     Compendium  of  the  Castes  and  Tribes  found  in 

India.     FoL     1885. 
MoRSBLLi  (E.).     Critica  e  Riforma  del  Metodo  in  Antropologia. 

8vo.     1880. 
Neckee  (M.).     Administration  des  Finances  de  la  France.     Tomes 

land  8.    8vo.     1784. 
NoBMAN  (George  W.).     On  the  pressure  of  Taxation  in  this  and 

other  Countries.     4th  edit.     8vo.     1864. 
Salt  (S.).     Railway  and  Commercial  Information.     12mo.     1850. 
Smith  (John).     Chronicon  Rusticum-Commerciale,  or  Memoirs  of 

Wool.    Vol.2.    8vo.     1747. 


(e)  Societies,  &c.  (British). 
British  Iron  Trade  Association.     Annual  Reports  for  1881,  1882, 

and  1885.     8vo. 
Cobden  Club.     Systems  of  Land  Tenure.     2nd  edit.     8vo.     1870. 
Index  Society.     Publications  for  1878-90.     17  vols.,  sm.  4to. 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute.     Journal,  1879.     8vo. 
King's  College  Calendars  for  1875-85.     10  vols.,  12mo. 
University  College  Calendars  for  1858-92.     23  vols.,  8vo. 


(f)  Periodicals  (British). 
AthensBum,  The,  for  1835-89.     (Bound),  4to. 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  Gki^ette  for  1858-59.    3  vols,  (bound), 

fol. 
Financial  Reform  Almanack  for  1870, 1871, 1879, 1880,  1882.    8vo. 
Foreign  Office  Lists  for  1875-92.     8vo. 

Foreign  Quarterly  Review  for  1827-45.     35  vols,  (bound),  8vo. 
Nature  for  1867-92.     25  vols,  (unbound),  la.  8vo. 
Post  Magazine  Almanack  for  1854,  1861,  1879.     8vo. 
Sanitary  Record  for  1879-92.     14  vols  (unbound),  4to. 
Saturday  Review  for  1856-80.     42  vols,  (bound),  fol. 
War  Office  Lists  for  1874-92.     8vo. 
Whitaker's  Almauac  for  1872,  1873,  1875.     8vo. 
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ERRATA. 


Paet  II. 

Page  341,  lines  4-7.  This  sentence  is  only  true  of  a  simple 
machine;  by  means  of  relays,  other  combinations  caji  be 
worked  ont.     See  Journal^  Part  IV,  p.  678. 

Table  A,  facing  p.  858  ;  Victoria,  cols.  16  and  17,  for  —  read  x 

„  „  „        Gold  Coast,  col.  3,  for  —  read  * 

„  „  „       Mauritius,        „        „     *      „     — 

Page  371,  Table  I,  China,  years  1876-80,  for  —  read  incladed  in 
various. 

Part  III. 
Page  522,  line  7,  for  Table  11,  read  Table  12. 


NOTICE. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood, that,  while  they  consider  it  their  duty  to  adopt  every  means 
within  their  power  to  test  the  facts  inserted  in  this  Journal^  they 
do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  their  accuracy,  whicli  must 
rest  apon  the  authority  of  the  several  Contributors. 
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ROTAL    STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 

No.  9,  Adelphi  Tbbraob,  Staai^d,  W.C,  Lokdok. 


NOTICES    TO    FELLOWS. 

December^  1894. 

The  Council  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Fellows  to  the  fact 
that  notwithstanding  the  change  in  the  name  of  the  Society  by 
the  addition  of  the  word  '*  Royal,"  they  are  still,  in  using  letters 
after  their  names,  signifying  the  membership  of  the  Society,  only 
entitled  under  Eule  6,  to  use  the  letters  F.S^. 


Annual  Subscriptions  are  due  in  advance,  on  the  1st  of  January  in 
each  year.  A  Form  for  authorising  a  Banker  or  Agent  to  pay  the 
Subscription  Annually  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
on  application.  When  convenient,  this  mode  of  payment  is  recom- 
mended. Drafts  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order  of  "The 
Royal  Statistical  Society,"  and  crossed  "  Messrs.  Drmnmond  and  Co" 

To  be  included  in  the  Ballot  at  any  particular  Monthly  Meeting,  the 
Nomination  Papers  of  Candidates  for  PeUowship,  must  be  lodged  at 
the  Office  of  the  Society,  at  least  six  days  before  the  date  of  such 
Meeting.  

Fellows  who  may  desire  to  receive  Special  and  Separate  Notices  of 
each  Paper  to  be  read  before  the  Society  at  the  Monthly  Meetings, 
should  indicate  their  wishes  to  tbe  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  Monthly  Meetings  of  the  Society  will,  during  the  Session 
1894-95,  be  held  in  the  afternoon  at  4.45  p.m.,  instead  of  at 
7.45  P.M. 

Tea  and  coffee  will  be  served  at  4.30  p.m^  instead  of  after  the 
Meeting. 

On  such  days  the  Office,  Library  and  Reading  Room  of  the 
Society  (9,  Adelphi  Terrace)  will  be  closed  at  4  p.m. 

The  Library  and  the  Reading  Room  are  open  daily  for  the  use  of 
Fellows  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  excepting  on  Saturdays,  when  they 
are  closed  at  2  p.m.  The  Society's  Rooms  are  entirely  closed  during 
the  month  of  September,  but  books  required  by  Fellows  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Library  on  application. 

Fellows  borrowing  books  from  the  Library  are  requested  to  be 
good  enough  to  return  them  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  but 
without  fail  at  the  expiration  of  a  month,  and  without  waiting  for 
them  to  be  recalled.    (See  p.  71.) 

Fellows  changing  their  Addresses  are  requested  to  notify  the 
same  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  so  that  delay  in  forwarding  com- 
munications, or  the  Joumalj  may  be  avoided. 

Br  Order  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
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The  dates  of  the  Monthly  Meetings  of  the  Society,  at  which  Papers  are  read  and 
discussed,  ar«  marked  in  the  Calendar  above  by  Black  Figures. 
TAe  Chtur  will  be  taken  at  4.46  /.  w.,  precisely. 

These  Meetings  are  held,  by  permission  of  the  Committee  of  Coimcil  on 
Education,  in  The  Lectture  Theatre  of  the  MtiBenm  of  Practical  Oeology, 
28,  JermyiL  Street,  S.W. 

THE  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING 

Will  be  held  on  the  25TH    Tune,   1895,  AT  ^A>fcfi\Tr> 
At    9,    ADELPHI    TERRACE/^"^y^^^§^^ 
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l^rogramme  of  tt)t  Sbtsmlon   1894-95. 
MONTHLY  MEETINGS 

ABS    HBtB    OK    THB 

Third  Tdeshay  in  the  Moi^ths  of  November— June 
(except  April), 

In  tbe  LECTDBE  THEATRE  of  tbe  lUSEDH  OF  PRACTICAL  GEOLOGY, 

28,  JERMVN  STREET,  S.W.|  at  4.46  p.m« 


Tuesday,  Nov.  20 

„        Dec.  18 

„        Jan.  15 

„        Feb.  19 


Tuesday,  March  19 
„  April  23 
„  May  21 
,.        June     18 


The  following  Papers  have  been  read  {Dec.,  1894) : — 

The  President's  Inaugural  Address  on  "  The  Relations  between 
Morals,  Economics,  and  Statistics."  By  the  Right  Hon, 
Lord  Farker.    (Delivered  20th  November.^ 

"The  Eleventh  United  States  Census."  By  tne  Hon.  Robert 
P.  Porter  (Superintendent  of  the  Census  J,  and  Description 
of  the  Hollerith  Electrical  Counting  Macnine.  By  Dr.  H'. 
Hollerith,  Washington,  D.C,  U.SJl.  (Read  at  a  Special 
Meeting  the  4th  December.) 

*' Alien  Immigration."  By  Geoffrey  Drage,  M.A.  (Read 
18th  December.) 

The  following  Papers  have  been  offered;  and  from 
these  and  from  others  that  may  yet  be  offered,  a  selec-. 
Hon  will  be  made  by  the  Council : — 

"  Changes  in  Average  Wages  in  Great  Britain  since  1860."    By 

A.  L.  BowLEY,  B.A. 
*' Progress  of  Friendly  Societies  and  similar  Institutions  during 

the  Ten  Years  1884-94.''    By  E.  W.  Brabrook,  P.S.A. 
"  An  Inquiry  into  the  Supply  of  Wheat."    By  R.  F.  Crawford. 
**  Recent  Changes  in  the  Distribution  of  Wealth  in  England." 

By  Benjamin  Kidd. 
"  The  Agricultural  Depression  and  the  Oxford  Colleges."    By 

L.  L.  Price,  M.A. 
"  Municipal  Finance,  or  Local  Taxation  and  Local  Expenditure, 

as  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  City  of  Birmingham."    By 

E.  Orford  Smith,  Town  Clerk  of  Birmingham. 
«*  Some  Illustrations  of  Friendly  Society  Finance  "    By  Rev.  J. 

Frome  Wilkinson,  M.A. 
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ROYAL    STATISTICAL    SOCIETY 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  ITS  OBJECTS. 


The  Bayal  Statistical  Society  was  founded,  in  pursnanoe  of  a 
recommendation  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1834;  its  objects  bein^,  the  careful 
collection,  arrangement,  discussion  and  publication,  of  facts  bearing 
on  and  illustrating  the  complex  relations  of  modem  society  in  its 
social,  economical,  and  political  aspects,— «8peciall3'^  facts  which  can 
be  stated  numerically  and  arranged  in  tables ; — ^and  also,  to  form  a 
Statistical  Library  as  rapidly  as  its  funds  would  permit. 

The  Society  from  its  inception  has  steadily  progressed.  It  now 
possesses  a  valuable  Library  of  about  30,000  volumes,  and  a 
Reading  Room.  Monthly  meetings  are  held  from  November 
to  June,  which  are  well  attended,  and  cultivate  among  its 
Fellows  an  active  spirit  of  investigation ;  the  Papers  read  before  the 
Society  are,  with  an  abstract  of  the  discussions  thereon,  published 
in  its  Journal^  which  now  consists  of  fifty-seven  annual  volumes,  and 
forms  of  itself  a  valuable  library  of  reference. 

The  Society  kas  originated  and  statistically  conducted  many 
special  inquiries  on  subjects  of  economic  or  social  interest,  of  which 
the  results  have  been  published  in  the  Journal^  or  issued  separately. 

To  enable  the  Society  to  extend  its  sphere  of  useful  activity,  and 
accomplish  in  -a  yet  greater  degree  the  various  ends  indicated,  an 
incpease  iu  its  numbers  and  revenue  is  desirable.  With  the  desired 
increase  in  the  number  of  Fellows,  the  Society  will  be  enabled  to 
publish  standaid  works  on  Economic  Science  and  Statistics, 
especially  such  as  are  out  of  print  or  scarce,  and  also  greatly  extend 
its  ccfllection  of  Foreign  works.  Such  a  well-arranged  Library  for 
reference,  as  would  result,  does  not  at  present  exist  in  England,  and 
is  obviously  a  great  desideratum. 

The  Society  is  cosmopolitan,  and  consists  of  Fellows  and 
Honorary  Fellows,  forming  together  a  body,  at  the  present  time, 
of  over  one  thousand  Members. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Society  is  Two  Guineas^  and 
at  present  there  is  no  entrance  fee.  Fellows  may,  on  joining  the 
Society,  or  afterwards,  compound  for  all  future  Annual  Subscriptions 
by  a  payment  of  Twenty  Guineas. 

The  Fellows  of  the  Society  receive  gratuitously  a  copy  of  each 
part  of  the  Journal  as  published  Jtiuarierly,  and  have  the  privilege 
of  purchasing  back  numbers  ^t  a  reduced  rate.  The  Library 
(reference  and  circulating),  and  the  Reading  Bx)om,  are  open  da'dy, 
for  the  coDii^enience  of  Members. 


Nomination  Forms  and  any  further  information  vnW  be  fur- 
nished, on  application  to  the  Assistant  Secretary ^  9,  Adelphi  Tenxux^ 
Strand,  WC\  London. 
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ROYAL  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 

LIST    OF    THE    SOCIETY'S    PUBLICATIONS. 


Note, — Sets— or  Copies  of  any  number— of  the  Journal^  or  of 
the  other  Publications  of  the  Society  (if  not  out  of  print),  can  be 
obtained  of  the  publisher,  E.  Stanford,  26  and  27,  Cockspur  Street, 
Charing  Cross,  London,  S.W.,  or  through  any  bookseller. 


Proceedings — 

308  pp.     1  vol.    8vo.    1834-37  ^ 

Transactions — 

Vol.  1,  parti.    148  pp.    4to.    1837  

Journal  (published  quarterly) — 

Vols.  1—57.    8vo.    1838-94 

General  Analytical  Index  to  Vols.  1 — 50  of  the 
Journal  (1838-87).    In  4  part-s.    8vo.— 

(i)  For  the  First  Fifteen  Volumes  (1838-52) 

(ii)  For  the  Ten  Volumes  (1853-62) 

(iii)  For  the  Ten  Volumes  (1863-72) 

(iv)  For  the  Fifteen  Volumes  (1873-87) 

First  Keport  of  a  Committee  on  Beneficent  In- 
stitutions.    I.  The  Medical  Charities  of  the 

Metropolis.    68  pp.    8vo.    1857 

Catalogue  of  the  Library — 

iv  -h  142  pp.    8vo.     1859 

Statistics  of  the  Farm  School  System  of  thei 
Continent  (reprinted  from  the  Journal^  with  a  > 

Preface  and  Notes).    63  pp.    8vo.    1878 J 

Catalogue  of  the  Library  (New) —  1 

iv -1-573  pp.    Cloth,  super  royal  8vo.    1884/ 

Index  to  the  Catalogue  of  1884 —  I 

i  -h  372  pp.   Cloth,  super  royal  8vo.    1886  / 

Jubilee  Volume — 

XV  -h  372  pp.    Cloth,  8vo.    1885 , 

List  of  Fellows,  Rules  and  Bye-Laws,  Regu- 
lations of  the  Library,  and  Outline  of  the 
Objects  of  the  Society,  &c. 

Corrected  annually  to  31st  December.    8vo. 


Price. 


(Out  of  print) 


ba.  each  part* 


>>S«.6dL each  part 


28.  M. 


(Out  of  print) 


U. 


109. 

10«. 
lOa.  Sd. 

Issued 
giatuitously 


Price  of  back  Nvmbers  of  the  Journal,  ^c,  to  Fellows  only. 

Fellows  only,  can  obtain  sets— or  single  copies  of  any  number — of 
the  Journal,  or  copies  of  the  other  Publications,  at  the  Society's 
Rooms,  9,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  W.C. 

By  different  resolutions  of  the  Council,  the  prices  charged  to 
Members  are  as  follows :— (a.)  back  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Society,  three-fifths  of  the  publishing  price;  (b.)  each  part  of  the 
General  Index  to  the  Journal,  28.  Qd. ;  (c.)  the  Jubilee  Volume,  5a. 

KoTX. — One  or  two  uumben  of  the  Journal  are  now  out  of  print. 
*  Before  1870  the  price  raried. 
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CONTENTS  OF  VOL.  LVII 

OT  THE 

Royal  Statistical  Society's  Journal 

For  the  Yeaji  1894. 

Part  1— March,  1894.  PAGB 

"The  Perils  and  Protection  of  Infant  Life."    By  Huan  R.  Jo3Tbs, 
M.A.,  M.D.,  D.P,H.,  Cantab.,  B.Sc,  Lond.,  Honorary  Assistant 
Surgeon  to  the  Infirmary  for  Children,  Lecturer  on  Bacteriology, 

Royal  Southern  Hospital,  Liverpool  1 —  93 

Discussion  on  Dr.  Jones's  Paper 99 — lOS 

''Ocean  Highways :  their  bearing  on  the  Food  and  Wages  of  Great 

Britain.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Lobd  Gboboe  Haiciltok,  M.P.  104 — 127 

Discussion  on  Lord  George  Hamilton's  Paper  128 — 136 

"Ocean    Highways:    approaches    to    the    United    Kingdom."    By 

SiE  Rawson  W.  Rawson,  K.O.M.G.,  C.B 136—148 

MisceUanea 149—211 

Periodical  Returns 212 — 234 

Part  II— J«»e,  1894. 
"  Statistics  of  Pauperism  in  Old  Age."    By  Charles  Booth,  Esq..  .   235 — 245 

Discussion  on  Mr.  Booth's  Paper 246—253 

"  Conditions  and  Prospects  of  Popular  Education  in  India."    By 

J.  A.  Baikes,  Esq.,  C.S.I ^ , 254—290 

Discussion  on  Mr.  Baines's  Paper  291 — ^297 

*'  Modes  of  Census-Taking  in  the  British  Dominions."     By  Regihald 

H.  Hooees,  Esq.,  M.A.  (Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Society) 298 — 358 

Discussion  on  Mr.  Hooker's  Paper 359 — 368 

Miscellanea 369 — 436 

Part  111— Septembery  1894. 

Report  of  the  Council  for  the  Financial  Year  ended  31st  December, 

1893,   and    for   the    Sessional  Year  ending   26th   June,  1894, 

presented  at  the  Sixtieth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal 

Statistical  Society,   held  at   the    Society's   Rooms,   9,  Adelphi 

Terrace,  Strand,  London,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1894   437 — 449 

Proceedings  of  the  Sixtieth  Annual  General  Meeting  450,   451 

*' Statistics  of  Litigation  in   England  and  Wales  since  1859."    By 

John  Maodonell,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  a  Master  of  the  Sui)reme  Court  452 — 519 

Discussion  on  Mr.  Macdonell's  Paper 519 — 523 

"  A  Comparison  of  the  Growth  of  Wealth  in  France  and  England,  also 
of  their  Economic  Conditions,  specially  with  reference  to  their 
Agricultural  Systems,  and  their  position  in  case  of  War."    By 

William  J.Habeis,  Esq 624 — 555 

Discussion  on  Mr.  Harris's  Paper  ^ 556—562 

Miscellanea : 563 — 594 

Part  TY— December,  1894. 

"  The  Relations  between  Morals,  Economics,  and  Statistics."  Inaugural 

Address  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lobd  Fabbeii,  President  of  the  Royal 

Statistical  S'ociety.     Session  1894-95.    Delivered 20th  Nov.,  1894  595—610 

Address  to  the  Economic  Science  and  Statistics  Section  of  the  British 

Association,    held    at    Oxford,    1894.    By    Pbofessob    C.    F. 

Bastablb,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Section    611 — 642 

"  On  the  Relation  between  Wages  and  the  Numbers  Employed  in  the 
Coal  Mining  Industry."     By    R,   H.    Hookeb,    M.A.     [Read 

before  Section  F  of  the  British  Association,  Oxford,  1894] 627—642 

"The    Eleventh    United    States    Census."    By    Hon.    Robebt    P. 

PoBTEB  (Superintendent  of  the  Eleventh  Census)  643 — 677 

"  The  Electrical  Tabulating  Machine.'^    Bj  Db.  Hbbman  Hollbbith  6*78 — 682 

Discussions  on  Mr.  Porter's  and  Dr.  Hollerith's  Papers 682 — 689 

Miscellanea : ^ 690 — ^748 

Annual  Index  to  vol.  Ivii  (1894). 

Appendix :  List  of  Members,  Bye-Laws,  &c.  {^  ] 
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OF  THE   SOCIETT. 

His  Royal  Highness  The  Prince  Consort,  K.G.,..«..  1840-61 

The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  F.R.S 1834-86 

Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S 1836-38 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  F.R.S 1838-40 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Visconnt  Sandon,  M.P 1840-42 

(afterwards  Earl  of  ,Harrowby.) 

The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  K.6.,  F.R.S. .  1842-43 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Viscount  Ashley,  M.P 1843-45 

(afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.) 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Monteagle 1845-47 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  F.R.S 1847-49 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Harrowby   1849-51 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Overstone  1851-53 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  K.G.,  F.R.S 1853-55 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  K.G.,  D.C.L 1855-57 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Stanley,  M.P 1857-59 

(afterwards  Earl  of  Derby.) 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  John  Russell,  M.P.,  F.RS 1859-61 

(afterwards  Earl  Russell.) 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  S.  Pakmgton,  Bart.,  M.P.,  G.C;B.  . .  1861-63 

(afterwards  Lord  Hampton.) 

Colonel  W.  H.  Sykes,  M.P.,  F.R.S '. 1863-65 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Houghton,  D.C.L.,  F.RS. 1865-67 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  D.C.L 1867-69 

W.  Newmarch,  F.R.S.,  Corr.  Mem.  Inst,  of  France 1869-71 

William  Farr,  M.D.,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S 1871-73 

WiUiam  A.  Guy,  M.B.,  F.R.S 1873-75 

James  Heywood,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S 1875-77 

The  Right  Hon.  George  Shaw  Lefevre,  M.P 1877-79 

Thomas  Brassey,  M.P 1879-80 

(now  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B.) 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Caird,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S 1880-82 

Robert  Giffeii,  C.B.,  LL.D„  F.R.S 1882-84 

Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B 1884-86 

The  Right  Hon.  George  Joachim  Goschen,M.P.,  LLJ).,  F.R.S  1 886-88 

T.  Graham  Balfour,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P 1888-90 

Frederic  J.  Mouat,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.S 1890-92 

Charles  Booth 1892-94 
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LIST  OF  FELLOW& 


X%o»6  marked  tku$  *  Aove  eompomUitd  fur  their  Anmuai  SmhteripihmM, 
The  names  qfMembere  qf  Council  mre  printed  in  Small  Cafiyala. 


Tear  of 

JBlrctlon 

1888 
1888 
1869 
1892 
1879 
1894 
1891 
1890 
1884 
1886 
1876 
1885 
1879 
1876 
1887 
1889 
1876 


Ackland,  Thomas  O^  F.I.  A., 

St,  Mildred^ 9  Howe,  Foultry,  E.O. 
Adaod,  The  Right  Hon.  Arthur  Herbert  Dyke,  M.A-,  M.P., 

28,  Cheyne-walk,  Chelsea,  S.  \V. 
Acland,  The  Jit.  Hon.  Sir  Thomaa  Dyke,  Bart.,  F.E.G.8., 

Killertony  Exeter, 
Acworth,  William  M.,  M.A., 

47,  SU  George' 8'Square^  S.  W, 
Adam,  Kobert  (City  Chamberlain^ 

City  Chambere,  Edinburgh, 
Adams,  Charles  Edward,  B.Sc,  A.I. A., 

Canterbury  College^  School  of  Agriculture^  lincoln^  IT^Z, 
AddingtoD,  Right  Hod.  Lord, 

24,  JPrinces^gate,  S.  W. 
Adler,  Marcus  JN'athan,  M.A.,  F.I. A., 

1,  Bartholomew-lane,  E.C.,  and  22,  Craven-hiUj  W, 
Agius,  Edward  Tancred, 

52,  Belaize-park-gardens,  N,  W. 
Ailesbury,  The  Most  Hon.  The  Marquess  of, 

S6,  Eaton-place,  S,W. 
Aitchison,  William  John, 

2,  Frincesstreety  E.G. 
Aitken,  Thomas, 

132,  West  Eegent-etreet,  Olaegow. 
Akers-Douglas,  The  Right  Hon.  Aretas,  M.P.,  J.P., 

Chilston  Park,  Maidstone,  jBmU. 
Aldwinckle,  Thomas  Williams, 

1,  Victoria-street,  S,  W, 
AUard,  Alphonse, 

52,  Avenue  Louise,  Brussels^  Belgium, 
Allen,  Frank,  J. P., 

Guildford'terrace,  offHill-st.,  Thomdon,  Wellington,  NJ^ 
Allen,  John  T.  R., 

41,  Norjolk^guare^  Brighton. 
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Blflction. 

1877 


1893 
1889 
1886 
1890 
1871 
1890 
1884 
1872 
1892 
1888 
1888 
1891 
1888 
1893 
1871 
1892 
1893 


1872 
1890 
1872 


LIST  OF  FELLOWS.  H 


A-llen,  Josepb, 

18,  Crosaley-Btreet,  Ealifaxy  TorJaihire. 
ADderaon,  Herbert  William, 

Hailing^  Kent. 
AadersoQ,  John  Andrew  (Alderman), 

Favershaniy  Kent 
Audras,  Henry  WaiBin^ham,  F.I.A., 

2b,  Fall  Mall,  S.W 
•Andrews,  Henry, 

18,  Essex'Streety  Strand,  W.C. 
Angus,  B.  B., 

Montreal,  Canada. 
Ann,  Alfred  B.,  P.  B.G.S., 

The  Oaks,  Snaresbrook^  Essex. 
Anning,  Edward  James, 

78,  Cheapside,  E.G. 
♦Archibald,  William  Frederick  A.,  M.A., 

4,  Brick-court,  Temple^  E.G. 
Argyle,  Jesse, 

74,  Lordship-road,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 
Aech,  William, 

4,  Albert  Mansions,  118,  Victoria-street,  S.W. 
Aschenheim,  Gustav, 

27,  Mincing-lane^  E.G. 
Ashman,  Bev.  Joseph  Williams,  M.A.,  M.D., 

JNatianal  Club,  1,  Whitehall-gardens,  8.  W. 
Atkinson,  Charles, 

Benhilton,  St,  Saviour* s^oad,  Croydon. 
Atkinson,  Frederick  J. 

11,  Muir-road^  Allahabad,  India. 
Atkinson,  Qeorge  W., 

1,  Begent-street,  Bamshy. 
Atkinson,  Kobert  Hope, 

Equitable  Life  Ass.  Soc.  of  United  States,  Sydney,  N.S.  W. 
Ayes,  Ernest,  M.A., 

Toynbee  Hall,  28,  Commercial-street,  E. 


•Babbage,  Major- General  Henry  Prevost, 

May  field,  Lansdown-place,  Cheltenham. 
Back,  Frederick, 

Hobart,  Tasmania. 

♦Backhouse,  Edmund, 

Bank,  Darlington.] 
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YMTOfl 

Bleetlon. 


1892     Bacon,  George  Wasbington,  F.E.a.S., 

127,  Strand,  W.a 
1879     Baden-Powell,  Sir  George,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P., 

114,  Eaton-square^  S.W, 
1856     Ballet,  Abthub  Hutchebow,  F.I.A., 

7,  Boyal  Exchange^  E.G. 
1890     Bain,  William  Whyte, 

23,  Castlereagh'Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
1881     Balnea,  Jervoise  Athelstane,  C.S.I.,  LC.S^ 

India  Office,  S.  W. 
1887     Baldwin,  Alfred,  M.P.,  J.P., 

Wilden  House,  near  StourpoH, 
1878     Balfour,  The  Eight  Hon.  Arthur  J.,  P.a,  M.P.,  LL.D.;P.BJ5., 

4,  Carlton 'Oar dens f  8,W. 

1886  Balfour,  Gerald  William,  M.P., 

67,  Addison-road,  Kensington,  TF« 

1884  Barlow,  William  Henrv,  F.E.S.,  C.B., 

2,  Old  Fatace^yard,  S.W. 

1887  Barnes,  Joseph  Howard,  F.I. A., 

70,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
1889     Barr,  Andrew  Wallace, 

30,  Moorgate-streetj  E,0% 

1885  Barratt,  Thomas  J., 

75,  New  Oxford-street,  W. 

1887  •Barrett,  Tbomas  Squire,  F.Z.S.,  M.A.I ,  F.R.  Hist.  Soc-, 

High-street,  Berkhampsttad, 
1883     Barron,  Thomas  Walter,  M.A.,  M.B.,  M.E.C.S.,  Ac., 

10,  Old  Elvet,  Durham. 
1878     Barry,  Francis  Tress,  M.P., 

St,  Leonard* S'hill,  Windsor. 

1888  *Bartlett,  Frederick  W., 

82,  Camberwell  Grove,  S,E, 

1889  Bastahle,  Professor  C.  F.,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

6,  Trevelyan-terrace,  Brighton-road,  Eathgar,  Co.  Dublin 
1878     Bate,  George, 

258,  Waterloo-road,  Burslem,  Staffs. 
1877     Batkman,  Alfred  Edmukd,  C.M.G.  {Hon.  Secretary), 

Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall-gardens,  S,  W. 
1888     Batten,  John  W., 

3,  Harcourt  Buildings,  Temple,  E.G. 
1877     Bayfield,  Arthur, 

95,  Golmore-row,  Birmingham. 
1873    »Baynes,  Alfred  Henry,  F.R.G.S., 

19,  Fvrnival-street,  Holbom,  E.G. 
1871   *Bayne8,  William  Wilberforce,  F.I.  A., 

Pichhurst  Wood,  Bromley,  Kent. 
1875    *BeardsRll,  Francis  E.  M., 

63,  Brown-street,  Manchester. 
1875   *Beaufort,  William  Morris,  F.E.A.9.,  F.E.Q.S., 

18,  Biccadilly,  W. 
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1882 


1884 
1889 
1882 
1886 
18dO 
1892 
1884 
1888 
1888 
1884 
1884 
1890 
1891 
1876 
1869 
1879 
1891 
1886 
1888 
1883 
1884 
1892 
1890 
1881 
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•Beazeley,  Michael  "Wornum,  M.A,, 

194,  Clapham-road,  8,W, 
Bedford,  James, 

Woodhowe  Oliff,  Leeds. 
Beecpoft,  William  Henry, 

Guildhall,  Westminster,  S.W. 
♦Bbeton,  Henbt  Eamie  (Ga,  Austin  Friars,  E.G.), 

9,  MaresfieWgardms,  Rampstead,  N.  W. 
Begg,  Ferdinand  Faithfull, 

Bartholomew  House,  E,C. 
Bell,  Fre<lerick,  F.I.A., 

9,  King-street,  Cheapside,  E.G. 
Bell,  Frederick  William, 

P.O.  Box  916,  Johannesburg,  S.  Afi-ica. 
Bell,  James  T., 

Northcote,  Dowanhill,  vid  Glasgow, 
Bellew,  Thomas  Achesoa, 

65,  Tower  Buildings,  Liverpool^ 
♦Benson,  Godfrey  R.,  M.P., 

Norfolk  House,  Victoria  Enibankment,  W,G, 
♦Bentley,  Richard,  F.R.a.S., 

Upton,  Slough,  Bucks, 
Berg,  Wilhelm, 

37,  Mincing-lane,  E,C. 
Berry,  Arthur,  M.A., 

King^s  College,  Cambridge. 
Berry,  Oscar,  F.O.  A., 

Monument^yard,  E.G. 
Beyan,  Thomas, 

Stone  Park,  near  Dartford,  Kent. 
•Bererley,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Henry, 

42,  Chowringhee,  Calcutta. 
•Bickford-Smith,  William,  J.P.,  D.L., 

OPrevamo,  Helston,  Cornwall, 
Biddle,  Dhniel,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A., 

Charlton  Lodge,  Kingston-on'Thanies. 
Biggs,  Thomas  Hesketh,  {Cknnptroller), 

Bangoon,  Burma, 
Billinghurst,  Henry  F., 

41,  Lothbury,  EG. 
Binney,  William, 

84,  Great  St.  Helens,  E.G.;  Hillfield,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Birch,  Robert  W.  Peregrine,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 

6,  Queen  Anne's-gate,  Westminster,  S.W. 
•girkmyre,  William,  M.P., 

Beform  Club  Chambers,  Fall  MaU,  S.W. 
Bishop,  Frederic  Sillery,  M.A.,  J.P., 

Glanrafony  Skettg,  Swansea. 
Bishop,  George, 

113,  FowiS'Street,  Woolwich. 
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Temr  of 
Citctinn 

1883 

1884 

1881 

1887 

1890 

1880 

1885 

1887 

1894 

1885 

1885 

1879 

1888 

1871 

1885 

1876 

1894 

1879 

1886 

1894 

1883 

1876 

1888 

1873 


R0T4L  STATISTICAL   SOCIETY  : 


1 


Blades,  R.  H., 

23,  Ahchurch-laiM^  S,0, 
Boileau,  John  Peter  H.,  M.D.,  &e.(Bfi^ade'Sur^eon Lieut. -CoL) 

Medical  Staff,  Meerutj  BengaL 
Bolitho,  Thomas  BobiDs, 

Fenalverne,  Penzance, 
Bolliug,  Francis, 

2,  Laurence  Pountne^'hiU,  E.G. 
Bolton,  Edward, 

Clifton  House,  Beverley-road,  HuU, 
Bolton,  Joseph  Chjeney, 

Carbrooky  Larhert,  Stirlingshire, 
•BoiTAH,  Jambs,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Civil  Service  Commission,  Westmmsterj  S.  W. 
Bond,  Edward, 

Elm  Bank,  Hampstead,  N.W, 
Bonnett,  Alfred, 

81,  Clifton-road,  Peckham,  S.K,  and  10,  dty'Toad^  £.C. 
Booth,  Chables  (honorary  Vice-President) ^ 
2,  Talhot'court^  Oracechurok-street,  E.O. 
Bordman,  Emanuel  Linden, 

Victoria  House,  Trinity-street,  Southwarh,  S,E. 
Bordman,  Thomas  Joseph  Clarence  Linden,  LL.D., 

Victoria  House,  Trinity -street,  Southwark,  S,E» 
Bottomley,  George, 

A  rhourfield  House,  Derby, 
BouBNE,  Stkphkk, 

6,  Lansdowne-road,  Lee^  S.E, 
Bovell,  The  Hon.  Henry  Alleyne,  LL.B., 

Chelston,  Barbados,  West  Indies, 
Bo  wen,  Horace  G-eorge, 

Bank  of  England,  E.O, 
Bowley,  Arthur  Lyon,  B.A., 

St,  Jbhn^s  School,  Leatherhead, 
Bowley,  Edwin,  F.I.A., 

78,  South  Hill  Park,  Hampstead. 
BoiLE,  Sir  Coubtknat,  K.C.B., 

Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall-gardens,  S,W 
Brabrook,  Edward  William,  F.SA., 

28,  Abingdon-street,  S.  W. 
Braby,  Frederick,  F.C.S.,  F.G.S., 
Bushey  Lodge,  Teddington. 
Braby,  James,  J.P., 

Maybanks,  Budgwick,  Susses. 
Bramweli,  Sir  Frederick  J.,  Bart.,  D.C.K,  F.E^., 

5,  Great  George-street^  Westminster,  S.  W, 
Bbasset,  Thb  Eight  Hon.  Lobd,  E.C.B. 
{Honorary  Vice-President), 

4i,  Great  George-street,  S.W,  ;  and  24,  Park-lane^  W, 
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1884 
1883 
1888 
1874 
1878 
1893 
1890 
1875 
1886 
1865 
1880 
1873 
1884 
1885 
1880 
1872 
1886 
1893 
1891 
1892 
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Braje,  The  Bight  Hon.  Lord, 

Stanford  Hall,  Rugby. 
Breckon,  John  Robert, 

53,  John-street,  Sunderland, 
Broad,  Harrington  Evans,  M.P., 

1,  WalhrooJe,  E.G. 
Brooke,  C.  B., 

16,  LeadenhaH-itreei,  E.G. 
Broom,  Andrew,  A.G.A., 

2,  De  Grespigny-terrace,  Denmarh-hill^  S,ES^ 
Brown,  Alexander  Hargreaves,  M.P., 

12,  Ghro9venor-garden8,  8.W. 
Brown,  James  William  Bray,  P.S.A.A., 

Cotyoration-gt,  Birmingham,  4r  Moseley*  Worcestershire. 
Browne,  Edward  William, 

33,  Poultry,  KG. 
Browne,  Thomas  Gillespie  C,  E.I.A., 

6,  Princes-street,  Bank,  E.G. 
*Brunner,  John  Tomlinson,  M.P., 

Drutd^s  Gross,  Wavertree,  Liverpool. 
Bnnce,  John  Thackray, 

Longworth,  Priory-road,  Edghaston,  Birmingham, 
*Burdett,  Henry  Charles, 

The  Lodge,  Porchester-square,  W. 
•Burdett-Coutts,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Baroness, 

1,  Sfratton-street,  W.;  and  Molly  Lodge,  Highgate^  X. 
Burdett-Coutts,  William,  M.P., 

1,  Stratum-street,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Burrid^e,  Arthur  Francis,  F.I.A., 

18,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.G. 
Burt,  Frederick,  F.R.G.S., 

Uplands,  Stoke  Poges,  near  Sloughy  Bucks. 
♦Burton,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  {Ghesterfield  House ^Mayf air, 

W.) ;  Bangemore,  Burlon-on-Trent. 
Bush,  Baron  William  de,  F.C.S., 

8,  Palace-gate,  W. 
•Bnshill,  Thomas  William, 

Brantwood^  Goventry. 
Butler,  Arthur  J., 

Dale  Glose,  Mansfield,  Notts. 
By  worth,  Charles  Joseph, 

Town  Glerk,  Cape  Town^  South  Africa. 
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Tear  or 
Election. 

1877 


1879 
1889 
1891 

1888 
1881 
1872 
1887 
1886 
1893 
1888 
1893 
1888 
1890 
1883 
1878 
1885 
1883 
1881 
1858 
1869 
1884 
1888 
1880 


Campbell,  George  Lamb, 

Market'Streety  Wigan, 
Campbell- Colo uhoun,  Eev.  John  Erskme, 

Chartwell^  Wesierhatn^  Kent, 
Cannan,  Bdwin,  M.A., 

24,  St  Giles\  Oxford. 
Cannon,  Henry  W.  (Okase  National  Bank), 

16,  Na88au'8treet,  New  York,  U.^.A. 
Carbutt,  Sir  Edward  H.,  Bart.,  M.  Inst.  M.E.,  M.  Inst.  C.E^ 

19,  Hyde  Fork- gardens,  W. 
Carden,  Lionel  Edward  Gresley, 

H,M.  Consul,  Mexico. 
•Carillon,  J.  Wilson,  F.8.A.,  F.E.a.S., 

The  Chimes,  Bichmond,  Surrey. 
•Carmichael,  Charles  H.  E.,  M.A.,  F.I.  Inst., 

Earlsnwir  House,  Mirabel-road^  Ikdhaniy  &  W. 
Carmichael,  Sir  Thomas  D.  Gibson,  Bart., 

Castlecraig,  Dolphinton,  N,B. 
*  Carpenter,  Henry  Saunders, 

Becking  ton  House,  Weighton'road,  AnerUy^  S.E, 
Carr,  Ebenezer, 

24,  Colemansireet,  Bank,  E.C^ 
Carr,  William  Robert  Taylor, 

Monument  House,  Monument-square,  E.C* 
Carruthers-Wain,  William  J., 

Mnshury  Circus  Buildings,  18,  Eldon-street,  27. (7. 
•Carter,  Eric  Mackay,  A.LA.,  F.C.A., 

33,  Waterloo-street,  Birmingham^ 
•Carter,  Joseph  Eobert, 

67,  Cromwell-avenue,  Highgate,  N 
•Casley,  Reginald  Kennedy,  M.D., 

Ipsunch. 
Casson,  William  A., 

12,  Romola-roady  Heme  Hill,  S.E. 
Cater,  J.  J., 

Causton,  Ricbard  Knight,  M.P., 

12,  Devonshire-place,  Portland'plaee^  Wl 
Chadwick,  David, 

The  Poplars,  Heme  Hill,  Bulwieh,  S.JB. 
Chadwick,  John  Oldfield,  F.R.G.S., 

95,  Fimhury-pavemeni^  E.G. 
•Chailley-Bert,  Joseph, 

12,  Avenue  Camot^  Paris. 
ChaUis,  William  H., 

Enfield,  Middlesex. 
♦Chamberlain,  The  Right  Honourable  Joseph,  M.P.^  F.B.S. 

40,  Prince' S'^ardens,  8,W. 
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Tear  of  I 
KlMtloa.l 

1886 
1886 
1892 
1851 
1853 
1886 
1849 
1886 
1888 
1871 
1882 
1877 
1890 
1856 
1869 
1858 
1888 
1889 
1873 
1894 
1884 
1887 
1888 
1859 
1892 


Chamberlain,  Bicbard, 

39,  Cadogan-aquarej  S.  W. 
Chapman,  Samuel,  F.LIast., 

c\o  Inter-Oceanic  Railway,  Mexico  City  {vid  New  York). 
•Chatham,  James,  F.I.A.,  F.F.A., 

Inverleith  Park  House,  Edinburgh, 
•Cheabire,  Edward, 

3f  Vanhrugh  Park,  Blackkeath^  S.E. 
Chisbolm,  David,  F.LA.,  F.S.A., 

9,  Rillhanhterrace,  Edinburgh. 
•Chisbolm,  George  Qoudie,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  F.R.G.S., 

26,  Domton-road,  Balham,  S.  W. 
Clark,  Gordon  Wyatt, 

10,  James-street,  Buckingham-gate,  S,W. 

Clark,  Henry  James  (Oovemment  IStatist  of  Trinidad), 

Port  of  Spain,  Tnnidad, 
Clarke,  Charles  Goddard, 

Ingleside,  Elm  Grove^  Peckham^  S.E. 
Clarke,  Bbenezer, 

Orove-road-villas.  Walthamslow. 
•Clarke,  Ernest,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A., 

13fl,  Hanover-square,  W. 
•Clarke,  Henry,  L.B.C.P., 

HM,  Prism,  Wakefield,  Torks. 
Clarke.  Henry, 

Cannon  Hall,  Hampstead,  N,W» 
•Clabke,  Hide, 

32,  St.  George' S'square,  8.W. 
Clegborn,  John, 

8,  Spring-gardens,  S.  W. 
Clirehugh,  WilGam  Palin,  P.I.A., 

66,  Cornhill,  E.G. 
Clough,  Walter  Owen,M.P., 

89,  Greshamrstreet,  EC.,  and  The  llidgway,  Enfield, 
Coate,  James, 

East  Villa,  Lyme-road,  Axminster, 
Cockle,  Captain  George,  F.KG.S., 

9,  Bclton-gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.  W, 
Cockram,  George  Edward, 

(100,  Addison-road,  W.)  Cowleymoor,  Tiverton,  Devon. 
Cocksbott,  John  James, 

24,  Queen's-road,  Southport. 
Coben,  Nathaniel  Louis, 

31,  Throgmorton-street,  E.G. 
Coleman,  Harry, 

84,  Golden-square,  W> 
Coles,  John,  F.LA., 

89,  Throgmorton-9treet,  E.G. 
^Collet,  Miss  Clara  Elizabeth,  M.A., 

7,  Coleridge-road,  Finahury  Park^  N. 
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Collet,  Sir  Mark  WilkP,  Bart, 

2,  8u88ex-Mquare,  Wi^  and  St.  Clere,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 
*Collum,  Eev.  Huf^h  Robert,  M.K.I.A.,  F.R.C.I., 

Leigh,  near  Tunhridgey  Kent, 
Colman,  Jeremiah  James,  M.P., 

Garrow  House,  Norwich, 
Colomb,  Captain  Sir  John  C.  E.,K.C.M.a.,  J.P., 

Draumquinna,  Kenmare,  Kerry,  if  7o,  Belgrave-rd,^  S.  W. 
Compton,  The  Right  Hon.  Earl,  M!P., 

51,  Lennox-gardens y  SAV. 
Cooper,  Joseph, 

60,  Park-street,  Farntoorth,  near  Bolton, 
Corbett,  John, 

20,  Hertford'Street,  Magfavr^  W. 
Corgiale<?no,  M., 

George-yard^  Lomhard-street^  K,C. 
Cork,  Nathaniel,  F.R.G.S., 

18,  Birchin-lane,  E.G. 
Comwallis,  Fiennes  Stanley  Wykeham,  M.P., 

Linton-park,  Maidstone,  Kent. 
Cotterell-Tupp,  Alfred, 

17,  Devonshire-terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Courtney,  The  Right  Hon.  Leonard  Henry,  M.A.,  M.P., 

16,  Chei/ne  Walk,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
Cowen,  Charles, 

Johannesburg,  Transvaal,  South  Africa. 
Craggs,  John  George,  C.A., 

Stone  House,  St.  John's,  S.K. 
Cbaigix,  Ma  job  Pateick  Gsobob  {Hon.  Secretary), 

6,  Lyndhurst-rd.,  Hampstead,  Sf  4,  WhOehall-plaee^  S.  TF. 
Craik,  George  Lillie, 

29,  Bedford-street,  Strand,  W.O. 
Crawford,  Richard  Frederick, 

4,  WhiteJialUplace,  S.W. 
•Crawley,  Cnarlc!*  Edward  {Controller  General}, 

Hyderabad,  Deccan,  India. 
Crease,  Maj«>r-General  John  Frederick,  C.B., 

Vnited  Service  Club,  Pall-mall,  S.W. 
Crewdson,  Krnest, 

Plxitt  Abbey,  Ruskolme,  Manchester. 
Cripps,  Charles  AUred,  Q.C., 

32,  Elm  Park-gardens,  S.W. 
Crispin,  Edward, 

Boyal  Insurance  Buildings,  Dale-street^ LiverpooL 
Croal,  DMvi(i  Ortnvms, 

15,  York-buildings,  Adelphi^  W.C. 
Cunningham,  David,  C.E., 

Works'  Office,  Harbour-chambers,  Dundee. 
Cunningham,  Rev.  WilJinm,  M.A.,  D.D., 

2,  St.  PauVs-road,  Cambridge, 
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Cartis,  Charles  Edward, 

26,  Gledstanes-road^  W.  Kensington^  W, 
Curtis,  Kobert  Leabon,  E.9.I.,  J. P., 

\20,  London  Wall,  E.G. 
Czarnikow,  Csesar, 

Effingham-hill^  Dorking,  Surrey. 


Dale,  David, 

We9t  Lodge,  Darlington. 
DaDgerfield,  Athelstan,  A.C.A., 

17,  Basinqhall'gtreet,  E.G. 

DaKTERS,  FbEDEBICK  CHA.BLES, 

Indta  Office,  Westminster,  S.  W, 
Danvere,  Sir  juland,  K.C.S.I., 

103,  Lexham-gardens,  Kensington,  W. 
Dasb,  William  Lawson,  J.  P., 

301,  Pitt-street,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Davey,  Kobert  Williams,  B.A., 

Davidson,  Captain  J.  H.  D., 

81,  Grenf ell-street,  Adelaide,  S.  Australia. 
Davies,  James  Mair, 

166,  St.  Vincent-street,  Glasgow. 
Davies,  William  Henry, 

51,  Tregunter-road,  West  Brompfon,  S.W, 
Davis,  Harrison, 

76,  Gheapside,  E.G. 
Dawson,  A.  L.  Halkett,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S., 

Molesworth  Ghamhers,  Melbourne,  Victoria 
Dawson,  G.  J.  Crosbie,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  F.G.S. 

North  Staffordshire  Railway,  Stoke-upon-  Trent. 
Debenbam,  Frank, 

1,  Fitzjohn'savenue,  Hampstead,  N. W. 
De  Broe,  Emile  Conrad  De  Bichin, 

cjo Messrs.  Williams,  Meyers,  4r  Go,,Warnford-coxirt,  E.C^ 
•De  Perrieres,  The  Baron  Du  Bois,  J.P., 

Bay's-hill  House,  Gheltenham.  i 

•De  Key ser.  Sir  Poly dore  (Alderman), 

Ghatham  House,  Grove-road,  Glapham  r  Park,  S.  IF. 
Deloitte,  William  Welch,  ,     . 

4,  Lothbury,  E.G. 
Denne,  William, 

Statistical  Department,  Gustom  House,  E.G. 
Dent,  Edward, 

Femacres,  Fulmer^  near  Slough,  BueJcs.  \ 
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Dent,  George  Middlewood, 

18|  Chamhres-road,  Southport. 
De  BothRcbild,  Leopold,  J.P.,  D.L.  (AldermaD), 

6,  Hamilton-place^  Ptccadiily^  W. 
De  Smidt,  Heiipj  {Permanent  Undersecretary/)^ 

Cape  Toum^  Cape  Colony* 
Dover,  Henry, 

4,  Lothbury,  KC. 
Dewar,  William  Nimmo, 

163,  Queenstreety  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
De  Woolfson,  Louis  E^tevan  Green, 

St.  John^S'hill,  Shrewsbury. 
De  Worms,  The  Right  Hon.  Baron  Henry,  M.P-,  F.R.A.S., 

CarUon  Club,  Fall  Molly  S.W. 
Dickinson,  Willoughby  Hyett, 

19,  Campden-h  ill-road,  W. 
•Dilke,  The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  C.  Wentworth,  Bart.,  M.P.,  LL.M., 

76,  Sloans-street,  S.  JF. 
Dixon,  George,  M.P., 

The  Dales,  Edgbaston,  JBirmingTiam* 
Double,  Alfred, 

25,  Jewin-crescent,  Cripplegate,  E.C 
Doubleday,  William  Bennett, 

123,  Tulse-hill,  S,W. 
Douglas,  J., 

EJ.  Railway  House,  Dalliousie  Square,  Calcutta, 
Doxsey,  Her.  Isaac, 

186,  The  Orove,  Oamherwell,  S,E. 
Doyle,  Patrick,  C.  E.,  F.G.S.,  M.RJL.S., 

Calcutta, 
Drage,  Geoffrey,  M.A., 

Hatfield,  Herts, 
Drake,  Erancis  C,  B.A., 

Mnancial  Department,  India  Office,  S,  W. 
Drew,  William  Francis,  F.ll.HiBt.S., 

Weybridge  Heathy  Surrey. 
Drummond,  Charles  James, 

21,  Dalmore-road,  West  Dulwick,  S,E, 
Dun,  John, 

Farr*s  and  Allianoe  Bank,  JBartholomew-lane^  S,C. 
Dundonald,  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of, 

84,  Portman-square   W. 
♦Dunraven,  The  Eight  Hon.  The  Earl  of,  K.P., 

Kenr^  House,  Futney  Vale,  S.W. 
Dyer,  William  John, 

17,  Montpelier-row,  Blackheath^  S.E, 
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1888 
1887 

1888 
1883 
1869 
1880 
]885 
1885 
1885 
1877 
1889 
1882 
1879 


1892 
1875 

1888 
1889 


1891 


Earnsbaw,  Jacob, 

36,  South  King-street^  Manchester. 
Ebbsmith,  Joseph, 

86,  St.  James' S'Streeety  S.  W. 
EckerBlej,  J.  C,  M.A.,  F.E.G.S., 

Ashjield,  Wigan, 
Edgeworth,  Professor  Francis  Ysidro,  AT. A.,  D.C.L., 

5,  Mount  Vernon,  Ilampstead,  and  Alt  SonCs,  Oxford, 
Edmonds,  William, 

Annesley  House,  Southsea, 
Egerton  of  Tatton,  The  Right  Honourable  Lord, 

7,  St.  Jameses-square,  S.  W. 
Elliot,  William  Henry, 

122,  Mansion  House-chambers,  Queen  Victoria-street,  H.C 
Elliott,  Thomas  Henry, 

Board  of  Agriculture,  4,  Whitehall  Place,  S  W. 
Elliott,  William, 

22,  St.  Oeorge^S'Street,  Cape  Town. 
Emmott,  W.  T., 

New  Bridge-street,  Manchester. 
Erhardt,  William, 

7,  Bmy -street,  Bloomshury,  W.C. 
Essex,  Benjamin  Smily, 

17,  Fall  Mall  IJast,  S.W. 
Evans,  Henry  Jones,  J.P., 

Qreenhill,  Whitchurch,  Cardiff. 


Faber,  Harald, 

Fiona,  Lennard-road,  Penge,  S.E. 
Faraday,  Fi*ederick  J., 

ly,  Brazsnnosestreef,  Manchester, 
Farlow,  A..  R.  King, 

4,  King-street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
Fam worth,  Edward  James, 

20,  Cannon-street,  Preston* 
FarquharsoD,  J.  C, 

Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  Railway,  248,  Avenida  ie 
Mayo,  Buenos  Ayres, 
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Farren  George,  J  .P.,  M.Tn8t.C.E., 

Carnarvon. 
Fabeeb,  The  Right  How.  Lobd  (JPresident), 

Ahinger  Rail,  Dorking. 
Faulks,  Joseph  Ernest,  B.A.,  F.I.A., 

187,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
'Fawcett,  Mrs.  Millicent  Garrett, 

2,  Gower-street,  W.C. 
Fell,  Arthur,  M.A., 

46,  Queen  Victoria-streeU  E.C. 
Fellows,  Frank  Perks, 

8,  The  Green,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
Fellows,  James  I., 

Saxon  Hall,  Palace-court^  Kensington  Gardens^  W. 
Fellows,  Eowland  Hill, 

38,  Wroxham  Mansions,  Hampstead,  if.  W» 
Fenwick,  John  Fenwick, 

Spencer  House,  Wimbledon  Common. 
Field,  John  William  (Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company), 

Horse  ferry -road,  Westminster,  S  W. 
Finlaison,  Alexander  John,  C.B.,  F.J. A., 

19,  Old  Jewry,  E.C 
*Finlaj,  Major  Alexander, 

The  Manor  House,  Little  Brickhill^  Bletchley,  Bucks. 
*Finnemore,  Robert  Isaac,  J.P.,  F.B.G.S., 

Fietermariizhurg^  Natal^  South  Africa 
Fisher,   George,   J.P.,   M.H.K.   {Chevalier  of  the    Order  of 

Crown  of  Italy),  Hill-street,  Wellington,  N.Z. 
Fisher,  Walter  Newton,  F.C.A., 

4,  Waterloo-street,  Birmingham. 
Fitzgerald,  Lieut.-Oolonel  E.  Purefoy,  J.P., 

North  Hall,  Basingstoke. 
♦Fitz-Gerald,  Lt.-Col.  Wm.  G.,  M.A.,  F.E.  Hist.  S.,  F.K.S.  L., 

Conneragh,  Youghal,  Ireland. 
Flux,  Alfred  William,  M.A., 

OwerCs  College,  Manchester. 
Foley,  Patrick  James,  M.P., 

Pearl  Ins.  Co.,  Adelaide-place^  London  Bridge^  E.C. 
Foot,  Alfred, 

Liskeard,  15,  Epsom-road,  Croydon. 
Furtescue,  The  Eight  Honourable  Earl, 

Castle  Hill,  South  JUolton,  Devon. 
Fortune,  David, 

104,  Peel-te7Tace,  Garnethill^  Glasgow 
Forwood,  Sir  William  B.,  J.P., 

Blundell  Sands,  Liverpool. 
Fosbery,  William  Thomas  Eiham, 

the  Castle-park,  Warwick, 
Fowler,  William, 

43,  Grosvenor-sguare,  W* 
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Fox,  Charles  Allen,  M.B.C.S.,  M.E.A.S.,  M.S.A., 

Martock,  Somerset 
Fox,  Stephen  Newcome, 

12,  Cromwell-crescent y  South  Kensington^  S.  W.  , 
Foxwell,  Professor  H.  Somerton,  M.A., 

St,  John's  Ckillege^  Cambridge. 
Francis,  Joseph, 

10,  Mnsbury-sguare,  E.C. 
Frankland,  Fredenck  William,  F.T.A. 

New  York  Life  Office^  346,  Broadway ^  New  Torh^ 
Franklin,  Ernest  L., 

60,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 
Fream,  Professor  William,  B.Sc,  Lond.,  LL.D.,  F.L.a.,F.G.S., 

The  Vinery,  JDownton,  Salisbury. 
Freeman,  Thomas,  F.G.S., 

35,  Whitehall-park,  N. 
Freestone,  John, 

West  Bridgford,  Nottingham. 
Fuller,  George  Pargiter,  M.P., 

Nestou'park,  Corsham,  WUts. 
Fuller,  William  Palmer, 

Portland  House,  Basinghall-streety  E.  C. 


Gadsden,  Arthur  Horace, 

Gairdner,  Charles, 

Broom,  Newton  Mearns,  Benfrewshire. 
Galsworthy,  Sir  Edwin  Henrj,  J.P., 

26,  Sussex-place,  Regent' s-park,  N.  W. 
•Galton,  Capt.  Sir  Douglas,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 

12,  Chester-street,  Gfrosvenor-place,  8.  PT. 
Galton,  JVancis,  F.E.S.,  F.E.G.S., 

42,  Butland-gate,  S.W. 
Gurcke,  Emile, 

21,  Briory-road,  Bedford-park,  Chisudck. 
Garland,  Nicholas  Surrey, 

Finance  Department,  Ottawa,  Canada 
Gabkitt,  Fb^debiok  Bboo£bbane,  C.B., 

4,  Argyll-road,  Kensington,  W. 
•Qassidt,  John  Peter,  J.P., 

The  Culvers,  Carshalton,  Surrey, 
Gates,  Jacob  S., 

99,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
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•Gates,  John  Benjamin,  A.C.A., 

47,  Warwick-street^  Beaentstreet,  W. 
•Gatty,  William  Henry, 

Market  Marhoroti^h,  LeieesterMre. 
Gibb,  George  S., 

North-Eastern  Bailway  Company^  York. 
Gibbs,  George  Sleight, 

45,  Northgate^  Darlington. 
Gibson,  George  Eutledge, 

55,  Broadway,  New  York  City,  U.S.A. 
♦GiPFBN,  RoBKET,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.E.S.  (Hon.  Tiee-PreHderU), 

44,  Fembroke-road^  Kensington,  W. 
Gilbert,  William  H.  Sainsbury, 

62,  Old  Broad-street,  E.O. 
Glanville,  Silvanus  Groring, 

89,  Vicar's-hillj  Lewishdm,  S.E. 
Glotsb,  John,  J.P., 

88,  Bishopsgate-sireet  Within,  B.C. 
Goad,  Charles  E.,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.B.,  M.  Can.  Soe.  C.E., 

58,  New  Broad-street,  B.C.,  and  Montreal,  Canadcu 
*Gonner,  Professor  Edward  C.K.,  M.A., 

University  College,  Liverpool, 
Goodrich,  Harry  St.  Aubyn, 

5,  Merbert-erescent,  Hans-plaee,  S.  W. 
Goodsall,  David  Henry,  F.E.C.S., 

17,  Devonshire-place,  W. 
Goodwin,  Alfred,  M.A., 

2,  Charles-road,  St.  Leonards,  Sussex. 
GoBCHEN,  The  Right  Hok.  Geobqe  Joachim,  M.P., 
(Honorary  Vice-Fresident), 

69,  Portland-place,  W.,  and  Seaeox-heaih^  Batokhurst. 
•GoBset,  John  Jackson, 

Thames  Ditton,  Surrey. 
Goulding,  William  Purdham,  F.S.T., 

41,  Moorgate-street,  B.C.;  and  18,  Mercers-road,  JV. 
Gover,  Frederic  Field, 

Casino  House,  Heme  Hill,  8.E. 
Graves,  The  Eev.  Michael,  B.A., 

Sir  W.  Borlase's  School,  Qreat  Marlow. 
Green,  Joseph  Shaw, 

18,  King  Street,  Warrington. 
Gribble,  George  J., 

Henlam  Grange,  Biggleswade. 
Griffin,  Josiah, 

Vanhrugh  Park,  Blaekheath,  8.B. 
Griffith,  Edward  Clifton, 

Beliance  Office,  71,  King  William-street,  E.C. 
Grigsby,  William  Ebenezer,  MA.,  LL.D., 
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Grimshaw,  Thomas  Wrigley,  M.D.,  M.A,, 
{Registrar-General  of  Ireland), 

Prioralandj  Carrichmines^  Co,  Dublin. 
Obiicbtoit,  Vibcouht  (Viee-JPresidenf), 

Cell  Barnes,  ^t,  Alhane. 
Grosvenor,  George, 

Holywell,  Streatham-common,  S.  W. 
GroBvenor,  The  Hon.  Norman  de  I'Aigle, 

30,  Upper  Grosvenor-st,  W.;  Moor-park,  Eichmansworth, 
Guthrie,  Charles,  F.C.A., 

London  Chartered  Bank  of  Australia,  Melbourne^  Victoria^ 
Guthrie,  Edwin, 

Victoria  Park,  Manchester, 
Guyot,  Yves  (Depute), 

95,  Hue  de  Seine,  Paris. 
•Gwynne,  James  Eglinton  A.,  J.P.,  F.S.A., 

97,  HarUy-st.,  TV. ;  Folkington  Manor,  Polegate,  Susses. 
Gwyther,  John  Howard, 

31-,  Belsize-park-gardens,  iV.  W. 


Haas,  Hendrik  Christiaan, 

Hadfield,  Robert  A. 

Fairfield,  Sheffield. 
•Haggard,  Frederick  T., 

1,  Broadwater  Down,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Haldeman,  Donald  Carmichae], 

Claremont,  Qypsy  Hill,  S.E. 
Hall,  Sir  John,  K.C.M.G., 

Hororata,  Canterbury,  New  ^Zealand. 
Hall,  Joseph  Castle, 

2,  Basinghall-street,  E.G. 
Hallett,  Thomas  George  Palmer,  M.A., 

Claverton  Lodge,  Bath. 
Hamilton,  Sir  Edward  W.,  K.C.B., 

The  Treasury,  Whitehall,  S,W. 
HAMiLToir,  The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Geobob  Fbaitcis,  M.P., 

17,  Montagu-street,  Portman-square,  W. 
Hamilton,  James  Thomas, 

28,  High-street,  Southampton. 
Hamilton,  Sir  Bobert  George  Crookshank,  K.C.B., 

Custom  House,  E.G. 
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1879 


1884 
1885 
1875 
1876 
1871 
1886 
1886 
1883 
1884 
1883 
1893 
1891 
1868 
1887 
1882 
1889 
1887 
1884 
188]. 
1884 
1876 
1880 
1887 
1884 


Hahiltok,  Bowland, 

Oriental  Clubj  Hamwer-square,  W. 
^Hammerslej,  Hugh  Greenwood, 

14,  Chester-square^  8,W. 
•Hancock,  Charles,  M.A., 

2  Cloisters,  Temple,  E.G.;  and  Reform  Club,  S.W. 
Hankey,  Ernest  Alers, 

91,  St.  Ermines  Mansions,  Victoria-street^  &W. 
Hansard,  Luke, 

68,  Lombard-street,  E,0, 
*Harcourt,  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Vernon,  Q,C.,M.P.,F.B^-, 

Beform  Club.  8.  W. 
•Hardcastle,  Basil  AVilliam, 

Beechenden,  Hampstead,  N.W, 
Hardcaatle,  E.  J., 

Oriental  Cluh,  Hanover-sauare,  W. 
Harding,  G.  P., 

La  Chaumiere,'  Trouville  S.IM.  France. 
Hardy,  George  Francis,  F.I. A., 

12,  Waterloo-place,  S.  W, 
Hardy,  AVilliam  Henry,  F.C.A., 

6,  Oreat  Winchester-street,  E,C. 
Harrap,  Tboroas, 

143,  Stamford-street,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Lanes, 
Harris,  Arthur  Wellesley,  M.K.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  D.P.H., 

High-street,  Southampton, 
Harris,  David, 

Caroline  Park,  Oranton,  Edinburgh, 
Harris.  WilUam  A.,  F.I.  Inst.,  F.RS.S.A., 

Phoenix  Chambers,  Exchange,  Liverpool. 
Harris,  William  James, 

Halwill  Manor^  Beaworthy,  N.  Devon. 
Harrold,  Major  Arthur  Lucas, 

Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Harrold,  Leonard  F.,  F.R.G.S., 

29,  Oreat  St.  Helens,  E.C. 
Hart,  James, 

16,  Pkilpot-lane,  E.C, 
Harvey,  Alfred  Spalding,  B.A., 

67,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
Harvey,  Thomas  Morgan, 

Portland  House,  Basinghdll'Street,  E.C, 
Hawkins,  Alfred  Terapleton.  F.R.G.8., 

30,  Budge-row,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 
Hazell,  Walter, 

15,  Russell-square,  W, 
•Heap,  Ralph,  jun., 

1,  Brick-court,  Temple,  E.C. 
Hedley,  Robert  Wilkin, 

31a,  Colmore-Tow,  Birmingham. 
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1883 
1889 
1865 
1855 
1888 
1881 
1890 
1892 
1834 

1886 
1869 
1892 
1878 
1878 
1890 
1879 
1870 
1889 
1892 
1888 
1894 
1888 
1891 
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HeiFord,  George  V., 

Rugby. 
Heilgers,  Eobert  Philip, 

22,  Great  St,  Helens,  E.G. 
♦Hemming,  Arthur  George,  F.I.A., 

aS'^.  MichaeVs  Cottage,  The  Common^  Weghridge, 
Hendriks,  Augustus,  F.l.A., 

7,  Oomhill,  E.G. 
•Heitdriks,  Fbederick,  F.I. a.  (  Vice-President), 

7,  Vicarage-gale^  W.^  and  1,  King  William'Street,  E,C. 
Heriol,  George, 

1,  Whittington  House^  Leadenhall-street,  E.G. 
Hewat,  Archibald,  F.LA.,  F.F.A., 

22,  George-street,  Edinburgh, 
Hewins,  W.  A.  8.,  B.A., 

26,  Leckford-road^  Oxford, 
Hey,  William  Henry, 

111,  Fenton-place,  Walworth^  S,E, 
•Hetwood,  James,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  F.G.S. 
(Honorary  Vice-President  and  Trustee), 

2QyPalace'gardens, Kensington,  W. ;  A  thenaum  Club,  S.  W» 
Hibbert,  H.  F., 

8,  Park-road,  Ghorley,  Lancashire. 

Hickson,  Sir  J.,  J. P.  (General  Manager  Grand  Trunk  By.\ 

Grand  Trunk  Railway^  Montreal,  Canada. 
*Higgs,  Henry,  LL.B., 

164,  Brixton-kill,  S.W. 
•Hill,  Frederick  Morley, 

22,  Richmond-road,  Bamsbury,  JV. 
Hillingdon,  The  Right  Hon,  Lord, 

Camelford  House,  Park-lane^  W. 
Hinde,  Frederick, 

Darley  Dale,  Kent  House-road,  Bcckenhxxni. 
Hoare,  H.  N.  Hamilton, 

37,  Fleet-street,  E.G. 
*Hoare,  Henry, 

7,  Sussex-gardens,  Hyde-park,  W. 
Hogg,  Quintin  (Alderman), 

5,  Cavendish-square,  W. 
Hole,  James, 

1,  Great  College-street,  S.W. 
HoUams,  John, 

52,  EcUon-square,  S.  W 
Hollerith.,  Herman,  Ph.D.,  Ac, 

1521,  Slst-street,  If.W.,  Washington,  B.C.,  U.SjL. 
Hollington,  Alfred  J., 

A  Idgate,  London^  E. 
Home,  Noel  Charles  Minchin,  LL.B.,  A. I. A., 

cjo  W.  W.  Wynne,  14,  Argyll-road^  Kensington,  W. 
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1891     Hooker,  Sir  Joseph  Dalton,  K.C.S.I.,  F.R.S.,  Ac, 

The  Camp^  Sunningdale, 
1879     Hooper,  George  Norgate, 

Elmleigh,  liayne-road^  Beckenham^  Kent. 
1878     Hooper,  Wynnard, 

13,  Sumnerplace,  Onslow-Muare^  8. W. 
1987     Hopkins,  John, 

Little  Boundes,  Soutlihorough,  Kent 
1894     Houldsworth,  Sir  William  H.,  Bart,  M.P., 

35,  Grosvenor-placey  S.  W, 
1890     Howarth,  W  illiam,  KR.  Hist.  S., 

10,  Clifford's  Inn,  E.C. 
1883     Howell,  Francis  Builer, 

2,  Middle  Temple-lane,  E.C. 
1883     Howell,  George,  M.P., 

Hampden  Rouse,  Ellingham-^oad^  Shepherd's  Busk^  W. 
1864     Hudson,  Thomas, 

31,  Bonham-road^  Brixton-hill,  S.W. 
1894     Hughes,  Arthur  John,  C.l.K.,  M.I.C.E., 

Bhagulpur^  Bengal,  India, 
1878     Hughes,  John, 

16,  Finshury-circuSj  E.C, 
1874     Humphreys,  Noel  Aloernoit, 

General  Register  Office,  Somerset  Hmise^  Strand,  W,C. 
1893     Humplireys-Owen,  Arthur  Charles,  M.P., 

Glansevern,  Garthmyl^  Montgomeryshire. 
1883     Hunt,  Kichard  Aldington,  A.I.A., 

Moor-street,  Birmingham, 
1888     Hunter,  George  Burton, 

Wallsend-on-Tyne. 
1885     Hunter,  William  Alfred,  LL.D.,  M.P., 

2,  Brick-court^  TemplCj  E,C, 
1890     Huth,  Ferdinand  M., 

12,  Tokenho use-yard^  E.C, 
1888     Hyde,  Clarendon  G.,  M.A.,  B.L., 

4,  Pump-court^  Temple^  E,C. 
1887     Hyde,  Henry  Barry, 

6,  Eaton-tiscj  Ealing,  W, 
1893     Hyde,  John, 

1502, Kenesaw-avenue,J^.W.,  Washington^ B.C.,  TJ.SjL 
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♦Ingall,  William  Thomas  Fitzherbert  Mackenzie, 

6,  Dj'apers* -gardens,  E.G. 
Inglis,  Cornelius,  M.D., 

Atherueum  Club,  S,Wi 
*Ionide8,  Alexander  A., 

1,  Holland  Park,  W. 
Irvine,  Somerset  William  D*Arcy,  J. P., 

Equitable  Life  Office  of  United  States ^  Brisbane, 
•Ivey,  Georg;e  Pearae, 

39,  Denmark-villas,  West  Brighton. 


1885 
1880 
1894 
1879 
1872 
1878 
1881 
1892 
1881 
1891 
1888 
1880 
1883 
1878 
1884 
1878 
1874 


Jackson,  Henry, 

158,  The  Common,  Pechham  Bye,  8.B. 
♦Jackson,  The  Right  Hon.  William  Lawies,  M.P., 

Chapelallerton,  Leeds, 
Jamieson,  GeoPije  {Assist.  Judge^  Beqistrar,  and  Consul), 

1LB,M.  Consulate,  Shanghai,  China, 
Jamieson,  Geor^fe  Auldjo, 

37,  Drumsheugh-gardens,  Edinburgh, 
Janson,  Frederick  HaUey,  F.L.S., 

41,  Finsburt/'circus,  E,  C 
Jeans,  J.  Stephen, 

29,  Great  George-street,  S.  W. 
♦Jersey,  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  P.O., 

Oster leg-park,  Isleworth. 
Johnson,  Charles  Henry,  B.A., 

Kelso  House,  HaJe-end-road,  Walthamstow. 
Johnson,  Edwin  Eltham, 

110,  Cannon-street,  E.G. 
Johnson,  George, 

2,  The  Avenue,  Durham. 
Johnson,  John  Grove, 

23,  Cross-street,  Finsbury,  E,C, 
Johnson,  Walter, 

Bounton  Orange,  Northallerton, 
Johnston,  Thomas, 

Broomsleigh-parJc,  Seal,  Sevenoaks, 
Johnstone,  Edward, 

Nightingale-lane,  Clapham-eommon,  S.  W, 
•Jones,  Edwin,  J.  P., 

141,  Cannon-street,  E.G. 
Jones,  Henry  R.  Bence,  B.A., 

Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall-gardens,  S,W. 
Jones,  Herbert, 

15,  Mimtpelier-row,  Blaekheath^  S.E. 
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189i 
1888 
1887 
1877 
1888 
1858 
1890 
1889 


1873 
1885 
1894 
1874 
1884 
1867 
1883 
1884 
1884 
1886 
1878 
1881 
1883 
1884 


Jones,  Hugh  Richard,  M.A.,  M.D., 

68a,  GrovC'Street^  Liverpool,, 
Jones,  J.  Mortimer, 

153,  Highbury  New-park^  JV. 
Jones,  John  Walter, 

68,  Cheapside,  E.C, 
Jones,  Theodore  Brooke, 

70,  Gracechurch'Street,  E.C, 
•Jordan,  William  Lei2:hton, 

25,  Jermyn-street^  S,W, 
Jourdan,  Francis, 

14,  Oledhow-gardens,  South  Kensington^  S,  W, 
Joyner,  Robert  Batson, 

Poona^  India, 
Justicnn,  Edwin,  F.I.A., 

St.  Mildred's  Ilousey  Poxdtry,  E.C. 


Kay,  Duncan  James, 

Drumparky  Dumfries^  N.B. 
Keen,  William  Brock, 

3,  Church-court,  Old  Jewry,  E.C. 
Keene,  Captain  Christopher  Theodore  Pacey, 

11,  Queen's-gate,  S.  W. 
Kelly,  Charles,  M.D.,  F.R.C.R, 

Worthing,  Sussex, 
Kelly,  Edward  Festus, 

182—184,  High  Solbom,  W,C. 
Kelly,  Edward  Robert,  A.M., 

182—184,  Bigh  Holborn,  W.O. 
Keltie,  John  Scott,  F.  It. G.S., 

Glendevon  House,  Compayne-gardens,  West  Hampsiead, 
Kemp,  John, 

46,  Cannon-street,  E.  C. 
♦Kennedy,  Sir  Charles  Mnlcolm,  K.C.M.G-.,  C.B., 

4,  Louisa-terrace,  Exmouth^  South  Devon. 
Kennedy,  John  Gordon, 

Foreign  Office,  S.  W. 
Kennedy,  J.  Murray, 

New  University  Club,  St,  Jameses-street^  S.  TV. 
♦Kennett-Barrington,  Sir  V.  Hunter,  M.A.,  LL.M. 

65,  Albert  Hall  Mansions,  S.  W. 
♦Keynes,  John  Neville,  M.A.,  D.So. 
(5,  Harvey-road,  Cambridge. 
Kimber,  Henry,  M.P., 

79,  Lombard-street y  E.C, 
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Kimberley,  The  Eight  Honourable  the  Earl  of,  M.A.,  P.O., 

35,  Lowndessquare,  S.  W, 
King,  Bolton,  6.A., 

Toynhee  Hally  28,  Commercial'Street,  E, 
Kirbj,  Horace  Woodburn,  F.C.A., 

19,  Birchin-lane,  KC. 
Kirkcaldy,  William  Melville, 

EgUnton,  Dunedin,  Otago^  New  Zealand. 
^Kitson,  Sip  James,  Bart.,  M.P.,  J.P., 

Gledhow  Hall^  Leeds. 
Kloetgen,  W.  J.  H., 

16.  Watling-street.  E.G. 
Klogh,  Arthur  George,  F.S.A.A., 

*Ku8aka,  Toshio, 

First  National  Bank,  Tokio,  Japan, 


1885 
1892 
1874 
1891 
1890 
1883 
1890 
1886 
1883 
1886 
1879 
1877 

1877 


Latham,  Baldwin,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 

Duppas  House,  Old  Town,  Croydon, 
Latham,  Stanley  A.,  A.C.A., 

^,  Essex-court,  Temple,  E.G. 
Lawes,  Sir  John  Bennett,  Bart.,  LL.D.,  P.E.S.,  F.C.S., 

Bothamsted-park,  St.  Albans, 
Lawrence,  James, 

8,  Tenter-terrace,  Morpeth. 
Lawson,  William  Ramage, 

57,  Fitzjohn^s-avenue,  Hampstead,  N,  W 
^Leadam,  Isaac  Saunders,  M.A , 

1,  The  Cloisters,  Temple,  E.G.,  and  Reform  Club,  S.  W. 
Leakey,  James, 

12,  Orove-crescent,  Woodford,  Essex. 
Leathes,  Stanley  M., 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Jjee,  Henry, 

Beform  Club,  S.  W. 
^hee.  Sir  Joneph  C, 

Mosley -street,  Manchester. 
•Leete,  Joseph, 

36,5^.  Mary-at-hill,  E.G.,  j-Eversden,  S.  Norwood-park. 
Lefetbb,  The  Right  Hon.  George  Shaw,  M.P.,  M.A.,  J.P. 
{Honorary  Vice-President), 

18,  Bryanston-square,  W. 
*Leggatt,  Daniel,  LL.D., 

6,  Bagmond^buildings,  Oray^s4nn,  W.G. 
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1880 


1887 
1892 
1888 
1887 
1889 
1862 
1888 
1877 
1884 
1892 
1878 
1879 
1888 
1882 

1876 
1892 
1886 
1889 
1865 

1878 


Leightou,  Stanley,  M.P., 

Sweeney  Holly  Oswestry,  Salop. 
Leitch,  Alexander, 

17,  Kiny  WilUam-street,  E.G. 
Leon,  Herbert  Samuel,  M.P., 

BUtchUy  Parky  Bletchleyy  Bucks. 
*Le  Poer-Trench,  Col.  The  Hon.  W.,  B.E.,  J.P., 

8,  Hyde  Park-gardens,  W. 
•Le  Roy-Lewis,  Herman,  B.A.  (IVinity  College,  Cambridge), 
Westhury  House^  Petersfieldy  Hants. 
Lescber,  Herman, 

6,  Clement* 8-lane,  Lombard-street,  E.  C. 
Lewis,  Robert, 

1,  Bartholomew'laney  E.C, 
•Liberty,  A.  Lasenby, 

Tlie  Manor  House,  The  Lee^  near  Gt.  Mtsseiden,  Bucks. 
Ligertwood,  Tbomas,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S., 

Eoval  Hospital,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
*Lines,  William  Edward, 

cfo  R.  S.  Lines,  Noel  House^  Hertford, 
Llewelyn,  Sir  John  T.  D.,  Bart., 

Penllergare,  Swansea. 
Lloyd,  Thomas, 

51,  Cannou'Streef^  E.C. 
Lloyd,  Wilson,  M.P.,  F.R.G.S., 

Myvod  House,  Wood-green,  Wedneshury. 
LooH,  Chables  S.,B.A.  (Vice-President), 

Hedge  Row  Cottage,  Queen  Ann^s-gardens,  Bedford-park, 
*LoN08TAFP,    Gkorgk    Bluhdell,    M.A.,  M.D.,   F.R.C.P. 
(  Vice-  President) . 
Highlands^  Putney  Heathy  S.W. 
•Lomie,  John  Guthrie,  J.P.  {ofBimam  and  Pitcastle), 

Bosemount,  Kirkcaldy,  N.B. 
Lough,  Thomas,  M.P., 
Bedford  Park. 
*Low,  Malcolm, 

22,  Roland-gardens,  S.  TV. 
Lowles,  John, 

Hill-crest,  Darenth-road,  Stamford-hill,  N. 
LuBBooK,  The  Right  Hon.  Sib  John,  Babt.,  M.P.,  F.B.S. 
(lyustee). 
High  Elms,  Beekenham,  Kent. 
Lucas,  Sir  Thomas,  Bart.,  J.P., 

87,  Great  George-street^  Westminster^  8.W. 
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1876    *Mabson,  Eichard  Bous, 

51,  Cannon-street,  E.G. 
1873    ♦Macandrew,  William,  J.P., 

Westtoood  House,  near  Colchester. 
1873     McArthur,  Alexander,  M.P., 

79,  HoUand^parky  W. 
1894     Macanlay,  Thomas  Bassett, 

Sun  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

1890  McAuslane,  James  (Dunster  House,  Mincing-lane,  E.C,\ 

Glenrose^  Balham  Parh-road,  S.  W. 

1891  MacBrayne,  John  Burns, 

17,  l^yal  Exchange-squarey  Glasgow. 
1884     McCabe,  William,  LL.B.,  i?M.A., 

Drawer  2,591,  Toronto,  Canada. 
1888     McCankie,  James, 

63,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 
1867     M'Clean,  Frank, 

Eusthall  House,  Tunhridge  Wells. 

1892  McCleery,  James  C, 

11,  Dale-street,  Liverpool. 

1887  Macdonald,  Andrew  J., 

1872  Macdonell,  John,  LL.D., 

Room  183,  The  Eoyal  Courts  of  Justice,  Strand,  W.G, 

1873  •McEwen,  Laurence  T., 

do.  JR.  A.  McLean,  1,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 

1886  *Mackenzie,  Colin,  F.fi.G.S^ 

1878     McKewan,  William, 

Ehnfield,  BickUy,  Kent. 

1893  Mackinney,  Frederick  Walker, 

London  County  Council,  Spring  Gardens,  S.  TFl 
1876  *McLean,  Robert  Allan,  F.E.G.S., 

1,  Queen  Victorio'Streef,  E.C, 

1863   •Madure,  John  William,  M.P.,  J.P.,  D.L., 

Carlton  Club ;  The  Home,  Whalley  Range,  Manchester^ 

1888  McNiel,  Henry, 

5,  Cross-street,  Manchester. 
1875     Macpherson,  Hugh  Martin,  F.R.C.S.  (Lispector- General)^ 
14,  St.  Jameses-square,  8.  W. 

1887  Macpherson,  Walter  Charles  Gordon, 

Howrak,  E.LR.,  Bengal^  India. 
1883     Macqueen,  Eobert  Davidson  Barkly, 

20,  Upper  Addison-gardens, Kensington,  W, 
1882     MacBosty,  Alexander, 

West  Bank,  Esher. 

1889  McVail,  John  C,  M.D.,  &c., 

2,  Strathallan-terrace,  Dowanhill^  Olasgtrjr^ 
1891     Maidment,  Thomas, 

1,  Gloueester-terraee,  Southsea. 
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1887 
1887 
1881 
1888 
1877 
1875 
1880 
189lj 
1887 
:1887 
•1874 

.1872 
1876 
1884 
1875 
1883 
1891 
1882 
1883 
1853 
1890 
1884 
1873 


Makower,  Maurice, 

11,  Randolph'Crescenty  Maida  Vale^  IF. 
Malleson,  Frank  B., 

Dixton  Manor  House^  WincJicomhe,  Ckelteiiliam. 
Mann,  AVilliatn  Edward, 

23,  Jewhi'Sfreet,  JS.C. 
•Manson,  Frederick  William, 

Wellfield,  Iluswell  Hill,  N. 
Manuel,  James, 

cjo  The  London  and  Provincial  Banh,  Cardiff: 
•Maple,  Sir  John  Bluudell,  M.P., 

8,  Clarencc'terrace^  He^enfs-park,  N,W. 
Marsh,  Alfred, 

85,  Gracechurch'Street,  JF.C. 
•Marshall,  Professor  Alfred,  M.A., 

Balliol  Orofty  Aladingley-road^  Oamhridge. 
Marshall,  David, 

350,  West-street,  Durban^  Natal, 
Marshall,  W.  Baylej,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.InstM.E. 

Martin,  James, 

4,  King-street,  Cheapside,  E.G. 
•Martin,  John  Biddulph,  ^LA.,¥,Z,S.  {Trustee,  Honorarif 
Secretary,  and  Hon,  Foreign  Secretary), 

17,  Hyde-park-gate,  S.W, 

•Martin,  Etchari)  Biddulph,  M.A.,  M.P.  (Treasurer)^ 

68,  Lombard-street,  E.G.,  and  Chitlehurst. 
*Martin,  Thomas  Jaques. 

84,  Collins-street  West,  Melbourne,  Victoria 
Mason,  \Villiam  Arthur, 

31a,  Cohjiore-roWy  Birmingham, 
♦Mathers,  John  Shackleton, 

Hanover  Hotise,  Leeds,  Yorkshire. 
Mathieson,  Frederic  Coxhead, 

Beechtoorth,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Maxwell,  Kobcrt  George, 

P.O,  Box,  299,  Cape  Town. 
Medhurst,  John  Thomas, 

Clay-hill,  White  Hart-lane,  Tottenham. 
*Medley,  George  ."Webb, 

21,  Park-street,  Park-lane,  W. 
•Meikle,  James,  F.I. A., 

6,  St,  Andrew" s-sguare,  Edinburgh. 
Merriman,  Hon.  John  Xavier, 

Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Merton,  Zachary, 

18,  Chesham-place,  S.  W. 
Millar,  William  Henry, 

Cleveland  Lodge^  ^ew  Park-road,  Brixton^hiU^  S.  W. 
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Year  of 

Blaedon. 

1890 


1879 

1888 
1889 
1892 
1882 
1874 
1878 
1888 
1887 
1874 
1878 
1893 
1874 
1888 
1891 
1885 
1847 

1886 
1886 
1889 
1883 
1880 
1890 


Miller,  Gordon  William, 

Admiralty,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W.  ' 
MiUer,  William, 

67,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 
Mills,  Sir  Charles,  K.C.M.Gh.,  C.B., 

7,  Albert  Mansions,  Victoria-street,  S.W. 
Mills,  Major  Henry  Farnsby, 

Junior  United  Service  Club,  Charles-street,  S.W. 
MiLKBB,  Alpekd,  M.A.,  C.B., 

Inland  Revenue  Office,  Somerset  House,  Strand,  W.C. 
Milnes,  Alfred,  M.A., 

22a,  Ooldhurst'terrace,  S.  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
♦Mocatta,  Erederick  D.,  F.E.G.S., 

9,  Oonnaught-place^  W. 
Moffat,  Robert  J., 

Bank  House,  Cambridge. 
♦MoUoy,  William  R.  J.,  M;R.I.A.  (National  Education  Board), 

17,  Brookfield-terrace,  Donnybrook,  Dubltn. 
Moore,  Arthur  Chisholm, 

23,  Essex-street,  Strand,  W.C 
Moore,  Charles  Rendall, 

137,  Broekley-road,  Zewisham-road,  S.E. 
*Moore,  John  Byers  Gunning, 

Loymount,  Oookstown,  Ireland. 
Morgan,  Percy  Charlton, 

6,  Victoria-street,  S.  W. 
♦Morris,  James,  M.D.,  E.R.C.S., 

13,  Somers-place,  Hyde-park-square,  W. 
Morris,  John  (17,  Throymorton-avenue,  E.G.), 

34,  Hyde-park'Square,  W. 
Morrison,  Rev.  William  Douglas, 

6,  Heathfield-road,  Wandsworth-comman,  S.W. 
♦Mosley,  Tonman, 

Bangors,  Iver,  TTxhridge, 
♦MorAT,  Frederic  John,  M.D.,  P,R.C.S.,  LL.D.  {Honorary 
Vice-President), 
12,  Durham-villas,  Kensington,  W. 
Mowbray,  Robert  Gray  Cornish.  M.P.. 

10,  Little  Stanhope-street,  S.  W. 
Moxon,  Thomas  B., 

Manchester  and  County  Bank  Limited,  Manchester. 
Muir,  Robert,  jun., 

Clydesdale   Wolseley-road,  Crouch^end,  iV, 
Muirhead,  Henry  James, 

Mulhall,  Michael  George, 

Las  Barrancas,  Ballyhrack,  Co,  Dublin. 
Mumby,  Bonner  Harrij,  M.D., 

Poi'tsmouth. 
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1878  l»Mundella,  The  Eight  Hon.  Anthony  John,  M.P.,  P.RS, 

16,  Elvaston-^lace^  QueefCs-gate,  S.W, 
1891     Mupphy,  Shirley  Foster,  M.E.C.S., 

22,  Endsleigh'Streetj  Tavistock-square,  W,C. 
1878     Murray,  Adam, 

Hazeldean^  Kersal,  Manchester. 
1890     MuBgrave,  James, 

Brooklandy  Ileaton,  Bolton, 


1892 

1888 

1889 

1878 

1869 

1877 

1862 

1894 

1883 

1889 

1889 

1878 

1858 

1877 

1871 

1877 

1878 

1878 


Naoroji,  Dadabhai,  M.P., 

National  Liberal  Club,  S,  W, 
Narraway,  W.  F., 

Crooms  Hill  House^  Greenwich,  S,K. 
Nash,  Willinm,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.  {Brigade-Surgeon), 

18,  Victoina-street,  S.W. 
•J^athan,  Henry, 

Dashwood  Souse,  New  Broad-street  E.(X 
Neison,  Frakcis  Gustavus  Paulus,  F.I.A., 

93,  Adelaiderroad,  South  Hampstead. 
Nevill,  Charles  Henry, 

11,  Queen  Victorui'Street,  JE.C. 
Newbatt,  Benjamin,  F.I.A.,  F.R.Q.S., 

15,  St.  James* s-sguare,  S.  JV. 
Newey,  William  Lewis,  F.S.A.A., 
39,  Temple-row  J  Birmingham. 
Newmarch,  Mrs.  Elizabeth, 

Mulnanth,  6,  Harrold-rcad,  Upptr  Norwood  S.E. 
Newsholme.  Arthur,  M.D., 

11,  Gloucester-plaee,  Brighton. 
Newton,  Henry  William  (Alderman), 

2,  Ellison-place,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Nicholson,  Professor  J.  Shield,  M.A.,  D.8c., 

University  of  Edinburgh, 

Nightingale,  Miss  Florence,  J 

10,  South-street,  Park-lane,  W.  I 

Nix,  Samuel  Dyer,  F.C.A.,  ' 

8,  Ring-street,  Cheapside,  E.G.  , 

♦Noble,  Benjamin,  F.E.A.8.,  ii 

Nortk-Eastern  Bank,  Neweastle-on-Tune. 

Norman,  H.B.  General  Sir  Henry  Wylie,  K.C.B.,  G.C.M.O. 

{Governor  of  Queensland),  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Northbrook,  The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  G.C.S.I.,  D.C.L., 

4,  Hamilton-place,  Ficcadilly,  W. 
Notthafft,  Theodor, 

St.  Petersburg  Int  Commercial  Bank,  St.  Petersburg. 
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Tear  of 
XUcUon. 


1888 
1891 

1893 

1881 
1880 
1862 
1885 

1885 
L884. 
1892 
1878 
1877 
1889 
1891 
1887 


1887 
1886 
1866 
1879 


Oakley,  Sir  Henry  (General  Manager,  O.N.R.)^ 

37,  Cheater-terrace,  Regent' s-park^  N.  W. 
OateB,  John,  F.S.A.A., 

10,  Saltoun-road,  Brixton ,  8.  W. 
O'Connor,  Vincent  C.  Scott  (Amstant  Comptroller), 

Currency  Office^  Rangoon,  Burma. 
Odgers,  William  Blake,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Q  C, 

^,  Elm-court,  Temple,  E.G»;  if  Fitzjohn's-avenw,  Ii\W. 
^Oelaner,  Isidor, 

Ogboume,  Charles  Henry,  A.T.  A. 

29,  JDalhoueie-square,  Calcutta. 
Ogle,  William,  M.A.,  MD.,  F.B.C.P.,  Ac, 

10,  Qordon-street,  Gordon-square,  W. 
*  Oldham,  John, 

River  Plate  Telegraph  Company,  Montevideo. 
Oldroyd,  Mark,  M.P., 

JSyrsflands,  Dewshury,  Yorkehire. 
Onslow,  Thb  Riqht  Hon.  the  Exhl  of,  G.C.M.G., 

7,  Richmond'terrace,  S.  W. 
Oppenbeim,  Henry, 

16,  Bruton-street,  Bond-street,  JF, 
Ormond,  Eichard, 

24,  Grainaer-street  West,  Newcastle-on^Tyne. 
Oung,  Moung  Hla  {Assistant  Comptroller), 

Rangoon,  Burma, 
Owen,  Edgar  Theodore, 

Office  of  Government  Statist,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Owen,  Evan  F.,  A.I.A., 

Office  of  Government  Statist,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 


♦Page,  Edward  D.,  (Box  3382,) 

c/o  Faulkner,  Page,  j-  Co,,  New  York  City,  U.S.A. 
Pain,  James, 

St.  Mary^s^treet,  Ely. 
♦Palgrave,  Eobert  Harry  Inglis,  F.E.S., 
Belton,  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk. 
Palmer,  George,  J.P., 

The  Acacias,  Reading. 
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1884 


Palmer,  Joseph  Thomas 

8,  Wine  Office-court,  Fteet-streety  E,C. 

1887  Pankhurst,  Bichard  Marsden,  LL.D.  (SyNew-inn-square,  W.C.\ 

10,  St  James' s-squarCf  Manchester. 

1888  Pannell,  William  Henry, 

Library-chambers^  Basinghallstreet^  E.C> 
1878     Park,  David  Francis,  C.A.,  F.F.A.,  A.I.A., 
39,  Lombard-street^  E.C. 

1887  Parker,  Archibald, 

Cafnden-wood,  Chislehurst,  Kent, 

1878  Parry,  Thomas, 

Orafton-place,  Aehton-under-Zyne, 

1879  Partridge,  Henry  Francis,  L.D.S.,  &c., 

Sussex  House^  Sussea-place,  South  Kensington^  S.  W. 
1883     Paterson,  John, 

1,  Walbrook,  JE.C. 

1888  Pattullo,  James  Durie, 

81,  St.  Swithin's'lafie,  E.C. 

1877  Paul,  Henry  Moncreiff, 

12,  Lansdowne^sreseentj  Notting-hilly  W, 

1878  Paulin,  David, 

6,  Forres^street,  Edinburgh. 

1893  Payne,  Alexander  William,  F.C.A., 

70,  Finsbury-^vement,  E.C. 
1884.   •Peace,  Walter,  C.M.G., 

64,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.  W, 

1880  'Pease,  Sir  Joseph  Whitwell,  Bart.,  M.P., 

Hutton  Hall,  Gihborougk,  Yorks. 
1876  *Peek,  Sir  Henry  William,  Bart., 

Souston,  Lyme  Begis,  Devon. 
1886     Pembroke,  The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of, 

WiUon  House^  Salisbury, 
1880     Pender,  Sir  John,  a.C.M.G.,  M.P., 

18,  Arlington-street,  S.W.;  60,  Old  Sroad-streei,  K.C. 
1891     Penn-Lewie,  William, 

8,  Halford-road,  Kichmond,  Surrey. 
1888     Perratt,  William  Henrv,  A.I.A., 

193,  The  Grove,  Hanmermith^  TV. 

1894  Perris,  George  Herbert, 

88,  Bumaby-gardens,  Ohisunck,  W, 
1890     Peters,  John  Wyatt, 

The  Gables,  Grove-road  S.,  Sovthsea, 
1883     Petheram,  Frederick  William,  F.C.A., 

61,  Gracechurch'Street,  E.G. 

1886  Peto,  Sir  Henry,  Bart.,  M.A., 

Fleet  House^  Weymouth. 

1887  Phelps,  Major-General  Arthur, 

23,  Augustus-road,  Edgbaston^  Birmingham. 
1886   ♦Phelps,  The  Bev.  Lancelot  Bidley,  M.  A., 
Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1877 


1871 
1885 
1878 
1886 
1890 
1879 
1581 
1883 
1861 
1809 
1888 
1884 
1891 
1891 
1879 
1888 
1871 
1877 
1877 
1867 
1894 
1887 
1877 
1887 
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Phillipps,  Henry  Matthews, 

♦Pickering,  Joiin,  E.E.G.S.,  F.S.A., 

86,  Thicket-road,  AnerUy,  S,E. 
Pierrard,  Paul, 

9,  Bite  Les  Delihes,  Paris. 
*Pim,  Joseph  Todhunter, 

Rinnamara,  Monkstown,  County  Dublin* 
Pink,  J.  Francis, 

62,  CkandoS'Sireef,  Strand,  W.G. 
PiTTAB,  Thomas  J., 

II,  M.  Custom  House,  E.C. 
Pixley,  Erancis  William, 

23,  Linden-gardens,  W. 
Planck,  Charles,  M.R.C.S.  {Deputy  Suryeon- General), 

Allahabad,  India. 
Piatt,  James, 

Bookwood,  Hampstead,  K.  W. 
Plowden,  Sib  Wm.  Chicele,  K.C.S.I.    (5,  Park-cres,,  Port- 
land-place, W,) ;  Aston  Rowant  House,  Tetsivorth,  Oxon^ 
Pochin,  Henry  Davis,  J.  P., 

.  Bodnant  Hall,  Eglwysbach,  B.S.O.,  Denbighshire. 
Pollard,  James,  J.P. 

Chamber  of  Commerce^  Edinburgh. 
Poison,  John, 

West  Mount,  Paisley,  N.B. 
Pope,  Henry  Richard, 

II,  Templeton-place,  EarVs-court,  S.  W, 
Potter,  Henry, 

Folkestone  Villa,  Elm-grove,  Peckham,  S.E. 
♦Powell,  Sir  Francis  Sharp,  Bart.,  M.P.  (Horton  Old  Rall^ 

Bradford),  1,  Camhridge-sguare,  Hyde-park,  W. 
Powell,  James  Heslop, 

17,  Gixusechurch-street,  E.G. 
Power,  Edward, 

16,  Southwell-gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.  W, 
♦Prance,  Reginald  Heber, 

Frognal,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Praschkauer,  Maximilian, 

109,  Fenchurch-street,  E.G. 
♦Pratt,  Robert  Lindsay, 

80,  Bondgate,  Darlington. 
Price,  James, 

23,  The  Avenue,  Eastbourne. 
•Price,  L.  L.,  M.A., 

Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
Pbice- Williams,  Richard,  MJnbt.C.E., 

32,  Victoria-street^  S.  W. 
Probyn,  Leslie  Charles, 

79,  Onslow-square,  S.  W. 
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1889 


1884 
1886 
1871 
1886 


Probyn,  Major  Clifford, 

66,  Grosvenor-street^  Grosvenor-squaref  W. 
•Proctor,  William, 

89,  Corporation-atreetf  Manchester, 
Provaud,  Andrew  Dryburgh,  M.P., 

2,  Whitehall-court,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Puleston,  Sir  John  Henry, 

2,  Bank-buildings^  Princes-street,  E,0. 
Pulley,  Sir  Joseph,  Bart., 

90,  Piccadilly,  W. 


1874 
1888 


Quain,  Sir  Eichard,  Bart.,  M.D.,  F.E.S.,  P.R.O.P., 

67,  Barley^treet,  W. 
Quirk,  William  Henry, 

9,  Gracechurch-streetj  E.C, 


1883     Eabbidge,  Richard,  F.C.A^ 

82,  Poultry,  JE.C. 
1872   *Eabino,  Joseph, 

{Chief  Manage^"),  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia,  Teheran. 
1888   •Eadcliffe,  Sir  David,  J.P., 

Thurstaston  Hall,  near  Birkenhead, 
1868   ^Badsiock,  The  Bight  Honourable  Lord, 

Mayfield,  Jf  oolston,  Southampton. 
1888     Bae,  George, 

Redcourt,  Birkenhead, 

1886  1  Bab,  Johw,  M.A., 
37,  Werter-road,  Putney,  S.W. 

1887  Baffalovich,  His  Excellency  Arthur, 
19,  Avenue  Hoche,  Paris, 

1877     Baikes,  Lieut. -Col.  George  Alfred,  F.S.A.,  F.E.  Hist.  Soc, 

63,  Belsize-parkj  Hampstead,  N.  W, 
I860     BaiDsay,  Alexander  Gillespie,  F.I.A., 

Canada  Life  Assurance  Co.,  Hamilton,  Canada  West. 
1885     Bandell,  James  S., 

119,  Alfred-street,  Bath. 
Rankin,  James,  M.P., 
35,  Ennismore-gardens,  Prince* s-uate,  8.W. 
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1881 


1884 
1859 
1878 
1884 
1874 
1886 
1877 
1835 

1893 

1888 
1889 
1888 
1888 
1886 
1888 
1890 
1892 
1892 
1888 
1891 
1873 
1892 
1887 
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Baper,  Sir  Bobert  George, 

ChieJiester, 
Raphael,  Alfred, 

87,  Alexandra^oad,  N.W. 
Eathbone,  P.  H., 

Oreenhanh  Cottage,  Liverpooh 
Eathbone,  William,  M.P., 

18,  Prince* t^ardens,  Prince* s-gafe,  S»  W. 
•Ravenscrot't,  Francis, 

Birkheck  Bank,  Chancery^lanCy  W.O. 
•Eavenstein,  Ernest  George,  F.R.G.S., 

91,  Vpjper  Tulse-hill,  Bnxton,  S.  W. 
Eawlins,  Frederick, 

Southport,  Queensland. 
*Eawlins,  Thomab, 

45,  King  William'ttreet,  S.O. 
Eawsok,  SibRawson  W.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
{Honorary  Vice-President), 

68,  ComioalUgardens^  Queen' s-gate,  S,W, 
Eea,  Charles  Herbert  Edmund, 

223,  Norwood-road^  Heme  Hill,  S.E. 
Bead,  Thomas  William, 

40/42,  Castle-street,  Liverpool, 
•Eeed,  Thomas,  F.C.A., 

63,  King-street,  South  Shields. 
Beid,  Herbert  Lloyd, 

Ardentinneyl  Balham  Park-road,  Balham,  S.  W. 
Bew,  Robert  Henry, 

8,  Wharton-road,  West  Kensington,  TF. 
Ehens,  Eobert, 

20,  Fassett-square,  Balston,  K, 
RhodoF,  George  Webber, 

131,  Wool  Exchange,  KC. 
Eichards,  Fred., 

29,  Northampton-square,  E.C, 
Bichards,  Westley,  J.P., 

Ashwell,  Oakham,  Rutland. 
Eichardscn,  Hubert, 

Bichardson,  J.  H., 

8,  Finch-lane^  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Bidge,  Samuel  H.,  B.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.E.  Hist.  S. 

Bipon,  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of,  K.G.,  F.B.S,  &e», 

9,  Chelsea  Embankment,  S.W. 
Bivington,  Francis  Hansard, 

44,  Connaught-square,  W. 
Boberts,  Arthur  Herbert,  F.C.A.,  F.B.G.S., 
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1882 


1890 
1894 
1885 
1887 
1886 
1880 
1873 
1892 
1891 
1893 
1865 
1890 
1888 
1886 
1878 
1887 
1890 
1873 


1894 
1873 
1881 


Eoberfcs,  Edward,  F.E.A.S.  {Nautical  Almanac  Office)^ 

3,  Verulam-huildinqs,  Graifs  Inn,  W.C. 
Eoberts,  Sir  William,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 

8,  Manchester-square,  W. 
Robertson,  Janies  Barr, 

3,  Whitehall-court,  S.  W. 
Robertson,  Thomas  Stewart, 

1, 3Iarket-bldn^s.,CollinS'Street,  W,,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
Robinson,  Henry  James, 

St.  JohvLH  Villa,  Woodlands,  Isleworth,  W, 
Roecbling,  Herman  Alfred,  A.M.  Inst.  C.B., 

23,  Highjield-street,  Leicester, 
*Ronald,  Byron  L., 

14,  Upper  Phillimore-gardem,  W, 
♦Eosebery,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  LL.D.,  E.R.S., 

38,  Berkeley  square,  W. 
Ross,  Charles  Edmonstone, 

Ness  Villa.  Simla,  India, 
Ross,  Erederick  William  Forbes,  M.B  ,  CM., 

147,  Victoria-road,  New  Brighton,  Cheshire, 
Rotbweli,  Ricbard  Pennefather,  * 

27,  Park-place,  New  Yo7*k,  U.S.A. 
Ruck,  George  Thomas, 

The  Jffawthorns,  DorvilU-road,  Lee,  8.E, 
Ruffer,  Marc  Armand,  M.A..  M.D.,  B.Sc , 

5,  York-terrace,  Regents-park,  N.  W, 
Rusher,  Edward  Arthur,  F.I. A., 

142,  Ilolhorn  Bars,  E.C. 
Russell,  Arthur  B.,  A.C.A., 

11,  Ludgate  hill,  E.C;   16,  DartmoutU-park-road,  N,W. 
Russell,  Richard  F., 

8,  John-street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 
Russell,  Thomas,  C.M.a., 

69,  Eaton-^squave,  S,  W. 
Rutherford,  Frederick  William, 

12,  King-street,  Cheapside,  E.C, 
Rutherford-Elliot,  J.  G., 

Elphinstone,  TyndalVs  Park-road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 


Sachs,  Edwin  Otho, 

11,  Waterloo-place,  JPall  Mall,  S.W. 
♦Salisbury,  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of,  K.a.,  T.C.,  P.R.S. , 

20,  Arlington-street,  TV. 
Salmon,  James, 

Tower  Chanibers,  Finshury-pavement, 
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Tnrof 
Election. 

1876 


1876 
1892 
1868 
1888 
1889 
1891 
1886 
1893 
1877 
1852 
1888 
1887 
1883 
1877 
1891 
1891 
1883 
1892 
1885 
1885 
1888 
1887 
1880 
1886 


♦Salomons,  Sir  David  Lionel,  Barfc.,  J.P., 

Broom-hill^  Twtbridge  Wells. 
Salt,  Thomas, 

Weeping  Cross,  Staford. 
Samuel,  Charles, 

176,  Sutherland-avenue^  Harrow-road^  W. 
Samuelson,  Sir  Bernhard,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.E.S., 

66,  Princess-gate,  Hyde-park,  8.  W» 
Sandell,  Edward,  F.C.A., 

Sandell,  Frederic  David, 

Sarda,  Pandit  Har  Bilas,  B.A.,  M.K.A.S., 

Government  College,  Ajmere,  India. 
Sauerbeck,  Augustus, 

4,  Mborgate-streei'huildingSj  JE.C: 
Saunders,  Cecil  Eoy,  F.I.  Inst., 

Dovma  House,  Eling,  Hants. 
Saunders,  Charles  Edward,  M.D., 

County  Asylum,  Hayward^s  Heath,  Sussex 
Saunders,  James  Ebenezer,  F.G.S  ,  J. P., 

9,  Finshury-circus,  E.C. 
Sawyer,  Lucian  Willard, 

Billiter-square  Buildings,  E.C. 
•Scarth,  Leveson,  M.A., 

JS^everstone,  Manor-road,  Bournemouth. 
Schidrowitz,  Samuel, 

102,  Oxford-gardens,  Notting-hill,  W. 
Scliiff,  Charles, 

22,  Lowndes-square,  S.W. 
♦Schloss,  David  F.,  M.A., 

1,  Knareshorough-plaoe,  Cromwell-road,  8.  W. 
Schooling,  John  Holt, 

Vine  House,  The  Vineyard,  Richmond-hill. 
•Schwann,  John  Frederick, 

Oalfield,  Wimbledon,  8.  W.,  and  6,  Moorgate-sfreef,  E.C 
Scofield,  Ernest  Frank,  B.A., 

Scott,  James  Henry, 

St.  Mildreds  House,  Poultry,  E.C. 
Scott,  ilev.  John  Davidson,  M.A., 

The  Vicarage,  CholmondeUy^  Malpas. 
Scotter,  Charles  {General  Manager,  L.  <$•  S.W.U.), 

Waterloo  Station,  Waterloo-road.  S.E. 
Beaton,  Edward,  M.D.,  Lond.,  F.B.C.P., 

66,  North-side,  Clapham-commo.i,  8»W. 
•Seeley,  Charles,  M.P., 

Sherwood  Lodge,  Nottingham. 
Seyd,  Ernest  J.  F., 

88,  Lombard-street^  E.C. 
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1888 
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1879 
1885 
1888 
1888 
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1878 
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1850 
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Sejd,  Richard, 

38,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
Shaw,  James  Charles, 

35,  Lemster-gardenSy  Hyde  Park^  W. 
Shaw,  William  Arthur,  M.A., 

8,  BUmdford'Hquare^  BeqentU-parh^  N,  W. 
Shepheard,  Wallwyn  Poyer  Burnett,  M.A., 

15,  Old  Square,  Lincoln* s-inn,  fV.C, 
Sherwin,  Joseph  Henry, 

16,  Whitehall-place,  5.JF. 
Shillcock,  Joshua,  M.A., 

Bank  of  England,  West  Branch,  Burhngton-gardens,  TT1 
Shuttleworth,  Thomas  G-., 

Royal  Insurance-buildings,  Church'Street,  Sheffield. 
Sidgwick,  Professor  Henry,  M.A.., 

^Trinity  College,  Cambridqe, 
Silver,  Stephen  William,    . 

3,  Xork-gate,  Begenfs-parJc^  N.W. 
Simmonds,  G.  Harvey, 

1,  Whitehall  8.W. 
^Sinclair,  Captain  John,  M.P., 

101,  Mount-street,  Berkeley-square,  W. 
Singer,  Charles  Dougks, 

Silverton,  Silver-street,  Enfield  Town, 
Sitta,  Profesaore  Dottor  Pietro, 

Corso  Giovecca  No.  84,  Ferrara,  Italy. 
Sitwell,  Sir  Georjre  Eeresby,  Bart.,  M.P.,  J.P., 

Benishaw  Hall,  Chesterfield. 
Skinner,  Charles  Weeding, 

Hill  Orest,  Theydon  Bois,  Essex, 
Skrine,  Francis  Henry  B.,  J.  P., 

cjo  Messrs.  King,  Hamilton,  and  Co.,  Calcutta^  Lidia. 
Slade,  Alfred  Thomas, 

Wardrobe-chambers,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 
Slade,  Francis  William, 

17,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Sly,  Richard  Stevens,  F.R.G.S., 

Fern  Villa,  Queen^s-road,  Kew  Q'oss  Gate,  S.  E. 
Smee,  Alfred  Hutcheson,  M.B.C.S., 

The  Grange,  Wallington,  Surrey. 
*Smith,  Arthur  Manley, 

29,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  W.C. 
•Smith,  Charles,  M.E.I.A.,  F.G.S.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E., 

c/o  Sir  Henri/  Gilbert,  F.B.8.,  Harpenden,  St.  Albany. 
♦Smith,  The  Hon.  Sir  Donald  A.,  K.C.M.G.,  LL.D., 

1157,  Dorchester-street,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Smith,  E.  Cozens, 

1,  Old  Broad-street,  EC. 
•Smith,  George,  LL.D.,  CLE., 

Serampore  House,  Napier-road,  Edinburgh, 
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1888 
1877 
1878 
1893 
1891 
1877 
1883 
1888 
1890 
1894 
1894 
1887 
1855 
1889 
1867 
1892 
1883 
1856 
1872 
1882 
1889 
1877 
1880 
1880 


Smith,  George  Armitage,  M.A., 

26,  Regent's  Park-road,  N.  W. 
Smith,  H.  Llewellyn,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 

49,  Beaumoni-sq^iare,  E, 
Smith,  Howard  S.,  A.I. A.,  F.F.A. 

8TrJ3ennett*s  Hilly  Birminghim. 
*Smith,  James, 

South  Indian  BailuHxy^  IHchinopoly,  Madras  Presidency. 
•Smith,  James  McLaren  Stuart,  M.A..  P.E.G.S.,  P.K.S.L., 
3,  Elm-corn ty  Temple^  E.C. 
Smith,  James  Parker,  M.P., 

Jordanhilly  Partick,  N,B. 
Smith,  John, 

8,  Old  Jewry,  E,0. 
Smith,  Samuel,  M.F., 

11,  Deldhay-streety  Westminster^  and Beform  Club,  S.W. 
Smith,  Walter  J., 

19,  West  Smith  field,  E.C. 
Smith,  William  Alexander,  J.P., ' 

21,  Castlereagh-street^  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
♦Smith,  The  Hon.  William  Frederick  Danvers,  M.P., 

3,  Qrosvenor-plaee,  S,W. 
Smithers,  Frederick  Oldershaw, 

171,  Adelaide-road,  N.W. 
Snell,  Arthur  Henry, 

27,  Mincing-lane,  E.G. 
Sowray,  John  Eussell, 

2,  Princes-mansions,  Victoria-street,  S.  W. 
Speirs,  Edwin  Bobert, 

118,  Queen^s-yate,  South  Kensington,  S.  W. 
Spencer,  Bobert  James, 

175,  King^S'foad,  Southsea. 
Spender,  John  Alfred,  M.A., 

29,  Cheyne-walk,  S,  W. 
Spicer,  Albert, 

50,  Upper  Thames-street,  E.C. 
♦Sprague,  Thomas  Bond,  M.A.,  F.I.A., 

26,  St,  Andrew-eguare,  Edinburgh. 
Spriggs,  Joseph, 

Eoxton^  near  Market  Harborough. 
Stack,  Thomas  Neville  {Croshy-hldngs.,  Crosly^guare^  E.C), 

1,  St.  Andrew-st.,  Dublin. 
Stanton,  Arthur  6.» 

13,  Rood-lane,  E.  C.,^70,  Granville-part,  BlacHeath^  S.  E. 
Staples,  Sir  Nathaniel  Alexander,  Bart, 

lAssan,  Cooksiown,  Ihfrone,  Ireland. 
Stark,  James, 

17,  King's  Arms-yard.  E.C. 
Stephens,  William  Davies,  J.P.  (Alderman)^ 

4,  Abbotsford-ten'aee,  Ifetceastle'On»Ijyne* 
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1882 


1885 
1877 
1889 
1872 
1893 
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1891 
1884 
1881 


1894 
1859 
1889 
1889 

1889 
1887 
1888 
1893 
1884 
1888 
1891 
1888 


•Stern,  Edward  D., 

4,  Carlton-house'terrace,  S,W. 
Stevens,  Marshall, 

Highfield  House,  Urmstan^  near  JUanci ester. 
Stone,  William  Alfred, 

90,  Cannon-streety  E.C.;  Hayton^  Brandy  Sill,  Croydtm. 
Stow,  Harry  Vane, 

National  Liberal  Club,  WhitekalUplaee,  S.W. 
Strachey,  General  Eichard,  E.E.,  C.S.L,  F.R.S., 

69,  Lane  aster-gate.  W, 
Strahan,  Samuel  Alexander  Eenny,  M.D^ 

Berry  Wood^  Norihamptoru 
Strutt,  Hon.  Frederick, 

Milford  House,  near  Berhy. 
Stuart,  Harold  A., 

Baikie,  Ootacajnund,  Madras  Presidency,  India. 
•Sugden,  Eichard, 

The  Farre  Close,  Brighouse,  Yorkshire. 
Sykes,  George  Samuel, 

1,  Chrant'S'lane,  Calcutta,  India. 


Tagliaferro,  Napoleone, 

Education  Office,  Malta, 
•Tait,  Patrick  Macnaghten,  F.B.G.S., 

Tarling,  Charles, 

1,  Gresham-huildings,  E.C. 
Tattersall,  William, 

Hazelwood^  Hale,  Cheshire. 
Tayler,  Stephen  Seaward  (Alderman), 

151,  Brixton-road,  S.W. 
Taylor,  R.  Whately  Cooke, 

8,  Spencer-road,  Coventry, 
*Taylor,  Theodore  Cooke,  J.P., 

Sunny  Bank,  Batley,  Yorkshire. 
Teece,  Eichard,  F.I.A.,  F.F.A., 

clo  H.  S.  King  ^  Co.,  65,  Comhill,  E  C. 
Tempany,  Thomas  William,  F.E.H.S., 

25,  Bedford-row,  W.C. 
Temperley,  William  Angus,  jun., 

2,  St.  Nicholas-buildings,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Terrey,  William, 

Sheffield  Water  Department,  Sheffield. 
Theobald,  John  Wilson, 

85,  Palmerston-buildingsy  E.C* 
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Thodey,  William  Henry, 

479,  Collins-street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Thomas,  David  Alfred,  M.P., 

Llamvern,  near  Neivport,  Mon, 
Thomas,  John, 

18,  ITood'Streety  E.C. 
Thomas,  W.  Cave, 

8,  Fitzroy-street,  Fitzrot/square,  W. 
•Thompson,  Henry  Yates, 

2Ga,  Brt/anston-square,  W. 
Thomson,  James, 

35,  NicholaS'lane,  E,  C. 
Thomson,  Thomas  D., 

57,  Moorqaie-street,  E.C, 
Thring,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  K.C.B., 

5,  Queen's  Gate-gardens,  S.  W 
Tinker,  James, 

llordkcliff^  Lymington,  Hants. 
Tipping,  William, 

Oak  field  House,  Ashton -under -Zyne. 
Touch,  George  Alexander, 

26,  Compayne-gardens,  West  Hampstead. 
*Treatt,  Frank  Burfbrd,  J.R, 

Femmount^  Bellenger  River^  Nexo  South  Wales. 
Tritton,  Joseph  Herbert, 

54,  Lombard-street,  E,C. 
Trobridg:e,  Arthur, 

Bloxcidge  House,  LangUy  Green,  near  Birmingham. 
Tunley,  George, 

3,  Fhley-avenue,  Hampstead,  I^.W. 
TurubulJ,  Alexander, 

118,  Belsizepark-gardens,  N.W. 
•Turner,  llev.  Harward,  B.Sc.,  F.R.M.S., 

27,  Quai  d'AusterlitZy  Paris, 
Turner,  William, 

Board  of  Trade,  Cardif, 
Tyler,  Edgar  Alfred, 

3,  Eastcheap,  E.G. 
Tyndall,  William  Henry,  F.I. A ., 

Morlands,  Oxford-road,  RedhilL 
Tyrer,  Thomas,  F.l.C,  F.C.S., 

Stirling  Chemical  Works,  Stratford,  E. 


•Urlin,  Richard  Denny, 

22,  Stafford-terrace,  PhiUimore-gardens,  W. 
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1888  Van  Eaalte,  Marcus, 
22,  Austin  Friars,  E.G. 

1890     Venn,  John,  D.Sc,  F.tt.S., 

Caiua  College,  Cambridge. 

1889  Venning,  Charles  Harrison. 
39,  Vicioriastreet,  Westminster,  S.W, 

1888     Verdin,  William  Henry,  J.P., 

Winsford,  Cheshire. 
1894     Vemey,  Frederick  William, 

6,  Onslow-gardens,  S.  W, 
1886     Vernon,  The  Eight  Hon.  Lord, 

1876  Vigers,  Eobert, 
4,  Frederick' s-place J  Old  Jewry ^  E.C* 

1885     Vincent,  Frederick  James,  A.I. A., 

38,  QtieefCsroad,  South  Homsey,  N. 

1877  Vine,  Sir  John  Eichard  Somers,  C.M.G., 
Queen  Ann's  Mansions^  8.  Wl 


180O     Walford,  Ernest  L., 

2,  Shorter* s-court,  E,C. 
1890     Walkley,  William  Henry, 

265,  Kentish  Town-road,  N.W. 
1868     Wallis,  Charles  James, 

97,  Eidgmount-gardens,  W.C. 
1880     Wallis,  E.  White, 

49,  Clifton-hill,  St.  John's  Wood,  2^.  W. 
1888     Walmsley,  Frederic, 

1,  Fennel-street,  Manchester, 
1876     Walter,  Arthur  Eraser, 

Finchampstead,  Wokingham,  Berks. 
1879     Wansey,  Arthur  H., 

Samhourne,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol. 

1893  Ward,  William  Cullen, 
12,  Wynyard'Square,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

1888     Warren,  Eeginald  Augustus,  J. P., 

Preston-place,  near  Worthing. 
1888     Wartnaby,  William  Wade, 

Market  Harhorough,  Leicestershire. 
1886     Waters,  Allred  Charles, 

General  Register  Office,  Somerset  House,  Strand,  W.C. 
1865      Waterhouse,  Edwin,  B.A.,  A.I.A.,  F.C.A., 

44,  Oresham-street,  JE.C. 
1892     Wates,  C.  Marshall, 

1,  Vernon  Chambers,  Souihamp ton-row,  W.C. 

1894  Watson,  Thomas  lioberts, 
**  Bumleigh,'*  Sussex-road^  Southport 

1883     Watson,  T.  Wilkinson, 

183,  West  Georye-street,  Glasgow. 
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Watson,  William  Livingstone, 

35a,  SL  James'-streei,  8,W. 
•Watt,  William, 

17,  Queen^s-road,  Aberdeen, 
Webb,  Henry  Barlow, 

Holmdale,  Dorking. 
Weedon,  Thornhill, 

Hawthome-streety  Woolloongabha,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
♦Welby  of  AUington,  The  Eight  Hon,  Lord,  K.C.B., 

The  Treasury,  Whitehall,  S^W, 
We\ch,Ch&T\eB^'F.8.A,jGyildhall,E.C.(RepresentingtheLtbraiy 

Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London.) 
Weller,  William  Hamilton, 

Roseleigh,  Tolworthy  near  Surbiton,  Surrey, 
Wells-Smith,  Henry,  A.C.A., 

8,  Norfolk-row^  Sheffield. 
Welton,  Thomas  Abercrombie 

Rectory  Orove  House,  Clapham,  8.  W. 
Wenley,  James  Adams, 

Bank  of  Scotland,  Bank-street,  Edinburgh. 
•Westlake,  John,  Q.C.,  LL.D., 

The  River  House,  3,  Chelsea  Embankment,  8.  W. 
♦Whadcoafc,  John  Henry,  F.C.A., 

18,  Highbury-cresent,  N. 
*Whadcoat,  William  Edward, 

54,  Carleton-road,  Tufaell-park,  N. 
Wharton,  James, 

Edgehill,  Netherhall-gardens,  Mtz John* s- avenue,  N.  W. 
Whinney,  Frederick, 

8,  Old  Jewry,  E.G. 
Whitbread,  Samuel,  M.P., 

10,  Ennismore-gardens,  !Princes-gate,  8.  W* 
White,  The  Eev.  George  Cecil,  M.A., 

Nursling  Rectory,  Southampton. 
White,  Leedham, 

16,  Wetherby-gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
White,  William, 

23,  WynelUroad,  Forest-hill,  8.E. 
Whitehead,  Sir  James,  Bart.,  M.P.,  J.P.,  D.L.  (Alderman) 

9,  Cambridge-gate,  Regent' s-park,  N.  W. 
Whitelegge,  Benjamin  A.,  M.D., 

10,  St.  John's-square,  Wakefield. 
Whiteley,  William, 

Westboume-grove,  Bayswater,  W. 
Whitwill,  Mark,  J.P., 

Bristol. 
Wightman,  Charles, 

1,  Fenchurch-avenue,  E.G. 
Wilkinson,  James  H., 
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Wilkinson,  Bev.  Jolin  Frome,  M.A., 

Kilvingtonf  Orston,  Nottingham. 
Wilkinson,  Thomas  Bead, 

Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  Manchester, 
Willans,  John  Wrigley, 

Mercury  Office^  Leeds, 
Williams,  Edward  Frederick, 

Joint  Stock  Bank^  Halifax. 
Williams,  Frederick  Bessant,  F.8.A.  (Scot.), 

19,  Haymarket,  S.  W. 
^Williams,  Henry  Maunder, 

186,  New  Cross-road,  S.U. 
Williams,  Henry  Beader,  ' 

6,  Lvme-streetj  E,G,^  and  The  Priory^  Homsey,  N. 
•Williams,  Bobert,  Juu., 

20,  Birchin-lanej  E.G. 
Williamson,  John  W., 

5,  Stone-buildings,  Lincoln^s  Inn,  W.C. 
Wilson,  Henry  Joseph,  M.P., 

Osgathorpe  Hills,  Sheffield. 
Wilson,  James  {Deputy  Commissioner), 
Shahpur,  Panjab,  India. 
*  Wilson,  Bobert  Porter, 

6,  Cumberland-terrace,  Begenfs-park,  N.W. 
Winter,  Alexander, 

Woodhouse,  Coyentry  Archer, 

30,  Mincing-lane,  E.C. 
Woolfe,  Thomas  Bodriques,  A.C.A., 

65,  Watling-street,  E.C. 
Woollcombe,  Bobert  Lloyd,  LL.D.,  F.I.  Inst.,  M.E.I.A., 

14,  Waterloo-road,  Dublin. 
Worroll,  Charles, 

Colonial  Mutual  Life  Gffice^  Adderley-street,  Cape  Taum. 
Worsfold,  liev.  John  Napper,  M.A., 

Iladdlesey  Bectory,  near  Selby,  Yorkshire. 
Worthington,  A.  W.,  B.A., 

Old  Sitinford,  Stourbridge.  | 

Wren,  Walter,  M.A. 

7,  BowiS'Square,  W.  }| 
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Teebitrgh,  Robert  Ab\£stbo270,  M.P., 

27,  Pritices  Gate,  S.W. 
♦Tglesias,  Miguel, 

2,  Tokenhouse-huildings,  E.C, 
YouU,  John  Gibaon, 

Jesmond^road,  Neweaatle-on-Tyne. 


%*  The  JExeeutive  Committee  request  that  any  inaceurctcy  in 
the  foregoing  list  viay  he  pointed  out  to  ///«  Assistant  Secbetabt^ 
and  that  all  changes  of  address  may  he  notified  to  him,  so  that  delay 
in  forwarding  communications  and  the  puhlications  of  the  Society  nay 
be  avoided. 
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H0N0BAR7  FELLOWS. 


HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 
Honorary  President. 


%x^vaiiivn  ^tpublu. 


Year  of 
KlMiion. 

1890.    DB.  FRANCISCO  LATZIXA,  Calle  Malpu,  082,  Buenos  Ayren. 

Director  General  of  Statistics;  Doctor  honoris  causa  of  the 
Faculty  of  PhTsical  and  Mathematical  Sci3nce8  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Cordoba ;  Knight  of  the  Italian  Order  of  S.S.  Maurice 
and  Lazare ;  Officer  of  the  Academy  of  France ;  Member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  the  International  Sta- 
tistical Institute,  of  the  Geographical  and  Statistical  Societies 
of  Paris,  of  the  Society  of  Commercial  Geography  of  Paris,  and 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  National  HiBtorical  Academy  of 
Tenezuela. 


%mixm  anir  ^ungarg. 


1890.    DR.  KARL  THEODOR  VON  INAMA-STEBNEGG,  Vienna. 

Doctor  of  Political  Economy ;  Member  of  the  Austrian  House 
of  Lords;  President  of  the  Imperial  and  Boyal  Central 
Statistical  Commission ;  Professor  at  the  Unirersity  of  Vienna. 

1893.    DR.  JOSEPH  BE  JEKELFALTJSSY,  Budapest. 

Doctor  Juris ;  Advocate ;  Chief  of  the  Boyal  Hungarian  Sta- 
tistical Bureau  ;  Ministerial  Councillor ;  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  Francis  Joseph;  Second  Vice  President  of  the  Boyal 
Hungarian  Statistical  Council ;  External  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Examiners  for  Political  Sciences;  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences. 

1893.    DB.  FBANZ  BITTEB  VON  JTJBASCHEK,  KArnthncrstrasse,  SS, 
Ttcnna. 

Doctor  Juris  et  Phi1osophi<B  ;  '*  K.K.  Begierungsrath  ; "  Member 
and  Secretary  of  the  Imperial  and  Boyal  Central  Statistical 
Commission  ;  Professor  at  the  UniTersity  of  Vienna ;  Professor 
of  Public  Law  and  of  Statistics  at  the  Military  Academies, 
Vienna ;  Knight  of  the  Austrian  Order  of  the  Iron  Cro"wn 
(3rd  Class) ;  Officer  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy ; 
Member  of  the  Permanent  Commission  for  Commercial  Values  • 
of  the  International  Statistical  Institute ;  and  of  the  British 
Economic  Association. 
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1893.    JOSEPH  K0R5SI,  Budapest. 

Director  of  the  Municipal  Statistical  Bureau  of  Budapest; 
Docent  at  the  University  of  Budapest ;  President  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Statistical  Committee ;  Knight  of  Several  Orders  j  Mem- 
ber of  the  Statistical  Commissions  of  Hungary,  Belgium,  and 
Nijni-Novgorod ;  Honorary  Member  of  the  American  Statis- 
tical Associations ;  Member  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of 
Science,  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  of  the  Sta- 
tistical Societies  of  Manchester  and  Paris,  of  the  British 
Economic  Asssociation,  and  of  sdveral  other  learned  Societies. 

1877.    MAT  WIETH,  DrethafetsensMse.  1,  Vienna. 

Economist ;  formerly  Director  of  the  Federal  Statistical  Bureau 
of  Switzerland  j  Co-Editor  of  the  "  Neue  Freie  Presse.*' 


§iL9[mm. 


1879.    DB.  EUaME  JAKSSENS,  Rne  du  liOmbard,  21,  Brussels. 

Doctor  of  Medicine ;  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Health  of 
the  City  of  Brussels ;  President  of  the  Federal  Committee  of 
Health  of  the  Brussels  District;  Member  of  the  Central 
Statistical  Commission,  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Healtl;, 
of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  of  the  Local  Medical 
Commission  ;  Officer  of  the  Belgian  Order  of  Leopold  and  of 
the  Italian  Order  of  SS.  Maurice  and  Lazare ;  Knight  of  the 
French  Legion  of  Honour;  Civic  Cross  of  the  1st  Class; 
Officer  of  the  Academy  of  France ;  Associate  of  the  Statistical 
Society  of  Paris  and  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute. 


Carina. 


1890.    SIB  ROBERT  HART,  Baronet,  G.C.M.a.,  LL.D.,  Peking. 
Inspector-General  of  Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  China. 


^jenmark* 


1878.    VIGAND  ANDREAS  FALBE-HANSEN,  Copenhagen. 

Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen. 

1852.    DR.   PETER    ANTON   SCHLEISNER,    Frederlksberir.    Copen- 
hairen. 

Doctor  of  Medicine,  State  Councillor;  Knight  and  Bachelor  of 
the  Order  of  the  "  Dannebroge,"  and  Knight  of  the  Swedish 
Order  of  the  North  Star;  President  of  the  Royal  Danish 
Institute  of  Vaccination ;  Member  of  the  Royal  Danish 
General  Board  of  Health. 
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1880.    DE.  JACQUES  BERTILLON,  1,  Avenue  Tletorla,  Paris. 

Doctor  of  Medicine;  Chief  of  the  Statistical  Department  of  the 
Citj  of  Paris ;  Member  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Statistics ;  of 
the  Consul tatire  Committee  of  Public  Hjgiene  of  France;  and 
of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris,  &c, 

1856.    MAURICE  BLOCE!,  OS,  Rue  de  rAsBomptton,  Paris. 

Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  of  Orders  of  Sweden, 
Bussia,  Prussia,  Bararia,  Austria-Hungary,  Gb«eoe,  Italy, 
and  Portugal ;  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  of  the 
Superior  Council  of  Statistics,  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute,  of  the  Society  of  Political  Economy  of  Paris,  and  of 
many  Academies  and  Scientific  Societies. 

1879.    DB.  ARTHUR  CHERYIN,  82,  Ayenue  Ttetor  Huffo,  Paris. 

Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Surgery ;  Director  of  the  Paris  Institute 
for  Stammerers  ;  Member  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Statibtics 
and  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  &c. 


1878.    MAXIMTN  DELOCHE,  S,  Rue  Herscbel,  Paris. 

Honorary  Director  of  the  General  Statistics  of  France ;  Com- 
mander of  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  Officer  of  the  Order  of 
Public  Instruction;  Commander  of  the  Austrian  Order  of 
Francis  Joseph ;  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  of 
sereral  learned  societies. 


1890.    ALFRED  DE  FOYILLE,  Hotel  des  Monnalcs,  Paris. 

Master  of  the  Mint ;  Professor  at  the  National  Conserratoire  of 
Arts  and  Trades  (Chair  of  Industrial  Economy  and  Statistics) ; 
Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour;  Laureato  of  the  Institute 
of  France ;  Past  President  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris ; 
Member  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute  and  of  the 
Superior  Council  of  Statistics. 

1870.    DR.  CLEMENT  JUQLAR,  161,  Rue  St.  Jaequcs,  Paris. 

Member  of  the  Institute  of  France ;  Past  President  of  the 
Statistical  Society  of  Paris ;  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of 
Political  Economy  of  Paris. 

1860.    PIERRE   l^MILE    LEYASSEUR,  26,  Rue  Monsieur  le  Prince, 
Parts. 

Member  of  the  Institute  of  France ;  Professor  at  the  CoUeee  of 
France  and  at  the  Conservatoire  of  Arts  and  Trades ;  President 
of  the  Statistical  Commission  for  Primary  Instruction ;  Past 
President  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris ;  Vice-President  of 
the  International  Statistical  Institute,  of  the  Superior  Council 
of  Statistics,  and  of  the  Society  of  Political  Economy,  &e. 
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1880.    JEAN   BAPTISTE    LlgON   SAY»  Parts. 

Deputy  ;  Ex-Minister  of  Finance ;  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France;  President  of  the  Society  of  Political  Economy  of 
Paris ;  Past  President  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris,  of 
the  National  Society  of  Horticulture,  and  of  the  National 
Society  of  Agriculture. 

1887.    DANIEL  WILSON,  2,  Ayenue  d'J^na,  Parts. 

Deputy  ;  Ex-Under-Secretary  of  State ;  •  Past  President  of  the 
Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 

1876.    THE   PRESIDENT  (for  the  time  being)  OP  THE  STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY  OF  PARIS,  28»  Rue  Danton,  Paris. 


^trmanii. 


1871.    SIR  HENRY  PAOE-TURNER  BARRON,  Baronet,  C.M.O. 

Late  British  Minister-Resident  to  the  Sing  of  Wurttemberg. 

1878.    DR.  KARL  BECKER,  Im  Grossherzoffth.    Oldenbar^. 

"Wirklicher  Geheimer  Ober-Regierungsrath ; "  late  Director  of 
the  Imperial  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  German  Empire; 
Honorary  Doctor  of  the  University  of  Tubingen ;  Correspond- 
ing Member  of  the  Central  Statistical  Commission  of  Belgium ; 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society 
of  Frankfort,  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Switzerland,  and  of 
the  International  Statistical  Institute,  Associate  of  the  Statis- 
tical Society  of  Paris. 

1890.    KARL  JULIUS  EMIL  BLENCK,  Llndenstrasse.  28,  Bertin,  S.  W. 

"  Geheimer  Ober  -  Regierungsrath  ;  *'  Director  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Bureau  of  Prussia,  also  Member  of  the  Prussian 
Central  Statistical  Commission  and  of  the  Central  Board  of 
Control  of  the  Survey  of  Prussia ;  Honorary  Member  or  Mem- 
bers of  sereral  learned  Societies. 

1854.    DR.  ERNST  ENGEL,  Obertosnltz,  Radebeul,  bei  Dresden. 

"  Geheimer  Ober- Regierungsrath  ;  "  formerly  Director  of  the 
Royal  Statistical  Bureau  of  Prussia;  Member  of  seyeral  learned 
Societies. 

1877.    DR.  GEORG  YON  MAYR,  Kaiser  Wilbelmstrasse,  S,  Strass- 
burs. 

Ex-Under  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Imperial  Ministry  for  Alsace- 
Lorraine;  formerly  Director  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Bureau 
of  Bavaria ;  Honorary  Member  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute ;  Associate  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 

1893.    DB.    FRIEDRICH   WILHELM  HANS  VON  SCHEEL,  Liitzew- 
IJfer,  0/8,  Berlin,  W. 

" Kaiserlicher  Geheimer  Regierungsrath;"  Doctor  Jur%9  ei 
philo^ophicB ;  Director  of  the  Imperial  Statistical  Bureau  of 
the  German  Empire ;  formerly  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
and  Statistics  at  the  University  of  Bern ;  HoDorary  Member  of 
the  StatistioEd  and  Social  Inquiry  Society  of  Ireland. 
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1860.  DB.  aEOBa  KABL  LEOPOLD  8EUFFEBT,  Mulmillaiisplatz, 
tir.  0/8,  Hnnleli. 

Fonnerlj  Chief  Inspector  and  Director  of  the  Boyal  Custom- 
£[ou8e  at  Simbach;  Knight  of  the  Bayarian  Order  of  St. 
Michael  let  Class. 

1876.  THE  PBESIDENT  (for  the  time  being)  OF  THE  GEOaBAPHICAL 
AND  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  OF  FBANKFOBT.  StadtblbUo- 
thek,  Frankfort. 


Italij. 


1879.  DB.  GEBOLAMO  BOCOABDO,  Plazzta  Santi  ApostoU.V^*  Rone. 

Senator ;  Councillor  of  State ;  Doctor  of  Laws ;  late  Professor 
at  the  Cniyersitj  and  at  the  Superior  Naral  School  of 
Genoa;  Grand  Officer  of  the  Orders  of  SS.  Maurice  and 
Lazare,  and  of  the  Crown  of  Italj ;  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  Civil  Merit  of  SaTOj;  Member  of  the  Academy  "del 
Lincei,"  of  the  Academy  of  Naples,  of  the  Institutes  of 
Science  of  Milan,  Venice,  and  Palermo ;  of  the  Cobden  Club, 
of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  of  the  Academy 
of  Madrid,  and  of  the  Deputation  of  National  Histoiy,  &c. 

1874.    DB.  LTJIGI BODIO,  Rome. 

Doctor  of  Laws;  I^fessor  of  Industrial  Legislation  and  of 
Statistics  at  the  Engineering  College,  Bome ;  Director-General 
of  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  State ;  Gh^md  Officer  of 
the  Order  of  SS.  Maurice  and  Lazare ;  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  Civil  Merit  of  Savoy ;  CorreLpondent  of  the  Institute  of 
France  (Academy  of  Mond  and  Political  Sciences). 

1880.  DB.  LUIGI  COSSA,  LL.D.,  miTersllr  of  Payla. 

Professor  of  Political  Economy ;  Commander  of  the  Order  of 
the  Crown  of  Italy ;  Officer  of  the  Order  of  SS.  Maurice  and 
Lazare ;  Member  of  the  Cobden  Club ;  Honorary  Member  of 
the  American  Economic  Association;  Ordinary  Member  of 
the  Academy  "dei  Lincei"  and  of  the  Boyal  Inatitute  of 
Sciences  of  Milan,  Correspondent  of  the  Boyal  Academies 
of  Lisbon,  Modena,  Turin,  Naples,  &c. 

1846.    FBANCESCO  FEBBABA,  Tenlce. 

Senator ;  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Boyal  Superior  School  of 
Commerce  at  Venice;  late  Minister  of  Finance;  Member  of 
the  Academy  "  dei  Lincei." 

1880.    ANGELO  MESSEDAGLLA,  Rome. 

Senator;  Professor  of  Statistics  at  the  Boyal  UniTersity  of 
Bome  ;  Member  of  the  Academy  "  dei  LinceL" 

1868.    THE    MABQUIS   EBMENEGILDO    DEI    CINQUE    QUINTILI, 
Rome. 

Advocate;  General  Secretary  of  the  Hospitals  Commission  of 
Bome. 
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1893.    DR.  VERKERK  WILLIAM  ARNOLD  PETER  PISTORIUS,  The 
Haipie. 

Director  of  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Finance ;  Director  General  of  Direct  Taxation,  Customs  and 
Excise. 


ilus5m» 


1873.    HIS    EXCELLENCY   PIERRE    SEMENOFE  (SEMENOW),   »t. 
Petertbarv. 

Senator ;  Priry  Councillor  to  His  Imperial  Majesty ;  President 
of  the  Imperial  Statistical  Council ;  President  of  the  Imperial 
Geographical  Society ;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  St.  Petersburg ;  Associate  of  the  Statistical  Society 
of  Paris. 

1890.    HIS      EXCELLENCY      NICOLAS      TROYNITSKY,     25,     Rue 
KlroUehnala,  St.  Petenburir* 

Former  Goremor;  Priyy  Councillor;  Director  of  the  Central 
Statistical  Committee  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior;  Life 
Member  of  the  Statistical  Council,  of  the  Imperial  Geographical 
Society  of  Russia,  and  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute,  and  Member  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 


.^pain. 


1845.    HrS  EXCELLENCY  SENOR   DON  JOSfi  MAGAZ   Y   JAYME 
Calle  de  Ijeon,  18,  Hadrtd. 

Advocate,  Gentleman  of  His  Majesty's  Chamber,  and  Member 
of  the  Council  of  State ;  Ex-Deputy  of  the  Cortes  s  Ex- 
Senator  ;  Ex  -  Director  -  General  of  Treasury  ;  Ex  -  Under- 
Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance;  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  Isabella  Catolica;  Commander  of  the  Order  of 
Carlos  30. 


Sfoti^m  nriti  |t0rtoa5. 


1858.    DR.  THORKIL  HALYORSEN  ASCHEHOUG,  41,  Josephlnesade, 
Chrlttlania. 

Doctor  of  Laws;  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the 
Uniyersity  of  Christiania;  Assessor  Extraordinary  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Norway ;  Commander  of  the  First  Class  of 
the  Norwegian  Order  of  St.  Olave,  of  the  Swedish  Order  of 
the  North  Star ;  and  of  the  Danish  Order  of  the  "  Danne- 
broge ; "  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France ; 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law,  of  the  Inter- 
national Statistical  Institute,  and  of  the  Academies  of 
Christiania,  Stockholm,  Trondhjem  and  Upsala,  also  of  the 
Royal  Historical  Society  of  Denmark. 

1874.    ANDERS  NflCOLAI  KlMTi,  Christlanta. 

Director  of  the  Central  Statistical  Bureau  of  Norway ;  Associate 
of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 

I860.    THOMAS  MICHELL,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Chrtstianla. 
Her  Majesty's  Consul-General  for  Norway. 
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1890.    DB.  ELIS  SIDENBLADH.,  Ph.D.,  Stockholm. 

Director  in  Chief  of  the  Central  Statistical  Bureau  of  Sweden; 
President  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Commission ;  Commander, 
Officer,  and  Knight  of  several  Swedish  and  Foreign  Orders ; 
Member  of  the  ^yal  Academies  of  Sciences  and  of  Agricnltore, 
at  Stockholm  ;  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Member  of 
sereral  foreign  learned  Societies. 


^kii^txlmb. 


1890.    DR.  LOUIS  GUILLAUME,  Bern. 

Doctor  of  Medicine ;  Director  of  the  Federal  Statistioal  Bureau  ; 
Secretary  of  the  International  Penitentiary  Commission. 


Winxttb  Staffs. 


1878.    THE  HON.  WILLIAM  BARNES,  TliiiPlow-t«rr«ce,  Albuiy,  W.Y. 

Lawyer  j  Ex -Superintendent  of  the  Insurance  Department,  State 
of  New  York. 

1881.    DR^    JOHN     SHAW    BILLINGS,     Army     Hedfteal     Hiueiim, 
Wasliliiffton. 

A.M.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Edinburgh  and  Harvard;  D.C.L.,  Oxon; 
Surgeon,  U.S.  Army;  Mem^r  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  &c. 

1890.    DR.  RICHMOND  MAYO-SMITH,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  CoIamHU  CoUegc, 
New  York. 

Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Social  Science  in  Columbia 
College;  Vice-President  of  the  American  Statistical  Associa- 
tion ;  Member  of  the  International  Statistioal  Institute,  and 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

1870.    THE  HON.  JOHN  ELIOT  SANFORD,  Tauntoii,  .Vass. 

Lawyer  i  Ex-Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives ;  Ex- 
Insurance  Commissioner ;  Ex-Chairman  of  the  Board  oi 
Harbour  and  Land  Commissioners ;  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Railroad  Commissioners. 


1876.    DR.  FRANCIS  AMASA  WALE:ER,  Ph.D.,  LL.D,, 

Formerly  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Census;  President 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology ;  Member  of  the 
International  Statistical  Institute  and  "  President  Adjoint" 
for  the  Meeting  of  1893;  Correspondent  of  the  Institute  of 
France ;  President  of  the  American  Statistical  Association ; 
Ex-President  of  the  American  Economic  Association ;  Vice- 
President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Washington; 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Central  Statistical  Commission 
of  Belgium. 
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1870.    THE  HON.  DAVID  AMES  WELLS,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  M.D.,  Norwich, 
Conn. 

Economist.  Late  Special  Commissioner  of  Keyenue  of  the  United 
States ;  Chairman  of  Commission  for  the  Bevision  of  Taxes  of 
the  State  of  New  York;  Lecturer  on  the  Prindples  and 
Practice  of  Taxation,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  United 
States ;  Member  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  of  American 
Kailwajs ;  President,  National  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  of  West  Point  j  President  of  the  American 
Social  Science  Association,  and  of  the  American  Free  Trade 
League ;  Chairman  in  1883  of  the  Department  of  Finance  of 
the  American  Social  Science  Association ;  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  the  Institute  of  France,  to  fill  vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  John  Stuart  Mill;  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Academy  "dei  Lincei,'*  Rome;  Member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Boston ;  •  Honorary  Member 
*  of  the  Cobden  Club  ;  Gold  Medallist  "  Exposition  Universelle, 

France,  1889,  Q-roupe  de  TEconomie  Sociale." 


1893.    THE  HON.  CARROLL  DAVIDSON  WRIGHT,  Washluffton. 

Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labour ;  late  Chief  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labour ;  President 
of  the  Association  for  the  promotion  of  Profit  Sharing ;  late 
President  and  now  Vice-President  of  the  American  Social 
Science  Association ;  Vice-Presidept  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association ;  Member  of  the  American  and  British  Economic 
Associations,  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  and 
of  several  other  learned  Societies. 


Inbm* 


18S6.    JAMES  EDWARD  O'CONOR,  Esq.,  CLE.,  Calcutta  and  Simla. 

Assistant    Secretary   with    the    Supreme    Government,    India, 
Department  of  Finance  and  Commerce. 


g0mmton  jof  Canaba. 


1894.    GEORGE  JOHNSON,  Esq.,  Ottawa. 

Statistician,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

1877.    DR.  EDWARD  YOUNG,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia. 

Consul  of  the  United  States,  formerly  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  United  States  of  America:  Member  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  Paris. 
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1893.    TIMOTHY   AUOUSTINE  COaHLAN,  Esq.,  Sydney. 

&oveniment  Statistician  of  New  South  Wales  and  Registrar 
of  Friendly  Societies  and  Trade  Unions;  formerly  Assistant 
Engineer  for  Harbours  and  Bivers. 

1876.    EDWAED  GRANT  WARD,  Esq.,  J.p.,  Sydney. 

Re^trar>General ;  Chairman  of  Board  of  Land  Titles  Commis- 


Itiefa  ^lalonb. 


1876.    SIR  JAMES  HECTOR,  K.C.M.G.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.S.  L.  and  E.,  F.G.S., 
&o.f  Welllnnrton. 

Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  of  the  Meteorological  Depart- 
ment, and  of  Uie  New  Zealand  Institute,  &c. 

Casmanb. 

1894.    ROBERT  MACKENZIE  JOHNSTON,  Esq.,  Hobart. 

Registiar- General  and  Government  Statistician ;  Fellow  and 
Siember  of  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Tasmania  ;  Mem- 
ber of  Council  and  of  Senate  of  the  Uriyersity  of  Tasmania ; 
Fellow  and  Past  President  of  Section  P  {Economics  and 
Statitiics)  of  the  Australasian  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science ;  Fellow  of  the  Rojal  Geographical  Society  of 
Australia;  Honorary  Foreign  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  Edinburgh ;  Fellow  of  the  Linnean 
Society  of  London. 

1876.    EDWIN  CRADOCK  NOWELL,  Esq.,  J.P..  llobarr. 

Clo^k  of  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  of  Tasmania ;  late 
Government  Statistician ;  Clerk  to  the  Federal  Council  of  Aus- 
tralasia in  its  four  Sessions. 

1858.    WILLIAM    HENRY    ARCHER,    Esq.,     K.C.P.,    K.S.G.,    F.LA. 
F.L.S.,  &c.,  Grace  Park,  Hawthorne,  Melbourne. 

Barrister-at-Law. 


1875.    HENRY  HEYLYN  HAYTER,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  Helbourne. 

Government  Statist  of  Victoria ;  Officer  of  the  French  Order 
of  Pubhc  Instruction ;  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown 
of  Italy ;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Statistical  and  Social 
Inquiry  Society  of  Ireland,  of  the  Statistical  Association  <rf 
Tokio,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Tasmania,  of  the  Trinity 
Historical  Society  of  Texas,  and  of  the  Intercolonial  Medical 
Congress  of  Australasia  ;  Honorary  Corresponding  Member  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  London,  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Man- 
chester, of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  Boston,  of 
the  Commercio-Geographical  Society  of  Berlin,  of  the  €^eo• 
graphical  Society  of  Bremen,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
South  Australia;  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute ;  Honorary  Foreign  Member  of  the  Statistical  Society 
of  Paris;  Representative  Member  for  Victoria  of  the  Inter- 
national Statistical  Institute. 
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(gnat  §ri:laxn  anlr  |rjelanb* 

Tear  of 

1876!°'  THE  PRESIDENT  (fop  the  time  being)  OF  THE  MANCHESTER 
STATISTICAL  SOCIETY,  63,  Brown  Street,  Mancliester. 

1876.  THE  PRESIDENT  (for  the  time  being)  OP  THE  STATISTICAL 
AND  SOCIAL  INQUIRY  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND,  8S,  Moles- 
worth  Street,  DubUu. 


Note. — The  Executive  Committee  request  that  any  inaccuracies 
in  the  foregoing  List  of  Honorary  Fellows  may  be  pointed  out, 
and  that  all  changes  of  address  may  be  notified  to  the  Secretary, 
so  that  delay  in  forwarding  communications  and  the  publications 
of  the  Society  may  be  avoided. 
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Copy  of  Charter, 

VittOtia,  ftp  ttie  &tan  of  ©oil  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Qaeen,  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

^0  All  to  ttll^Oin  these  Presents  shall  come,  Greeting : — 

^ISm^tttM  Our  Right  trusty  and  entirely  beloved  consin, 
Henry,  Third  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  Knight  of  the  Most  Xoble 
Order  of  the  Garter,  Charles  Babbage,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
John  Elliott  Drink  water.  Master  of  Arts,  Henry  Hallam,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Reverend  Richard  Jones,  Master  of  Arts, 
and  others  of  Our  loving  subjects,  did,  in  the  year  One  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  establish  a  Society  to  collect, 
arrange,  digest  and  publish  facts,  illustrating  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  society  in  its  material,  social,  and  moi'al  relations; 
these  facts  being  for  the  most  part  arranged  in  tabular  forms  and 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  numerical  method,  and 
the  same  Society  is  now  called  or  known  by  the  name  of  "  The 
'*  Statistical  Society.'' 

^tlll  fflJOIflf tfll0  it  has  been  represented  to  Us  that  the  same 
Society  has,  since  its  establishment,  sedulously  pursued  such  its 
proposed  objects,  and  by  its  publications  (including  those  of  its 
transactions),  and  by  promoting  the  discasSiou  of  legislative  and 
other  public  measures  from  the  statistical  point  of  view,  has  greatly 
contributed  to  the  progress  of  statistical  and  economical  science. 

Still  iHiUlfftVtM  distinguished  individuals  in  foreign  countries, 
as  well  as  many  eminent  British  subjects,  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  same  Society  for  communicating 
important  information  largely  extending  statistical  knowledge; 
and  the  general  interest  now  felt  in  Statistics  has  been  greatly 
promoted  and  fostered  by  this  Society. 

Snll  283t|rtfa0  the  same  Society  has,  in  aid  of  its  objects, 
collected  a  large  and  valuable  library  of  scientific  works  and  charts, 
to  which  fresh  accessions  are  constantly  made ;  and  the  said  Society 
has  hitherto  been  supported  by  annual  and  other  subscriptions  and 
contributions  to  its  funds,  and  has  lately  acquired  leasehold  premises 
in  which  the  business  of  the  said  Society  is  carried  on. 

Sttll  iSSHtftttM  in  order  to  secure  the  property  of  the  said 
Society,  to  extend  its  operations,  and  to  give  it  its  due  position 
among  the  Scientific  Institutions  of  Our  kingdom,  We  have  been 
besought  to  grant  to  Sir  Rawson  William  Rawson,  EZnight  Con»- 
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mander  of  the  Most  Distingpiislied  Order  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George,  and  Companion  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the 
Bath,  and  to  those  who  now  are  Members  of  the  said  Society,  or 
who  shall  from  time  to  time  be  elected  Fellows  of  the  Boyal 
Statistical  Society  hereby  incorporated,  Our  Royal  Charter  of 
Incorporation  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

1.  ^Ottl  iKltOU  Wt^  ^^^^  ^6>  being  desirous  of  enconraging 
a  design  so  laudable  and  salutary,  of  Our  especial  grace,  certain 
knowledge  and  mere  motion,  have  willed,  granted,  and  declared 
and  Do  by  these  Presents,  for  Us,  Our  heirs  and  successors,  will, 
grant,  and  declare  that  the  said  Sir  Kawson  William  Bawson, 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  GJeorge,  and  Companion  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of 
the  Bath,  and  such  other  of  Our  loving  subjects  as  now  are 
Members  of  the  said  Society,  or  shall  from  time  to  time  be  elected 
Fellows  of  "The  Royal  Statistical  Society"  hereby  incorporated 
according  to  such  regulations  or  bye  laws  as  shall  be  hereafter 
framed  or  enacted,  and  their  successors,  shall  for  ever  hereafter  be 
by  virtue  of  these  presents  one  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the 
name  of  '*  t^^tft  HOpal  SbtSiti^tital  SbOtittPf^^  and  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid,  and  by  the  name  aforesaid,  shall  have  perpetual 
succession  and  a  common  seal,  with  fall  power  and  authority  to 
alter,  vary,  break,  and  renew  the  same  at  their  discretion,  and  by 
the  same  name  to  sue  and  be  sued,  implead  and  be  impleaded, 
answer  and  be  answered,  unto  and  in  every  Court  of  Us,  Our  heirs 
and  successors. 

2.  jrijjf  Royal  Statistical  Society,  in  this  Charter  hereinafter 
called  "  The  Society,"  may,  notwithstanding  the  statutes  of  mort- 
main, take,  purchase,  hold  and  enjoy  to  them  and  their  successors 
a  hall,  or  house,  and  any  such  messuages  or  hereditaments  of 
any  tenure  as  may  be  necessary,  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Society,  but  so  that  the  yearly  value  thereof  to  be  computed 
at  the  rack  rent  which  might  be  gotten  for  the  same  at  the  time  of 
the  purchase  or  other  acquisition,  and  including  the  site  of  the 
said  hall,  or  house,  do  not  exceed  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  Two 
thousand  pounds. 

3.  ^^ttt  shall  be  a  Council  of  the  Society,  and  the  said 
Council  and  General  Meetings  of  the  Fellows  to  be  held  in 
accordance  with  this  Our  Charter  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Our  Charter,  have  the  entire  management  and  direction  of 
the  concerns  of  the  Society. 

4.  tL^ttt  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer 
or  Treasurers,  and  a  Secretary  or  Secretaries  of  the  Society.  The 
Council  shall  consist  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  not 
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less  than  twenty  Councillors ;    and  the  Treasurer  or  Treasui-ers 
and  the   Secretary  or  Secretaries  if  honorary. 

5.  trtft  several  persons  who  were  elected  to  be  the  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  and  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Statistical 
Society  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  in  the  month  of  June,  One 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six,  shall  form  the  first  Council 
of  the  Society,  and  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  first  Electiou 
of  officers  is  made  under  these  presents  as  hereinafter  provided. 

6.  (SttXtVS^l  Meetings  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  may  be 
held  from  time  to  time,  and  at  least  one  General  Meeting  shall  be 
held  in  each  year.  Every  General  Meeting  may  be  adjourned, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bye  Laws.  The  following  business 
may  be  transacted  by  a  General  Meeting,  viz. : — 

(a.)  The  Election  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer 
or  Treasurers,  Secretary  or  Secretaries,  and  other 
Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Society. 

(6.)  The  making,  repeal,  or  amendment  of  Bye  Laws. 

(c.)  The  passing  of  any  proper  resolution  respecting  the  affairs 
of  the  Society. 

7.  ISp^  ILdtD0  of  the  Society  may  be  made  for  the  following 
purposes,  and  subject  to  the  following  conditions,  viz. ; — 

(a.)  For  prescribing  the  qualification  and  condition  of  tenure 
of  office  of  the  President ;  the  number,  qualifications, 
functions,  and  conditions  of  tenure  of  office  of  the 
Vice-Presidents,  Treasurers,  Secretaries,  and  Members 
of  Council,  and  Officers  of  the  Society;  for  making 
regulations  with  respect  to  General  Meetings  and  Meet- 
ings of  the  Council  and  proceedings  thereat,  and  for 
the  election  of  any  persons  to  be  Honorary  Fellows  or 
Associates  of  the  Society,  and  defining  their  privileges 
(but  such  persons,  if  elected,  shall  not  be  Members  of 
the  Corporation),  and  for  making  regulations  respecting 
the  making,  repeal  and  amendment  of  Bye  Laws,  and 
generally  for  the  government  of  the  Society  and  the 
management  of  its  property  and  affairs. 
(&.)  The  first  Bye  Laws  shall  be  made  at  the  first  General 
Meeting  to  be  held  under  these  presents,  and  shall 
(amongst  other  things)  prescribe  the  time  for  holding 
the  first  election  of  officers  under  these  presents. 

8.  ^^t  General  Meetings  and  adjourned  General  Meetings  of 
the  Society  shall  take  place  (subject  to  the  rules  or  bye  laws  of 
the  Society,  and  to   any  power  of  convening  or  demanding  a 
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Special  General  Meeting  thereby  given)  afc  such  times  and  places 
as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Council. 

9.  tr^t  existing  rules  of  the  Statistical  Society,  so  far  as  not 
inconsistent  with  these  presents,  shall  be  in  force  as  the  Bye  Laws 
of  the  Society  until  the  first  Bye  Laws  to  be  made  under  these 
presents  shall  come  into  operation. 

10.  ^Xl!bittt  to  these  presents  and  the  Bye  Laws  of  the  Society 
for  the  time  being,  the  Council  shall  have  the  sole  management  of 
the  income,  funds,  and  property  of  the  Society,  and  may  manage 
and  superintend  all  other  affairs  of  the  Society,  and  appoint  and 
dismiss  at  their  pleasure  all  salaried  and  other  officers,  attendants, 
and  servants  as  they  may  think  fit,  and  may  do  all  such  things  as 
shall  appear  to  them  necessary  or  expedient  for  giviug  effect  to 
the  objects  of  the  Society. 

11.  tr^t  Council  shall  once  in  every  year  present  to  a  General- 
Meeting  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  together  with 
a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure,  and  of  the  financial} 
position  of  the  Society,  and  every  Fellow  of  the  Society  may,  at 
reasonable  times  to  be  fixed  by  the  Council,  examine  the  accounts, 
of  the  Society. 

12.  trbt  Council  may,  with  the  approval  of  a  General  Meeting, 
from  time  to  time  appoint  fit  persons  to  be  Trustees  of  any  part  of 
the  real  or  personal  property  of  the  Society,  and  may  make  or 
direct  any  transfer  of  such  propci-ty  so  placed  in  trust  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  the  trust,  or  may,  at  their  discretion,  take  in 
the  corporate  name  of  the  Society  conveyances  or  transfers  of  any 
property  capable  of  being  held  in  that  name.  Provided  that  no 
sale,  mortgage,  incumbrance,  or  other  disposition  of  any  heredita- 
ments belonging  to  the  Society  shall  be  made  unless  with  the 
approval  of  a  General  Meeting. 

13.  JflO  Rule,  Bye  Law,  Resolution,  or  other  proceeding  shall 
be  made  or  had  by  the  Society,  or  any  meeting  thereof,  or  by  the 
Council,  contrary  to  the  general  scope  or  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  this  Our  Charter,  or  the  laws  or  statutes  of  Our  Realm,  and 
anything  done  contrary  to  this  present  clause  shall  be  void. 

In  IIIittlC00  whereof  We  have  caused  these  Our  Letters  to  be 
made  Patent. 

WiitntM  Ourself,  at  Westminster,  the  thiity-first  day  of 
Januarys  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  Our  Reign. 


e 


MuiB  Mackenzie. 
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Index  to  Rules  and  Bye-Laws. 


BTS-LAWg. 

1.  The  Objects  of  the  Society. 

2.  Society  to  consist  of  Fellows  and  Honorary  Fellows, 

3.  Number  of  Fellows  unlimited ;  Hon.  Fellows  not  to  exceed  70. 

4.  Fellows — Candidates  to  be  proposed  by  two  or  more  Fellows, 
o.  Do.     to  be  elected  by  Ballot. 

C.  Do.      on  Admission  may  attach  F.S.S.  to  their  Names, 

7.  Honorary  Fellows,  Pi*oposed  by  Council ;  Elected  by  Ballot. 

5.  Fellows,  to  pay  an  Annual  Subscription  or  a  Composition. 

9.  Do.      how  disqualified.  Written  notice  of  withdrawal  required- 

10.  Do.      and  Honorary  Fellows,  Mode  of  Expulsion  of. 

11.  Trustees.     Property  of  Society,  may  be  vested  in  Three. 

12.  President,  Council,  and  Officers,  Number  and  Particulars  of. 

13.  Do.  do.            do.          Election  and  Retirement  of 

14.  Do.  do.            do.         Nomination  of. 

15.  Do.  do.            do.          Extraordinary  Vacancies  of 

16.  Committees,  may  be  appointed  by  Council. 

17.  Auditors,  Appointment  and  Duties  of. 

18.  Meetings,  Ordinary  and  General,  when  to  be  held. 

19.  Oixiinary  Meetings,  Busmess  of.    Strangera  may  be  introduced. 
50.  Annual  General  Meeting,  Business  of. 

21.  Special  General  Meetings  may  be  called. 

22  President,  Duties  of.     To  have  a  Casting  Vote. 

53.  Treasurer,  Duties  of,  subject  to  the  CounciL 

2  It.  Honorary  Secretaries,  Duties  of. 

25.  Vice-Presidents,  Powers  of. 

2G.  Council,  Duties  of,  in  Publishmg  Papers  and  Expending  Funds. 

2  7.  Do.      may  frame  Regulations  not  inconsistent  with  Bye-laws. 

28.  Do.      Duties  of,  with  reference  to  the  Common  Seal 

:29.  Do.      No  Dividend,  Gift,  Division,  or  Bonus  in  Money  to  be 

made  to  Fellows,  except  as  hereinafter  provided  for. 

-^0.  Do.      to  publish  a  Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society, 

and  may  remunerate  Editors  and  their  Assistants. 

^].  Do.      Discretion  of,  as  to  Right  of  Property  reserved  in  all 

Communications  received. 
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Objects  of  the  Societif, 

1.  TLe  objects  of  the  Royal  Statisti- 
cal Society  arc  to  collect,  arrange, 
digest  and  publish  facts,  illustrating 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  society 
in  its  material,  social  and  moral  rela- 
tions; those  facts  being  for  the  most 
part  arranged  in  tabular  forms  and  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
numerical  method. 

The  Society  collects  now  materials, 
condenses,  arranges,  and  publishes  those 
already  existing,  whether  unpublished 
or  published  in  diffuse  and  expensive 
forms  in  the  English  or  in  any  foreign 
language,  and  promotes  the  discussion 
of  legislative  and  other  public  measures 
from  the  statistical  point  of  view.  Theso 
discussions  form  portions  of  the  pub- 
lished Transactions  of  the  Society. 

Constitution  of  the  Society. 

2.  The  Society  consists  of  Fellows 
and  Honorary  Fellows,  elected  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  described. 

Number  of  Fellows  and  Honorary 
Fellows. 

3.  The  number  of  Fellows  is  un- 
limited. Foreigners  or  British  subjects 
of  distinction  residing  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom  may  be  admitted  as  Honorary 
Fellows,  of  whom  the  number  shall  not 
be  more  than  seventy  at  any  one  time. 

Proposal  of  Fellows. 

4.  Every  Candidate  for  admission  as 
a  Fellow  of  the  Society  shall  be  pro- 
posed by  two  OP  more  Fellows,  who 
shall  certify  from  their  personal  know- 
ledge of  him  or  of  his  works,  that  he 
is  a  fit  person  to  be  admitted  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society.  Every  such  certificate 
having  been  read  and  approved  of  at  a 
Meeting  of  the  Council,  shall  be  sus- 
pended in  the  office  of  the  Society 
until  the  following  Ordinary  Meeting, 
at  which  the  vote  shall  be  taken. 


Election  of  Fellows. 

5.  In  the  election  of  Fellows,  the 
votes  shall  be  taken  by  ballot.  No 
person  shall  be  admitted  unless  at  leasb 
sixteen  Fellows  vote,  and  unless  he 
have  in  his  favour  three-fourths  of  the 
Fellows  voting. 

Admission  of  Fellows. 

6.  Evei-y  Fellow  elect  is  required  to 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting himself  for  admission  at  an 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  manner  of  admission  shall  be 
thus:  — 

Immediately  after  the  reading  of  the 
minutes,  the  Fellow  elect,  having  first 
paid  his  subscription  for  the  current 
year  or  his  composition,  shall  sign  the 
obligation  contained  in  the  Fellowship- 
book,  to  the  effect  following: — 

"  We,  who  have  underwritten  our 
"  names,  do  hereby  undertake,  each  foi 
**  himself,  that  we  will  endeavour  to 
"  further  the  good  of  the  Royal  Statis- 
"  tical  Society  for  improving  Statistical 
"  Knowledge,  and  the  ends  for  which 
'*  the  same  has  been  founded ;  that  we 
"  will  be  present  at  the  Meetings  of  the 
*'  Society  as  often  as  conveniently  we 
"  can,  and  that  we  will  keep  and  fulfil 
"the  Bye-laws  and  Orders  of  this 
"  Society :  provided  that  whensoever 
*•  any  one  of  us  shall  make  known,  by 
*'  writing  under  his  hand,  to  the  Secre- 
"tarics  for  the  time  being,  that  he 
"  desires  to  withdraw  from  the  Society, 
"  he  shall  be  free  thenceforward  from 
"  this  obligation." 

Whereon  the  President,  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  shall  say, —  *  By  tho 
"  authority,  and  in  the  name  of  tho 
"  Royal  Statistical  Society,  I  do  admit 
"  you  a  Fellow  thereof." 

Upon  their  admission  Fellows  shall 
have  the  right  of  attaching  to  their 
names  the  letters  F.S.S.,  but  not  in 
connection  with  anv  trading  or  businoRsi 
advertisement  other  tlian  the  publica- 
tion of  any  book  or  literary  notice. 
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Admission  of  Honorary  Fellows, 

7.  There  shall  be  Two  Meetings  of 
the  Society  in  the  year,  on  such  days 
as  shall  be  hereafter  fixed  by  the  Conn- 
cil,  at  which  Honorary  Fellows  may  be 
elected. 

No  Honorary  Fellow  can  be  recom- 
mended for  election  bnt  by  the  Council. 
At  any  Meeting  of  the  Council  any  Mem- 
brr  thereof  may  propoee  a  Foreigner  or 
British  subject  of  distinction  residing 
out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  delivering 
at  the  same  time  a  written  statement 
of  the  qualifications  of,  offices  held  by, 
and  published  works  of,  the  pei'son  pro- 
posed; and  ten  days'  notice  at  least 
shall  be  given  to  every  Member  of  the 
Council,  of  the  day  on  which  the  Coun- 
cil will  vote  by  ballot  on  the  qnestion 
whether  they  will  recommend  to  the 
Society  the  election  of  the  person  pro- 
posed. No  such  recommendation  to  the 
Society  shall  be  adopted  unless  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  votes  are  in  favour 
thereof. 

Notice  of  the  recommendation  shall 
be  given  from  the  chair  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  Society  next  preceding  that  nt 
which  the  vote  shall  be  taken  thereon. 
No  person  shall  be  elected  an  Honorary 
Fellow  unless  sixteen  Fellows  vote  and 
three-fourths  of  the  Fellows  voting  be 
m  his  favour. 

The  Council  shall  have  power  to  elect 
as  Honorary  Fellows,  the  Presidents  for 
the  time  being  of  the  Statistical  Societies 
of  Dublin,  Manchester,  and  Paris,  and 
the  President  of  any  otlier  Statistical 
Society  at  home  or  abroad. 

Payments  hy  Fellows. 

8.  Every  Fellow  of  the  Society  shall 
pay  a  yearly  subscription  of  Two 
Guineas,  or  may  at  any  time  compound 
for  his  future  yearly  payments  by  paying 
at  once  the  sum  of  Twenty  Guineas.* 

Defaulters. —  Withdray>al  of 
Fellows, 

9.  All  yearly  payments  are  due  in 
advance  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  if 
any  Fellow  of  the  Society  have  not  jmid 
his  subscription  before  the  1st  of  July, 
he  shall  be  applied  to  in  writing  by  the 
Secretaries,  and  if  the  same  be  not  paid 

*  Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  "Tbe 
"  Drummond  and  Co." 


before  the  1st  of  January  of  the  second 
year,  a  written  application  shall  again 
be  made  by  the  Secretaries,  and  the 
Fellow  in  arrear  shall  cease  to  recdve 
the  Society's  publications,  and  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  any  of  the  privileges  of 
the  Society  until  such  arrears  are  pud ; 
and  if  the  subscription  be  not  dischai^ged 
before  the  Ist  of  Febroary  of  the  second 
year,  the  name  of  the  Fellow  thus  in 
arrear  shall  be  exhibited  on  a  card  sus- 
pended in  the  office  of  the  Society; 
and  if,  at  the  next  Annual  Gencr»l 
Meeting,  the  amount  still  remain  un- 
paid, the  defaulter  shall,  unless  other- 
wise authorised  by  the  Council,  be 
announced  to  be  no  longer  a  Fellow  of 
the  Society,  the  reason  for  the  same 
being  at  the  same  time  assigned.  No 
Fellow  of  the  Society  can  withdraw  his 
name  from  the  Society's  books,  unless  all 
arrears  be  paid ;  and  no  resignation  wik 
be  deemed  valid  unless  a  written  notice 
thereof  be  communicated  to  the  Secre- 
taries. No  Fellow  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  at  any  Meeting  of  the  Society 
until  he  shall  have  paid  his  subscrip- 
tion for  the  current  year. 

Expulsion  of  Fdlows, 

10.  If  any  Fellow  of  the  Society,  or 
any  Honorary  Fellow,  shall  so  demean 
himself  that  it  would  be  for  the  dis- 
honour of  the  Society  that  he  longer 
continue  to  be  a  Fellow  or  Honorazy 
Fellow  thereof,  the  Council  shall  take 
the  matter  into  consideration;  and  if  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Cooodl 
present  at  some  Meeting  (of  whic^  and 
of  the  matter  in  hand  such  Fellow  or 
Honorary  Fellow,  and  every  Member  of 
the  Council,  shall  liave  due  notice)  shall 
decide  by  ballot  to  recommend  that  such 
Fellow  or  Honorary  Fellow  be  expelled 
from  the  Society,  the  President  shall  at 
its  next  Ordinary  Meeting  announce  to 
the  Society  the  recommendation  of  the 
Council,  and  at  the  following  Meeting 
the  question  shall  be  decided  by  ballot^ 
and  if  at  Inist  three-fourths  of  the 
number  voting  are  in  favour  of  the 
expulsion,  the  President  shall  forthwith 
cancel  the  name  in  the  Fellow8hip-boQk» 
and  shall  say, — 

*'  By  the  authority  and  in  the  name 
"  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Sodety,  I  do 
Ilojal  Statistical  Society,"  and  crossed  "Mestra. 
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^  declare  that  A.  B.  (naming  him)  is  no 
**  longer  a  Fellow  (or  Honorary  Fellow) 
« thereof/' 

And  such  Fellow  or  Honorary  Fellow 
shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  of  the 
Society. 

Trustees. 

11.  The  property  of  the  Society  may 
be  vested  in  three  Trustees,  chosen  by 
the  .Fellows.  The  Trustees  are  eligible 
to  any  other  offices  in  the  Society. 

President,  Council^  and  Officers. 

12.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  a 
President  and  thirty  Members,  together 
with  the  Honorary  Vice-Presidents. 

From  the  Council  shall  be  chosen 
four  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  the 
Honorary  Secretaries,  and  a  Foreign 
Secretary,  who  may  be  one  of  the 
Honorary  Secretaries.  The  former 
Presidents  who  are  continuing  Fellows 
of  the  Society  shall  be  Honorary  Vice- 
Presidents.  Any  five  of  the  Council 
shall  be  a  quorum. 

Election  of  President  and  Officers. 

13.  The  President,  Members  of  Coun- 
cil, Treasurer,  and  Honorary  and 
Foreign  Secretaries  shall  be  chosen 
annually  by  the  Fellows  at  the  Annual 
General  Meeting. 

The  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  chosen 
annually  from  the  Council  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  President  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  the  office  more  than  two  years  in 
succession. 

Six  Fellows,  at  least,  who  were  not 
of  the  Council  of  the  previous  year,  shall 
be  annually  elected ;  and  of  the  Mem- 
bers retiring  three  at  least  sliall  be 
those  who  have  served  longest  con- 
tinuously on  the  Council,  unless  they 
hold  office  as  Treasurer  or  Honorary  or 
Foreign  Secretary. 

domination  of  President,  Council, 
and  Officers. 
14*.  The  Council  shall,  previously  to 
the  Annual  General  Meeting,  nominate, 
by  ballot,  the  Fellows  whom  they  recom- 
mend to  be  the  next  President  and 
Council  of  the  Society.  They  shall  also 
recommend  for  election  a  Treasurer  and 
the   Secretaries    (in  accordance   with 


Bule  12).  Notice  shall  be  sent  to  every 
Fellow  whose  residence  is  known  to  be 
within  the  limits  of  the  metropolitan 
post,  at  least  a  fortnight  before  the 
Annual  General  Meeting,  of  the  names 
of  Fellows  recommended  by  the  ConnciL 

Extraordinary  Vacancies. 

15.  On  any  extraordinary  vacancy 
occurring  of  the  Office  of  President,  or 
other  Officer  of  the  Society,  the  Hono- 
rary Secretaries  shall  summon  the  Coun- 
cil with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and 
a  majority  of  the  Council,  thereupon 
meeting  in  their  usual  place,  shall,  by 
ballot,  and  by  a  majority  of  those 
present,  choose  a  new  President,  or 
other  Officer  of  the  Society,  to  be  so 
until  the  next  Annual  General  Meeting, 

Committees. 

16.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  Committees  of  Fellows  and  also 
an  Executive  Committee  of  their  own 
body.  Tlie  Committees  shall  report 
their  proceedings  to  the  Council.  No 
report  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
Society  except  by  the  Council. 

Auditors. 

17.  At  the  first  Ordinary  Meeting  of 
each  year,  the  Fellows  shall  choose  two 
Fellows,  not  being  Members  of  the 
Council,  as  Auditors,  who,  with  one  of 
the  Council,  chosen  by  the  Council,  shall 
audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts  for  the 
past  year,  and  report  thereon  to  the 
Society,  which  report  shall  be  presented 
at  the  Ordinary  Meeting  in  February. 
The  Auditors  shall  be  empowered  to 
examine  into  the  particulars  of  all  ex- 
penditure of  the  funds  of  the  Society, 
and  may  report  their  opinion  upon  any 
part  of  it. 

Meetings  OrdiTiary  and  Oeneral. 

18.  The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the 
Society  shall  be  held  monthly,  or 
oftener,  during  the  Session,  which  shall 
be  from  the  1st  of  November  to  the 
1st  of  July  in  each  year,  both  inclusive, 
on  such  days  and  at  such  hours  as  tho 
Council  shall  declare.  The  Annual 
General  Meeting  shall  be  held  on  such 
day  in  the  month  of  June  of  each  year 
as  shall  be  appointed  by  tho  Council  for 
the  time  being. 
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Busiyiess  of  Ordinary  Meetings. 

19.  The  basinoss  of  the  Ordinary 
Meetings  shall  be  to  elect  and  admit  Fel« 
lows,  to  read  and  hear  reports,  letters, 
and  papers  on  subjects  interesting  to  the 
Society.  Nothing  relating  to  the  bye- 
laws  or  management  of  the  Society  shall 
be  discussed  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings, 
except  that  the  Auditors'  Report  shall 
be  presented  at  the  Ordinary  Meeting 
in  February,  and  that  the  Minutes  of 
the  Annual  General  Meeting,  and  of 
every  Special  General  Meeting,  shall  be 
submitted  for  confirmation  at  the  next 
Ordinary  Meeting  after  the  day  of  such 
Annual  or  Special  General  Meeting. 
Strangers  may  be  intnxiuced  to  the 
Ordinary  Meetings,  by  any  Fellow,  with 
the  leave  of  the  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, or  other  Fellow  presiding  at  the 
Meeting. 

Business  of  Annxud  General  Meeting, 

20.  The  business  of  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  shall  be  to  elect  the 
Officers  of  the  Society,  and  to  discuss 
questions  on  its  bye-law?  and  manage- 
ment. No  Fellow  or  Honorary  Fellow 
shall  be  proposed  at  the  Annual  General 
Meeting.  No  Fellow  shall  propose  any 
alteration  of  the  rules  or  bye-laws  of 
the  Society  at  the  Annual  General  Meet- 
ing, unless  after  three  weeks*  notice 
thereof  given  in  writing  to  the  Council, 
but  amendments  to  any  motion  may  be 
brought  forward  without  notice,  so  that 
they  relate  to  the  same  subject  as  the 
motion.  The  Council  shall  give  fourteen 
days'  notice  to  every  Fellow  of  all 
questions  of  which  such  notice  shall 
have  been,  given  to  them. 

Special  General  Meethigs, 

21.  The  Council  may,  at  any  time, 
call  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the 
Society  when  it  appears  to  them  neces- 
sary. Any  twenty  Fellows  may  require 
a  Special  General  Meeting  to  be  called, 
by  notice  in  writing  signed  by  them, 
delivered  to  one  of  the  Secretaries, 
q^ecifying  the  questions  to  be  moved. 
The  Council  shall,  within  one  week  of 
such  notice,  appoint  a  day  for  such 
Special  General  Meeting,  and  shall  give 
at  least  one  week's  notice  of  every 
Special  General  Meeting,  and  of  the 
questions  to  be  moved,  to  eveiy  Fellow 


within  the  limits  of  the  metropioUtan 
post,  whose  residence  is  known.  No 
business  shall  be  brought  forward  at 
any  Special  General  Meeting  other  than 
that  specified  in  the  notice  convening 
the  same. 

Duties  of  the  President. 

22.  llie  President  sliall  preside  at  all 
Meetings  of  the  Society,  Council,  and 
Committees  which  he  shall  attend,  and 
in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  shall 
have  a  second  or  casting  vote.  He  shall 
sign  all  diplomas  of  admission  of  Hono- 
rary Fellows.  He  shall  admit  and  expel 
Fellows  and  Honorary  Fellows,  accord- 
ing to  the  bye-laws  of  the  Society. 

Duties  of  the  Treasurer, 
28.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all 
moneys  due  to,  and  pay  all  moneys 
owing  by,  the  Society,  and  shall  keep  an 
account  of  his  receipts  and  payments. 
No  sum  exceeding  Ten  Pounds  shall  be 
paid  but  by  order  of  the  Council,  except- 
ing always  any  lawful  demand  for  rates 
or  taxes.  The  Treasurer  shall  invest 
the  moneys  of  the  Society  in  such 
manner  as  the  Council  shall  from  time 
to  time  direct. 

Duties  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries, 

24.  The  Honorary  Secretaries  shall, 
under  the  control  of  the  Council,  con- 
duct the  correspondence  of  the  Society ; 
they  or  one  of  them  shall  attend  all 
Meetings  of  the  Society  and  Council, 
and  shall  duly  record  the  Minutes  of 
the  Proceedings.  They  shall  issue  the 
requisite  notices,  and  read  such  papers 
to  the  Society  as  the  Council  may  direct. 

Potcers  of  the  Vice-Presidents. 

25.  A  Vice-President,  whether  Hono- 
rary or  nominated,  in  the  chair,  shall 
act  with  the  power  of  the  President  in 
presiding  and  voting  at  any  Meeting  of 
the  Society  or  Council,  and  in  admitting 
Fellows ;  but  no  Vice-President  shall  be 
empowered  to  sign  diplomas  of  adminion 
of  Honorary  Fellows,  or  to  expel  Pel- 
lows  or  Honorary  Fellows.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  and  Vice-Pre- 
sidents, any  Member  of  Council  may 
be  called  upon  by  the  Fellows  then 
present,  to  preside  at  an  Ordinary  or 
Council  Meeting,  with  the  same  power 
as  a  Vioe-Prendent. 
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Potcers  of  the  Council, 

26.  The  Cocmcil  shnll  have  control 
OTcr  the  papers  and  funds  of  the  Society, 
and  may,  as  they  shall  see  fit,  direct  the 
publication  of  papers  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  funds,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  tlie  Charter. 

27.  Tlie  Council  shall  be  empowered 
at  Any  time  to  frame  Regulations  not 
inconsistent  with  these  bye-laws,  which 
shnll  be  and  remain  in  force  until  the 
next  Animal  Gcnerol  Meeting,  at  which 
they  shall  be  either  affirmed  or  annulled; 
but  no  Council  shall  have  power  to 
renew  Regulations  which  have  once 
l)een  disapproved  at  an  Annual  General 
Meeting. 

28.  The  Council  shall  Iiave  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Common  Senl.  The  Com- 
mon Seal  shall  not  be  affixed  to  any 
instrument,  deed,  or  other  document, 
except  by  order  of  the  Council  and  in 
the  presence  of  at  least  two  Members 


of  the  Counci!,  nnd  in  accordance  with 
'such  other  regulations  ns  the  Council 
shall  from  t«'no  to  time  prescribe.  The 
fart  of  thr  <>eHl  having  been  so  affixed 
shall  l)c  entered  on  the  minutes  of  tho 
Council. 

29.  No  Dividend,  Gift,  Division,  or 
Bonus  in  money  shall  be  made  by  the 
Society,  unto  or  between  any  of  tho 
Fellows  or  Members,  except  as  herein- 
after provided. 

80.  Tiie  Council  shall  publish  a 
Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society,  nnd  such  other  Statistical  Pub- 
lications as  they  may  determine  upon,, 
and  may  from  time  to  time  pay  such 
sums  to  Editors  nnd  their  nssiAtants» 
whether  Fellows  of  tlio  Society  or  not, 
as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

31.  All  communications  to  tho  Society 
are  the  property  of  the  Society,  unless 
the  Council  allow  the  rijrht  of  property 
to  be  specially  reservetl  by  the  Con- 
tributors. 


REGUUTIONS  OF  THE  LIBRARY. 


1.  The  Library  and  the  Beading  Room  are  open  daily  for  the  use  of 
PellowB  from  10  a.m.  till  6  p.m.,  except  on  Satunlays,  when  they  are 
closed  at  2  p.m. 

2.  Fellows  of  the  Society  are  permitted  to  tal^e  out  Books  on  making- 
personal  application,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Librarian,  all  expense* 
for  cari'iage  being  paid  by  the  Fellows. 

3.  Fellows  are  not  to  keep  any  books  longer  than  one  month.  Any 
Fellow  detaining  a  book  for  more  than  a  montli  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
take  another  from  the  Library  imtil  the  book  detained  shall  have  been 
returned. 

4.  Scientific  Journals  and  Periodicals  are  not  circulated  until  the 
volumes  are  completed  and  bound. 

6.  Cyclopsedias  and  works  of  reference  are  not  circulated,  but  may  be 
lent  on  the  written  onler  of  an  Honorary  Secrettiry  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  seven  days.  The  Assistant  Secretary  or  Librarian  is  allowed  at 
his  discretion  to  lend  works  of  reference  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three 
days,  reporting  at  the  same  time  to  the  Honorary  Secretaries.  If  works 
so  lent  be  not  returned  within  the  specified  time,  the  borrower  shall  incur 
a  fine  of  one  shilling  per  day  per  volume  for  each  day  they  are  detaiiiwl 
beyond  the  time  specified. 

*  6.  Any  Fellow  damaging  or  losing  a  book,  either  replaces  the  work, 
or  pays  a  fine  equivalent  to  its  value. 

7.  Books  taken  from  the  shelves  for  reference,  are  not  to  be  replaced, 
but  must  be  laid  on  the  Library  table. 

8.  The  Librarian  shall  report  to  the  Council  any  infringement  of  these 
regulations,  and  lay  upon  the  table  at  each  regular  Meeting  {a)  a  List  of 
any  "Works  of  Reference  "  that  may  have  been  borrowed,  and  (h)  a  Llbt 
of  Books  that  have  been  out  more  than  a  montli. 
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DONORS  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 

During  the  Year  (endekg  15th  September)  1894. 


(a)  Foreign  Countries. 


Argentine  Rcpuhlic — 
Greneral  Statistical  Bureau. 
National  Health  Department, 
Buenos  Ayres,  Municipal  Statis- 
tical Bureau. 
Argentine  Geographical  Institute. 

A  iistna  and  Hungary — 
Central  Statistical  Commission. 
Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
Statistical    Department    of    the 

Ministry  of  Commerce. 
Hungarian  Statistical  Bureau. 
Prague  Statistical  Bureau. 

Belgium — 

Bureau  of  General  Statistics. 
Administration  of  Mines. 
Brussels  Bureau  of  Hygiene. 
Eoyal  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Bulgaria.    Statistical  Bureau. 

Chili.    Department  of  Commercial 
Statistics. 

China — 
Imperial  Maritime  Customs. 
Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Branch. 

Denmark — 

Eoyal  Statistical  Bureau. 
Political  Economy  Society. 

Egypt— 

Department  of  Public  Health. 
Director-General  of  Customs. 

„  Post  Office. 

Egyptian  Institute,  Cairo. 


France — 

Bureau  of  General  Statistics. 

Director-General  of  Customs. 

French  Labour  Department. 

Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
„  Conmierce. 

„  Finance. 

„  Justice. 

,,  Public  Works. 

Paris  Statistical  Bureau. 

Economiste  Fran^ais,  The  Editor. 

Journal  des  Economistes,  The 
Editor. 

Monde  Economique,  The  Editor. 

La  Il6forme  Sociale,  The  Editor. 

Eentier,  Le,  The  Editor,  Paris. 

Polybiblion,  Revue  Bibliogra- 
phique  Universelle,  The  Editor, 
Paris. 

Revue  d'Economie  Politique,  The 
Editor,  Paris. 

Revue  G^ographique  Interna- 
tionale, The  Editor,  Paris. 

Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 

Free  School  of  Political  Science. 


Qermofny — 
Imperial  Judicial  Bureau. 

„        Statistical  Bureau. 
German  Consul-General,  London. 
Prussian  Eloyal  Statistical  Bureau. 
Saxony  Royal  Statistical  Bureau. 
Berlin  Statistical  Bureau. 
Dresden  Statistical  Bureau. 
Frankfort  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

„         Statistical  Bureau. 
Hamburg  Statistical  Bureau. 
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During  the  Year  1893-94— Conii. 
(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd, 


Germany — Contd. 

Geographical      and      Statistical 

Society  of  Frankfort. 
Archiv  f iir  Soziale  Gesetzgebung, 

&c.,  The  Editor.    Tubingen. 
Jahrbiicher  fiir  NationalGkono- 

mie  und  Statistik,  The  Editor. 
Zeitsclirift    fUr    Litteratur,  &c., 

The  Editor. 
Zei  tschrif t  fiir  Staatswissenschaf  t, 

The  Editor. 
Greece,    Statistical  Bureau, 

lt(dy^ 

Director-General  of  Statistics. 

„  Agriculture. 

„  Customs. 

Economista,  The  Editor,  Florence. 
Giomale  degli  Economisti,  The 
Editor,  Bologna. 

Japan — 
Agricultural     and     Commercial 

Department. 
Bureau  of  General  Statistics. 
Central  Sanitary  Bureau. 
Tokyo  Statistical  Society. 
,,     The  Prefect  of. 

Mexico — 

Statistical  Bureau. 
Geographical      and      Statistical 
Society, 

NetherlaTide — 

Central  Statistical  Commission. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 
Ministry  of  Commerce  &  Industry, 

Paraguay.    Statistical  Bureau, 

Roumania.    Statistical  Bureau. 

Mtugia — 

Agricultui-al  Department. 
Central  Statistical  Committee. 


Russia — Contd. 
Controller  of  the  Empire. 
Customs  Statistical  Bureau. 
Ministry  of  Finance. 
Finland  Geographical  Society. 
„      Statistical  Bureau. 

Servia.    Statistical  Bureau. 

Spain — 

Board  of  Customs. 

Director -General     of     Indirect 

Taxation. 
Geographical  &  Stat.  Institute. 
„  Society  of  Madrid. 

Sweden.    Central  Statistical  Bureau, 

Norway.  Central  Statistical  Bureau. 

Sicitzerland — 
Federal  Assurance  Bureau. 
„       Statistical  Bureau. 
„       Department  of  Customs. 
Statistical  Society. 
Swiss  Union  of  Commerce  and 
Industry. 

United  States — 
Bureau  of  American  Kepublics. 
,,        Education. 
„        Ethuology. 
Commissioner  of  Labor. 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

„  of  State. 

Director  of  the  Mint. 
Interstate    Commerce    Commis- 
sion. 
Marine  Hospital  Service. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
„  Interior. 

Superintendent  of  Census. 
Surgeon -General,  U.  States  Army. 
Statistical  Bureau,  Treasury. 
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(a)  Foreifirn  Cbuntries — Contd, 


United  States — Contd, 

California.      Bureau    of     Labor 
Statistics. 

Comiecticut  — 
State  Board  of  Health. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Illinois.     Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 

hidiana.        Bureau     of     Labor 
Statistics. 

Iowa.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Kansas.    Bureau  of   Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 

Maine.   Bureau  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustrial Statistics. 

Maryland.     Bureau  of  Industrial 
Statistics. 

Massachusetts — 

Board  of  Arbitration. 
Board  of  Health,  Lunacy,  &c. 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor. 

Michigan.   Bureau  of  Labour  and 
Industrial  Statistics. 

Minnesota.        Bureau   of  Labor 
Statistics. 

Missouri.     Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 

Nebraska.    Bureau  of  Labor  and 
Industrial  Statistics. 

New  York  State  Library. 

„  Bureau  of  Labor. 

North  Carolina,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

Ohio,   Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Pennsylvania.      Bureau    of    In- 
dustrial Statistics. 


United  Slates— Contd. 
Wisconsin — 
Comniisr.  of  Labor  Statistics. 
SUte  Board  of  He^th. 


Brooklyn  Superintendent  of 
Police. 

Bankers'  Magazine,  New  York. 

Bradstreet's  Journal,  New  York. 

Commercial  and  Financial  Chron- 
icle of  New  York. 

Employer  and  Employed,  The 
Publisher. 

Journal  of  Political  Economy. 

Political  Science  Quarterly,  Co- 
lumbia College. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics, 
The  Editor,  Boston. 

Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
„  Political  and  Social 

Science. 

Actuarial  Society  of  America. 

Economic  Association,  Baltimore. 

Geographical  Societj',  New  York. 

Philosopliical  Soc.  of  Philadelphia. 

Statistical  Association,  Boston. 

Astor  Library,  New  York. 

Columbia  College,  New  York. 

Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia- 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Yale  University. 


Uruguay.    Statistical  Bureau. 
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Jndiay  British — 

Census  Commissioner. 

Finance  and  Commerce  Depart. 

Eevenue  and  Agricultural  De- 
partment. 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal. 

Indian  Engineering,  The  Editor. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 

Bombay  Branch  of  the  Eoyal 
Asiatic  Society. 

Canada — 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Manitoba  Agricultural  Depart. 
Ontario  Bureau  of  Industries. 
Insurance  and  Finance  Chronicle, 

The  Editor,  Montreal 
Eoyal  Society  of  Canada. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope—' 

Agent-General  for  the  Cape, 
London. 

Colonial  Secretary. 

Superintend t. -Gen.  of  Education. 

Port  Elizabeth  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Ceylon — Lieut.-Govemor  and  Colo- 
nial Secretary. 

Jamaica,    Registrar-General  of. 

Mauritius — 
H.E.  The  Governor  of. 
The  Colonial  Secretary. 

Natal.    Durban  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 


New  South  Wales — 

Agent-General,*  London. 
Government  Statist,  Sydney. 

New  Zealand — 
Government  Insurance  Depart- 
ment. 
Registrar-General 
Department  of  Mines. 
Labour  Department, 
Colonial  Museum,  Wellington. 
Wellington  Harbour  Board. 

Queensland.    Registrar-General  of. 

South  Australia  — 
The  Chief  Secretary. 
The  Government  Statist 
The  Registrar-General. 

Straits  Settlements.      The  Govern- 
ment Secretary,  Perak. 

Tasmania — 
Government  Statistician,  Hobart 
Royal  Society  of  Tasmania. 

Victoria — 
Hon.  the  Premier  of  Victoria. 
Department  of  Mines. 
Government  Statist. 
Royal  Society  of  Victoria, 
Public  Library,  &c.,  Melbourne. 

Western  Australia.    The    Superin- 
tendent of  Census. 
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During  the  Year  1893-94— Con^^/. 
(c)  United  Kingdom  and  Its  Beveral  Divisions. 


United  Kingdom — 
Admiralty  Medical  Department. 
Board  of  Agriculture. 
Army  Medical  Department. 

„     Veterinary  Department. 
Board  of  Trade. 
BritiBh  Museum. 
Colonial  Office. 
Customs,  Commissioners  of. 
Home  Office. 
India  Office. 

Local  Government  Board. 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 

„  Fire  Brigade. 

„  Police. 

Eoyal  Mint 
War  Office. 
"Woods,  Forests,  &c.,  H.M. 

England — 
Registrar-General  of  Engljind. 


England — Contd. 
London  County  Council. 
The  Town  Clerk,  GuildhalL 
Battersea,  The  Vestry  of. 
Wandsworth    District  Board  of 

Works. 
Birmingham  Medical  Officer. 

„  City  Treasurer. 

Liverpool  Free  Public  Library. 
Manchester  Free  Public  Library 

„       Medical  Officer. 


Ireland — 
Begistrar-General  of  L:«land. 
Dublin  Commissioner  of  Police. 


Scotland — 
Registrar-General  of  Scotland. 
Edinburgh  City  Chamberlain. 


(d)  Authors,  &o. 


Alessio,  M.  G.,  Italy. 
Aschrott,  Dr.  P.  F.,  Germany. 
Atkinson,  Dr.  Edward,  U.S.A. 
Atkinson,  Fred.,  Esq.,  India. 
Back,  F.,  Esq.,  Tasmania. 
Bailey,  W.  F.,  Esq.,  Dublin. 
Baines,  J.  A.,  Esq.,  C.S.I.,  London. 
Barr,  A.  W.,  Esq.,  London. 
Becker,  Dr.  Charles,  Berlin. 
Beeton,  H.  R.,  Esq.,  London. 
Bertillon,  Dr.  J.,  Paris. 
Biddle,  Daniel,  Esq.,  Kingston. 
Billings,  Dr.  J.  S.,  Washington. 
Birt,  W.,  Esq.,  London. 
Black,  Messrs.  A.  &  Co.,  London. 
Blagowesthensky,  M.  N.,  Russia. 
Blenck,  Herr  E.,  Berlin. 
Bockh,  Dr.  R,  Berlin. 
Bodio,  Professor  Luigi,  Rome. 
Boinet,  A,  Bey,  Cairo. 


Bolles,  Albert  S.,  Esq.,  New  York. 
Booth,  Charles,  Esq.,  London. 
Bourinot,  Dr.  J.  G.,  C.M.G.,  LL.D. 
Boutcher,  Mortimore,  &  Co.,  London. 
Bouteron,  M.  Ed.,  Cairo. 
Brownell,  J.  L.,  Esq.,  U.S.A. 
Buckley,  T.  J.  W.,  Esq.,  London. 
Busliill,  T.  W.,  Esq.,  Coventry.. 
Caillard,  A.,  Esq.,  Cairo. 
Carmichael,  C.  H.  E.,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Carpenter,  H.  S.,  Esq.,  London. 
Carrasco,  M.  Gabriel,  Buenos  Ayres. 
Casaretto,  M.  Pier  F.,  Italy. 
Chapman,  S.,  Esq.,  Mexico. 
Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 
Coghlan,  T.  A.,  Esq.,  Sydney. 
Cohen,  Joseph,  Esq.,  Plymouth. 
Cohn,  Dr.  Gustav,  Germany. 
Coni,  Dr.  E.  R.,  Buenos  Ayres. 
Cotterell-Tupp,  Alfred,  Esq. 
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Cooper,  Joseph,  Esq.,  Faniworth. 
Craigie,  Major  P.  G.,  London. 
Canard  Company,  The,  London. 
Dalla  Volta,  M.  Kicardo,  Italy. 
Panvers,  F.  C,  Esq.,  London. 
Dodge,  J.  R,  Esq.,  Washington- 
Doxsey,  Eev.  Isaac,  London. 
Poylie,  Patrick,  Esq.,  Calcutta. 
Xhirant  &  Co.,  Messrs.,  London. 
Eaton  &  Sons,  Mes8rs.H.W.,London. 
Ellison  &  Co.,  Messrs.,  Liverpool. 
Ely,  Dr.  Bichard  T.,  U.S. A. 
Engel,  Dr.,  Cairo. 

Ferraris,  Professor  Carlo  F.,  Venice. 
Fischer,  Herr  Gustav,  Jena. 
Ford,  Worthington  C,  Esq.,  U.S.A. 
Fomasari  di  Verce,  Dr.  E.,  Italy. 
Foville,  M.  A.  de,  Paris. 
Frederiksen,  M.  D.  K,  Paris. 
Fremantle,  Hon.  Sir  C.  W.,  KC.B. 
Gad,  M.  Marius,  Copenhagen. 
Garland,  N.  S.,  Esq.,  Ottawa. 
Gooch  &  Cousens,  Messrs.,  London. 
Gow,  Wilson,  &  Stanton,  Messrs. 
Griffiths  &  Millington,  Messrs. 
Grimshaw,  Dr.  T.  W.,  Dublin. 
Guillaume,  Dr.  Louis,  Bern. 
Guillaumin  et  Cie,,  Messrs.,  Paris. 
Guyot,  M.  Yves,  Paris. 
Haggard,  F.,  Esq.,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Halton,  W.  F.,  Esq.,  Cairo. 
Hardy,  Ralph  Price,  Esq.,  London. 
Harris,  Dr.  A.  W.,  Southampton. 
Hart,  Sir  Robt.,  G.C.M.G.,  Peking. 
Hayter,  H.  Heylyn,  Esq.,  C.MG. 
Hector,  Sir  James,  K.C.M.G.,F.RS. 
Helmuth,  Schwartze  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
Hoar,  Hon.  G.  F.,  U.S.A. 
Hole,  James,  Esq.,  London. 
Howarth,  William,  Esq.,  London. 
Humphreys,  N.  A.,  Esq.,  London. 
Hyde,  John,  Esq.,  U.S.A. 
Inama-Sternegg,  Dr.  K.  T.,  Vienna. 
Janssens,  Dr.  E.,  Brussels, 


Johnson,  Greo.,  Esq.,  Ottawa. 
Johnston,  R  M.,  Esq.,  Hobart. 
Jones,  Dr.  Hugh  R,  LiverpooL 
Juraschek,  Dr.  F.  v.,  Vienna. 
Kamensky,  M.  G.  de,  London. 
Kandt,  Dr.  Moritz,  Germany. 
KeUy,  Charles,  Esq.,  M.D.,  FRCP. 
Keltie,  J.  Scott,  Esq.,  London. 
Kennedy,  Sir  C.  M.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
Kiaer,  M.  A.  N.,  Christiana. 
KCrOsi,  M.  Joseph,  Budapest. 
Kununer,  M.  J.  J.,  Bern. 
Lang,  R  H.,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  Cairo. 
Latzina,  Dr.  F.,  Buenos  Ayres. 
Leemaus,  M.  H.,  Brussels. 
Levasseur,  M.  Emile,  Paris. 
Littledale,  Ragg,  &  Co.,  Liverpool. 
Macer,  Alfred  T.,  Esq.,  London. 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  Messrs.,  London. 
Mandello,  Dr.  Jules,  Budapest. 
Martin,  J.  B.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  London. 
Mathieson,  Messrs.  F.  C.  &  Sons. 
Mayr,  Dr.  G.  von,  Munich. 
Meudell,  G.  D,  Esq.,  Victoria. 
Meyer,  Dr.  R,  Vienna. 
Milliet,  M.  E.  W.,  Bern. 
Milner,  Alfred,  Esq.,  C.B.,  London. 
Mitchell  &  Co.,  Messrs.,  London. 
Molinari,  M.  G.,  Paris. 
Molloy,  W.  R  J.,  Esq.,  Dublin. 
Money,  Alonzo,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Cairo. 
Morgan,  Percy  C,  Esq.,  London. 
Moss  &  Co.,  Messrs.  R.  J. 
Mouat,  Dr.  F.  J.,  LL.D.,  London. 
MuUhall,  M.  G.,  Esq. 
Murray,  G.  H.,  Esq.,  London. 
Murray,  Mr.  John,  London. 
Neymarck,  M.  Alfred,  Paris. 
Newsholme,  Dr.  A.,  Brighton. 
Nicholson,  Prof.  J.  S.,  Edinburgh. 
Norman,  J.  H.,  Esq.,  London. 
O'Conor,  J.  E.,  Esq.,  CLE.,  India. 
Page,  Edward  D.,  Esq.,  New  York. 
Page  &  Gwyther,  Messrs.,  London. 
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Palgrave,  R  H.  I.,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Palmer,  Sir  E.  M.,  K.C.M.G.,  Cairo. 
Pearce,  W.  T.,  Esq.,  Ceylon. 
Penafiel,  D.  A-,  Mexico. 
Penn-Lewis,  W.,  Esq.,  Eichmond. 
Perris,  G.  H.,  Esq.,  London. 
Petersen,  Aleksis,  Esq.,  Copenhagen. 
Pierson,  Israel  C,  Esq.,  New  York. 
Pistorius,  Dr.  Verkerk,  The  Hague. 
Pittar,  T.  J.,  Esq.,  London. 
Pixley  &  Abell,  Messrs.,  London. 
Porter,  Hon.  R.  P.,  Washington. 
Powell,  Frank,  Esq. 
Powell,  Messrs.  T.  J.  and  T.,London. 
Praschkauer,  M.,  Esq.,  London. 
Eaffalovich,  His  Ex.  A.,  Paris. 
Eainbow,  Edwin,  Esq. 
Rawson,  Sir  E.  W.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
Eenwick,  Hon.  A.,  M.D.,  Sydney. 
Eichards,  Admiral  Sir  G.  H.,  K.C.B. 
Eobertson,  J.  Barr,  Esq.,  London. 
Eonald  &  Eodger,  Messrs.,  LiverpooL 
Eothwell,  R.  P.,  Esq.,  New  York. 
Eoustau,  M.  H.,  Montevideo. 
Sassen,  M.  Armand,  Amsterdam. 


Sauerbeck,  A.,  Esq.,  London. 
SchmoUer,  Dr.  G.,  Germany. 
Seligman,  Prof.  E.  R  A.,  New  Yoit. 
Seyd,  Ernest,  Esq.,  London. 
Shillito,  J.,  Esq.,  York. 
Sidenbladh,  Dr.  K.,  Stockholm. 
Simon,  L.  M.,  Esq.,  London. 
Sitta,  Dr.  P.,  Italy. 
Smart,  William,  Esq.,  Gla&gow. 
Sowray,  J.  Eussell,  Esq.,  London. 
Stanton,  A.  G.,  Esq.,  London. 
Stieda,  Dr.  W.,  Germany. 
Strahan,  Dr.  S.  A.  K.,Northampton. 
Tagliaferro,  N.,  Esq.,  Malta. 
Temperley,  W.  A.,  Esq.,  junr. 
Thompson,  W.  J.  and  H.,  London. 
Troinitsky,  M.  N.,  St.  Petersbui^. 
Urmson,  Elliott,  &  Co.,  Liverpool. 
Wadlin,  H.  G.,  Esq.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 
Wells,  The  Hon.  D.  A.,  D.C.L. 
Wolff,  Henr}-  W.,  Esq.,  London. 
Woolston  &  Beeton,  London. 
Wright,  Hon.  C.  D.,  Washington. 
Yvem^s,  M.,  Paiis. 


(e)  Societies,  &c.  (British). 


Accountants  &  Auditors,  Society  of. 
Actuaries,  Institute  of. 
Anthropological  Institute. 
Arts,  Society  of. 
Bankers,  Institute  of. 
British  Association. 

„      Economic  Association. 

„       Iron  Trade  Association, 
Chartered  AccountantxS,  Institute  of. 
Civil  Engineers,  Institution  of. 
Cobden  Club. 


East  India  Association. 
Friendly  Society  of  Ironfoundera, 
Glasgow  Philosophical  Society. 
Guy's  Hospital. 
Howard  Association. 
Imperial  Institute. 
International  Statistical  Institute. 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 
Liverpool  Lit.  and  Phil.  Society. 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
London  HospitaL 
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During  the  Year  1893-94— (7o«<<f. 
(e)  Societies,  &c.  (British) — Contd, 


Manchester  Lit.  and  Phil.  Society. 

„  Statistical  Society. 

Mechanical  Engineers, Institution  of. 
Middlesex  Hospital. 
Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow. 
Peabody  Donation  Fund. 
Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

Asiatic  Society. 

College  of  Physicians. 

College  of  Surgeons. 

Colonial  Institute. 

Geographical  Society. 

Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

Irish  Academy. 


Eoyal  Med.  and  Chirurgical  Society. 
„      Society,  Edinburgh. 
„      Society,  London. 
„      United  Service  Institution. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain. 

Society    for    Propagation    of    the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 

Statistical  and  Social  Inquiry  So- 
ciety of  Ireland. 

Surveyors'  Institution. 

Tramways*  Institute. 

University  College,  London. 


(f )  Periodicals,  &c.  (British).     The  Editors  of— 


Accountant,  The,  London. 
Athenaeum,  The,  London. 
Bankers'  Magazine,  The,  London. 
British  Trade  Journal,  The,  Loudon. 
Building  Societies,  &c.,  Gazette,  The. 
Commercial  World,  The,  London. 
Economic  Review,  The,  London. 
Economist,  The,  London. 
Fireman,  The,  London. 
Insurance  and  Bankiug  Review. 
Insurance  Post,  The,  London. 


Insurance  Record,  The,  London. 
Invention. 

Investors'  Monthly  Manual,  The. 
Iron  and  Coal  Trades'  Review,  The. 
Machinery  Market,  The,  London. 
Nature,  London. 
Policy-Holder,  The,  Manchester. 
Review,  Tlie,  London. 
Sanitary  Record,  The,  London. 
Shipping  World,  The,  London. 
Statist,  The,  London. 
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S   ROYAL   HIGHNESS   THE   PRINCE   OF  WALES,   K.a. 

COUNCIL    AND    0  F  F I C  E  R  S.— 1894-95. 

(having  filled  the  Office  of  President), 

ETWOOD,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  F.a.S. 
aT  Hon.  Q-.  Shaw  Lepevee,  M.P. 
HT  Hon.  Loed  Bsassby,  K.O.B. 
aiFFBN,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 


Sib  Rawson  W.  Rawson,  K.0.M.€U  O.  B  . 
The  Rt.  Hon.  G-.  J.  Gosohen,  M.P.,  ^•*^-^' 
FeederioJ.Mouat,M.D.,LL.D.,F.B.C^. 

Charles  Booth. 


TUE   RIGHT  HON.    LORD    FARRER. 

k^ISCOUNT  GeIMSTON.  I     ClIARLES   3.    LoOH,   B.A.  -IT  -O  r«  13 

rEEDERiCK  Hendbiks,  F.I. A.       j    Gko.  B.  Longstapf,  H.A.,  M.D.,  F.it.t^.-f . 

JAiiEg  Heywood,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sib  John  Lubbock,  Babt.,  M.P.,  F.B.S. 

John  Biddulph  Mabtin,  M.A. 

Cwasiurer. 
RicHABD  Biddulph  Mabtin,  M.A.,  M.P. 


Couitctl. 


H.  Bailey,  F.I.A. 
Edmund  Bateman,  C.M.G. 
1.  Beeton. 
onar,  m.a.,  ll.d. 

BOUBNE. 

iTBNAY  Boyle,  K.C.B. 

ELD    ChADWICK. 

jABKE. 

*ATBICK   GeOBGE   CbAIGIE. 

de  0.  Danvebs. 

3K  Beooksbank  Gabnett,  C.] 

iOFEU,   J.P. 

p  Gbimston. 

iHT    Hon.    Lord    George    J 

ton,  M.P. 

J  Hamilton. 


Feeds  RICK  Hendbiks,  F.I.A. 

Noel  A.  Hdmpheeys. 

Charles  S.  Loch,  B.A.       ^^  «  x»  #^  -o 

Qeo.  B.  Longstafp,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.K.O-:P. 

John  Biddulph  Mabtin,  M.A. 

Richabd  Biddulph  Mabtin,  M.A-,  Jlfl:.l . 

AlFBED  MlLNEB,  C.B.,  M.A. 

FttANCia  G.  P.  Nbison,  F.IA.. 

William  Ogle,  M.A.,  M.D.,  JJ.iC.o.l:'. 

The  Bight  Hon.  The  Eabl  of  Oitsx-ow, 

G.C.M.G. 
Thomas  J.  Pittas.  ,r  r.  a  t 
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